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PREFACE. 


This  volume  was  written  more  than  six  years  ago.  The 
disturbed  state  of  the  country  and  the  high  price  of  labor  and 
materials  for  printing  have  hitherto  hindered  its  publication. 
I  regret  both  the  delay  and  the  cause  of  it. 

As  the  most  important  doctrines  revealed  in  the  New  Tes 
tament  have  already  passed  under  review,  the  Commentary  on 
the  shorter  Epistles  may  be  more  brief.  It  is  my  intention  to 
compress  the  remainder  into  one  volume,  which  is  now  partly 
written,  and  which  I  hope  may  be  published  during  the  next 
year. 

If  it  shall  please  God  to  prolong  my  life  and  to  grant  me 
ability  to  complete  this  work,  I  shall  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  I 
have  not  been  altogether  "barren  nor  unfruitful"  in  promul- 
gating among  men  *'the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
and  of  his  blessed  gospel. 

For  the  approbation  bestowed  on  the  preceding  volumes, 
I  am  truly  grateful;  and  I  cherish  a  hope  that  the  present 
volume  may  receive  a  like  generous  and  friendly  greeting. 

LUCIUS  R.  PAIGE. 
Cambbidge,  May,  1867. 


FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AUL,  called  to  he  an  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ  throuMi  the 


CHAPTER  I. 

1.  Paul.  As  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Church  at  Rome,  the  apostle  here  uses 
his  Gentile  name,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  See  note  on  Rom.  i.  1.  IT  Called 
to  be  an  apostle,  or,  a  called  apostle. 
See  note  on  Rom.  i.  1.  IT  Through  the 
will  of  God.  Paul  was  not  one  of  the 
twelve  original  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Indeed,  he  was  an  unbeliever  and  a  per- 
secutor, after  our  Lord's  ascension  into 
heaven.  For  this  or  for  some  other 
reason,  his  apostolical  authority  was 
often  questioned  by  false  teachers.  It 
was  fitting,  therefore,  that  he  should 
refer  to  his  divine  commission  at  the 
very  commencement  of  an  epistle  de- 
signed, not  only  to  announce  the  truth 
of  the  gospel,  but  to  rebuke  false  teach- 
ers and  to  counteract  the  unhappy  con- 
sequences of  their  labors.  The  manner 
in  which  Paul  was  called  to  be  an  apos- 
tle is  related  in  Acts  ix.  1-9;  xxii. 
1-16;  xxvi.  9-18.  Not  only  did 
he  receive  his  commission  "through 
the  will  of  God,"  or  by  divine  author- 
ity, but  he  also  received  his  instruc- 
tions in  like  manner.  Hence  he  says, 
"  The  gospel  which  was  preached  of  me 
is  not  after  man :  for  I  neither  received 
it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but 
by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ." 
Gal.  i.  11,  12.  He  was  not  like  Matthi- 
as, an  apostle  by  election;  but  solely 
"through  the  will  of  God,"  who  had 
interposed  by  miracle  for  his  conver- 
sion, and  had  communicated  the  truth 
to  him  by  direct  revelation.  By  this 
1* 


will  of  God,  and  Sosthenes,  our 
brother, 

2    Unto   the   church  of  God 
which  is   at  Corinth,   to  them 


modest  reference  to  his  "  heavenly  call- 
ing," the  apostle  admonished  his  breth- 
ren of  their  duty  to  give  diligent  heed 
to  his  words.  IT  Aiid  Sosthenes.  This 
person  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  same  who  is  mentioned.  Acts 
xviii.  17,  where  he  is  represented  as 
engaged  in  an  "insurrection  against 
Paul,"  and  as  involved  in  unpleasant 
consequences.  If  this  be  the  same,  he 
was  subsequently  converted,  and  be- 
came as  pronainent  among  the  Chris- 
tians as  he  formerly  had  been  among 
the  Jews  at  Corinth,  when  he  was  "  the 
chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue."  His 
name  is  joined  with  that  of  the  apostle 
in  this  salutation,  perhaps  because  he 
was  the  amanuensis  on  this  occasion. 
See  note  on  Rom.  xvi.  22;  or  perhaps, 
because  the  acknowledged  conversion 
of  one  holding  such  a  high  oflBcial  posi- 
tion among  the  Jews  might  be  expected 
to  have  a  favorable  influence  upon  the 
Jewish  converts  at  Corinth.  It  was 
not  unusual  for  Paul  thus  to  join  with 
himself  some  prominent  brother  in  his 
salutations  to  the  churches.  See  2  Cor. 
i.  1;  Phil.  i.  1;   1  Thess.  i.  1. 

2.  Unto  the  church  of  God.  The 
church  at  Corinth  was  gathered  under 
the  personal  exertions  of  Paul  during 
his  residence  there  for  "  a  year  and 
six  months."  See  Acts  xviii.  1-18. 
It  was  gathered  chiefly  from  among  the 
Gentiles,  the  Jews  having  generally 
refused  to  hear  the  gospel.  Its  mem- 
bers were  formerly  among  the  most  pro- 
fane of  the  Gentiles,  their  city  being 
pre-eminently  conspicuous  for  wicked- 
ness. They  had  embraced  the  gos- 
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I.  CORINTHIANS. 


that  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Je- 
sus, called  to  he  saints,  with  all 
that  in  every  place  call  upon  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
both  theirs  and  ours  : 


pel,  and  acknowledged  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ:  yet  they  were  very  far  from 
having  attained  perfection.  Many  of 
their  philosophical  errors  were  not  yet 
eradicated,  and  many  of  their  vicious 
practices  were  not  yet  reformed,  as  is 
evident  from  what  follows  in  this  epis- 
tle. Nevertheless,  with  all  their  im- 
perfections, both  of  faith  and  of  con- 
duct, the  apostle  recognizes  them  as  the 
"  church  of  God."  They  had  been 
called,  according  to  the  will  of  God, 
2  Tim.  i.  9;  and  the  work  of  sanctifi- 
cation  had  been  commenced  in  them. 
Notwithstanding  all  their  errors,  they 
cherished  faith  in  God,  and  acknowl- 
edged his  son  Jesus  as  the  Christ:  and 
notwithstanding  their  many  imperfec- 
tions in  morality,  they  were  not  entire- 
ly destitute  of  a  spirit  of  righteousness. 
Instead  of  repudiating  them,  and  refus- 
ing them  fellowship,  on  account  of  their 
short-comings,  the  apostle  acknowl- 
edged them  as  brethren,  gave  thanks  to 
God  for  so  much  improvement  as  they 
had  experienced,  ver.  4-6,  and  ex- 
horted them  throughout  the  epistle  to 
strive  for  a  more  correct  faith  and  a 
more  pure  conduct,  so  that  they  might 
enjoy  a  fulness  of  the  divine  gifts  and 
be  blameless  in  all  things,  ver.  7,  8. 
IT  To  them  that  are  sanctified,  or,  made 
holy.  Of  course,  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand that  they  had  already  attained 
perfection  in  holiness;  for  this  is 
not  true  of  Christians  generally,  and 
certainly  not  of  the  persons  here  ad- 
dressed, as  is  manifest  from  the  whole 
scope  of  this  epistle.  But  they  were 
separated  from  the  heathen ;  they  had 
professed  faith  in  Christ ;  they  had  re- 
nounced their  former  idolatrous  opin- 
ions and  practices,  they  had  made  an 
effort  to  break  off  their  sins  by  right- 
eousness ;  their  spirits  had  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  the  divine  spirit,  and  the 
work  of  sanctification  was  in  progress. 
IT  Called  to  be  saints.  See  note  on 
Rom.  i.  7.  IT  With  all  that  in  every 
place,  &o.    It  would  seem  that  Paul 


3  Grace  be  unto  you,  and 
jDeace,  from  God  our  Father  and 
from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

4  I  thank  my  God  always  on 
your  behalf,  for  the   grace  of 


expected  his  epistle  would  be  read  by 
others  besides  the  Corinthians;  and 
to  all  such  he  offers  his  Christian  sal- 
utation. His  desire  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  gospel  was  not  limited  by 
geographical  lines,  nor  was  his  Chris- 
tian affection  bounded  by  the  extent 
of  a  particular  church  or  sect.  To  all 
who  professed  the  name  of  Christ  he 
extended  a  fraternal  greeting,  even  as 
he  exhorted  all  men,  everywhere,  to 
believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
they  might  enter  into  life.  IT  Call 
upon  the  name,  &c.  That  is,  who  call 
on  Jesus  Christ;  who  believe  in  him  as 
a  divinely-commissioned  messenger, 
and  acknowledge  him  to  be  Lord,  to 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  Phil, 
ii.  11.  See  note  on  Rom.  X.  13.  ^[  Both 
theirs  and  ours.  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
equal  Lord  of  all  his  disciples.  To  all, 
there  is  "  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism, one  God  and  Father  of  all." 
Eph.  iv.  5,  6.  With  much  propri- 
ety the  apostle  announces  this  fact  in 
the  outset,  as  he  is  about  to  rebuke 
his  brethren  for  their  unchristian  di- 
visions. He  thus  intimates  the  great 
impropriety  of  party  names,  in  honor 
of  mere  men;  when  the  only  proper 
subjection  of  Christians  is  to  one  Lord 
and  master.  Of  what  consequence  is 
it,  whether  the  gospel  be  preached  by 
Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Peter  ?  It  should 
be  remembered  that  they  are  only 
ministers  of  the  word ;  but  that  Jesus 
is  "  the  author  and  finisher  of  faith," 
Heb.  xii.  2,  and  the  only  Lord  to  whom 
our  allegiance  is  due,  with  the  single 
exception  of  him  by  whom  we  were 
placed  under  subjection  to  our  Lord's 
authority,  ch.  xv.  27. 

3.  Grace  be  unto  you,  &c.  See 
notes  on  Rom.  i.  7. 

4.  /  thank  my  God,  &c.  See  note 
on  Rom.  i.  8.  The  apostle  had  occasion 
to  reprove  his  brethren  for  many  faults 
both  in  word  and  in  deed;  yet  he  rec- 
ognized some  good  in  them,  for  which 
he  was  thankful  to  God,  and  was  will- 


CHAPTER  I. 


God  which  is  given  you  by  Je- 
sus Christ ; 


ing  to  award  them  the  meed  of  appro- 
bation. He  would  not  deny  them  the 
Christian  name,  because  their  faith  was 
not  in  all  points  accurate;  nor  would 
he  withhold  Christian  fellowship  be- 
cause they  were  not  entirely  pure  from 
sin.  On  the  contrary,  he  commended 
them  for  what  they  had  received  or 
attained,  and  then,  by  reproof  and 
exhortation,  stimulated  them  to  strive 
for  more  knowledge  and  greater  pu- 
rity. IT  For  the  grace  of  God.  Here, 
as  everywhere  in  his  epistles,  Paul 
ascribes  to  divine  grace  the  salvation 
of  men  from  error  and  from  sinfulness. 
The  Corinthian  brethren  had  turned 
from  idols  unto  God,  and  had  aban- 
doned many  of  their  sinful  practices ; 
and  this  saving  change  in  them  is  at- 
tributed by  the  apostle  to  the  grace  of 
God.  They  had  not  converted  them- 
selves. They  had  not,  by  their  own 
strength,  wrought  out  their  salvation ; 
but  the  grace  of  God  had  wrought 
in  them,  both  to  will  and  to  do,  of  his 
good  pleasure.  Phil.  ii.  12,  13.  It 
is  genei'ally  understood  that  the  refer- 
ence here  is  particularly  to  the  mir- 
aculous gifts  of  the  spirit;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  meaning 
be  not  more  general,  including  not  only 
miraculous  gifts,  but  the  ordinary  in- 
fluences and  fruits  of  the  spirit.  See 
note  on  Rom.  xii.  6.  IT  By  Jesus  Christ. 
Or  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  appointed 
medium  of  communication  between 
God  and  man.  The  apostle  recognizes 
God  as  the  author  and  bestower  of 
all  blessings;  yet  they  are  bestowed 
through  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  consti- 
tuted the  head  of  every  man,  ch.  xi. 
3.  All  the  present  blessings  of  the  gos- 
pel are  derived  through  the  ministry 
of  Jesus,  who  revealed  it,  and  who 
exemplified  its  nature  in  his  conduct, 
and  demonstrated  the  truth  of  its 
crowning  promise,  by  his  own  resur- 
rection and  ascension.  He  is  to  re- 
main the  minister  of  God  unto  men  for 
good,  until  he  shall  have  subdued  all 
hearts,  and  completed  the  work  com- 
mitted unto  him.  Then,  and  not 
sooner,  will  he  resign  his  dominion, 


5   That    in    eveiy  thing    ye 
are    enriched    by   him,   in    all 


and  God  shall  be  all  in  all,  ch.  xv. 
28.  Through  him,  spiritual  gifts  are 
communicated  to  men;  and  through 
him,  it  is  meet  that  their  gratitude 
and  thanksgivings  should  be  rendered 
to  his  God  and  theirs.  See  note  on 
Rom.  i.  8. 

5.  That  in  every  thing.  Namely  of 
a  spiritual  character;  for  the  apostle 
is  here  speaking  of  the  fruits  of  divine 
grace,  ver.  4,  which  were  bestowed  on 
the  Corinthians  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Two  particular  gifts  are  specified  in 
this  verse,  which  are  clearly  of  this 
character.  The  temporal  blessings  of 
life  were  enjoyed  by  believers  in  com- 
mon with  unbelievers,  except  so  far  as 
they  were  prevented  by  persecution. 
But  spiritual  blessings  were  enjoyed 
through  faith;  in  these,  unbelievers 
had  no  present  part  or  lot.  IT  Ye  are 
enriched  by  him.  Not  only  were  they 
partakers  of  the  blessings,  but  they  had 
received  them  in  abundant  measure. 
"  By  the  use  of  this  word,  the  apostle 
intends  doubtless  to  denote  the  fact 
that  these  blessings  had  been  conferred 
on  them  abundantly ;  and  also  that  this 
was  a  valuable  endowment,  so  as  to  be 
properly  called  a  treasure.  The  mercies 
of  God  are  not  only  conferred  abun- 
dantly on  his  people,  but  they  are  a 
bestowment  of  inestimable  value."  — 
Barnes.  The  spiritual  blessings  here 
indicated  were  valuable  in  a  two-fold 
sense :  they  contributed  to  the  spiritual 
growth  and  happiness  of  those  upon 
whom  they  were  bestowed,  and  more- 
over enabled  them  to  communicate 
happiness  to  others  by  bringing  them 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  IT  In  all 
utterance.  The  apostle  probably  here 
refers  not  to  the  natural  ability  of 
his  brethren  to  utter  their  thoughts  in 
appropriate  language,  but  to  the  com- 
municated power  of  speaking  in  tongues, 
or  using  foreign  languages,  which 
they  had  never  learned,  but  which 
were  native  to  some  of  their  hearers. 
See  ch.  xiv.  IT  And  in  all  knowledge. 
That  is,  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 
The  apostle  does  not  here  refer  to  what 
is    sometimes    denominated    human 
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I.  CORINTHIANS. 


utterance,   and    in  all   knowl- 
edge ; 

6   Even    as     the     testimon}^ 


knowledge,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  lib- 
eral arts  and  sciences.  Not  many  of 
the  Corinthian  brethren  were  educated 
men ;  not  many  of  them  were  eminently 
skilled  in  polite  literature.  It  was 
not  from  the  highly-polished  class  that 
the  larger  portion  of  early  teachers 
or  disciples  was  taken.  But  the  persons 
here  addi-essed  had  received  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  gospel,  through  the 
preaching  of  Paul  and  his  associ- 
ates. They  had  believed  the  truths 
uttered,  and  although  in  many  respects 
their  knowledge  was  deficient,  which 
deficiencies  this  epistle  was  partly  de- 
signed to  supply,  yet  it  was  so  far  su- 
perior to  that  which  their  unbelieving 
fellow-citizens  possessed,  that  they 
might  well  be  said  to  be  "enriched  — 
in  all  knowledge." 

6.  Even  as.  Macknight  translates 
when,  connecting  this  verse  with  the 
preceding:  "ye  were  enriched  with 
every  gift  by  him,  even  with  all  speech 
and  all  knowledge,  when  the  testimony 
of  Christ  was  confirmed  among  you." 
This  gives  a  good  sense  to  the  passage, 
more  natural,  perhaps,  than  the  com- 
mon version.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  word  used  here,  though  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  nowhere  else  translated  when, 
except  in  Acts  vii.  17.  The  more 
common  opinion  is,  that  this  particle 
connects  the  two  verses  thus :  the  mir- 
aculous gifts  imparted  to  believers  fur- 
nished a  confirmation  of  the  gospel, 
and  as  those  gifts  remained,  they  con- 
tinued to  afford  confirmation,  even  as  at 
the  beginning:  or,  these  gifts  remain 
with  believers  confirming  their  faith, 
even  as  their  faith  was  first  estab- 
lished by  the  bestowment  of  the  gifts. 
IT  The  testimony  of  Christ.  That  is,  the 
testimony  concerning  Christ.  Prob- 
ably none  of  the  Corinthian  brethren 
had  enjoyed  the  personal  instructions 
of  Christ.  But  they  had  received  the 
testimony  concerning  Christ  from  his 
authorized  agents,  and  had  been  con- 
vinced of  its  truth.  The  gospel  which 
Paul  had  preached  to  the  Corinthians 


of    Christ    was    confirmed    in 
you : 

7   So  that  ye  come  behind  in 


is  called  "  the  testimony  of  Christ,"  be- 
cause it  embraced  an  account  of  his  doc- 
trines, his  labors,  his  sufferings,  his 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  into 
heaven.  Such  was  the  gospel  which  he 
was  commanded  to  preach.  Acts  xxvi. 
lG-18;  and  such  was  the  gospel  which 
he  did  preach,  Acts  xxiii.  1-11;  1  Cor. 
XV.  1-9.  IT  Was  confirmed  in  you.  Or, 
confirmed  among  you.  Confirmed  in 
your  hearts,  or  established  among  you 
as  a  truth.  The  word  here  translated 
confirmed  is  used  in  a  similar  sense, 
Mark  xvi.  20 :  "  the  Lord  —  confirming 
the  word  with  signs  following."  In  like 
manner  was  the  "  testimony  of  Christ " 
confirmed  or  established  or  demonstrat- 
ed, among  the  Corinthian  converts,  by 
signs  and  miraculous  gifts,  as  well  as  by 
the  influence  of  the  divine  spirit  in  their 
hearts.  See  2  Cor.  xii.  12,  13.  One  of 
these  gifts,  the  ability  to  speak  in  for- 
eign tongues,  is  specified  in  the  preced- 
ing verse.  The  apostle  believed,  and 
his  disciples  believed,  that  divine 
truth  was  demonstrated  by  miracles, 
and  that  miracles  were  a  sufficient 
demonstration  of  the  truth:  in  other 
words,  that  this  kind  of  demonstration 
was  both  proper  and  conclusive.  His 
Lord  and  ours  had  before  appealed 
to  the  miraculous  power  of  God  exhib- 
ited among  men,  as  a  suflBcient  proof  of 
the  truths  which  he  taught.  John  x. 
37,38.  Seealso  Actsii. '22.  There  are 
those  who  reject  the  miracles,  and  yet 
profess  to  believe  the  gospel.  A  firm 
belief  in  the  miracles  might  add  con- 
firmation and  stability  to  their  faith. 

7.  Ye  come  behind  in  no  gift.  Ye 
are  not  lacking  in  any  gift.  Equiva- 
lent to  being  enriched,  as  in  ver.  5. 
The  idea  is,  that  they  had  shared 
abundantly  in  the  gifts  of  the  spirit; 
perhaps  not  exclusively  miraculous 
gifts,  but  with  these  also  the  "joy  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  accompanied 
their  belief,  1  Thess.  i.  6,  and  all 
the  purifying  and  comforting  influ- 
ences of  the  divine  spirit,  which  were 
shed  abroad  in  their  hearts.  In  com- 
mon with  other  Christians,  they  had 


CHAPTER  I. 


no  gift ;  waiting  for  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ : 


ample  proof  that  the  "testimony  of 
Christ"  was  true,  both  from  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  miraculous 
power,  and  the  inward  operation  of 
the  spirit.  ^^  Waiting  for.  Anxiously- 
desiring;  intensely  longing;  hopefully 
expecting.  See  note  on  Rom.  viii.  Id, 
where  the  same  word  occurs.  51  The 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Com- 
mentators have  generally  understood 
this  to  refer  to  what  is  styled  the 
"  day  of  judgment."  Some,  however, 
who  firmly  believed  in  such  a  day  and 
in  a  judgment  which  should  make  a 
final  separation  of  mankind,  have 
doubted  or  denied  that  such  is  the  ref- 
erence in  the  text.  "  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  apostle  means  the  final 
judgment,  or  our  Lord's  coming  to  de- 
stroy Jerusalem,  and  make  an  end  of 
Jewish  polity.  See  1  Thess.  iii.  13. 
As  he  does  not  explain  himself  partic- 
ularly, he  must  refer  to  a  subject  with 
which  they  were  well  acquainted.  As 
the  Jews,  in  general,  continued  to  con- 
tradict and  blaspheme,  it  is  no  wonder 
if  the  apostle  should  be  directed  to 
point  out  to  the  believing  Gentiles  that 
the  judgments  of  God  were  speedily  to 
fall  upon  this  rebellious  people,  and 
scatter  them  over  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
which  shortly  afterward  took  place." 
— Clarice.  "So  that  now  there  is  no  need 
of  any  addition  to  be  made,  but  only 
that  you  persevere  in  what  you  have, 
expecting  this  coming  of  Christ  to  the 
deliverance  of  the  faithful,  and  re- 
markable destruction  of  all  other  his 
enemies  and  crucifiers."  —  Hammond. 
It  may  not  be  useless  to  remark  that 
the  word  here  translated  coming, 
though  it  occurs  eighteen  times  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  nowhere  else  so 
translated.  It  is  twelve  times  i endered 
revelation;  twice,  revealed;  once,  man- 
ifestation; once,  appearing;  once,  light- 
en; and  in  the  text,  coming.  Open  man- 
ifestation, or  revelation,  is  the  evident 
meaning  of  the  word,  in  all  places. 
Indeed  it  is  the  first  word  of  the  last 
Book  in  the  New  Testament,  and  has 
been  adopted  as  its  title.  The  corre- 
sponding verb  occurs  twenty-six  times, 


8  Who  shall  also  confirm  you 
unto   the   end,  that  ye  may  be 


and  in  every  instance  is  translated 
reveal  or  revealed.  The  ordinary  use 
of  the  word,  therefore,  by  no  means 
indicates  a  personal  approach  or  com- 
ing of  an  individual.  It  rather  de- 
notes a  revelation  of  what  was  before 
unknown,  or  the  manifestation  of  the 
power  and  presence  of  an  invisible  be- 
ing by  visible  signs.  And  such  is 
doubtless  its  meaning  here.  The  pow- 
er of  Christ  was  about  to  be  remarkably 
manifested  in  the  establishment  of  the 
gospel.  And  as  the  preservation  of  his 
disciples  from  the  terrible  calamity 
which  overwhelmed  his  principal  per- 
secutors was  a  signal  event  connected 
with  that  establishment,  very  probably 
there  is  a  special  reference  to  it  in  this 
place.  But  to  whatever  revelation  or 
manifestation  the  apostle  may  refer,  it 
was  near  at  hand,  something  which  he 
and  his  brethren  were  expecting  and 
waiting  for.  But  the  "  final  coming" 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  at  the  "  general 
judgment,"  which  some  so  confidently 
expect,  has  not  yet  .occurred,  though 
the  Corinthian  Christians  departed  this 
life  eighteen  centuries  ago;  and  how 
much  longer  it  will  be  delayed,  no 
man  knoweth. 

8.  Who  shall  also  confirm  you.  Shall 
establish  you  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel, 
and  make  you  firm  in  the  midst  of  all 
trials  and  temptations.  Who  seems 
here  to  refer  to  God,  ver.  4,  rather  than 
to  Christ,  ver.  7.  Christ  may  properly 
be  said  to  strengthen  and  confirm 'the 
faith  of  his  disciples.  But  in  this  place 
the  apostle  is  speaking  of  what  God 
had  done,  and  would  do.  He  thanks 
God,  ver.  4,  for  imparting  his  grace, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  to  man,  and  giv- 
ing them  both  outward  and  inward 
demonstration  of  the  truth  which  had 
been  proclaimed  to  them,  ver.  5,  6:  and 
appeals  to  God's  faithfulness,  ver.  8,  as 
a  pledge  that  the  work,  so  happily  be- 
gun, should  be  made  perfect.  It  is  nat- 
ural, therefore,  to  understand  him  here 
as  declaring  that  God  would  confirm 
and  strengthen  the  faith  of  believers. 
IT  To  the  end.  Either  to  the  end  of  life, 
or,  perhaps  more  probably,  to  the  time 
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blameless  in    the   day  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


indicated  by  revelation  or  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ver.  7, 
—  a  time  of  peculiar  trial  and  danger. 
Amidst  the  convulsions  which  should 
then  occur,  there  was  danger  of  discour- 
agement and  defection.  Men's  hearts 
should  fail  them  for  fear.  Luke  xxi. 
26.  But  those  who  endured  unto  the 
end  should  be  saved.  Matt.  x.  22.  Our 
Lord  forewarned  his  disciples  of  the 
same  perils,  while  he  was  with  them  on 
the  earth.  The  Corinthians  were  in 
less  danger  than  those  at  Jerusalem ; 
but  they  were  not  wholly  exempt.  The 
convulsion  was  wide-spread  when  Chris- 
tianity was  established  upon  the  ruins 
of  Judaism,  and  the  divine  mission  of 
Christ  and  the  truth  of  his  gospel 
were  demonstrated  to  the  world  by  the 
mighty  power  of  God.  IT  Blameless. 
"  Without  just  cause  of  accusation." — 
Macknight.  Absolute  freedom  from  sin- 
fulness is  not  attainable  on  earth.  The 
most  devout  Christian  has  daily  occa- 
sion to  utter  with  fervency  and  deep 
humility  the  supplication,  "Forgive 
us  our  sins."  Luke  xi.  4.  Some  modern 
Christians  have  fancied  themselves  to 
be  perfect,  and  have  thanked  God  pub- 
licly that  they  had  been  able  to  live 
for  many  years  entirely  free  from  sin. 
But  they  did  not  learn  this  from  their 
great  Master,  nor  from  his  apostles,  who 
taught  that  no  man  in  the  flesh  becomes 
absolutely  sinless,  and  that  those  who 
imagined  the  contrary  deceived  them- 
selves. Kom.  iii.  9,  10,  19,  20;  vii. 
14-25;  James  iii.  2;  2  John  i.  8. 
"What  the  apostle  means  is  that,  by  con- 
firming them  unto  the  end,  God  would 
keep  the  Corinthian  brethren  steadfast 
in  the  faith  and  enable  them  to  walk 
worthy  of  their  vocation ;  so  that  when 
the  time  of  sharp  trial  should  come, 
they  would  not  be  unduly  alarmed,  nor 
be  liable  as  transgressors  to  be  involved 
in  destruction.  This  much  they  might 
confidently  expect  him  to  do,  if  they 
remained  faithful.  IT  In  the  day  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  day  when 
he  should  be  manifestly  revealed.  See 
note  on  ver.  7. 

9.      God  is  faithful.     "  That  is,  God 


9  God  is  faithful,  by  whom  ye 
were  called  unto  the  fellowship 


is  true,  and  constant,  and  will  adhere 
to  his  promises.  He  will  not  deceive, 
lie  will  not  promise,  and  then  fail  to 
perform:  he  will  not  commence  any- 
thing which  he  will  not  perfect  and 
finish.  The  object  of  Paul  in  intro- 
ducing the  idea  of  the  faithfulness  of 
God  here,  is  to  show  the  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Christians  at  Corinth 
would  be  kept  unto  everlasting  life. 
The  evidence  that  they  will  persevere 
depends  on  the  fidelity  of  God;  and 
the  argument  of  the  apostle  is,  that  aa 
they  had  been  called  by  him  into  the 
fellowship  of  his  Son,  his  faithfulness 
of  character  would  render  it  certain 
that  they  would  be  kept  to  eternal 
life.  The  same  idea  he  has  presented  in 
Phil.  i.  G." — Barnes.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  founded  on  a  correct  principle, 
though  it  carries  the  argument  beyond 
the  point  here  embraced  by  the  apos- 
tle, who  speaks  of  certain  favors  to  be 
enjoyed  in  the  present  life,  rather  than 
salvation  in  the  next.  The  greater, 
however,  includes  the  less;  and  the 
same  faithfulness  which  secures  the 
final  result  equally  secures  all  the  in- 
termediate steps.  IT  Ye  were  called. 
See  note  on  Ptom.  i.  7.  IT  Unto  the 
fellowship  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  During  his  ministry  on  earth, 
our  Lord  declared  that  he  would  dwell 
with  his  faithful  disciples,  by  the  in- 
fluences of  his  spirit.  John  xiv.  23. 
And  he  devoutly  prayed  to  the  Father 
that  this  fellowship  might  be  realized 
by  his  disciples.  John  xvii.  20-26. 
The  beloved  apostle  John,  who  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  his  master  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  testifies  concerning 
the  same  fellowship  as  the  fruit  of  a 
living  faith  in  the  gospel.  "  That 
which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare 
we  to  you,  that  ye  also  may  have  fel- 
lowship with  us;  and  truly  our  fellow- 
ship is  with  the  Father,  and  with  hia 
Son  Jesus  Christ."  1  John  i.  3.  The 
true  Christian  recognizes  his  relation- 
ship both  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son. 
He  does  not  regard  God  merely  as  the 
Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe ;  but 
he  exercises  a  filial  affection  to  him,  as 
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of  bis  Son  Jesus   Christ   our 
Lord. 

10  Xow  I  beseech  you,  breth- 


the  Father  of  Spirits  and  the  beneficent 
source  of  all  good.  He  does  not  regard 
the  Son  as  a  stranger,  sent  to  deliver  a 
message  to  men,  wholly  unconcerned 
as  to  its  character  or  results;  but  his 
heart  is  warmed  by  the  love  for  human- 
ity displayed  by  the  Son,  by  his  labors 
and  sutferings,  by  his  exertions  to  save 
men  from  their  sins,  and  by  his  assur- 
ances that  the  same  divine  love  which 
occasioned  his  mission  would  finally 
draw  all  men  unto  himself.  His  heart 
is  attached  by  the  bonds  of  love  to  the 
great  Giver  of  blessings,  and  to  the 
blessed  Mediator  through  whom  they 
are  bestowed;  and  thus  he  enjoys  fel- 
lowship with  both. 

Thus  far  the  apostle  has  reminded 
his  Corinthian  brethren  of  the  blessings 
already  bestowed  upon  them,  and  has 
commended  them  for  the  degree  of  im- 
provement which  they  have  made.  Yet 
they  were  far  from  perfection.  Much 
was  lacking  in  their  Christian  charac- 
ter, in  respect  both  to  faith  and  works. 
In  what  follows,  he  freely  points  out 
their  errors,  rebukes  their  faults,  and 
strives  to  impart  a  more  correct  faith 
and  a  more  pure  life. 

10.  Now  Ibeseech  you, brethren.  The 
transition  here,  from  what  is  merely  in- 
troductory to  the  main  purpose  of  the 
Epistle,  is  very  well  expressed  thus: 
"That  therefore  which  I  first  exhort 
you  to,  and  that  with  all  earnestness 
possible,  as  the  prime  addition  to  those 
gifts  and  graces  that  are  among  you, 
is  this,  that  ye  all  teach  the  same  doc- 
trine, and  nourish  charity  and  unity: 
that  there  be  no  divisions  in  your 
churches,  but  that  ye  be  compacted  and 
united,  as  members  of  the  same  body, 
in  the  same  belief  and  affections." 
—  Hammond.  It  is  observable  that, 
although  Paul,  as  a  divinely  commis- 
sioned apostle,  had  full  authority  to 
rebuke,  yet  here  he  adopts  the  milder 
form  of  exhortation,  ever  beseeching 
his  brethren  to  give  heed  to  those  things 
which  were  indispensable  to  their 
peace.  Elsewhere  he  does  rebuke  them, 
even  with  sharp  severity;  but  first  he 


ren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  speak 
the  same  thing,  and  that  there 


would  convince  them  of  his  affectionate 
regard,  so  that  they  might  accept  his 
severe  rebukes  as  an  evidence  of  love, 
not  as  indicating  hatred.  Men  sub- 
missively accept  rebukes  and  even 
chastisement,  when  clearly  seen  to  be 
administered  in  love ;  while  they  in- 
stinctively rebel  against  either,  when 
accompanied  by  a  manifestation  of 
wrath  and  hatred.  IT  By  the  name. 
By  the  authority;  or,  more  properly 
perhaps,  b^'  the  spirit.  The  spirit  of 
Jesus  was  loving  and  peaceful.  Well 
might  the  apostle  appeal  to  that  spirit, 
when  beseeching  his  brethren  to  cease 
from  bitter  contention,  and  to  live  in 
peace  with  each  other.  If  the  exhor- 
tation had  taken  the  form  of  a  com- 
mand, it  would  bo  more  natural  to 
suppose  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  au- 
thority of  Christ,  which  was  acknowl- 
edged by  all  his  professed  disciples. 
IT  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Paul  does 
not  exhort  his  brethren  to  heal  their 
divisions,  merely  from  a  regard  to 
their  own  good;  but  he  asks  them  to 
consider  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  who 
had  earnestly  besought  the  Father  that 
his  disciples  might  live  in  peace  and 
be  one  in  him.  Johnxvii.  21.  ^  That 
ye  all  speak  the  same  thinj.  It  would 
seem  that,  even  in  that  early  age,  the 
brethren  at  Corinth  not  only  acknowl- 
edged different  leaders,  but  differed 
from  each  other  in  opinion  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel. What  those  differences  were,  will 
more  fully  appear  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  Epistle.  This  is  substan- 
tially an  exhortation  that  all  should 
hold  fast  the  truth,  and  speak  accord- 
ing to  the  revelation  which  they  had 
received  from  the  apostles.  But,  from 
what  follows,  it  would  seem  that  the 
evil  which  the  apostle  deprecated  was 
not  merely  a  difference  of  opinion,  but 
strife  and  contention  in  all  things 
spiritual,  resulting  in  mutual  crimin- 
ation and  ill-feeling.  It  is  well  ob- 
served by  Barnes,  that,  "  To  speak  the 
same  things  stands  opposed  to  speaking 
different  and  conflicting  things,  or  to 
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be  no  divisions  among  you ;  but 
that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  to- 


controversy ;  and  although  perfect  uni- 
formity of  opinion  cannot  be  expected 
among  men  on  the  subject  of  religion 
any  more  than  on  other  subjects,  yet  on 
the  great  and  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  Christians  may  be 
agreed:  on  all  points  in  which  they 
diifer,  they  may  manifest  a  good  spirit ; 
and  on  all  subjects  they  may  express 
their  sentiments  in  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  and  thus  speak  the  same  things." 
IT  And  that  there  be  no  divisions  amonj 
yiu.  Literally,  no  schisms,  or  rending 
into  parts.  The  same  word  occurs. 
Matt.  ix.  16;  Mark  ii.  21;  1  Cor.  xii. 
25.  "  As  heresy  is  a  departing  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  in  respect  of 
doctrine,  or  some  fundamental  article 
of  religion,  so  schism  is  taken  for  a  sep- 
aration from  the  church  for  external 
things.  Thus  the  divisions  among  the 
Corinthians  were  not  about  matters  of 
faith,  but  occasioned  from  their  having 
men's  persons  in  admiration :  every  one 
of  you  saith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of 
Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of 
Christ." — Cruden.  Doubtless  the  Cor- 
inthians differed  in  matters  of  faith; 
but  the  apostle  here  refers  more  partic- 
ularly to  their  divisions  into  parties, 
as  followers  of  different  teachers. 
IT  But  that  tie  be  perfectly  joined  together. 
The  original  phrase,  as  well  as  its  trans- 
lation, denotes  not  so  much  the  preser- 
vation of  unity  already  existing,  as  the 
reunion  of  parts  which  have  been  sep- 
arated. To  join  together  implies  a  pre- 
vious lack  of  union.  The  Corinthians 
had  already  been  divided  into  parties. 
The  apostle  exhorts  them  to  heal  their 
divisions,  and  to  become  reunited  in  the 
spirit  of  love.  IT  In  the  same  mind  and 
in  the  same  judgment.  "  Mind  refers  to 
the  view  taken  by  the  understanding; 
judgment  to  the  practical  decision  ar- 
rived at." — Conybeare.  There  is  such 
an  infinite  variety  in  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind,  that  identity  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  religious  truths  is 
absolutely  impossible  among  men.  Wo 
cannot  therefore  suppose  this  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  apostle's  exhortation.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  men  should 
cherish  a  kind  and  tolerant  spirit^  and 


gether  in  the  same  mind  and  in 
the  same  judgment. 


refrain  from  strife  and  bitterness  in  re- 
gard to  their  differences  of  opinion. 
They  can  cherish  a  spirit  of  love 
towards  those  who  entertain  and 
promulgate  false  doctrines;  and  their 
efforts  to  convince  others  of  their  errors 
will  be  more  effectual,  when  guided  by 
this  spirit,  than  when  characterized 
by  enmity.  Perfect  union  of  feeling, 
manifested  in  love  to  God  and  love  to 
man,  may  be  a  legitimate  object  of 
hope ;  but  to  hope  for  a  perfect  unity 
of  belief  on  all  religious  docti-ines, 
while  there  is  such  a  diversity  in  the 
human  intellect,  is  truly  hoping  against 
hope.  The  apostle  must,  therefore,  be 
understood  to  exhort  his  brethren  to 
come  together  in  a  spirit  of  love,  which 
is  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  thus, 
with  one  mind  and  in  one  judgment,  re- 
solve to  live  in  peace,  rejoicing  in  the 
revelation  of  the  gospel.  Agreement 
in  belief  "  can  be  no  further  the  matter 
of  exhortation  than  it  is  in  our  power 
to  obey  it;  seeing,  then,  it  is  not  in 
any  man's  power  to  change  his  settled 
judgment,  or  to  think  otherwise  upon 
our  entreaty,  because  our  exhortation 
gives  no  conviction  to  the  understand- 
ing, it  follows  that  this  exhortation 
must  only  be  to  do  what  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Corinthians,  namely,  (1) 
to  prevail  with  them  to  lay  aside 
their  strife,  envy,  and  divisions,  1  Cor. 
iii.  3,  and  the  sad  consequences  of  them, 
debate,  wrath,  back-biting,  whisper- 
ing, swelling,  tumult,  2  Cor.  xii.  20; 
and  to  this  the  reason  of  this  exhor- 
tation leads :  Be  of  one  mind  and  judg- 
ment; for  I  hear  that  there  be  con- 
tentions among  you,  ver.  11;  and  (2) 
to  engage  them  unanimously  to  own 
the  doctrine  they  had  received,  and  he 
had  preached  to  them,  1  Cor.  xv.  1. 
which,  if  they  were  so  minded,  might 
easily  be  done,  since  they  so  lately  had 
received  it,  the  heads  of  it  were  so  few, 
1  Cor.  XV.  3,  and  it  was  so  easy  for  them 
to  consult  the  apostle  in  their  doubt- 
ings  of  the  sense  of  what  he  had  deliv- 
ered."—  Whitby.  The  lapse  of  time 
and  the  lack  of  present  opportunity  of 
personal  intercourse  with  the  apostles, 
render  unity  of  belief  more  difficult 
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11  For  it  hath  been  declared 
unto  me,  of  you,  my  brethren, 
by  them  which  are  of  the  house 


now  than  formerly.  The  only  Christian 
union  we  can  now  hope  for,  is  a  union 
of  feeling,  a  mutual  forbearance  and 
toleration,  a  mutual  kindness  of  heart, 
and  a  mutual  willingness  to  give  a 
hearty  God-speed  to  each  other  in 
every  good  word  and  work. 

11.  For  it  hath  been  declared  unto  me 
of  you.  The  church  of  Corinth  had  pre- 
viously addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to 
the  apostle,  ch.  vii.  1;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  mentioned  the  divis- 
ions and  contentions  which  existed 
among  them.  The  apostle  derived  his 
information  through  another  channel. 
IT  My  brethren.  Notwithstanding  their 
errors,  and  their  faults,  which  he  was 
about  to  rebuke,  the  apostle  addresses 
them  as  brethren,  thus  manifesting  the 
kind  and  generous  spirit  which  he  ex- 
horts them  to  cultivate  and  cherish. 
IT  By  them  which  are  of  the  house  of  Chloe. 
Of  the  family  or  household  of  Chloe. 
This  person  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere. 
Whether  she  resided  in  Corinth,  and 
some  of  her  household  had  visited 
Ephesus  where  this  Epistle  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written,  or  whether  she 
resided  in  Ephesus,  and  some  of  her 
household  had  recently  returned  from  g, 
visit  to  Corinth,  does  not  appear.  It 
was  enough  that  Paul  had  received 
credible  information ;  and  upon  this  he 
acted.  IT  That  there  are  contentions 
among  yiu.     See  note  on  ver.  10. 

12.  Now  this  I  say.  This  is  what  I 
have  heard,  and  what  I  have  reason  to 
believe.  Upon  sufficient  evidence  I  say 
that  you  are  divided  into  contending 
factions,  calling  youi-selves  by  ditFerent 
names.  IT  Every  one  of  you  saith.  The 
whole  church  appears  to  have  been  in- 
fested with  this  spirit  of  division  and 
contention.  The  allegation  is  not  that 
some  among  you  separated  themselves 
from  the  body  of  the  church  and  called 
themselves  by  a  distinctive  name:  but 
the  evil  was  general,  and  called  for  a 
general  rebuke.  ^  I  am  of  Paul.  It 
has  been  questioned  by  some  whether 
the  apostle  designs  to  give  a  literal  de- 
scription of  the  parties,  or  whether  he 
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of  Chloe,  that  there  are  conten- 
tions among  you. 

12   Now    this    I     say,    that 


uses  the  names  of  himself  and  others 
merely  as  descriptive  epithets,  for  the 
purpose  of  omitting  to  name  the  lead- 
ers of  the  several  factions.  It  is  most 
natural  to  understand  him  literally; 
and  the  condition  of  the  church  at  Cor- 
inth seems  to  justify  a  literal  interpre- 
tation. Paul  was  emphatically  the 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles;  and  as  he  had 
personally  preached  the  gospel  at  Cor- 
inth and  most  of  his  converts  were  Gen- 
tiles, it  was  natural  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  them,  in  the  divisions  which 
followed,  should  adhere  to  his  doctrines 
and  distinguish  themselves  by  his 
name.  He  insisted  on  the  freedom  of 
the  Gentiles  from  the  Jewish  ceremo- 
nial law;  and  some  of  his  converts 
even  despised  and  ridiculed  the  oppo- 
site doctrine,  for  which  he  admonished 
them  in  ch.  viii.  Like  many  in  mod- 
ern days,  embracing  a  right  principle 
they  pursued  it  to  excess,  and  regarded 
it  as  more  important  than  the  great 
doctrine  itself  in  which  the  principle 
was  involved.  They  contended  more 
earnestly  for  what  they  regarded  as 
peculiar  to  Paul,  than  in  I'egard  to 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel, which  were  alike  preached  by  all 
the  apostles.  IT  And  I  of  Apollos.  See 
note  on  Acts  xviii.  24.  Apollos  is  de- 
scribed as  an  eloquent  man,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  charmed  many  by  the 
graces  of  oratory,  which  Paul  had  not 
exhibited  in  his  preaching  to  them, 
ch.  ii.  4.  The  faction  calling  them- 
selves by  his  name,  regarded  the  man- 
ner moi'e  highly  than  the  matter,  and 
prided  themselves  on  their  ability  to 
imitate  the  rhetorical  elegance  of  Apol- 
los, while  they  contemptuously  re- 
garded the  plainness  of  speech  which 
characterized  the  discourses  of  Paul. 
"  To  trace  the  original  of  this  schism, 
we  may  have  recourse  to  the  two-fold 
division  of  this  church  into  converted 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  which  appears  from 
their  story.  Acts  xviii.  The  Gentile 
part,  perhaps,  boasted  the  name  of 
Paul  and  Apollos;  the  Jewish,  that  of 
Cephas  and  Christ.     But  each  of  them 
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every    one    of    you    saith,    I 
am  of  Paul;    and   I  of  Apol- 


again  was  divided  into  two.  Some 
ol'  the  Gentile  party  reverenced  Paul, 
either  alone,  or  certainly  above  all 
others,  as  their  father,  their  apostle, 
and  the  first  that  bi-ought  in  the  gospel 
among  them,  however  he  preached 
plainly,  in  a  low  style,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  human  wisdom  and  art.  But 
some  preferred  Apollos  before  him,  as 
a  more  profound,  more  elegant,  and 
more  quaint  doctor;  see  Acts  xviii.  24. 
Hence  that  large  discourse  of  the  apos- 
tle of  this  very  manner  of  preaching, 
from  ch.  i.  17  to  eh.  iv.  G;  where  ho 
saith  that  he  transferred  those  things  in 
a  certain  figure  to  himself  and  Apollos." 
—  Lijhtfoot.  '^  And  I  of  Cephas.  This 
was  the  Hebrew  name  of  Peter,  which, 
as  well  as  the  Greek  Petros,  signifies  a 
rock.  See  note  on  Matt.  xvi.  18.  Peter 
was  regarded  as  the  apostle  of  the  cir- 
cumcision, and  sometimes  was  induced 
to  conform  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews 
in  regard  to  their  ceremonial  law.  See 
note  on  Acts  x.  28.  As  in  every  church 
13lanted  by  the  apostles  were  some  con- 
verted Jews,  who  retained  many  of 
their  former  prejudices,  and  who  oc- 
casioned much  trouble  to  Paul,  so  here 
in  Corinth  were  some  of  this  class,  who 
natui'ally  selected  the  name  of  Peter  as 
a  designation  of  their  faction.  For  al- 
though it  does  not  appear  that  Peter 
had  ever  visited  Corinth,  yet  they  had 
heard  of  him,  and  had  very  probably 
been  assured  by  the  Judaizing  teachers 
that  Peter  held  the  ceremonial  law 
sacred.  This  was  not  true  concerning 
him,  yet  he  had  given  some  occasion 
for  such  a  report.  See  Gal.  ii.  11-21. 
IT  And  I  of  Christ.  "  It  has  been  much 
questioned  whether,  by  the  clause 
'  and  I  of  Christ,'  we  are  to  understand 
that  there  was  a  Christ  party  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  by  a  monstrous 
abuse  of  words  taking  that  name  to 
designate  some  class  peculiarity,  or 
whether  by  that  clause  St.  Paul  meant 
to  signify  that  there  were  an  exception- 
al number  who  refused  discipleship 
to  others,  and  took  the  name  only  of 
their  great  Master.  There  is  nothing 
in   the   construction  to  indicate  that 


los;    and  I 
of  Christ. 


of  Cephas ;   and  I 


those  who  called  themselves  '  of  Christ' 
were  less  sectarian  than  the  others; 
and  as  there  evidently  had  sprung  up 
in  the  Corinthian  Church  a  strong  op- 
position to  the  apostolic  authority  of 
Paul,  a  vehement  Jewish  party  who 
deemed  his  Christian  doctrine  of  fi'ce- 
dom  from  the  law,  and  of  the  spiritual- 
ity of  the  gospel,  to  be  a  scandalous 
innovation,  it  may  be  that  in  the  name 
of  the  Christ  party  there  is  a  covert  at- 
tack on  the  apostolic  character  of  St. 
Paul,  intimating  that  ho  was  not,  like 
Peter,  a  personal  disciple  and  compan- 
ion of  the  Lord;  and  we  shall  after- 
wards find  that  against  such  a  party 
St.  Paul  had  expressly  to  defend  the 
authenticity  of  his  apostolic  commis- 
sion."— Thivi.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  apostle  speaks  in  general  terms  of 
the  four  classes  named  in  this  verse  as 
disorderly  factions.  If  the  last  named 
had  been  truly  distinguished  by  their 
regard  for  the  doctrines  preached  by 
Christ,  and  had  conscientiously  re- 
frained from  adopting  any  name  except 
that  of  Christian,  wo  might  reasonably 
expect  him  to  commend  their  example 
to  the  imitation  of  their  brethren.  As 
he  intimates  no  opinion  that  they  were 
more  worthy  or  less  contentious  than 
the  others,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
in  the  adoption  of  their  name  they  were 
as  sectarian  as  those  who  adopted  the 
name  of  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas. 

13.  Is  Christ  divided?  The  apostle 
at  once  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 
He  calls  attention  to  "  Jesus,  the  au- 
thor and  finisher  of  our  faith."  Ileb. 
xii.  2.  No  other  name  than  his  should 
be  appropriated  as  the  head  of  a  sect. 
His  disciples  may  call  themselves  by 
his  name,  but  by  the  name  of  no  mere 
man,  not  even  by  the  name  of  one  of 
his  apostles.  Christ  is  the  only  "  me- 
diator between  God  and  men,"  1  Tim. 
ii.  5,  the  messenger  of  the  new  and 
better  covenant,  which  he  sealed  with 
his  own  blood.  He  is  the  head  of  every 
man,  and  his  honors  should  not  be  di- 
vided. All  his  apostles  were  com- 
missioned by  him,  and  all  preach  sub- 
tantially  the  same    doctrine.     Why, 
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13  Is  Christ  divided?  was 
Paul  crucified  for  you  ?  or  were 
ye  baptized  in  the  uame  of  Paul  ? 


then,  adopt  the  name  of  either,  as  if 
he  should  be  believed  rather  than  the 
others,  or  as  if  Christ  had  sent  contra- 
dictory messages  by  his  diiferent  mes- 
sengers? IT  \'Vas  Paul  crucified  for 
you?  The  crowning  act  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  is  here  put  for  the  whole. 
As  if  ho  had  said,  was  Paul  the  Son 
of  God  ?  was  Paul  sent  to  save  his 
people  from  their  sins?  did  Paul  labor 
and  teach  in  the  Father's  name,  and 
did  he  submit  to  the  ignominious  death 
of  the  cross  for  your  sakes  ?  Do  j'ou  re- 
gard Paul  as  your  Saviour?  if  not, 
why  call  yourselves  by  his  name, 
rather  than  by  tho  name  of  Christ? 
The  modest  and  unassuming  character 
of  the  apostle  should  not  be  overlook- 
ed. He  does  not  inquire  whether 
Apollos  or  Peter  was  crucified  for  the 
Corinthians,  Had  ho  done  so,  it  might 
have  indicated  a  jciilousy  that  his 
brethren  received  mure  than  their  share 
of  honor  from  the  church  at  Corinth. 
Instead  of  this,  passing  by  the  impro- 
priety of  those  who  claimed  to  bo  "  of 
Apollos"  and  "of  Cephas,"  except  by 
implication,  he  addresses  himself  di- 
rectly to  those  who  called  themselves 
by  his  own  name,  and  earnestly  dis- 
claims all  such  honor.  He  was  willing, 
to  be  sure,  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  gospel,  which  also 
he  did  in  due  time.  But  he  had  not 
yet  been  crucified;  nor  was  he  willing 
to  accept  honors  which  belonged  only 
to  his  Lord  and  theirs.  IT  Or  were  ye 
baptized  in  the  ncnne  of  Paul  ?  Were 
ye  baptized  as  the  disciples  of  Paul  ? 
Were  ye  not  rather  baptized  as  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  the  true  head  and 
ruler  of  the  church?  "To  be  bap- 
tized into  any  one's  name,  or  into 
any  one,  is  solemnly,  by  that  ceremony, 
to  enter  himself  a  disciple  of  him 
into  whose  name  he  is  baptized,  with 
profession  to  receive  his  doctrine  and 
rules,  and  submit  to  his  authority;  a 
very  good  argument  hei'e,  why  they 
should  be  called  by  no  one's  name  but 
Christ's." — Locke.  Paul  appeals  to  his 
brethren  that  he  never  proposed  him- 


14  I  thank  God  that  I  bap- 
tized none  of  you,  but  Crispus 
and  Gains ; 


self  as  the  head  of  a  sect,  or  desired  that 
any  should  be  baptized  as  his  disciples. 
14.  I  thank  God  that  I  baptized  none 
of  you.  The  reason  follows  in  the  next 
verse.  Suspicion  of  a  wish  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  leader  might  have 
attached  to  him,  if  he  had  personally 
baptized  the  Corinthian  converts. 
Though  he  refrained  from  administer- 
ing this  rite  for  adiJFerent  reason,  vei*. 
17,  yet  now  he  rejoiced  that  he  was 
thereby  the  more  free  from  reasonable 
suspicion.  "  The  two  verses  from  the 
14th,  in  which  ho  disowns  tho  leader- 
ship amongst  them,  are  in  the  most 
characteristic  manner  of  St.  Paul.  The 
dash  of  indiJerence  with  Avhich  he 
treats  the  whole  subject  of  baptism, 
when  he  finds  that  the  converts  wei'e 
taking  class  names  from  those  who 
had  baptized  them,  breathes  at  once 
his  genuineness,  and  the  scornfulness 
with  which  his  natural  temper  set  aside 
all  comparisons  between  spiritual  re- 
alities and  outward  form.  '  I  thank 
God  that  I  baptized  none  of  jou,  ex- 
cept Crispus  and  Gaius  ';  and  then,  as 
if  the  matter  had  been  too  trivial  to 
live  distinctly  in  the  memoi'y,  he  adds, 
'  and  I  baptized  the  family  of  Ste- 
phanas, —  and  whether  I  baptized  any 
other  of  you,  I  know  not.' "  —  Thorn. 
While  he  did  not  disregard  any  proper 
form  or  ceremony,  he  always  considered 
and  represented  all  such  forms  and 
ceremonies  as  subordinate  to  the  things 
signified  by  them.  His  great  object 
was  to  induce  men  to  believe  the 
gospel,  to  embrace  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  Saviour,  and  to  love  and 
worship  God  as  the  Father  of  their 
spirits  and  the  supreme  source  of  all 
good.  While  engaged  in  this  great 
work,  he  could  not  turn  aside  for  mere 
ceremonial  purposes.  IT  But  Crispus. 
Crispus  was  "  the  chief  ruler  of  the 
synagogue,"  Acts  xviii.  8,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  converts  in  Corinth.  Per- 
haps the  fact  of  his  early  conversion, 
or  of  his  prominent  position  in  the 
city,  induced  Paul  to  baptize  him  with 
his   own   hands.     The   converts    gen- 
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15  Lest  any  should  say  that  I 
had  baptized  in  mine  own  name. 

erally  in  that  city  are  supposed  to 
have  been  baptized  by  Silas  and  Tim- 
othy, who  joined  Paul  soon  after  he 
arrived  at  Corinth.  Acts  xviii.  5. 
IT  And  Gains.  We  do  not  find  the 
name  of  Gaius  in  the  account  of  Paul's 
ministry  of  eighteen  months  at  Cor- 
inth. A  person  of  the  same  name,  and 
probably  the  same  individual,  is  named 
as  a  pi'ominent  disciple,  Acts  xix.  29; 
XX.  4;  and  at  his  house  in  Corinth 
Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
styling  him  "  my  host,  and  of  the  whole 
church."  Rom.  xvi.  23.  Paul  may 
have  baptized  him  for  reasons  similar 
to  those  which  induced  him  to  bap- 
tize Crispus.  These  were  prominent 
exceptions  to  his  general  rule  of  con- 
duct. 

15.  Lest  any  should  say,  &c.  Lest 
any  should  allege  their  baptism  by  me, 
as  an  excuse  for  calling  themselves  by 
my  name;  or  lest  any  others  should 
pretend  that  I  had  attempted  to  be- 
come the  head  of  a  faction,  by  baptiz- 
ing men  as  my  disciples. 

16.  And  I  baptized  also  the  house- 
hold. Or  family ;  which  may  be  under- 
stood to  mean  the  parents,  and  children, 
or  to  include  all  others  also  who  dwelt 
with  them.  This  declaration  is  suscep- 
tible of  different  interpretations;  and 
at  this  distance  of  time,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  corroboi"ating  evidence,  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide  which  is  correct.  It 
may  be  understood  as  a  correction  of 
the  statement  in  ver.  14.  After  nam- 
ing Crispus  and  Gaius,  who  were  prom- 
inent men  at  Corinth,  it  occurred  to  the 
apostle  that  he  had  also  baptized  those 
in  the  house  of  Stephanas.  Or  it  may 
be  understood,  not  as  a  correction  of  the 
former  statement,  but  as  an  addition  to 
it;  —  the  family  of  Stephanas  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  children.  He  had  bap- 
tized only  two  prominent  members  of 
the  Church,  and  in  addition  to  these 
had  also  baptized  a  few  children,  and 
others  of  less  note.  Or,  again,  as  some 
suppose,  Stephanas  did  not  reside  at 
Corinth  when  he  was  baptized,  ch.  xv:. 
15,  but  had  afterwards  removed  to  that 
city ;  in  which  case  the  apostle  may  be 


16   And  I  baptized  also  the 
household    of   Stephanas ;    be- 


understood  to  mean  that  he  had  bap- 
tized only  Crispus  and  Gaius  at  Cor- 
inth, but  had  also  baptized  the  family 
of  Stephanas,  who  had  since  become 
members   of  that  church.     In  either 
case,  there  is  no  contradiction  between 
this  verse  and  ver.  14;  and  in  either 
case,  also,  it  would  seem  that  the  whole 
family  was  baptized,  including   chil- 
dren.     See  note     on    Acts   xvi.    33. 
IT  Stephanas.     This  person  is  not  else- 
where named,  except  in  ch.  xvi.  15,  17. 
He  is   there  described   as   the  "  first 
fruits,"  or  one  of  the  earliest  converts, 
of  Achaia,  and  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  that  he  was  one  of  the  mes- 
sengers sent  to  Paul   by   the  Church 
at  Corinth.     "  The  Greek  writers  sup- 
pose  that  Stephanas  was  the  prison- 
keeper  at  Philippi  in  Macedonia,  who 
removed  to  Corinth  after  he  had  been 
converted     and    baptized     by     Paul. 
Acts  xvi.   27." — Calmet.     How   well 
founded  this  opinion  may  be,  we  have 
no  means  to   decide.     IT  Besides.     In 
addition  to  those  already  named.     IT  / 
hnow  not  whether  I  baptized  any  other. 
He  knew  that  he  had  baptized  compar- 
atively very  few  during  his  whole  min- 
istry ;  as  he  was  specially  commissioned 
for    a     diiferent     purpose,    ver.     14. 
Whether  any  of  that  small  number  had 
subsequently  removed  to  Corinth,  be- 
sides the  household  of  Stephanas,  he 
knew  not.     He  had  named  all  of  whom 
he  had  any  certain  knowledge.     "  Here 
the  apostle  insinuates  that  he  is  speak- 
ing, not  by  inspiration,  but  from  mem- 
ory.    He  did  not   remember  whether 
he  baptized   any  other  of  the  Corin- 
thians.    The  spirit  was  given  to  the 
apostles  indeed,  to  lead  them  into  all 
truth;  but   it  was   truth   relative   to 
the   plan   of  man's    salvation    which 
was  thus  made  known   to  them,  and 
not  truth  like  the  fact  here  mentioned, 
the  certain  knowledge   of  which  was 
of  no  use  whatever  to  the  world." — 
MacknijJu.  The  general  idea  expressed 
in  ver.  14-17,  is  that  Paul  had  baptized 
very  few  converts,  and  that   he  Avaa 
thankful   that   he    had    baptized    no 
more,  lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  a 
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sides,   I    know  not  whether  I 
baptized  any  other. 

17   For   Christ  sent  me   not 
to  baptize,   but  to   preach  the 


desire  to  become  the  head  of  a  party. 
He  disclaimed  the  leadership,  and  ac- 
knowledged himself  as  a  servant  not 
only  of  the  Master  but  of  the  brethren. 
2  Cor.  iv.  5.  lie  was  thankful  that 
he  had  done  nothing  which  might  indi- 
cate a  contrary  purpose.  Yet  in  for- 
bearing to  administer  baptism  as  a 
Christian  rite,  he  was  not  derelict  in 
duty.     See  ver.  17. 

17.  Fur  Christ  sent  me.  Though 
Paul  was  not  converted  until  after  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  yet  he  always 
claimed  to  have  received  his  apostolic 
commission  and  instructions  from  Jesus 
Christ  himself.  Acts  xxvi.  15-18 ;  Gal. 
i.  11,  12.  IT  Not  to  baptize.  Not  that 
he  was  forbidden  to  baptize,  but  that 
this  was  not  the  principal  part  of  his 
duty.  He  had  a  much  more  important 
charge,  to  tit  men  for  baptism,  to  con- 
vert them  to  the  truth,  to  convince 
them  that  Jesus  was  the  true  Messiah, 
so  that  they  might  rejoice  in  his  gospel, 
and  gladly  enrol  themselves  as  his  dis- 
ciples through  baptism.  Faith  was  first 
to  be  implanted  in  the  heart;  baptism 
followed  as  a  sign.  Acts  viii.  3(j,  37. 
Some  even  received  the  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  before  they 
were  baptized.  Acts  x.  44-48.  Hence 
it  follows  that  baptism,  however  proper 
as  a  sign,  or  profession,  or  pledge  of 
discipleship,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  "  saving  ordinance,"  or  worthy  to 
be  compared  in  importance  with  the 
faithful  preaching  of  the  gospel.  In 
forbearing  to  baptize  personally,  Paul 
imitated  his  Master;  for  "  Jesus  him- 
self baptized  not,  but  his  disciples." 
John  iv.  2.  In  like  manner,  Peter 
preached  the  gospel  to  Cornelius  and 
his  household,  but  did  not  personally 
baptize  them.  Acts  x.  47,  48.  "Paul 
was  not  a  baptist  among  the  Gentiles, 
as  John  was  a  baptist  among  the  Jews; 
nor  was  the  office  of  the  one  and  the 
other  alike.  The  Jews,  even  from 
their  cradles,  were  instructed  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Messiah,  and  in  the 
articles  of  religion,  so  that  John  had 
2* 


gospel :  not  with  wisdom  of 
words,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ 
slioukl  be  made  of  none  ef- 
fect. 


no  need  to  spend  much  pains  to  prepai-e 
them  for  baptism  in  the  name  of  the 
Messiah  now  to  come,  and  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  But 
how  much  pains  must  Paul  take 
among  the  Gentiles,  who  had  not  so 
much  as  even  heai'd  either  of  Christ 
or  of  the  true  God  ?  He  preached  there- 
fore daily;  and,  as  it  were,  drop  by 
drop  instilled  into  them  the  doctrine  of 
religion;  and  it  was  no  small  labor 
leisurely  to  lead  them  to  a  baptizable 
measure  of  knowledge,  if  I  may  have 
leave  so  to  express  it."  —  Liyhtfoct. 
IT  But  to  preach  the  f/ospel.  To  proclaim 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  from  sin 
through  Jesus  Christ.  See  note  on 
Luke  ii.  10.  This  was  the  great  work 
to  which  Paul  was  called  and  set  apart; 
and  he  did  not  choose  to  let  minor  mat- 
ters interfere  with  it.  He  would  not 
leave  the  word  of  God,  in  order  to  ad- 
minister rites  or  to  perform  services 
Avhich  did  not  require  apostolical  gifts. 
The  other  apostles  had  previously 
adopted  a  similar  rule  of  action.  See 
Acts  vi.  2.  IT  Njt  with  wisdoin  of  words. 
The  subject  hero  introduced,  namely, 
the  manner  in  which  Paul  had  preached 
the  gospel,  is  pursued  to  the  end  of  the 
third  chapter.  It  is  a  triumphant  refu- 
tation of  the  objection  urged  against 
him,  that  he  had  not  exhibited  the 
graces  of  rhetoric,  nor  enriched  his  dis- 
courses with  the  treasures  of  philoso- 
phy. He  did  not  seek  such  ornaments, 
but  rather  avoided  them  as  injurious  to 
the  great  object  of  his  mission.  His 
views  are  fully  developed  as  he  pro- 
ceeds. By  wisdom  ofwords,\n  this  place, 
we  are  not  to  understand  truly  wise 
words,  for  such  words  were  effectually 
used  by  the  apostle ;  but  the  reference  is 
to  words  of  worldly  wisdom,  the  subtle- 
ties of  vain  philosophy,  adorned  with 
rhetorical  graces.  Christ  did  not  com-t 
mission  him  to  preach  in  this  manner. 
The  gospel  was  to  be  proclaimed  and 
enforced  with  more  convincing  evidence 
of  its  truth.  IT  Lest  the  cross  of  Christ 
should  be  made  of  none   effect.      Paul 
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18  For  the  preaching  of  the 
cross  is  to  them  that  perish, 
foolishness  ;  but  unto  us  whicli 


preached  "  Jesus  Christ  and  him  ci*uci- 
fied,"  eh.  ii.  2,  as  the  only  proi^er 
foundation  for  Christian  belief.  He 
was  not  willing  that  the  power  of  truth 
thus  exhibited  should  be  obscured  by 
philosophy.  "  The  design  of  Paul  here 
cannot  be  to  condemn  true  eloquence 
and  just  reasoning,  but  to  rebuke  the 
vain  parade,  and  the  glittering  orna- 
ments, and  dazzling  rhetoric,  which 
were  objects  of  so  much  esteem  at 
Greece.  A  real  belief  of  the  gospel, 
a  simple  and  natural  statement  of  its 
sublime  truths,  will  admit  of  and 
prompt  to  the  most  manly  and  noble 
kind  of  eloquence.  The  highest  powers 
of  mind  and  the  most  varied  learning 
may  find  ample  scope  for  the  illustra- 
tion and  the  defence  of  the  simple  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  But  it 
does  not  depend  for  its  success  on  these, 
but  on  its  pure  and  heavenly  truths, 
borne  to  the  mind  by  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit."  —  Barnes. 

18.  For  the  preaching  of  the  Cross. 
Or  the  preaching  of  a  crucified  Saviour, 
ch.  ii.  2.  IT  To  them  that  perish.  Or, 
are  in  a  perishing  condition;  who  are 
yet  destitute  of  the  influences  of  sav- 
ing grace.  See  note  on  John  iii.  15. 
'^Foolishness.  Or,  folly.  When  Jesus 
taught  in  Judea,  the  Scribes  and  Phar- 
isees, contemning  his  humble  origin 
and  lack  of  scholastic  education, 
spurned  his  instructions  as  the  height 
of  folly.  And  equally  foolish  and 
vain  they  considered  the  preaching  of 
the  apostles,  after  their  liumble  Mas- 
ter had  been  crucified.  They  could 
not  endure  the  idea  of  becoming  dis- 
ciples of  one  who  was  born  in  humble 
life,  had  lived  in  poverty,  and  had  suf- 
ered  the  most  ignominious  death.  The 
preaching  of  the  same  crucified  Saviour 
was  equally  foolish  to  the  unbelieving 
Corinthians,  who  prided  themselves  on 
their  skill  in  philosophy.  Had  it  been 
announced  to  them,  that  some  eminent 
philosopher  had  made  an  important 
discovery  in  science  or  in  morals,  and 
had  the  message  been  communicated 
by  some  popular  orator,  they  would 


are  saved,  it  is  the  power  of 
God. 

19   For  it  is  written,  I  will 


have  listened  with  willing  ears.  But 
when  they  were  plainly  told  that 
among  the  Jews,  a  nation  whom  they 
despised  as  ignorant  of  philosophy, 
one  had  arisen,  claiming  to  be  a  teacher 
of  the  truth,  whose  success  in  his  own 
country  was  so  limited  that  he  had 
been  crucified  as  an  impostor;  and 
when  they  were  invited  to  believe  on 
him  as  a  divine  teacher,  whose  doc- 
trines would  have  a  purifying  effect 
on  their  hearts,  and  would  inspire 
them  with  lively  hopes  of  immortal 
blessedness,  —  they  rejected  the  invita- 
tion with  scorn.  It  was  utter  folly,  in 
their  estimation.  IT  But  unto  us  which 
are  saved.  "To  us  who  have  come  in 
to  Christ  by  repentance  and  faith."  — 
Hammond.  "  To  us  who  are  saved 
from  the  errors  of  heathenism  and 
Judaism."  —  MacJcnigJu.  The  phrase 
probably  includes  also  that  present 
deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin  and 
death  which  our  Lord  declares  to  be 
consequent  upon  the  exercise  of  true 
faith.  See  John  v.  24.  IT /it  is  the  power 
of  God.  It  exerts  a  divine  power.  It 
produces  an  efiect  which  philosophy 
has  in  vain  attempted.  It  discloses 
the  divine  character  and  purposes,  it 
atfects  the  heart,  it  inspires  love,  it 
excites  hope,  it  imparts  peace;  thus 
giving  full  assurance  that  it  is  of 
heavenly  origin,  and  not  a  device  of 
human  wisdom.  Moreover,  it  is  ac- 
companied, in  the  hearts  of  believers, 
by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  is  literally  the  power  of  God. 
See  note  on  Rom.  i.  16. 

19.  For  it  is  written.  See  Isaiah 
xxix.  14.  This  appeal  to  the  Old 
Testament  is  addressed  particularly  to 
the  Jews  at  Corinth,  of  whom  there 
were  many.  Acts  xviii.  1-6.  Although 
not  a  prophecy  of  the  particular 
events  to  which  the  apostle  refers,  the 
passage  quoted  embraces  a  principle 
properly  applicable  to  them,  namely, 
that  divine  wisdom  infinitely  exceeds 
human  wisdom.  IT  /  will  destroy  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise.  As  the  noonday 
sun  eclipses  the  splendor  of  artificial 
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destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise, 
and  will  bring  to  nothing  the 
understanding  of  the  prudent. 

20  Where  is  the  wise  ?  where 
is  the  scribe  ?  where  is  the  dis- 


light,  so  the  wisdom  of  God  exhibits 
the  comparative  folly  of  all  the  specu- 
lations of  philosophy.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  here  announced 
is  found  in  ver.  21.  IT  And  will  brinr/ 
to  nothing,  &c.  Substantially  a  repe- 
tition of  the  preceding  words.  The 
verse  is  one  of  the  Hebrew  parallels, 
so  frequent  in  the  prophetic  and  poet- 
ical portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

20.  Where  is  the  wise?  The  phi- 
losopher. In  early  times,  the  learned 
Greeks  were  called  wise  men,  or  sages. 
Subsequently  they  assumed  a  more 
modest  title,  and  were  styled  lovers  of 
wisdom,  or,  as  this  Greek  term  appears 
in  its  English  dress,  philosophers. 
IT  Where  is  the  scribe  ?  Among  the 
Jews,  the  class  who  devoted  themselves 
to  transcribing  the  law,  were  called 
scribes ;  in  process  of  time  they  became 
interpreters  of  the  law.  Comp.  Matt, 
xxii.  35,  and  Mark  xii.  28.  A  some- 
what similar  class  among  the  Greeks 
had  a  similar  designation.  IT  Where 
is  the  disputer  of  this  world?  "The 
acute  and  subtle  sophist  of  this  age." 
— Barnes.  The  word  denotes  one  who 
seeks  diligently  for  the  hidden  causes 
of  things.  By  these  several  questions, 
the  apostle  by  no  means  intimates  that 
the  philosophers  and  scribes  and  dis- 
puters  had  disappeared.  Corinth  was 
full  of  them.  His  meaning,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  what  follows,  is  that  all 
their  boasted  wisdom  had  availed 
nothing;  that  it  was  put  to  shame 
and  made  to  appear  as  foolishness  by 
the  revelation  of  the  wisdom  of  God. 
Where,  then,  was  their  proud  emi- 
nence ?  IT  Hath  not  God  made  foolish 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  ?  Hath  he 
not  revealed  a  wisdom  so  infinitely  su- 
perior to  all  human  wisdom,  that  the 
latter  is  comparatively  foolish  ?  Wis- 
dom does  not  actually  become  folly; 
but  it  appears  such,  when  contrasted 
with  wisdom  which  is  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  it. 

21.  For   after  that.     Or,  when,  as 


puter  of  this  world?  hath  not 
God  made  foolish  the  wisdom 
of  this  world  .5^ 

21  For  after  that  in  the  wis- 
dom of  God  the  world  by  wisdom 

translated  by  Macknight  ,and  Cony- 
beare.  The  more  usual  meaning  of 
the  word,  however,  is  because,  which 
seems  to  be  its  meaning  here.  IT  In 
the  wisdom  of  God.  According  to  the 
wise  design  and  arrangement  of  God. 
For  wise  purposes,  God  delayed,  for 
four  thousand  years,  a  full  i-evelation 
of  himself  to  mankind.  To  the  Jews 
he  had  revealed  himself  partially; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  mutual 
antipathy  between  them  and  other 
nations,  the  knowledge  communicated 
to  them  had  made  slight  progress  in 
the  world.  An  opportunity  had  thus 
been  afforded  to  make  full  trial  of  the 
strength  and  capacity  of  human  reason. 
With  what  success,  the  language  of  the 
apostle  sufficiently  indicates.  Many 
commentators  understand  the  "wis- 
dom of  God  "  to  mean  here  the  wisdom 
displayed  in  the  works  of  creation, 
which  had  failed  to  impress  a  true  idea 
of  his  character  upon  the  minds  of  man. 
But  the  former  interpretation  appears 
more  natural.  IT  The  world.  Man- 
kind. Particular  reference  is  mani- 
festly made  to  those  who  claimed  su- 
perior knowledge — the  wise,  the  scribe, 
the  disputer.  Whatever  was  within 
the  scope  of  human  ability,  they  pro- 
fessed to  have  accomplished;  and  the 
apostle  cites  them  as  an  example  of 
what  the  world,  in  its  best  estate,  could 
do.  V  By  wisdom.  By  such  wisdom  as 
the  human  intellect  could  attain,  un- 
aided by  revelation.  By  such  wisdom 
as  the  best  philosophers  and  wisest 
men  had  acquired.  IT  Knew  not  God. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  heathen 
philosophers  were  entirely  unconscious 
of  the  existence  of  God.  History 
demonstrates  that  they  acknowledged 
power  superior  to  man.  And  Paul  de- 
clares, Rom.  i.  19-23,  that  they  "  knew 
God,"  but  were  guilty  because  they 
"  glorified  him  not  as  God,"  but 
"  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorrup- 
tible God  into  an  image  made  like  to 
corruptible  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four- 
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knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God 
by  the  foolishness  of  preaching 
to  save  them  that  believe. 
22    For  the  Jews  require  a 

footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things." 
But  although  bis  existence  was  per- 
ceiyed  through  his  works,  the  philoso- 
phers failed  to  discover  his  true  charac- 
ter. They  clothed  him  with  attributes, 
not  only  foreign  to  his  character,  but 
odious  and  abhorrent.  In  the  text,  the 
apostle  refere  especially  to  their  failure 
to  perceive  his  design  to  bestow  immor- 
tal life  and  blessedness  upon  mankind. 
IT  It  pleased  God.  Both  the  plan  of 
salvation  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  made  known  to  men  the  apostle  as- 
cribes to  the  "  good  pleasure  of  God." 
See  Eph.  i.  9,  10.  After  the  wise  men 
and  philosophers  had  vainly  attempted 
for  ages  to  "  find  out  the  Almighty  to 
perfection,"  Job  xi.  7,  and  to  penetrate 
his  designs,  it  pleased  God,  in  his  own 
way  and  by  means  of  his  own  appoint- 
ment, to  make  himself  known,  and  to 
reveal  that  "  eternal  purpose  Avhich  he 
purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 
Eph.  iii.  11.  '^  By  the  foolishness  of 
preachiny.  Not  by  foolish  preaching; 
but  by  the  preaching  of  that  gospel 
which  was  accounted  foolishness  by  the 
worldly-wise.  IT  To  save  them  that  be- 
lieve. The  gospel  makes  known  the 
plan  of  final  salvation  through  grace. 
But  the  reference  here  is  to  that  special 
salvation  which  is  enjoyed  by  believers, 
in  the  present  life.  "Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labor,  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest."  Matt.  xi.  28. 
"  He  that  heareth  my  word  and  believ- 
eth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlast- 
ing life,  and  shall  not  come  into  con- 
demnation ;  but  is  passed  from  death 
unto  life."  John  v.  24.  ""\Ye  which 
have  believed  do  enter  into  rest." 
Heb.  iv.  3.  "We  trust  in  the  living 
God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men, 
especially  of  those  that  believe."  1 
Tim.  iv.  10. 

22.  For  the  Jews  require  a  sign.  Not 
merely  a  miracle,  it  would  seem ;  for 
such  they  had  witnessed,  both  in  Jeru- 
salem and  elsewhere.  Even  at  Corinth, 
Paul  had  abundantly  exhibited  such 
signs,  as  evidence  of  apostleship.  2  Cor. 


sign,  and  the  Greeks -seek  after 
Avisdom : 

23    But    we    preach    Christ 
crucified,    unto    the     Jews    a 


xii.  12.  But  the  Jews  at  Corinth,  like 
their  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  required 
some  more  stupendous  miracle.  It  had 
been  long  believed  by  the  Jews,  that 
when  the  Messiah  should  appear,  there 
should  be  some  signal  manifestation  of 
glory  in  the  heavens.  See  Matt.  xii. 
cJ9;  xvi.  4.  Such  signs  our  Lord  did 
not  choose  to  exhibit,  and  he  was  re- 
jected and  crucified.  Such  signs  are 
supposed  to  have  been  required  by  the 
Jews  at  Corinth ;  and  because  they  were 
not  exhibited,  manj'  persisted  in  unbe- 
lief. IT  And  the  Greeks  seek  after  wis- 
dom. They  were  so  devoted  to  philoso- 
phy, as  the  summit  of  all  knowledge, 
that  they  imagined  no  doctrine  could  be 
true  which  was  not  the  result  of  subtle 
reasoning.  Because  the  gospel  was  not 
presented  to  them  in  this  form,  they 
rejected  it  as  foolishness. 

23.  But  we.  The  apostles  and  min- 
isters of  Christ.  IT  Preach  Christ  cruci- 
fied. Crucifixion  was  then  regarded  as 
the  most  ignominious  form  of  death- 
Yet  Paul  did  not  disguise  the  fact  that 
his  Master  had  been  crucified ;  on  the 
conti'ary,  he  gloried  in  the  cross.  Not- 
withstanding the  known  prejudices  of 
his  hearers,  he  openly  avowed  that  the 
gospel  which  he  preached  was  revealed 
to  men  by  a  person  not  trained  in  the 
schools  of  philosophy  nor  conspicuous 
for  worldly  splendor,  yet "  approved  of 
G  od,by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs, 
which  God  did  by  him."  Acts  ii.  22; 
who  "went  about  doing  good,"  Acts 
X.  38,  and  testifying  his  Father's  love, 
until  he  died  on  the  cross,  with  a  prayer 
for  his  murderers  upon  his  lips.  Luke 
xxiii.  34.  Such  was  the  teacher  whom 
Paul  recommended,  as  able  to  instruct 
Greek  philosophers  and  bigoted  Jews, 
and  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation. 
IT  Stumblinj-block.  See  note  on  Rom. 
ix.  32.  The  particular  "stone  of  of- 
fence," here  referred  to,  at  which  the 
Jews  stumbled,  was  the  humble  appear- 
ance of  Christ  on  earth  and  his  igno- 
minious death ;  they  would  not  accept 
him  as  a  teacher  from  God,  unless  thej 
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stumbling-block,  and  unto  the 
Greeks  foolishness ; 

2-i  But  unto  them  which  are 
called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks, 


could  have  some  stupendous  sign  of  his 
divine  authority.  IT  Foolishness.  See 
note  on  ver.  18.  "  Because  they  could 
not  believe  that  proclaiming  supreme 
happiness  through  a  man  that  was  cru- 
cified at  Judea  as  a  malefactor,  could 
ever  comport  with  reason  and  common 
sense ;  for  both  the  matter  and  manner 
of  the  preaching  were  opposite  to  every 
notion  they  had  formed  of  what  was 
dignified  and  philosophic." —  Clarice. 

24.  But  unto  them  which  are  called. 
To  them  who  have  received  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  into  good  and  hon- 
est hearts;  in  other  words,  to  Chris- 
tians. See  note  on  Rom.  i.  7.  IT  Both 
Jews  and  Greeks.  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons;  and  therefore  all  the  na- 
tions of  men  whom  he  hath  created  to 
dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  whether 
Jew  or  Greek,  whether  ignorant  or 
learned  in  the  schools  of  philosophy, 
have  an  equal  interest  in  his  grace 
revealed  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son. 
IT  Christ  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom 
of  God.  As  he  was  "  the  brightness 
of  God's  glory  and  the  express  image 
of  his  person,"  Heb.  i.  3,  the  divine 
power  and  wisdom  were  manifest  in 
him.  Hence  he  performed  those 
works  which  no  man  could  perform 
except  God  were  with  him,  and  spake 
as  never  man  spake.  John  iii.  2; 
vii.  46.  Moreover,  by  the  influence 
of  his  spirit  in  the  heart,  he  gives  the 
believer  full  assurance  that  the  wisdom 
of  God  and  the  power  of  God  are  an 
unerring  guide  and  a  sure  protection. 
But  the  apostle  may  be  understood,  by 
a  common  figure,  to  put  Christ  for  his 
doctrine ;  and  to  mean  that  the  gospel, 
which  was  preached  in  the  name  of  a 
crucified  Saviour,  was  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  to  all  be- 
lievers, of  whatever  nation.  And  this 
both  literally  and  figuratively ;  it  gave 
them  strength  to  endure  trials  and 
temptations,  and  guided  them,  by  a 
way  which  they  knew  not,  to  purity 
and  peace:  it  also  disclosed  the  divin- 
est  wisdom  of  the  plan  devised  for  the 


Christ  the  power  of  God,  and 
the  wisdom  of  God. 

25  Because  the  foolishness  of 
God  is  wiser  than  men ;  and  the 


salvation  of  men,  and  the  resistless 
power  with  which  the  execution  of  that 
plan  was  accomplished. 

25.  Because  the  foolishness  of  God. 
Or  what  men  regard  as  foolishness.  A 
fine  vein  of  irony  runs  through  this 
and  the  succeeding  verses.  The  Greeks 
called  the  gospel  foolishness.  Grant 
it,  says  the  apostle ;  yet  even  this  fool- 
ishness is  infinitely  superior  to  your 
wisdom;  and  all  your  philosophical 
schemes  are  confounded  and  put  to 
shame  by  it.  The  whole  verse  has  been 
well  paraphrased  thus :  "For  the  ac- 
tions and  dispositions  of  God's  counsels, 
that  which  in  man's  opinion  hath  least 
wisdom  in  it,  is  infinitely  to  be  prefer- 
red before  all  that  men  deem  wisest; 
and  that  which  men  think  hath  nothing 
of  strength  or  virtue,  hath  much  more 
of  power  in  it  than  anything  else,  it 
being  a  much  more  glorious  act  of 
power  to  raise  Christ  from  the  dead, 
than  not  to  have  permitted  him  to  die, 
as  it  was  a  more  likely  way  to  bring 
any  piously-disposed  person  to  receive 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  when  he  laid 
down  his  life  for  it,  than  if  he  had  been 
the  most  prosperous  in  this  world." 
—  Hammond.  IT  Is  wiser  than  men. 
That  is,  than  the  wisdom  of  men.  Men 
prided  themselves  on  their  wisdom; 
yet  what  had  it  accomplished  for  the 
purification  of  mankind  from  sin?  Let 
the  apostle's  description  of  the  moral 
state  of  the  Gentile  world,  Rom.  i.  28- 
32,  which  is  fully  verified  by  history, 
be  taken  as  an  answer.  What  had 
that  wisdom  discovered  concerning  the 
future  condition  of  the  human  race  ? 
The  wisest  philosophers  expressed  a 
hope,  by  no  means  very  confident,  of 
future  life  and  happiness.  But  the 
wisdom  of  God,  which  they  accounted 
foolishness,  had  devised  and  revealed  a 
plan  by  which  immortal  life  and  purity 
and  happiness  were  secured  to  all  men, 
and  by  which  also  the  purifying  pro- 
cess might  commence  here,  and  a  fore- 
taste of  heaven  be  enjoyed  through 
faith.     IT  And  the  weakness  of  God. 
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weakness 
than  men. 


of   God  is  sti'onger 


Either  what  men  consider  to  be  weak- 
ness or  the  slightest  exertion  of  his 
power.  IT  Is  stronger  than  men.  Is 
stronger  than  the  utmost  strength  of 
men.  This  is  true  in  all  respects.  The 
least  exertion  of  divine  power  can  ac- 
complish more  than  the  united  strength 
of  mankind.  He  has  but  to  withhold 
his  sustaining  power  for  one  moment, 
and  the  whole  race  would  perish  from 
the  earth.  What  is  the  power  of  man 
compared  with  that  which  holds  the 
suns  and  planets  in  their  places,  and 
guides  the  complicated  machinery  of 
the  universe  !  But  the  apostle  seems 
here  to  speak  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  salvation  of  men.  And 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  infinite  superi- 
ority of  divine  power  is  manifest. 
Philosophers  had  exerted  all  their 
moral  power  for  the  reformation  of 
men;  and  yet  they  remained  in  the 
very  depth  of  pollution.  God's  power 
was  displayed,  not  only  by  securing  the 
final  salvation  of  men  from  sin,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  eternal  purpose,  but  by 
turning  many  from  their  sins  and  im- 
planting holiness  in  their  hearts,  even 
in  this  life,  through  faith  in  that 
gospel  which  he  had  established  by 
means  which  men  considered  so  Aveak; 
namely,  first,  by  the  ministry  of  his 
Son,  whom  he  permitted  to  be  crucified, 
and  afterwards  by  apostles,  who  were 
despised  as  destitute  of  worldly  rank 
and  literary  culture.  Weak  as  these 
instruments  of  God's  power  were  con- 
sidered, and  weak  as  they  actually 
were,  except  through  divine  aid,  — 
they  had  already  accomplished  more 
in  a  few  years,  for  the  advancement 
of  holiness  and  happiness  on  the  earth, 
than  the  combined  strength  of  orators, 
wise  men,  and  philosophers,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world. 

26.  For  ye  nee  your  calling.  "  You 
know  the  general  character  and  condi- 
tion of  those  who  are  Christians  among 
you,  that  they  have  not  been  generally 
taken  from  the  wise,  the  rich,  and  the 
learned,  but  from  humble  life.  The  de- 
sign of  the  apostle  here  is  to  show  that 
the  gospel  did  not  depend  for  its  success 


26  For  ye  see  your  calling, 
brethren,  how  that  not  many 


on  human  wisdom.  His  argument  is, 
that  in  fact  those  who  were  blessed  by 
it  had  not  been  of  the  elevated  ranks  of 
life  mainly,  but  that  God  had  shown 
his  power  by  choosing  those  who  were 
ignorant  and  vicious  and  abandoned, 
and  by  reforming  and  purifying  their 
lives." — Barnes.  Such  is  the  opinion 
of  commentators  generally ;  but  there 
are  grave  reasons  for  doubting  its  cor- 
rectness. The  "  design  "  of  the  apostle 
is  correctly  stated;  but  does  the  "ar- 
gument," as  here  described,  accomplish 
that  design  ?  God's  choice  of  the  igno- 
rant and  humble,  as  believers,  does 
not  seem  necessarily  to  impeach  the 
wisdom  of  philosophers,  as  teachers. 
For  this  reason,  and  for  another  which 
will  hereafter  be  mentioned,  I  prefer 
the  interpretation  given  by  Macknight, 
who  paraphrases  the  verse  thus :  — 
"For  ye  see  the  calling  of  you,  breth- 
ren, that  not  many  persons  remarkable 
for  human  literature,  not  many  mighty 
by  their  offices,  not  many  eminent  for 
their  noble  birth,  are  chosen  to  call  you 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel." 
He  adds  this  note:  "  These  words  (call 
you)  I  have  supplied  from  the  first 
clause  of  the  verse.  Our  translators 
have  supplied  the  words  are  called, 
which  convey  a  sentiment  neither  true 
nor  suitable  to  the  apostle's  design. 
It  is  not  true:  for  even  in  Judea, 
'  among  the  chief  rulers  many  believed 
on  him,'  John  xii.  42,  particularly  Nic- 
odemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 
Other  Jews  likewise  of  rank  and  learn- 
ing were  called;  such  as  the  noble- 
man whose  sick  son  Jesus  cured,  John 
iv.  53,  and  Manaen,  Herod's  foster- 
brother,  and  Cornelius,  and  Gamaliel, 
and  that  great  company  of  priests  men- 
tioned Acts  vi.  7, '  who  were  obedient  to 
the  faith.'  At  Ephcsus,  many  who 
used  the  arts  of  magic  and  divination 
were  called,  and  who  were  men  of 
learning,  as  appears  from  the  num- 
ber and  value  of  their  books  which 
they  burnt  after  embracing  the  gospel, 
Acts  xix.  19.  And  in  such  numerous 
churches  as  those  of  Antioch,  Thessa- 
lonica,   Corinth,  and    Rome,   it  can 
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wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble, 
are  called  : 


hardly  be  doubted  that  there  were  dis- 
ciples in  the  higher  ranks  of  life.  There 
were  brethren  even  in  the  emperor's 
family,  Phil.  iv.  22.  In  short,  the  pre- 
cepts in  the  epistles,  to  masters  to  treat 
their  slaves  with  humanity,  and  to 
women  concerning  their  not  adorning 
themselves  with  gold,  and  silver,  and 
costly  raiment,  show  that  many  wealthy 
persons  had  embraced  the  gospel.  On 
the  other  hand,  though  it  were  true 
'that  not  many  wise  men,  &c.,  wei'o 
called,'  it  did  not  suit  the  apostle's  ar- 
gument to  mention  it  here.  For  surely 
God's  not  calling  many  of  the  wise,  &c., 
joined  with  his  calling  the  foolish  ones 
of  the  world  to  believe,  did  not  put 
to  shame  the  wise,  and  strong,  &g. 
Whereas,  if  the  discourse  is  understood 
of  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  who  were 
employed  to  convert  the  world,  all  is 
clear  and  pertinent.  God  chose  not  the 
learned,  the  mighty,  and  the  noble  ones 
of  this  world,  to  preach  the  gospel,  but 
illiterate  and  weak  men,  and  men  of 
low  birth;  and  by  making  them  suc- 
cessful in  reforming  mankind,  he  put 
to  shame  the  legislators,  statesmen, 
and  philosophers,  among  the  heathens, 
and  the  learned  scribes  and  doctors 
among  the  Jews,  who  never  had  done 
anything  to  purpose  in  that  matter." 
— Macknijht.  There  is  yet  another  rea- 
son for  regarding  this  as  the  true  inter- 
pretation. The  apostle  exhorts  his 
brethren  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian union,  and  rebukes  them  for  their 
divisions,  ver.  10-12.  It  is  manifest 
that  what  follows,  to  the  end  of  ch.  iii., 
is  designed  to  enforce  his  exhortation 
and  rebuke.  See  ch.  ii.  5 ;  iii.  3-7, 
21-23.  It  is  not  obvious  how  the 
fact  that  God  had  called  one  class  of 
men  rather  than  another,  to  become 
the  first  fruits  of  faith  in  the  gospel, 
is  specially  applicable  to  this  design. 
But  the  fact  that  the  whole  plan  of 
salvation  is  the  result  of  divine  grace, 
and  that  it  was  communicated  through 
the  instrumentality  of  men  regarded 
as  foolish  and  weak,  rather  than 
through  the  wise,  the  mighty,  and  the 


27  But  God  hath  chosen  tlie 
foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise ;    and   God 


noble,  furnishes  the  best  reason  why 
the  faith  of  believers  "should  not 
stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the 
power  of  God,"  ch.  ii.  5 ;  and  why  they 
should  not  call  themselves  by  the 
name  of  their  respective  teachers,  in- 
asmuch as  whoever  might  have  sowed 
the  seed,  its  increase,  or  its  efiicacy, 
depended  wholly  on  the  divine  bless- 
ing, ch.  iii.  5-7.  In  short,  if  the  text 
be  applied  to  believers,  its  relation 
to  the  apostle's  argument  is  not  easily 
seen;  but  if  it  be  applied  to  the 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  its  relation  is 
distinct,  and  its  pertinency  obvious. 
IT  Not  many  wise  men.  Not  many  phi- 
losophers, or  men  accounted  wise. 
The  exceptions  were  few.  Paul  was 
thoroughly  educated  in  the  learning 
of  the  Jews,  and  not  unskilled  in 
Grecian  philosophy.  ApoUos,  also,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  both  learned 
and  eloquent.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  the  earliest  preachers  of  the 
gospel  were  of  the  unlearned  class, 
Acts  iv.  13,  for  the  reason  indicated  in 
ch.  ii.  5 ;  and  concerning  the  excep- 
tions, Paul  affirms  that  success  should 
be  ascribed  wholly  to  God,  ch.  iii.  5-7. 
IT  After  the  flesh.  In  human  estima- 
tion; or,  in  regard  to  human  wis- 
dom. IT  Njt  many  mrjhty.  Possess- 
ing great  power,  or  influence,  whether 
derived  from  social  or  official  position, 
or  from  natural  or  acquired  strength 
of  mind.  IT  Not  many  noble.  Of  high 
birth.  IT  Are  called.  These  words 
are  supplied  by  the  translators.  Call 
you,  would  bo  more  proper.  See  the 
first  note  on  this  verse. 

27.  But  God  hath  chosen.  The 
apostle  is  careful  to  recognize  God,  not 
only  as  the  author  of  the  blessing,  but 
as  the  supreme  director  of  the  manner 
of  its  bestowment.  IT  The  foolish  thinys 
of  the  world.  Men  accounted  foolish 
by  the  philosophers.  Grant  them  to 
be  foolish;  they  have  accomplished 
more  than  the  wise  men  who  despise 
them.  IT  To  confound  the  wise.  To 
bring  them  to  shame.  By  accomplish- 
ing more  than  had  resulted  from  all 
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hath  chosen  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the 
things  which  are  mighty ; 

28  And  base  things  of  the 
world,  and  things  which  are 
despised,  hath  God  chosen,  yea. 


their  exertions,  and  by  establishing 
the  gospel  in  spite  of  their  opposition. 
IT  And  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things, 
&c.  Substantially  the  same  idea  is 
repeated,  in  different  phraseology. 

28.     And  base  things  of  the  world, 
and  things  which  are  despised.     Not  ac- 
tually base  and  despicable;  but  so  re- 
garded by  the  lovers  and  worshippers 
of  vain   philosophy.      IT   And   things 
which  are  not.     A  hyperbolical  expres- 
sion, to  denote  in  the  strongest  possible 
manner  the  ability  of  God  to  accom- 
plish his  designs  without  the  aid  of 
human  wisdom.     As   if  not   satisfied 
by  saying  that  God  could  communi- 
cate the  blessings  of  the  gospel  through 
the  instrumentality  of  men  who  were 
regarded  as  foolish  and  weak,  to  the 
utter  discomfiture  of  those  who  were 
proud  of  their   philosophical  attain- 
ments, he  adds  that  the  work  is  also 
accomplished  through  those  who  are 
accounted  as   absolutely    nothing,  — 
too  insignificant  to  bo  regarded  at  all. 
"  In  this  passage,  the  apostle  imitated 
the  contemptuous  language  in  which 
the   Greek    philosophers    affected    to 
speak  of  the  Christian  preachers ;  yet, 
as  he  does  it  in  irony,  he  thereby  ag- 
grandized them.     The  first  preachers 
of  the  gospel,  as  Dr.  Newton  observes, 
on   Prophecy,    vol.   i.   p.  237,    'were 
chiefly  a  few  poor  fishermen,  of  low 
parentage  and  education,  of  no  learn- 
ing or  eloquence,  of  no  reputation  or 
authority,   despised   as   Jews   by   the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  by  the  Jews  as 
the  meanest  and  worst  of  themselves. 
What    improper     instruments    were 
these  to  contend  with  the  prejudices 
of  the  world,  the  superstition  of  the 
people,   the   interests   of  the  priests, 
the   vanity   of  the   philosophers,  the 
pride  of  the  rulers,  the  malice  of  the 
Jews,  the  learning  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  power  of  Rome  ! '     But  the  weaker 
the   instruments   who   converted    the 
world,  the  greater  was  the  display  of 


and   things  which  are  not,  to 
bring  to  nought  things  that  are : 

29  That  no  flesh  should  glory 
in  his  presence. 

30  But    of    him    are    ye    in 
Christ  Jesus,   who   of    God  is 


the  power  of  God  by  which  they 
acted."  —  MacJcnight.  IT  To  bring  to 
noug/it.  To  confound,  to  humble.  See 
note  on  ver.  27.  IT  Things  that  are. 
The  proper  contrast  to  "  things  which 
are  not."  The  reference  is  to  those 
who  were  proud  of  their  own  attain- 
ments, and  despised  others. 

2d.  That  no  flesh.  No  man:  no 
class  of  men.  The  phrase  often  occurs 
in  this  sense.  Matt.  xxiv.  22;  Mark 
xiii.  20;  Rom.  iii.  20;  Gal.  ii.  16. 
^  Should  glory.  Or,  should  boast. 
See  note  on  Rom.  iv.  2.  IT  In  his 
presence.  Before  God.  The  idea  is, 
that  no  man  in  the  sight  of  God  should 
boast  of  his  actions  or  possessions,  as 
if  they  were  the  results  of  his  own 
wisdom  or  exertions;  but  all  should 
rather  acknowledge  God  as  the  giver 
of  all  things,  ver.  31.  Here  we  have 
the  application  of  the  argument  thus 
far  to  the  subject  in  hand.  The  con- 
version of  the  Corinthian  brethren  had 
not  been  produced  by  the  speculations 
of  philosophers,  but  through  the 
preaching  of  a  despised  class.  Yet 
these  preachers  were  but  instruments 
in  the  hand  of  God,  who  was  pleased 
to  exhibit  his  power  through  them  to 
the  mortification  and  discomfiture  of 
the  worldly-wise  and  powerful ;  there- 
fore they  had  no  reason  to  boast  of 
their  own  success,  but  were  bound  to 
give  all  the  glory  to  God.  Tho  natu- 
ral conclusion  is,  that  their  converts 
deserved  the  apostolical  rebuke,  for 
professing  themselves  followers  of  one 
or  another  of  these  teachers,  instead  of 
acknowledging  themselves  disciples  of 
Christ,  and  obeying  him,  to  the  glory 
of  God. 

30.  But  of  him.  "  That  is,  by  his 
agency  and  power.  It  is  not  by  phi- 
losophy ;  not  from  ourselves ;  but  by 
his  mercy."  —  Barnes.  They  owed 
their  conversion  and  their  hopes,  not 
to  the  speculations  of  philosophers,  or 
the  efforts  of  earthly  dignitaries,  but 
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made  unto  us  wisdom,  and 
righteou.sness,  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  redemption : 


to  the  grace  of  God,  manifested  in  his 
Son,  and  proclaimed  by  his  humble 
followers.  TT  Are  ye.  The  converted 
Corinthians.  The  phrase  is  emphatic, 
equivalent  to,  Ye  are  what  ye  are, 
that  is,  Christians.  Whatever  may  be 
the  strength  of  your  faith,  the  assur- 
ance of  your  hopes,  or  the  purity  of 
your  hearts  and  conduct,  you  owe 
it  all  to  divine  grace.  IT  In  Christ. 
Through  the  medium  or  ministry  of 
Christ.  Or  the  phrase,  "Are  ye  in 
Christ,"  may  perhaps  rather  be  under- 
stood to  mean  simply.  Ye  are  Chris- 
tians, as  in  llom.  xvi.  7.  IT  Who  of 
God.  By  the  will  of  God.  The  whole 
plan  of  salvation  was  devised  by  God, 
who  appointed  his  Son  as  the  agent 
and  medium  of  its  accomplishment. 
IT  Is  made  unto  us  wisdom.  "  That  is, 
he  is  to  us  the  source  of  wisdom;  it  is 
by  him  that  wo  are  made  wise.  This 
cannot  mean  that  his  wisdom  becomes 
strictly  and  properly  ours,  that  it  is 
set  over  to  us  and  i-eckoncd  as  our  own, 
for  that  is  not  true.  But  it  must  mean 
simply  that  Christians  have  become 
truly  wise  by  the  agency,  the  teaching, 
and  the  work  of  Christ."  —  Barnes. 
What  had  never  been  accomplished  by 
philosophers,  in  their  attempts  to  dis- 
cover the  true  character  and  to  pene- 
trate the  designs  of  God,  had  been  re- 
vealed by  Christ,  and  was  made  known 
to  his  disciples.  IT  Riyhteousness. 
Freedom  from  sinfulness.  See  note  on 
Rom.  i.  17.  "  This  declaration  simply 
affirms  that  we  become  righteous 
through  him,  as  it  is  affirmed  that  we 
become  wise,  sanctilied,  and  redeemed, 
through  him.  But  neither  of  the 
expressions  determine  anything  as  to 
the  mode  by  which  it  is  done.  The 
leading  idea  of  the  apostle,  which 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  is  that 
the  Gi'ecks  by  their  philosophy  did  not 
become  truly  wise,  rir^hteous,  sancti- 
fied, and  redeemed;  but  that  this  was 
accomplished  through  Jesus  Christ. 
But  in  what  way  this  was  done,  or  by 
what  process  or  mode,  is  not  here 
stated;  and  it  should  be  no  more  as- 


31  Tliat,  according  as  it  is 
written,  He  tliat  glorieth,  let 
him  glory  in  tlie  Lord. 


sumed  from  this  text,  that  we  became 
righteous  by  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
righteousness,  than  it  should  be  that 
we  became  Avise  by  the  imputation  of 
his  wisdom,  and  sanctified  by  the  impu- 
tation of  his  holiness.  If  tliis  passage 
AYould  prove  one  of  these  points,  it 
would  prove  all.  But  as  it  is  absurd 
to  say  that  we  became  wise  by  the  im- 
putation of  the  personal  wisdom  of 
Christ,  so  this  passage  should  not  be 
brought  to  prove  that  we  became 
righteous  by  the  imputation  of  his 
righteousness.  Whatever  may  be  the 
truth  of  that  doctrine,  this  passage 
does  not  prove  it." — Barnes.  IT  Sa7ic- 
tification.  Or  holiness,  as  the  same 
word  is  often  translated.  It  differs 
from  righteousness  in  this,  that  it  im- 
plies the  existence  of  holy  affections, 
while  righteousness  does  not  necessa- 
rily imply  anything  more  than  free- 
dom from  actual  sinfulness  in  a  moral 
agent.  Ilightcousncss  is  frequently 
used  in  a  larger  sense,  including  not 
only  freedom  from  transgression,  but 
active  obedience  to  the  divine  law ;  but 
when  distinguished  from  sanctification, 
the  distinction  appears  to  be  as  before 
stated.  See  note  on  Rom.  vi.  19. 
IT  Redemption.  Deliverance  from  the 
power  of  sin.  The  word  signifies  de- 
liverance from  any  danger  or  from  any 
evil,  in  a  general  sense:  but  in  this 
place  the  reference  is  clearly  to  the 
specific  evil  of  sinfulness.  See  note 
on  Rom.  iii.  24. 

31.  As  it  is  written.  Substantially, 
but  not  literally,  a  quotation  from  Jer. 
ix.  23,  24,  applicable  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  though  originally  applied  to  a 
diuFerent  subject.  IT  Glorieth.  Boast- 
eth,  or  exulteth.  IT  In  the  Lord.  "  Not 
ascribing  his  salvation  to  human  abil- 
ities, or  learning,  or  rank,  but  entirely 
to  God." — Barnes.  This  is  generally 
regarded  as  an  exhortation  to  personal 
humility;  that  we  should  not  ascribe 
our  salvation  to  any  endowment,  or 
acquisition,  or  merit,  of  our  own,  but 
should  thankfully  receive  it  as  a  free 
gift  of  divine  grace.     Such  is  unquos- 
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ND  I,  brethren,  when  I  came 
to  you,  came  not  with  excel- 


tionably  our  duty ;  and  such  and  sim- 
ilar exhortations  are  frequently  ad- 
dressed to  us  in  the  Scripture.  But 
in  this  place  the  apostle  seems  to  have 
another  design.  The  evil  against 
which  his  argument  is  directed,  was 
not  so  much  spiritual  pride  in  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Corinthian 
church,  as  their  divisions  into  con- 
tending parties,  under  the  names  of 
the  several  teachers  who  had  instruct- 
ed them.  Each  party  naturally  enough 
glorified  him  whose  name  they  had 
assumed,  or  whose  special  followers 
they  declared  themselves  to  be,  and 
disparaged  the  just  claims  of  the  others 
to  be  regarded  as  faithful  teachers  of 
the  truth.  Against  this  evil  the  apos- 
tle earnestly  protested.  He  assured 
his  brethren  that  whatever  spiritual 
blessings  they  had  received  were  not 
the  fruit  of  philosophy  or  human  wis- 
dom, but  were  freely  bestowed  accord- 
ing to  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  and 
by  means  of  his  own  appointment. 
God  alone,  therefore,  should  be  glori- 
fied as  the  author  of  all  blessings,  and 
Christ  alone  bo  acknowledged  as  the 
accredited  messenger  of  grace,  the 
medium  through  whom  spiritual  bless- 
ings were  communicated,  and  the  only 
master,  under  God,  whose  name  they 
could  properly  assume  as  their  distin- 
guishing badge.  Such  being  the  apos- 
tle's design  and  argument  in  this  chap- 
ter, the  exhortationin  the  text  appears 
to  be  this:  Exult  not  in  merely  hu- 
man teachers,  but  exult  in  God;  glo- 
rify not  the  creature  but  the  Creator; 
honor  so  highly  not  the  servants  who 
proclaim  the  message  of  grace,  but  the 
divine  Master  who  sent  them. 

CHAPTER  II. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
division  of  the  New  Testament  into 
chapters  and  verses  is  a  work  of  mod- 
ern date;  and  that  such  division  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  change  of  sub- 
ject. In  the  present  case,  the  apostle 
ooutinues  in  the  second  chapter  the 


lency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom, 
declaring  unto  you  the   testi- 
mony of  God. 
2  For  I   determined   not  to 

discussion  of  the  same  subject  which  is 
embraced  in  the  first,  and  states 
additional  reasons  why  all  Christiana 
should  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  alone 
as  their  Master  according  to  the  pur- 
pose of  God,  and  why  they  should  not 
ascribe  to  subordinate  teachers  tho 
honor  duo  to  him  alone;  in  short,  why 
they  should  not  contend  with  each 
other,  as  followers  of  different  teach- 
ers, but  should  rather  strive  together 
with  one  mind  for  the  faith  of  the  gos- 
pel, Phil.  i.  27,  as  revealed  by  Jesus 
Christ,  the  author  and  finisher  of  faith. 
Hob.  xii.  2. 

1.  And  I,  brethren.  Continuing  the 
affectionate  form  of  address  to  these 
misguided  and  disorderly  fellow-disci- 
ples, the  apostle  proceeds  to  show  that 
his  own  conduct  among  them  had  been 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  spirit  of 
bis  admonition  in  the  previous  chap- 
ter, and  that  he  had  done  nothing 
which  could  justify  a  suspicion  that 
he  desired  to  become  the  leader  of  a 
sect.  IT  When  I  came  to  you.  When 
I  preached  tho  gospel  at  Corinth.  See 
Acts  eh.  xviii-  IT  Excellency  of 
speech.  "  The  apostle  means  that 
nice  choice  and  arrangement  of  words, 
that  artificial  rounding  and  disposition 
of  periods,  those  rhetorical  connec- 
tions, transitions,  and  figures,  and 
those  studied  tones  and  gestures  in 
which,  according  to  the  Greeks,  the 
perfection  of  eloquence  consisted."— 
Macknir/ht.  IT  Or  of  wisdom.  Of  the 
speculations  of  philosophy:  of  what 
was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the 
highest  attainment  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. IT  The  testimony  of  God. 
This  may  be  understood  to  mean  either 
the  gospel  itself,  which  testifies  con- 
cerning God,  his  nature,  character, 
and  purposes,  in  regard  to  mankind, 
or  the  testimony  concerning  the  same 
facts,  given  by  God  himself  in  the  gos- 
pel,and  authenticated  by  exhibitions  of 
miraculous  power,  ver.  4.  Tho  result 
is  substantially  the  same  in  either  case. 

2.  For  I  determined.     The  style  of 
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know  anything  among  you,  save 
Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified. 
3  And  I  was  with  you  in 
weakness,  and  in  fear,  and  in 
much  tremblinof. 


preaching  among  the  Greeks,  adopted 
by  Paul,  was  not  accidental,  but  de- 
liberately chosen.  He  knew  their 
fondness  for  nice  and  subtle  reasonings 
and  for  the  graces  of  oratory.  He 
knew  their  contemptuous  disregard 
of  every  thing  destitute  of  the  philo- 
sophical garb.  Yet  he  preferred  to 
rely  on  the  intrinsic  force  and  power 
of  the  truth  alone,  and  determined  to 
make  fair  trial  of  a  plain  unvarnished 
proclamation  of  the  gospel,  IT  Not  to 
know  anything  among  you.  "  Appear 
to  know:  in  that  sense  the  word  is 
used  by  Pindar,  Olymp.  xiii.,  and  it 
is  most  natural  to  give  it  that  signifi- 
cation here."  —  Doddridge.  "To  act 
as  one  who  knew  nothing  of  the  elo- 
quence and  wisdom  of  the  Greeks,  but 
only  to  give  you  the  knowledge  of  a 
crucified  Saviour,  which  was  to  them 
foolishness,  ch.  i.  23.  So  Chrysos- 
tom." — Whitby.  IT  Save  Jesus  Christ, 
and  him  crucified.  Nothing  except  the 
crucified  messenger  of  God,  with  the 
gospel  revealed  through  him,  would 
the  apostle  present  for  their  consider- 
ation; on  this  alone  would  he  rely  for 
for  their  conversion.  See  note  on  ch. 
i.  23. 

3.  And  I  was  with  you.  He  preached 
at  Corinth  "  a  year  and  six  months." 
Acts  xviii.  11.  IT  /n  weakness.  Al- 
though Paul  duly  appreciated  the 
dignity  of  apostleship,  Rom.  xi.  13, 
as  a  man,  he  was  humble  and  fully 
conscious  of  his  weakness.  He  had 
never  forgotten  the  lesson  which  he 
learned  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  Acts 
ix,  1-9.  He  was  willing  to  confess 
that  of  himself  he  could  do  nothing; 
but  that  God  alone  could  crown  any 
lab 5?  with  success,  ch.  iii.  5,  6,  He 
ma^  perhaps  refer  also  to  some  bodily 
weakness  or  imperfection  of  speech. 
See  2  Cor.  x.  10;  xii.  7-9.  ^  And 
in  fear  and  in  much  trembling.  Know- 
ing the  bitter  hatred  of  the  Jews  tow- 
ards the  gospel,  and  the  contempt 
of  the  Greeks  for  all  which  did  not 


4  And  my  speech  and  my 
preaching  was  not  with  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and 
of  power. 

come  up  to  their  standard  of  wisdom 
and  eloquence,  it  was  natural  that  the 
apostle  should  be  anxious  and  appre- 
hensive of  failure  in  his  effort  to  es- 
tablish the  gospel  at  Corinth.  Ho  did 
not  profess  to  foresee  the  immediate 
result  of  his  preaching.  The  final  suc- 
cess of  the  gospel  and  its  triumph  over 
all  opposition,  he  did  not  doubt;  but 
whether  particular  individuals  would 
embrace  it  readily,  or  whether  they 
would  reject  it  and  persecute  its  preach- 
ers, he  knew  not.  It  was  while  he 
was  in  this  state  of  anxiety,  that  the 
Lord  said  unto  him  in  a  vision,  "  Be 
not  afraid,  but  speak,  and  hold  not 
thy  peace :  for  I  am  with  thee,  and  no 
man  shall  set  on  thee  to  hurt  thee ;  for 
I  have  much  people  in  this  city." 
Acts  xviii.  9,  10.  Would  that  all  the 
preachers  of  the  gospel  were  as  humble 
in  their  estimate  of  their  own  strength, 
and  as  reliant  on  the  power  of  God  for 
success. 

4.  And  my  speech,  and  my  preach- 
ing. All  my  verbal  communications, 
whether  private  or  public.  IT  Was 
not  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom. 
Not  with  the  persuasive  arts  of  orato- 
ry, or  a  display  of  philosophical  learn- 
ing, in  which  the  Greeks  so  much  de- 
lighted. IT  But  in  demonstration.  Or, 
proof.  This  word  does  not  elsewhere 
occur  in  the  New  Testament;  but  the 
corresponding  verb  occurs  four  times, 
Acts  ii.  22;  xxv.  7;  1  Cor.  iv.  9;  2 
Thess.  ii.  4 ;  in  all  which  cases  it  indi- 
cates to  exhibit,  to  make  manifest,  to 
prove.  The  proof  on  which  the  apos- 
tle relied  to  carry  conviction  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers,  consisted  not  in 
wisdom  or  grace  of  speech,  but  on  that 
which  he  immediately  mentions.  ^Of 
the  spirit.  That  is,  of  the  divine  spirit. 
The  influence  of  this  spirit  in  the 
hearts  of  men  furnishes  a  convincing 
proof  that  the  gospel  is  from  God.  The 
gifts  of  the  spirit,  such  as  the  gifts  of 
tongues,  and  the  like,  were  bestowed 
on  believers  in  the  earliest  age  of  the 
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5  That  your  faith  should  not 
stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men, 
but  in  the  i^ower  of  God. 

church.  The  apostles  were  so  endowed. 
Acts  ii.  1-4.  Other  convei'ts  received 
a  similar  endowment,  Acts  x.  44-46. 
Some,  at  least,  among  the  Christians 
at  Corinth,  had  received  the  same 
gift,  as  is  evident  from  the  admo- 
nitions in  ch.  xiv.  To  such  and 
similar  influences  of  the  spirit,  as 
proof  of  the  gospel,  reference  is  made 
in  this  place.  IT  And  of  power.  Of 
divine  power,  especially  the  miracu- 
lous exhibition  of  that  power.  To  such 
power  our  Lord  appealed  in  proof  of  his 
sonship  and  authority,  John  x.  37,  38: 
and  God  manifested  his  power  for  that 
purpose,  Acts  ii.  22;  Rom.  i.  4.  By 
the  same  power  he  authenticated  the 
mission  of  the  apostles,  Mark  xvi.  20; 
Acts  iii.  G-8;  viii.  6,  7;  xix.  11,  12. 
Although,  in  the  brief  account  of  Paul's 
ministry  at  Coi-inth,  recorded  in  Acts 
ch.  xviii.,  there  is  no  special  mention 
made  of  miracles  performed  by  him, 
yet  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  he 
there  exhibited  this  proof  that  he  was 
a  servant  of  Christ;  for  such  was  his 
general  custom  in  the  cities  which  he 
visited,  and  to  such  manifestation  of 
divine  power  he  seems  to  refer  in  this 
place.     See  2  Cor.  xii.  12. 

5.  That  your  faith.  Your  belief  in 
the  gospel,  the  foundation  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  IT  Should  not  stand  in 
the  wisdom  of  men.  Should  not  rest 
upon  the  speculations  of  philosophy. 
"  God  intended  to  furnish  you  a  firm 
and  solid  demonstration  that  the  relig- 
ion which  you  embraced  was  from  him ; 
and  this  could  not  be,  if  its  preaching 
bad  been  attended  with  the  graces  of 
eloquence,  or  the  abstractions  of 
refined  metaphysical  reasonings.  It 
would  then  appear  to  rest  on  human 
wisdom." — Barnes.  IT  But  in  the  power 
of  God.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  mani- 
festation of  divine  power,  and  on  that 
your  faith  may  securely  rest.  See  note 
on  ver.  4.  By  this  appeal  to  the  charac- 
ter of  his  own  preaching,  ver.  1-4,  the 
apostle  accomplishes  a  double  object. 
(1.)  He  demonstrates  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  the  gospel,  by  showing  that, 


6  Howbeit  we  speak  wisdom 
among  them  that  are  perfect: 
yet   not    the    wisdom    of   this 

through  the  power  of  God,  it  had  done 
what  philosophy  had  for  ages  vainly 
attempted:  it  had  disclosed  the  true 
character  of  God,  it  had  excited  new 
and  glorious  hopes,  it  had  exerted  a 
purifying  influence  on  the  heart,  and 
it  had  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light.  (2.)  He  enforces  his  admoni- 
tion against  divisions  and  contentions, 
by  declaring  that  the  success  which 
attended  the  ministry  was  not  to  be 
attributed  to  his  own  wisdom  or  elo- 
quence, but  solely  to  the  purpose,  the 
influence,  and  the  power  of  God;  and 
the  same  is  true,  though  he  modestly 
refrains  from  saying  it,  in  regard  to  the 
success  which  attended  the  ministry 
of  others.  If,  then,  the  believing 
brethren  were  converted  by  the  divine 
spirit,  not  by  human  wisdom,  by  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  enforced  by  divine 
power,  not  by  the  devices  of  human 
wisdom,  or  by  the  graces  of  eloquence, 
it  was  absurd  that  they  should  profess 
themselves  to  bo  followers  of  individ- 
ual teachers,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
common  Lord  and  Master  of  all,  or  at- 
tempt to  justify  their  dissensions  by  an 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  one  teacher 
against  another,  as  if  the  same  Master 
would  teach  diSerent  and  conflicting 
doctrines  through  his  several  ser- 
vants. 

6.  Howbeit,  we  speak  wisdom.  Al- 
though the  gospel  which  we  preach  is 
despised  by  some  as  foolishness,  never* 
thcless  it  is  true  wisdom ;  and  although 
it  be  not  human  wisdom,  yet  it  is  divine 
wisdom.  IT  Among  them,  that  are  per' 
feet.  "Among  those  who  are  ripe 
in  knowledge." — Conybeare.  The  ref- 
erence certainly  is  not  to  perfection  in 
holiness;  for  this  character  was  not 
possessed  by  any  of  his  hearers.  The 
same  appellation  is  given  to  Chris- 
tians, Phil.  iii.  15,  and  manifestly  re- 
fers to  those  who  had  attained  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  gospel  so  that 
they  were  capable  of  understanding 
and  appreciating  the  truth.  By  them 
who  thus  understood  the  gospel,  it  was 
perceived  to  bo  the  highest  wisdom; 
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world,  nor  of  the  princes  of  this 
world,  that  come  to  nought : 


while  those  who  understood  it  not  re- 
garded it  as  foolishness.  As  the  apos- 
tle uses  the  word  mystery  in  ver.  7,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have 
had  reference  to  the  mysteries  which 
formed  such  a  prominent  feature  both 
in  the  philosophy  and  in  the  religious 
rites  of  the  Greeks.  "  The  fully  initi- 
ated into  the  heathen  mysteries  Avere 
named  perfect,  because  these  mysteries 
in  their  whole  extent  were  discovered 
to  them.  The  apostle,  Heb.  vi.  1, 
calls  the  deep  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
perfection,  and  here  surnames  the  per- 
sons who  had  these  doctrines  discovered 
to  them  perfect  men,  because  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse  he  terms  the  gospel  a 
mystery.  In  other  passages,  however, 
he  uses  the  word  perfect  to  denote  per- 
sons fully  instructed  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  where  no  allusion  to  the 
heathen  mysteries  is  intended."  — 
Macknight.  IT  N:jt  the  wisdom,  of 
this  world.  Not  the  philosophy  of 
men,  which  was  so  highly  valued,  and 
which  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in 
this  and  the  preceding  chapter.  The 
gospel  is  the  true  wisdom,  not  the  false ; 
the  wisdom  of  God,  not  of  men.  IT  Nor 
of  the  princes  of  this  world.  The  apostle 
is  supposed  to  refer  here  to  the  Jewish 
rulers.  See  note  on  ver.  8.  There  were 
many  Jews  at  Corinth,  who  were  even 
more  violent  than  the  Greeks  in  their 
opposition  to  the  gospel.  They  regard- 
ed themselves  as  the  special  favorites  of 
Heaven,  and  in  a  certain  sense  as  the 
proprietors  or  princes  of  the  world.  It 
was  not  their  wisdom  which  the  apostle 
preached;  for  they  neither  devised  it, 
nor  accepted  it  when  communicated  to 
them.  IT  That  come  to  nought.  "Whose 
greatness  will  soon  be  nothing.  Lit- 
erally, passing  away  into  nothing- 
ness." —  Conybeare.  The  present  exist- 
ence of  men,  with  all  its  pomp,  and 
dignity,  and  gloi'y,  is  fleeting  and  per- 
ishable. God  alone  is  self-existent  and 
eternal.  The  wisest  schemes  of  men 
are  liable  to  be  frustrated  by  unfore- 
seen influences.  The  purposes  of  God, 
guided  by  infinite  wisdom,  cannot  fail 
of  full  and  exact  accomplishment. 
3* 


7  But  we  speak  the  wisdom 
of  God  in  a  mystery,  even  the 


7.  But  ive  speak  the  vnsdom  of  God. 
We  preach  a  doctrine  bearing  the  sig- 
net of  divine  wisdom,  disclosing  the 
purpose  of  God  concerning  men.  Aa 
contrasted  here  with  the  wisdom  of 
men,  it  seems  to  refer  especially  to 
the  method  of  saving  men  from  their 
sins,  revealed  in  the  gospel,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  various  schemes 
devised  by  human  wisdom  for  the 
moral  improvement  of  men.  "S  In  a 
mystery,  even  the  hidden  wisdom. 
"  Which  was  hidden  in  a  mystery." 
—  Macknight.  Styled  a  mystery  be- 
cause it  had  long  remained  hidden. 
"  The  words  even  and  wisdom  in  this 
translation  have  been  supplied  by  our 
translators;  and  the  sense  would  be 
more  perspicuous  if  they  were  omit- 
ted, and  the  translation  should  be  lit- 
erally made.  '  We  proclaim  the  divine 
wisdom,  hidden  in  a  mystery.'  The 
apostle  does  not  say  that  their  preach- 
ing was  mysterious,  nor  that  their  doc- 
trine was  unintelligible,  but  he  refers 
to  the  fact  that  this  wisdom  had  been 
hidden  in  a  mystery  from  men  until 
that  time,  but  was  then  revealed  by  the 
gospel." — Barnes.  By  the  use  of  this 
term,  it  is  supposed  that  the  apostle 
intended  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  learned  Greeks,  much  of  whose 
wisdom  was  enveloped  in  mysteries 
and  made  known  only  to  the  initiated; 
at  the  same  time  assuring  them  that 
the  gospel  was  more  valuable  than 
their  most  occult  and  sacred  myste- 
ries, by  as  much  as  divine  wisdom 
excelleth  that  which  is  human.  The 
same  term,  however,  is  elsewhere  used 
to  signify  gospel  truth,  where  no 
special  reference  to  the  heathen  mys- 
teries is  discoverable.  See  notes  ou 
Matt.xiii.il;  Rom.  xi.  25.  'S  Which 
God  ordained  before  the  world.  Or,  be- 
fore the  ages;  from  ancient  times.  So 
much  the  natural  force  of  the  original 
words  imply;  but  even  more  is  prob- 
ably denoted  in  this  place,  for  we 
cannot  conceive  of  a  commencement 
of  design  or  purpose  in  an  unchange- 
able God.  The  apostle  never  loses 
sight  of  the  great  fact  that  salvation 
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hidden  wisdom,  which  God  or- 
dained before  the  world  unto 
our  glory ; 


is  the  gift  of  God,  the  fruit  of  divine 
grace  alone,  irrespective  of  human 
merit.  Before  God,  all  men  are  sin- 
ful, and  incapable  of  establishing  any 
claim  on  him  for  a  recompense  of  re- 
ward. Even  the  blessings  of  this  life 
are  so  much  beyond  our  deserts,  that 
they  are  to  be  gratefully  accepted  as 
gifts,  not  as  rewards:  much  more,  sal- 
vation from  sin  and  the  bestowment 
of  immortal  blessedness  in  the  life 
which  is  to  come.  These  blessings, 
revealed  in  the  gospel,  were  ordained 
or  purposed  by  God  before  he  subjected 
the  creation  to  vanity.  "  Having 
made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of 
his  will,  according  to  his  good  pleas- 
ure, which  he  hath  purposed  in  him- 
self, that  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
fulness  of  times  he  might  gather  to- 
gether in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both 
which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on 
earth,  even  in  him."  Eph.  i.  9,  10. 
"Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us 
with  an  holy  calling,  not  according 
to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own 
purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given 
us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world 
began."  2  Tim.  i.  9.  ^[  Unto  our 
glory.  Some  commentators  suppose 
the  apostle  to  refer  to  the  glory 
or  honor  conferred  on  the  messengers 
of  the  gospel,  as  preachers  of  such  a 
glorious  doctrine.  But  it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  understand  him  as  speak- 
ing of  the  glory  which  admission  to 
the  privileges  of  the  gospel  confers  on 
all  believers  here,  and  more  especially 
of  that  exceeding  glory  which  shall 
crown  the  whole  human  family  as  the 
final  result  of  God's  eternal  purpose. 

8.  Which  none  of  the  princes  of 
this  world  knew.  None  of  the  Jew- 
ish rulers  understood  this  mystery  of 
the  divine  purpose.  See  note  on  ver. 
6.  "If  it  be  objected  that  there  is 
little  ground  to  think  that  St.  Paul, 
by  the  wisdom  he  disowns,  should 
mean  that  of  his  own  nation,  which 
the  Greeks  of  Corinth  (whom  he  was 
writing  to)  had  little  acquaintance 
with,  and  had  very  little  esteem  for; 


8  Which  none  of  the  princes 
of  this  world  knew :  for  had 
they  known  it,  they  would  not 


I  reply  that  to  understand  this  right 
and  the  pertinency  of  it,  we  must  re- 
member, that  the  great  design  of  St. 
Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians, 
was  to  take  them  oif  from  the  respect 
and  esteem  that  many  of  them  had 
for  a  false  apostle  that  was  got  ia 
among  them,  and  had  there  raised  a 
faction  against  St.  Paul.  This  pre- 
tended apostle,  it  is  plain  from  2  Cor. 
xi.  22,  was  a  Jew,  and  as  it  seems,  2 
Cor.  V.  16,  17,  valued  himself  upon 
that  account,  and  possibly  boasted  him- 
self to  be  a  man  of  note,  either  by 
birth,  or  alliance,  or  place,  or  learning, 
among  that  people,  who  counted  them- 
selves the  holy  and  illuminated  peo- 
ple of  God;  and  therefore  to  have  a 
right  to  sway  among  these  new  hea- 
then converts.  To  obviate  this  claim  of 
his  to  any  authority,  St.  Paul  here 
tells  the  Corinthians  that  the  wisdom 
and  learning  of  the  Jewish  nation  led 
them  not  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
wisdom  of  God,  —  evident  in  this,  that 
it  was  their  rulers  and  rabbles,  who, 
stiffly  adhering  to  the  notions  and 
prejudices  of  their  nation,  had  cruci- 
fied Jesus,  the  Lord  of  glory,  and 
were  now  themselves,  with  their  state 
and  religion,  upon  the  point  to  be 
swept  away  and  abolished."  —  Locke, 
IT  For  had  they  known  it.  Had  they 
rightly  understood  the  gospel,  the  rev- 
elation of  divine  wisdom.  Had  they 
fully  comprehended  the  purpose  of 
God,  as  proclaimed  by  his  son.  Had 
they  realized  that  Jesus  was  the  true 
Messiah,  promised  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. IT  They  would  not  have  cruci- 
fied the  Lord  of  glory.  Or,  the  glorious 
Lord;  a  common  Hebraism.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  the  Jews  would 
have  crucified  their  Messiah,  if  they 
had  distinctly  recognized  him.  The 
nation  had  long  and  anxiously  desired 
his  appearance,  and  expected  him  to 
communicate  rich  blessings.  They 
were  ready  to  hail  his  advent,  and  to 
show  him  all  honor.  See  Matt.  xxi. 
9;  John  vi.  15.  But  when  Jesus 
came,  they  did  not  recognize  him  as 
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have    crucified    the    Lord    of 
glory. 

9  But  as  it  is  written,  Eye 


the  Messiah,  because  his  character  did 
not  correspond  with  their  expectations. 
They  expected  an  earthly  monarch; 
he  declared  that  his  kingdom  was  not 
of  this  world.  John  xviii.  36.  They 
expected  earthly  blessings,  — riches, 
power,  and  dominion  over  other  na- 
tions; he  offered  them  only  spiritual 
blessings.  Hence,  although  he  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  and  performed 
miracles  which  no  man  could  perform 
without  divine  assistance,  John  iii. 
2;  vii.  46,  they  regarded  him  as  an 
impostor;  they  could  not  abandon 
their  extravagant  expectations,  and 
would  not  submit  to  the  indignity  of 
being  taught  by  a  despised  Nazarene. 
They  crucified  him,  through  ignorance 
of  his  true  character.  However 
unnecessary  and  unreasonable  their 
ignorance  may  appear,  yet  it  was  ac- 
knowledged to  exist,  both  by  our 
Lord  and  by  his  apostles.  While  on 
the  cross  Jesus  prayed  for  their  for- 
giveness, on  the  express  ground  that 
they  did  not  understand  what  they 
were  doing.  Luke  xxiii.  34.  And 
Peter,  when  reproving  the  Jews  for 
their  wickedness,  in  denying  "  the 
Holy  One  and  the  Just,"  and  killing 
"  the  Prince  of  Life,"  of  which  wick- 
edness they  had  not  yet  repented, 
Bays,  "  I  wot  that  through  ignorance 
ye  did  it,  as  did  also  your  rulers." 
Acts  iii.  17.  Paul  testified  in  like 
manner  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews 
at  Antioeh.  "They  that  dwell  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  their  rulers,  because  they 
knew  him  not,  nor  yet  the  voices  of 
the  prophets  which  are  read  every 
Sabbath  day,  they  have  fulfilled  them 
in  condemning  him."  Acts  xiii,  27. 
Of  the  Jews,  therefore,  as  well  as  of 
the  Greeks,  the  apostle  might  well  say 
that  by  their  wisdom  they  knew  not 
God,  ch.  i,  21;  that  the  doctrines 
which  he  preached  were  not  devised 
by  their  wisdom,  ver.  6 ;  and  that  the 
teachers  of  such  wisdom  were  not 
worthy  of  any  special  honor. 

9.     But  as  it  is  written.     The  refer- 
ence is  uuderstood  to  be   Isa.  Ixiv. 


hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  have  entered  into  tlie 
heart  of  man,  the  things  which 


4;  but  the  quotation  is  not  literal. 
IT  Eye  hath  not  seen,  &G.  By  the  three 
forms  of  expression  here  used,  the 
apostle  expresses  the  general  truth, 
that  men  had  not  clearly  perceived 
and  understood  the  things  revealed  in 
the  gospel.  Before  the  advent  of 
Christ,  the  utmost  stretch  of  human 
wisdom  had  never  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, or  even  to  conceive,  the  glory 
of  those  blessings  which  he  revealed. 
IT  The  things  which  God  hath  prepared. 
Many  commentators  restrict  the  mean- 
ing of  this  phrase  to  the  blessings  en- 
joyed on  earth  by  believers;  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  include  also  the  bless- 
ings of  the  future  life.  The  form  of 
expression  certainly  indicates  the  prep- 
aration of  blessings  yet  future;  and 
the  revelation  of  these  blessings,  in 
ver.  10,  indicates  something  different 
from  their  actual  bestowment  and 
enjoyment.  In  my  judgment,  the 
interpretation  given  by  Macknight  is 
natural  and  correct.  "  The  meaning 
is,  that  those  blessings  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  who  love  him, 
and  which  in  the  gospel  he  hath  dis- 
covered, and  promised  to  bestow  on 
them,  are  so  great,  that  nothing  like 
them  hath  ever  been  beheld  by  men 
or  reported  to  them.  Nay,  the  mind 
of  man,  by  its  own  powers,  is  not  able 
to  form  the  most  distant  idea  of  them." 
To  this  interpretation,  Whitby  objects 
that  "  the  apostle  adds,  in  the  follow- 
ing verse,  '  But  God  hath  revealed 
them  unto  us  by  his  spirit;'  whereas 
our  future  happiness  is  not  yet  re- 
vealed, saith  St.  John.  1  John  iii. 
2."  It  will  be  seen,  however,  on 
inspection,  that  John  does  not  deny 
the  fact  that  future  happiness  is  re- 
vealed, but  only  declares  that  the  pre- 
cise form  and  character  of  that  happi- 
ness is  not  yet  known.  Paul  does  not 
describe  the  shape  of  the  spiritual 
body.  But  no  Christian  doubts  that 
he  preached  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  in  a  spiritual  body,  as  a  truth 
distinctly  revealed.  The  objection 
stated  by  Barnes  is  somewhat  differ- 
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God    liatli    prepared  for  them 
that  love  him. 

10  Bat    (Jod    hath    revealed 


ent:  "The  declaration  in  ver.  10  is 
conclusive  proof  that  Paul  does  not 
refer  to  the  liappiness  of  heaven,  lie 
there  says  that  Uod  has  revealed  these 
things  to  Christians  by  his  spirit. 
But  if  already  revealed,  assuredly  it 
does  not  refer  to  that  which  is  yet  to 
come."  But  is  revelation  confined  to 
the  past  and  present?  lias  it  no  rela- 
tion to  the  future  ?  IIow  then  are  we 
to  understand  the  comnaencemcnt  of 
the  Apocalypse  ?  —  "  The  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto 
him,  to  show  unto  his  servants  tilings 
which  must  shortly  come  to  pass." 
Rev.  i.  1.  Were  not  things  revealed 
which  were  "yet  to  come?"  If  not, 
why  is  this  styled  a  "revelation." 
The  idea  expressed  by  the  apostle 
seems  plain  enough.  Ho  had  been 
contrasting  human  wisdom  with  divine 
wisdom.  Wliat  human  wisdom  had 
vainly  attempted,  divine  wisdom  had 
accomplished.  What  human  reason  had 
failed  to  discover,  divine  wisdom  had 
revealed;  and  in  this  category  are 
placed  "the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  thcin  that  lovo  him." 
Not  only  were  Christians  partakers  of 
present  joys  to  which  the  unconverted 
Greeks  and  Jews  were  equally  stran- 
gers; but  they  had  received  assurance, 
by  revelation,  of  blessings  in  the 
future  life,  richer  and  more  abundant 
than  had  been  discovered  or  conceived 
by  men,  before  the  advent  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  IT  For  them  that 
love  him.  Or,  for  them  loving  him. 
Whether  this  should  bo  regarded  as  a 
limitation  of  the  divine  blessing,  de- 
pends on  the  question  whether  all 
men  shall  or  shall  not  finally  love 
God.  If  they  shall  not,  they  are  not 
included  here;  otherwise,  they  are. 
What  is  revealed  on  this  subject  may 
be  more  properly  discussed  elsewhere. 
I  only  remark  here,  that  if  God  loves 
all  men,  there  is  apostolical  authority 
for  believing  that  when  they  become 
fully  conscious  of  the  fact,  they  will 
also  love  him.     1  John  iv.  ID. 

10.    But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto 


iliem  wnto  ws,  by  his  Spirit:  for 
the  S])irit  searcheth  all  things, 
3'ea,  tlie  deej)  things  of  God. 

MS.  We  have  not  obtained  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  blessings  b^'  means  of 
human  wisdom,  but  by  revelation  from 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ.  In  like 
manner  Paul  says  to  the  Galatians, 
"  The  gospel  which  was  preached  of 
me  is  not  after  man;  for  I  neither  re- 
ceived it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught 
it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Gal.  i.  11,  12.  Paul  and 
his  associates,  having  received  this 
revelation  directly  from  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  having  obtained  the  gift 
of  the  spirit  which  guided  them  into 
all  truth,  John  xvi.  13,  were  compe- 
tent to  instruct  others;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  spirit  was  communicated 
to  all  who  received  the  truth  into 
good  and  honest  hearts.  Hence  all 
Christians,  in  all  ages,  may  regard 
these  truths  as  revealed  also  unto 
themselves,  and  may  rejoice  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  blessings  revealed. 
IT  By  his  spirit.  By  the  spirit  of  God 
we  are  not  to  understand  a  separate 
personality  in  the  Godhead,  any  more 
than  a  personality  separate  from  man 
by  the  "  spirit  of  man,"  ver.  11.  See 
notes  on  John  xiv.  10,  17,  2G.  The 
spirit  of  God  here  indicates  that  di- 
vine energy  which  was  manifested  in 
his  Son;  the  active  principle  which 
was  exhibited  to  men  in  the  person, 
the  character,  and  the  teachings  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  which  is  felt  in 
the  heart  of  the  Christian  bearing 
witness  with  his  spirit  that  he  is  a 
child  of  God.  Rom.  viii.  IG.  If  For 
the  spirit  scarcheth  all  thinjs.  God  13 
omniscient.  Nothing  is  hidden  from 
his  sight,  whether,  in  respect  to  us, 
past,  present,  or  future.  The  word 
search  "  does  not  fully  express  the 
force  of  the  original.  It  means,  to 
search  accurately,  diligently,  so  as 
fully  to  understand;  such  profound 
research  as  to  have  thorougli  knowl- 
edge. Here  it  means,  tliat  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
all  things.  It  is  not  to  bo  supposed 
that  ho  searches  or  inquires  as  men 
do  who  are  ignorant;   but  that  he  has 
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11  For  what  man  knoweth 
the  things  of  a  man,  save  the 
sjjirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  ? 
even  so  the  things  of  God  know- 


an  intimate  and  profound  knowledge, 
such  as  is  usually  the  result  of  a 
close  and  accurate  search."  —  Barnes. 
IT  Yea,  the  deep  things  of  God.  All 
the  designs  and  purposes  of  God,  even 
those  which  had  been  hidden  from  all 
former  generations,  but  were  now  re- 
vealed through  Christ.  Even  as  the 
spirit  of  man  knoweth  his  own  pur- 
poses, so  the  spirit  of  God  knoweth 
the  purposes  of  God.  Those  purposes 
are  unchangeable,  and  therefore  posi- 
tively known.  If,  as  some  suppose, 
the  divine  purposes  were  dependent 
on  certain  contingencies  not  clearly 
understood,  it  is  not  easily  conceiv- 
able how  such  positive  knowledge 
could  exist.  But  depending  for  ac- 
complishment, as  they  do,  solely  upon 
the  "  determinate  counsel  and  fore- 
knowledge of  God,"  they  exist  in  the 
divine  mind,  or  are  contemplated  by 
the  spirit  of  God,  as  absolute  truth. 
See  notes  on  Acts  iii.  23 ;  xv.  18. 

11.  For  what  man  knoweth,  kc.  The 
apostle  here  illustrates  the  idea  before 
expressed,  namely,  that  the  wisdom 
of  men  could  never  find  out  God  to 
perfection,  but  that  God  alone  had 
revealed  himself  by  his  Son,  through 
the  gospel.  This  he  does  by  an  appeal 
to  the  well-known  fact,  that  no  man 
fully  knows  the  mind  or  the  designs 
of  another.  The  spirit  or  mind  of 
each  man  knows  his  own  purposes; 
but  no  one  else  can  know  them,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  he  manifests  them  by 
word  or  deed.  Even  so  it  was  impos- 
sible for  philosophers  and  wise  men 
and  scribes,  to  know  accurately,  and 
of  course  impossible  for  them  to  teach 
distinctly,  the  character  and  purposes 
of  God,  which  were  known  unto  him- 
self only,  until  he  communicated 
knowledge  by  revelation.  The  idea 
is  similar  to  that  expressed  in  Matt, 
xi.  27:  "Neither  knoweth  any  man 
the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him." 
This  furnishes  a  good  reason  why  Paul 
should  preach  the  "wisdom  of  God" 


eth  no  man  but  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

12  Now  we  have  received  not 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the 


rather  than  the  *' wisdom  of  this 
world,"  ver,  6,  7,  and  also  why  Chris- 
tians should  honor  Christ  as  the  "  au- 
thor of  faith,"  the  original  accredited 
messenger  of  the  "  only  wise  God," 
instead  of  professing  themselves  to  bo 
followers  of  any  human  teacher,  as  if 
by  his  own  wisdom  he  had  discovered 
the  truths  proclaimed  by  him.  This 
last  idea,  it  should  be  remembered, 
runs  through  the  first  three  chapters 
of  this  Epistle;  and  all  the  arguments 
used  bear  more  or  less  directly  on  this 
particular  point.  IT  The  things  of  a  man. 
The  secrets  of  the  heart.  The  thoughts, 
desires,  purposes,  plans  of  action. 
IT  Save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him. 
That  is,  himself,  his  own  mind.  la 
this  phrase  there  is  probably  a  refer- 
ence to  the  ancient  opinion  concerning 
the  three-fold  nature  of  man,  —  body, 
soul,  and  spirit.  Seech,  vi.  20;  Heb. 
iv.  12.  IT  Even  so.  An  emphatic 
form  of  expression,  denoting  the  ex- 
actness of  the  comparison.  IT  The 
things  of  God  knoweth  no  m.an.  That 
is,  without  the  assistance  of  revelation. 
What  God  has  revealed,  men  may 
know  and  understand;  but  by  the  ef- 
forts of  human  reason  alone,  they  can- 
not penetrate  the  divine  purposes. 
IT  But  the  spirit  of  God.  He  alone  un- 
derstands and  is  able  to  reveal  his  own 
character  and  designs.  See  note  on 
ver.  10. 

12.  Now  we  have  received.  Paul 
here  speaks  especially  of  himself  and 
his  fellow-apostles,  who  had  received 
the  truth  "  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ."  But  the  declaration  is  also 
true,  in  a  qualified  sense,  concerning 
all  Christians,  to  whom  the  same  rev- 
elation has  been  transmitted.  IT  Not 
the  spirit  of  the  world.  Spirit  is  here 
used  as  an  equivalent  of  wisdom  in  ver. 
4-6.  The  phraseology  is  changed,  to 
correspond  with  the  language  in  ver. 
11.  The  meaning  is,  we  have  not  re- 
ceived the  doctrines  which  the  human 
intellect  has  devised,  and  which  in 
this  world  is  accounted  the  highest 
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Spirit  -uiiicli  is  of  God;  that 
we  mii2:ht  know  the  thino's 
that  arc  freely  given  to  us  of 
God. 

13   Which    t]nn2;s    also     we 


•wisdom.  We  are  not  guided  by  the 
prcceiots  of  philosophy,  so  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  Greeks.  Perhaps  the 
traditions  of  the  Jews  may  also  be 
included.  IT  But  the  spirit  which  is  of 
God.  The  wisdom  or  truth  revealed 
by  the  spirit  of  God.  See  ver.  7,  10. 
IT  That  tve  rnijht  Icnow  the  thinys,  &Q. 
We  have  been  instructed,  not  by 
men,  but  by  God,  that  we  might- 
have  knowledge  of  those  spiritual 
blessings  provided  by  God  for  his 
children.  Such  knowledge  is  not  at- 
tained by  philosophical  investigation, 
but  by  revelation  alone.  IT  Freely 
given  to  us  of  God.  Sj^iritual  bless- 
ings are  not  purchased,  but  freely  be- 
stowed. This  fact  the  apostle  is  care- 
ful to  keep  prominently  in  sight  at  all 
times.     See  Rom.  viii.  32. 

13.  Which  thinys  also  we  speak. 
Paul  preached  the  gospel  of  grace 
as  it  was  revealed  to  him.  Gal.  i. 
11,  12.  This,  and  this  only,  was 
'ho  theme  of  apostolical  pi'caching. 
IT  N.jt  in  the  w^rds  which  man's  wis- 
dom teacheth.  Not  in  the  philosophi- 
cal dress,  and  with  the  elegance  of 
rhetoric,  which  the  Greeks  so  highly 
esteem,  ver.  1,  2.  He  did  not  at- 
tempt to  captivate  them  by  the  arts 
of  eloquence,  nor  to  win  their  assent 
even  to  the  important  truths  which 
he  delivered,  by  addressing  himself  to 
their  fancy  in  the  flowery  language 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  hear 
from  their  popular  orators.  U  Bid 
which  the  Huly  Gh>st  teacheth.  In 
plain  unvarnished  language,  in  con- 
trast with  the  "excellency  of  speech," 
vei*.  1,  in  use  by  the  learned  professors 
of  wii^dom.  Our  Lord  early  gave  as- 
surance to  his  disciples  that  they  should 
receive  divine  guidance  and  assistance. 
Matt.  X.  I'J,  20.  The  apostles  pro- 
fessed to  bo  guided  by  the  spirit  in 
their  ministrations.  Not  only  did 
they  claim  that  the  great  truths  of  the 
gospel  were  supcrnaturally  revealed, 
but  they  claimed  also  that  in  announc- 


spcak,  not  in  the  words  which 
man's  Avisdom  teaehcth,  but 
which  the  Holy  Gliost  teach- 
el  h  ;  comparing  spiritual  things 
with  spiritual. 


ing  these  truths  they  were  supernat- 
urally  directed.  Verbal  inspiration  is 
sometimes  denied,  on  the  ground  that 
various  styles  of  language  are  discov- 
erable in  the  writings  of  the  several 
evangelists  and  apostles.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  "  as  often  as  the 
apostles  declared  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  the  spirit  presented  these  doc- 
trines to  their  minds  clothed  in  their 
own  language;  which  indeed  is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  could  be  presented  to  their 
minds.  For  men  are  so  accustomed 
to  connect  ideas  with  words,  tliat  they 
always  think  in  words.  Wherefore, 
though  the  language  in  wliich  the 
apostles  delivered  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  was  really  suggested  to  them 
by  the  spirit,  it  was  properly  their 
own  stj'le  of  language."  —  MacJcniyht. 
Moreover,  if  God  inspired  the  apcstles 
as  to  thesubstancecf  what  they  should 
preach,  it  was  doubtless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating  knowledge  to 
those  who  should  hear;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly reasonable  to  suppose  that  he 
would  not  permit  words  to  be  used 
which  would  obscure  the  doctrines 
taught,  or  inaccurately  express  them. 
Such  supervision  does  not  essentially 
di  Jer  from  verbal  inspiration.  IT  Cmn- 
pariny  spiritual  thinys  with  spiritual. 
"  Explaining  spiritual  things  to  spirit- 
ual men."  —  C mybcare.  So  also  Pearce, 
Clarke,  and  others.  "Speaking  spirit- 
ual things  to  spiritual  men."  —  Le 
Clerc.  "  Explaining  spiritual  things 
in  spiritual  words."  —  Imp.  Ver.  and 
Machniyht."  This  expression  has  been 
very  variously  interpreted,  and  is  very 
diiiicult  of  explanation.  The  word 
rendered  compariny  means  properly  to 
collect,  join,  mingle,  unite  together; 
then  to  separate  or  distinguish  parts 
of  things  and  to  unite  them  into  one; 
then  to  judge  of  the  qualities  of  ob- 
jects by  carefully  separating  or  dis- 
tinguishing; then  to  compare  for  the 
purpose  of  judging,  &c.     As  it  means 
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14  But  the  natural  man  receiv- 


to  compare  one  thing  with  another  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  its  nature, 
it  comes  to  signify  to  interpret,  to  ex- 
plain;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  often  used 
in  the  LXX.  In  this  sense  the  word  is 
doubtless  used  here,  and  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted in  the  sense  of  explaining, 
unfolding.  There  is  no  reason,  either 
in  the  word  here  used,  or  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  apostle,  why  the  sense 
of  comparing  should  be  retained."  — 
Barnes.  "  The  original  word  is  right- 
ly translated  interpretinj  or  cxplaininj ; 
being  used  by  the  LXX,  to  denote  the 
interpretation  of  dreams,  Gen.  xl.  16, 
22;  xli.  12,  13,  15;  Dan.  ii.  4;  v.  7, 
12."  —  M%ckni[jht.  IT  Spiritual  things. 
That  is,  the  things  revealed  by  the 
spirit,  ver.  10.  The  reference  is  not 
so  much  to  things  spiritual,  in  opposi- 
tion to  things  of  the  flesh,  or  intellect- 
ual, in  opposition  to  material  things, 
as  to  things  revealed  by  the  spirit  of 
God.  in  opposition  to  the  attainments 
of  mere  human  reason ;  in  a  word,  to 
the  truths  of  the  gospel. 

14.  But  the  natural  man.  The  word 
\l>v')(\KOi,  here  translated  natural,  occurs 
in  only  five  other  places  in  the  New 
Testament;  ch.  xv.  44  (twice),  46; 
Jas.  iii.  15 ;  Jude  19.  In  the  last 
two  places  it  is  translated  sensual. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  this 
adjective  is  derived  from  ^^x.^,  gener- 
ally translated  soul,  or  life.  See  note 
on  Matt.  xvi.  26.  It  appears  to  de- 
note animal  life,  common  to  men  and 
the  lower  orders  of  animals,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  spiritual  life.  "  The 
doctrine  that  pervades  chis  whole  ar- 
gument of  St.  Paul,  and  of  which 
every  religious  man  must  have  had 
experience,  is,  that  there  is  a  divine 
element  in  the  human  soul,  an  intui- 
tive spirit,  which,  when  kept  pui'e  and 
exercised,  and  not  clogged  or  dimmed 
by  sinful  passions,  recognizes  kindred 
goodness  by  a  divine  affinity,  and  is 
the  immediate  revealer  of  God.  You 
will  observe  now,  in  the  14th  and 
15th  verses,  he  speaks  of  the  natural 
man  and  of  the  spiritual  man;  by 
the  one,  meaning  the  worldly  under- 
standing, the  earthly  mind,  taste, 
Beusibilities,    and  passions;    and    by 


eth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 


the  other,  the  estimates  and  discern- 
ments of  the  diviner  mind  of  the 
spirit,  that  reveals  God.  Among  tho 
writers  and  philosophers  of  St.  Paul's 
age,  there  was  a  well-known  division 
of  the  whole  nature  of  man  into  the 
flesh,  the  soul,  and  the  spirit.  The 
flesh  was  the  bodily  nature,  with  all 
the  desires  and  tendencies  that  arise 
out  of  it;  the  soul  was  the  common 
understanding,  the  judgment,  the  a3S- 
thetical  and  the  logical  faculties,  ap- 
plied to  the  various  subjects  with 
which  mere  sense  and  intellect  are 
conversant;  the  spirit  was  transcen- 
dental, that  portion  of  man's  nature 
properly  divine;  it  had  an  inward 
intuition  of  God.  The  spirit  was 
the  voice  and  prompting  of  God 
within  us.  It  could  have  no  con- 
nection with  evil,  and  nothing  evil 
could  proceed  from  it;  but  by  the 
predominance  of  the  senses  and  of 
tho  lower  powers  of  the  soul,  ita 
activity  could  be  depressed,  or  al- 
together suspended."  —  Thorn.  But 
however  true  this  may  be  in  regard 
to  the  ancient  philosophers,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  such  a  distinction 
between  the  soul  and  the  spirit  is  by 
no  means  uniform  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  word  TzvEVjia  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  animal  life;  Luke  viii. 
55;  Johnxix.  30;  Rev.  xiii.  15;  while 
^^v)(^r)  is  used  to  denote  animal  life  more 
frequently  than  in  any  other  sense,  but 
also  to  denote  the  intellect,  the  emo- 
tional nature,  and  the  whole  person. 
The  following  paraphrase  of  ver.  14, 
15,  expresses  substantially  the  opin- 
ion of  many  commentators.  "  But 
mere  unassisted  reason  could  never 
discern  these  things.  He  only  who 
is  assisted  by  God's  spirit  can  discern 
them.  The  mere  natural  man  contin- 
ually makes  false  judgments  both  of 
men  and  things."  —  Gilpin.  To  the 
same  effect  substantially  is  this:  "The 
animal  man  and  the  spiritual  man  are 
opposed  by  St.  Paul  in  ver.  14,  15, 
the  one  signifying  a  man  that  has  no 
higher  principles  to  build  on  than 
those  of  natural  reason;  the  other 
a  man  that  founds  his  faith  and  re- 
ligion on  divine  revelation.     Thia  is 
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of  God :  for  they  are  foolishness 
unto  him :  neither  can  he  know 


what  appears  to  be  meant  by  natural, 
or  rather  animal  man  and  spiritual, 
as  they  stand  opposed  in  these  two 
verses."  —  Locke.  Another  opinion 
is,  that  the  word  natural  "  here  evi- 
dently denotes  those  who  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  senses;  who  are 
governed  by  the  passions  and  the  ani- 
mal appetites  and  natural  desires,  and 
who  are  uninfluenced  by  the  spirit  of 
God.  And  it  may  be  observed  that 
this  was  the  case  with  the  great  mass 
of  the  heathen  world,  even  including 
the  philosophers."  —  Barnes.  Accord- 
ing to  this  interpretation,  the  con- 
trast here  between  the  natural  man 
and  the  spiritual  man  is  similar  to 
that  between  "carnally  minded"  and 
**  spiritually  minded,"  in  Rom.  viii. 
6;  and  under  other  circumstances  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it.  But 
the  former  interpretation  is  more  con- 
sistent with  the  general  subject  of 
the  apostle's  discourse  in  this  place, 
namely,  that  the  doctrines  which  he 
preached  had  never  been  discovered 
by  the  natural  unassisted  reason  of 
the  wisest  men,  whether  Greeks  or 
Jews,  but  were  revealed  by  the  spirit 
of  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  The 
moral  condition  of  men,  as  righteous 
or  wicked,  or  their  spiritual  condi- 
tion, as  converted  or  unconverted,  is 
not  here  the  topic  discussed;  but  the 
contrast  is  between  the  highest  attain- 
ments of  natural  reason  and  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Avisdom  of  God.  I  pre- 
fer, therefore,  to  regard  these  two 
verses  as  similar  to  ch.  i.  23,  24,  in 
signification.  IT  Receiveth  not.  Ac- 
cepteth  not,  as  in  2  Cor.  viii.  17;  xi. 
4,  where  the  same  word  occurs;  doth 
not  embrace  the  revealed  gospel  as 
the  truth.  "Eelieveth  not  the  mat- 
ters revealed  by  the  spirit  of  God."  — 
Mackniyht.  "  Rejects  the  teaching  of 
God's  spirit."  —  Conybeare.  IT  The 
things  of  the  spirit  of  God.  The  doc- 
trines revealed  by  the  spirit.  See 
note  on  ver.  10.  IT  For  they  are  fool- 
ishness unto  him.  See  note  on  ch.  i. 
18.  "^  Neither  can  he  know  them.  "lie 
cannot  know  them^  namely,  by  that 


tliem,  because  they  are  spiritu- 
ally discerned. 


wisdom  which  alone  he  will  be  con- 
ducted by,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned,  or  by  the  revelation  of  the 
spirit;  for,  being  mysteries,  they  are 
not  knowable  by  human  reason,  till 
God  is  pleased  to  reveal  them.  So 
ver.  9,  10,  11,  16.  Note,  also,  that 
the  apostle  doth  not  here  discourse  of 
the  inability  of  a  heathen  to  under- 
stand the  sense  of  any  revelations  dis- 
covered to  him;  for  how,  then,  are 
they  to  be  discovered  to  him  ?  but 
only  of  his  inability  to  find  out  and 
originally  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
them  by  the  mere  light  of  reason; 
and  from  the  denial  of  this  he  infers 
the  necessity  of  a  supernatural  reve- 
lation, that  the  hidden  wisdom  of  God 
may  be  made  known  to  the  world. 
Nor  doth  he  say  that  the  natural  man 
cannot  understand  these  revelations 
when  discovered  to  him,  because  he 
wants  further  means  to  do  it;  but 
only  that  he  cannot  know  them  be- 
fore they  are  discovered  by  the  reve- 
lation of  the  spirit;  and  that  he  will 
not  then  receive  them,  because  they 
are  not  taught  him,  as  the  wisdom  of 
the  world  is,  by  deductions  from  prin- 
ciples of  human  reason.  The  Jew, 
saith  he,  admits  of  revelation,  and  so 
he  only  doth  require  a  sign  to  prove 
this  revelation ;  but  the  Greek  seeks 
after  human  wisdom,  and  because  he 
finds  not  that  in  our  way  of  preach- 
ing, he  will  not  receive  the  revela- 
tion, though  it  be  confirmed  by  dem- 
onstration of  the  spirit  and  of  power." 
—  Whitby.  IT  Because  they  are  spirit- 
ually discerned,  or  examined,  or  judged. 
See  note  on  ver.  15.  "  Because  it  is 
by  the  studying  of  divine  revelation 
alone  that  we  can  attain  the  knowl- 
edge of  them."  —  Locke.  A  two-fold 
operation  of  the  divine  spirit  is  rec- 
ognized; the  gospel  which  human 
wisdom  did  not  and  could  not  devise, 
is  revealed  by  the  spirit;  and  whoso- 
ever diligently  studies  it,  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  understand  its  meaning, 
and  a  reverent  willingness  to  embrace 
the  truth,  the  spirit  will  keep  his  in- 
firmities, and  direct  him  what  to  be- 
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15  But  he  that  is  spmtnal 
judgeth  all  things,  yet  he  him- 
self is  judged  of  no  man. 

16  For  who  hath  known  the 


lieve,  as  well  as  what  to  pray  for. 
John  xvi.  13 ;  Rom.  viii.  26. 

15.  He  that  is  spiritual.  Namely, 
"A  person  whose  spiritual  faculties, 
his  reason  and  conscience,  are  not 
biassed  by  his  animal  nature,  but  have 
their  due  ascendant,  and  who  enter- 
tains a  just  sense  of  the  authority  of 
revelation  in  matters  pertaining  to 
God,  and  being  sincerely  desirous  to 
know  the  truth,  is  assisted  in  his  in- 
quiries by  the  spirit.  Such  a  spirit- 
ual man,  and  he  only,  is  able  to  judge 
properly  of  the  things  revealed  by  the 
spirit  of  God." — Mackniyht.  IT  Judgeth 
all  things.  Or  examines,  or  discerns  the 
nature  of  all  things  here  spoken  of; 
namely,  the  things  revealed  by  the 
spirit.  The  word  here  translated^Mrfy- 
eth  occurs  ten  times  in  this  Epistle,  and 
is  translated  discerned  once,  ver.  14, 
examine  once,  asking  questions  twice, 
and  judgeth  or  judged  six  times.  It  is 
used  also  by  Luke  once  in  his  gospel 
and  five  times  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles; in  all  the  places,  it  is  translated 
examined  except  in  Acts  xvii.  11,  where 
the  translation  is  searched.  The  word 
does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  idea  of  ascertaining 
the  true  nature  and  character  of  an 
object  by  diligent  inquiry  is  promi- 
nent in  all  cases  of  its  use.  TT  Yet  he 
himself  is  judged  of  no  man.  Or,  by  no 
man ;  that  is,  by  no  man  who  is  not 
spiritual.  The  accuracy  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  divine  things,  the  strength 
and  stability  of  his  faith,  the  purity 
of  his  desires,  the  brightness  of  his 
glorious  hopes,  the  fervency  of  his 
gratitude  to  God,  cannot  be  clearly 
discerned  by  one  who  rejects  revela- 
tion and  is  guided  only  by  reason  and 
philosophy. 

16.  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of 
the  Lord?  See  note  on  Rom.  xi.  34. 
IT  T.^hat  he  may  instruct  him.  Generally 
understood  as  an  assertion  that  none 
can  instruct  God.  Some,  however, 
understand  the  idea  to  be  that  no  man 
guided  by  reason  alone  can  so  know 


mind  of  the  Lord  that  he  may 
instruct  him  ?  But  we  have  the 
mind  of  Christ. 


the  mind  of  the  Lord  as  to  be  able  to 
instruct  the  spiritual  man,  who  is 
guided  by  revelation.  IT  But  we  have 
the  mind  of  Christ.  We,  the  apostles, 
have  been  instructed  by  revelation 
through  Christ.  We  have  embraced 
the  truth  taught  by  him.  We  have 
the  same  views  of  the  divine  character 
and  purposes  which  he  had,  and  which 
he  disclosed  to  us. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  connection  of  this  chapter  with 
the  preceding  is  very  intimate.  The 
same  general  subject  is  discussed,  with 
some  diversity  of  argument  and  illus- 
tration. The  gross  impropriety  of 
divisions  and  contentions  in  the  church, 
and  of  honoring  one  or  another  subor- 
dinate teacher  rather  than  the  Great 
Teacher  of  all,  is  further  exhibited. 
And,  in  self-defence,  against  those 
who  questioned  his  authority,  or 
faithfulness,  or  thoroughness,  as  a 
religious  teacher,  Paul  claims  to  be 
"not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest 
apostles,"  while  he  confesses  that  of 
himself  he  is  "  nothing."  2  Cor.  xi. 
5;  xii.  11.  He  commences  the  second 
chapter  by  a  declaration  of  what  he 
had  preached  at  Corinth,  and  how  he 
had  preached.  He  commences  this  by 
declaring  why  he  had  not  preached 
otherwise.  "From  what  is  said  in 
this  chapter,  it  appears  that  the 
false  teacher  had  represented  St.  Paul 
either  as  ignorant  or  unfaithful,  be- 
cause he  had  not  fully  instructed  the 
Corinthians  before  his  departure.  The 
same  teacher  had  also  boasted  con- 
cerning himself,  that  he  had  given 
them  complete  instructions.  The  con- 
futation of  these  calumnies  the  apostle 
with  great  propriety  introduced,  after 
having  in  the  former  chapter  dis- 
coursed largely  concerning  the  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  gospel  given  to 
the  apostles  by  the  spirit.  Where- 
fore, having  in  that  chapter  observed 
that  animal  men  receive  not  the  things 
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ND   I,  brethren,  could  not 
speak   unto  you   as   unto 


of  the  spirit  of  God,  he  began  this 
chapter  with  telling  the  Corinthians 
that  though  he  was  an  apostle  fully 
instructed,  he  could  not,  during  his 
abode  with  them,  speak  to  them  as 
spiritual,  but  as  to  fleshly  or  weak 
persons,  even  as  to  babes  in  Christian- 
ity, vcr.  1.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to 
the  pride  of  the  Greeks.  Notwith- 
standing their  boasted  proficiency  in 
the  sciences,  they  were  fleshly  or 
weak  men,  and  babes  in  religious  mat- 
ters. That  the  Corinthians  were  still 
fleshly  was  evident  from  the  strifes  and 
divisions  which  were  among  them,  on 
account  of  the  particular  teachers  to 
whom  they  had  attached  themselves, 
ver.  3.  For  one  said,  I  am  of  Paul, 
and  another,  I  of  ApoUos,  ver.  4."  — 
MacknijlU.  Such  being  the  condition 
of  the  Corinthian  church,  and  such 
the  evils  Paul  desired  to  correct,  he 
proceeds  to  justify  the  manner  and 
matter  of  his  own  preaching,  and  to 
condemn  the  divisions  and  contentions 
occasioned  by  those  who  opposed  him. 
1.  And  I,  brethren.  Even  while 
pointing  out  their  imperfections  and 
rebuking  their  evil  practices,  the 
apostle  does  not  hesitate  to  address 
the  Corinthians  as  brethren.  See  ch. 
ii.  1.  ir  Could  not  speak  unto  you  as 
spiritual.  Not  that  he  labored  under 
any  personal  disability,  but  their  con- 
dition rendered  it  unsuitable  that  he 
should  so  address  them.  He  had  de- 
clared himself  able  to  "  speak  wisdom 
among  them  that  are  perfect,"  ch.  ii. 
6;  and  in  ch.  ii..  IG  had  asserted  that 
he  had  the  "  mind  of  Christ,"  or  was 
fully  instructed.  It  appears  probable 
that  some  of  his  opposers  alleged  it  as 
an  evidence  of  his  incapacity  or  un- 
faithfulness, that  ho  had  taught  only 
the  rudiments  of  Christianity,  to  which 
they  had  added  other  instructions, 
right  or  wrong,  ver.  13,  14;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  were  willing 
to  be  acknowledged  as  leaders.  Ilenca 
the  origin  of  the  parties  into  which 
the  church  was  broken ;   some  admir- 


spiritual,   but  as  unto   carnal, 
even  as  unto  babes  in  Christ. 

2  I  have  fed  you  with  milk, 
and  not  with  meat :    for  hith- 


ing  the  apparent  wisdom  of  one 
teacher;  others  the  eloquent  manner 
in  which  another  announced  his  theo- 
ries; and  so  of  the  rest.  The  fact 
that  he  had  not  yet  communicated  to 
them  all  "  the  deep  things  of  God," 
ch.  ii.  10,  but  had  only  preached  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
he  does  not  deny.  But  admitting  the 
fact,  he  assigns  the  reason  for  it; 
namely,  that  his  hearers  were  not 
sufficiently  spiritual  to  receive  the 
higher  instruction  which  belonged 
only  to  the  "  perfect."  IT  Spiritual, 
but  as  unto  carnal.  In  ch.  ii.  14,  15, 
the  apostle  contrasts  the  spiritual  man 
with  the  natural  man.  Hei-e  a  diJer- 
ent  word  is  used,  and  the  contrast  is 
between  the  sjiiritaal  man  and  the 
carnal  or  fleshly  man.  The  same 
word  occurs  1  Pet.  ii.  11,  and  is 
there  translated  fleshly.  See  note  on 
Rom.  vii.  14,  where  the  same  word 
is  found.  Some  commentators  under- 
stand both  contrasts  alike.  I  regard 
them  as  diiferent;  not  only  because 
diiFerent  words  are  used,  but  because 
diiferent  results  are  predicated  from 
the  two  conditions  described.  The 
natural  man,  mentioned  in  ch.  ii., 
relying  wholly  on  reason  and  reject- 
ing revelation,  regarded  the  preach- 
ing of  the  cross  as  foolishness,  and 
would  not  receive  or  accept  even  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
The  persons  here  addressed  had  ac- 
cepted those  doctrines,  and  were,  so 
far,  spiritual.  They  no  longer  trust- 
ed alone  in  the  speculations  of  phi- 
losophy, but  rejoiced  in  the  truths  of 
revelation.  Yet  they  were  carnal, 
because  they  were  still  under  the 
dominion  of  their  lusts  and  pas- 
sions, as  is  declared  in  ver.  3.  Re- 
jection of  the  gospel  as  unwise  or  un- 
philosophical,  the  characteristic  of  the 
natural  man,  is  very  different  from  the 
characteristic  here  given  of  the  carnal 
man,  namely,  belief  in  the  gospel,  ac- 
companied by  envjang  and  strife  con- 
cerning the  honor  of  leadership.    The 
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erto  ye  were  not  able  to  hear  it, 
neither  yet  now  are  ye  able. 


one  indicates  intellectual,  the  other 
moral  obliquity.  The  epithet  carnal 
"  is  applied  here  to  Christians;  but  to 
those  who  have  much  of  the  remains 
of  corruption,  and  who  are  imperfect- 
ly acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
religion,  babes  in  Christ.  It  denotes 
those  who  still  evinced  the  feelings 
and  views  which  pertain  to  the  flesh 
in  these  unhappy  contentions  and 
strifes  and  divisions."  —  Barnes.  Such 
envying  and  strife  ai'e  among  the 
works  ascribed  to  the  Jlesh,  or  the 
fleshly  or  carnal  mind,  Gal.  v.  20,  21. 
^ As  unto  babes  in  Chrit;t.  "In  the 
first  infancy  of  your  growth  in  Christ." 
—  Conybeare.  Ileccntly  born  into  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  not  yet  under 
its  influences  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  warfare  between  flesh  and 
spirit  had  just  commenced,  and  the 
flesh  was  yet  predominant.  Or,  as 
others  understand  the  phrase,  those 
who  had  only  commenced  the  attain- 
ment of  revealed  truth,  and  were  still 
unable  to  comprehend  its  sublimest 
mysteries.  The  former  regard  these 
words  as  explanatory  of  the  preceding 
phrase;  the  latter  regard  them  as  ad- 
ditional, descriptive  of  another  obsta- 
cle to  the  full  reception  of  "  the  deep 
things  of  God." 

2.  I  hive  fed  you  with  milJc.  Hav- 
ing styled  them  babes,  the  apostle 
pursues  the  metaphor  and  describes 
the  spiritual  nourishment  he  had  im- 
parted to  them  as  milk,  the  common 
food  of  infants.  He  manifestly  refers 
to  those  plain  fundamental  truths  of 
Christianity  which  he  had  preached  to 
them.  See  ch.  ii.  2,  4.  ^[  And  nit 
with  meat.  Under  the  same  metaphor 
the  apostle  here  refers  to  the  more 
abstruse  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  "  the 
deep  things  of  God,"  which  the  babe 
in  Christ  is  unable  to  appreciate,  and 
which  the  maturest  Christian,  after  a 
lifetime  of  careful  study  and  medita- 
tion, and  an  earnest  warfare  against 
all  fleshly  impediments,  is  conscious 
that  he  very  imperfectly  comprehends. 
Rom.  xi.  3;i-3C).  IT  For  hitherto.  Up 
to  the  time  when  I  preached  to  you. 
IT  Ye  were  not  able  to  bear  it.     That  is, 


3  For  ye  are  yet  carnal :  for 
whereas    there  is    among    you 

to  bear  such  strong  food.  The  last 
three  words  wei-e  supplied  by  the 
translators.  The  idea  is,  that  they 
were  not  capable  of  fully  understand- 
ing the  higher  doctrines,  while  they 
had  made  such  slight  progress  in  the 
more  simple  lessons.  IT  Neither  yet 
now  are  ye  able.  The  reason  is  assigned 
in  the  next  verse.  The  same  obstacle 
continued  to  exist.  And  it  may  bo 
here  remarked,  that,  in  accordance 
with  this  opinion  of  the  incapacity  of 
the  Corinthians  to  receive  the  strongest 
food,  Paul  refrains  in  this  Epistle 
from  the  discussion  of  many  abstruse 
doctrines  which  are  unfolded  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  llomans.  "  One  great 
difficulty  remains  scarce  observed  by 
any  interpreter  excepting  Crellius, 
namely,  how  the  same  Corinthians 
could  be  such  babes  in  Christ,  and 
have  such  need  of  milk  and  not  of 
meat,  and  yet  be  enriched  in  all  utter- 
ance and  knowledge,  ch.  i.  5.  —  I 
answer,  that  these  encomiums  must  bo 
restrained  to  some  few  of  them  who 
were  their  cxtraoi'dinary  church  offi- 
cei's,  and  enjoyed  this  faith  and  knowl- 
edge for  the  instruction  of  the  rest; 
and  then,  notwithstanding  this,  it  may 
be  true  that  the  apostle  could  not 
write  to  the  generality  of  them  as 
such,  but  rather  as  to  babes  in  Christ. 
Or  (2)  this  faith,  utterance,  and 
knowledge,  must  be  restrained  to  the 
gift  of  miracles,  of  tongues,  and  the 
interpretation  of  them,  which  might 
be  given  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
gospel  and  the  good  of  others,  to  them 
who  were  not  spiritual  in  the  best 
sense,  but  of  very  small  proficiency  iu 
the  saving  fruits  of  the  good  spirit. 
Hence  we  find  them  puSfed  up  on  the 
account  of  these  gifts,  envying  others 
who  had  them  in  a  higher  measure, 
and  abusing  them  to  vain  ostentation 
and  confusion  in  the  church,  and  not 
to  edification  ;  which  things  suffi- 
ciently evidence  that  they  were  but 
babes  in  Christ."  —  Whitby. 

3.  For  ye  are  yet  carnal.  This  was 
the  reason  why  the  apostle  first  fed 
them  with  milk  instead  of  meat,  and 
why  he  continued   so   to  feed   them. 
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envying,  and  strife,  and  divi- 
sions, are  ye  not  carnal,  and 
walk  as  men  ? 

4  For  while  one  saith,  I  am 


The  evidence  that  they  were  thus  car- 
nal follows.  See  also  note  or  ver.  1. 
IT  For  whereas,  ka.  Their  conduct  is 
alleged  in  proof  of  their  moral  state, 
according  to  our  Saviour's  rule;  "  the 
tree  is  known  by  his  fruit."  Matt.  xii. 
33.  There  is  no  surer  test  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  human  heart.  IT  Envying. 
The  original  word  occurs  in  sixteen 
other  places,  and  is  translated  envy  or 
envyinrj,  Acts  xiii.  45 ;  Rom.  xiii.  13  ; 
2  Cor.  xii.  20;  Jas.  iii.  14,  16;  zeal, 
John  ii.  17;  Rom.  x.  2;  2  Cor.  vii. 
11;  ix.  2;  Phil.  iii.  6;  Col.  iv.  13; 
indignation,  Acts  v.  17;  Heb.  x.  27; 
fervent  mind,  2  Cor.  vii.  7;  jealousy, 
2  Cor.  xi.  2;  and  emulation,  Gal.  v. 
20.  On  inspection  it  will  be  seen  to 
denote  an  excited  state  of  the  mind, 
or,  as  it  is  once  translated,  a  fervent 
mind.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  a  good 
sense,  and  sometimes  in  a  bad  sense. 
It  has  the  latter  sense  in  this  place. 
Some  claimed  to  be  superior  to  others 
in  spiritual  endowments,  and  they 
were  envious  of  each  other.  Not  only 
were  the  leaders  thus  envious,  but 
their  followers  shared  this  excitement 
of  the  mind  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
degree.  IT  Strife.  See  note  on  Rom.  i. 
2y,  where  the  same  word  is  translated 
debate.  It  always  indicates  a  bad 
state  of  mind.  It  has  no  affinity  with 
the  word  used  in  Phil.  i.  27.  IT  Divis- 
ions. "  Dissensions  and  quarrels.  The 
margin  correctly  renders  it  factions. 
The  idea  is,  that  they  were  split  up  into 
parties,  and  that  those  parties  were 
imbittered  with  mutual  recriminations 
and  reproaches,  as  they  always  are  in 
a  church."  —  Barnes.  ^T  And  walk  as 
men.  Conduct  like  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, who  neither  accept  the  revela- 
tion, nor  profess  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  its  spirit.  Such  was  the 
proof  exhibited  by  the  apostle  that 
the  Corinthians  were  not  yet  in  a  fit 
condition  to  receive  with  profit  the 
higher  mysteries  of  Christianity. 

4.      For    while   one   saith,    &c.      See 
note  on  ch.  i.   12.     This  is  a  specific 


of  Paul,  and  another  I  am  of 
Apollos  ;  are  ye  not  carnal  ? 

5  Who  then  is  Paul,  and  who 
is    Apollos,   but    ministers    by 


application  of  the  general  charge  in 
ver.  3,  and  indicates  the  precise  evil 
against  which  the  apostle  testifies,  in 
these  introductory  chapters. 

5.  Who  then  is  Paul,  &c.  What 
has  Paul  done,  that  a  sect  should  call 
itself  by  his  name  ?  or  Apollos,  that 
his  name  should  be  assumed  by  another 
sect?  Are  we  the  authors  of  your 
faith  ?  Have  we  assumed  such  leader- 
ship? Have  we  pretended  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  servants  of  another? 
See  note  on  ch.  i.  13.  H  But  ministers. 
The  word  used  here  occurs  frequently 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  rendered 
ministers,  deacons,  and  servants.  It 
indicates  a  person  employed  in  some 
special  service,  and  in  no  case  does  it 
imply  the  idea  of  superiority.  A  min- 
ister is  properly  one  who  serves  others, 
or  administers  to  their  necessities  or 
convenience.  See  Mat.  xx.  2G-28. 
In  these  latter  days,  the  bearers  of 
this  title  have  somewhat  overrated  its 
original  significance,  and  have  as- 
sumed, by  virtue  of  their  office,  to  be 
"lords  over  God's  heritage"  rather 
than  "  ensamples  to  the  flock."  1 
Pet.  V.  3.  13ut  such  was  not  the 
apostolic  estimate  of  the  office.  They 
regarded  themselves  as  the  servants 
of  their  brethren  for  Christ's  sake,  2 
Cor.  iv.  5,  and  in  precisely  such  a 
character,  Paul  here  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe himself  and  his  fellow-laborers 
among  the  Corinthians.  IT  By  whom, 
ye  believed.  Through  whose  instru- 
mentality the  truth  of  the  gospel  has 
been  communicated  to  you,  that  ye 
might  believe  it.  IT  Even  as  the  Son 
gave  to  every  man.  If  this  refer  to 
the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  they  received  each  his  own 
particular  message  to  be  made  known 
to  men.  If  it  refer  to  believers,  it 
means  that  the  measure  of  each  man's 
faith  depends  on  the  influence  of  the 
spirit.  If  it  refer  to  both,  it  means 
that  all  their  spiritual  endowments  are 
the  fruit  of  divine  grace.  In  either 
case,  God  is  recognized  as  the  original 
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whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the   watered ;    but   God    gave    the 


Lord  gave  to  every  man  ? 
6   I    have    planted,    Apollos 


author  of  all  good,  and  as  entitled  to 
supreme  honor  and  reverence.  The 
impropriety  of  usurping  or  encourag- 
ing others  to  usurp  the  honor  due 
to  him  alone,  follows  as  the  necessary 
consequence.  "  This  idea,  that  all 
the  gifts  and  graces  which  Christians 
had,  were  to  bo  traced  to  God  alone, 
was  one  which  the  apostle  Paul  often 
insisted  on;  and  if  this  idea  had  been 
kept  before  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
all  Christians,  it  would  have  prevented 
no  small  part  of  the  contentions  in  the 
church,  and  the  formation  of  no  small 
part  of  the  sects  in  the  Christian 
world."  —  Barnes. 

6.  I  have  planted.  The  metaphor  is 
here  drawn  from  husbandry,  and  is  con- 
tinued through  ver.  G-1).  The  apostle 
intends  to  say  that  he  established  the 
church  at  Corinth,  or  was  the  first 
preacher  of  the  gospel  in  that  city. 
See  Acts  ch.  xviii.  According  to  his 
figure  of  speech,  he  first  scattered  the 
seeds  of  truth  in  the  minds  of  his  breth- 
ren. Although  he  disclaimed  the  idea 
of  being  regarded  as  the  head  of  a  sect, 
yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  claims  to  be 
at  least  the  equal  of  others.  He  had 
done  as  much  for  the  Corinthian  church 
as  any  other  man;  nay,  more;  ho  had 
first  implanted  the  seed,  without  which 
all  the  subsequent  watering  would  have 
been  useless.  See  2  Cor.  xi.  23.  Yet 
for  all  this  he  desired  no  honor  beyond 
that  which  was  rightfully  due  to  a 
faithful  steward  of  the  mysteries  of 
God,  ch.  iv.  1,  2,  who  properly  dis- 
penses the  gifts  provided  bj'  his  Mas- 
ter; and  he  protests  that  his  fellow- 
stewards  deserve  no  higher  honor. 
IT  ApAlos  watered.  In  a  dr}'  soil,  such 
as  is  common  in  eastern  countries,  ten- 
der plants  need  frequent  watering.  In- 
deed, irrigation  was  necessary,  and  was 
extensively  practised  to  pi'omote  the 
growth  of  more  mature  plants,  and  to 
etimulate  vegetation  generally.  The 
figure  was  readily  understood  at  Cor- 
inth. After  Paul  had  planted  the  gos- 
pel there,  aftor  he  had  sowed  the  seed 
of  truth,  and  had  departed,  Apollos 
visited  that  city,  and  watered  the 
4* 


increase. 

7  So  then  neither  is  he  that 


young  plants;  that  is,  he  encouraged 
the  growth  of  faith  in  the  hearts  of 
the  brethren,  by  instruction,  exhorta- 
tion, and  admonition.  Yet,  as  Paul 
did  not  create  the  seed  which  ho 
planted,  so  neither  did  Apollos  make 
it  to  grow  by  his  care  of  it.  Both 
were  serviceable  in  their  place,  as  in- 
struments in  the  work;  but  success 
depended  on  a  higher  power.  IT  But 
God  gave  the  increase.  Man  may  sow 
his  seed,  and  water  it  by  artificial 
means,  or  it  may  be  watered  by  the 
rain  from  heaven,  yet  it  will  never 
grow  without  that  vivifying  power 
which  God  alone  can  impart.  So  nei- 
ther will  the  seed  of  truth  spring  up 
into  living  faith  in  the  heart  without 
the  spiritual  influence  of  God.  He 
both  furnishes  the  seed  and  makes  it 
to  grow.  All  the  intermediate  agen- 
cies arc  but  his  servants,  or  the  instru- 
ments by  which  he  accomplishes  his 
purposes.  God  works  by  means.  lu 
the  natural  world,  seed  must  be  sowed 
in  soil  prepared  for  it,  or  there  will  be 
no  harvest.  So  the  truth  must  be  made 
known,  and  be  received  into  good  and 
honest  hearts,  or  faith  and  its  puri- 
fying influences  will  not  exist.  But 
whether  the  agencies  employed  in 
either  work  be  human,  or  whether 
they  be  the  oi'dinary  forces  of  nature, 
the  eUect  results  from  the  purpose  and 
energy  of  God  alone.  Why,  then,  says 
the  apostle,  give  honor  to  the  instru- 
ments, rather  than  to  that  divine  grace 
which  employs  them  ? 

7.  So  then,  &c.  From  the  fact 
that  God  gives  the  increase,  it  follows 
that  neither  the  planter  nor  the  water- 
er  is  anything;  that  is,  in  comparison 
with  him,  without  whose  divine  energy 
all  the  labor  would  be  in  vain.  Any' 
thing  is  here  to  be  taken  in  a  compara- 
tive sense,  not  absolutely.  Paul  does 
not  intend  to  say  that  the  labors  of 
himself  and  his  associates  were  abso- 
lutely of  no  account,  or  that  the  min- 
isters so  employed  were  deserving  of 
nio  consideration  whatever.  He  aflirma 
the  contrary  in  many  places.  But,  by 
a  common  Hebraism,  he  declares  that 
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planteth  any  thing,  neither  he 
that  watereth ;  but  God  that 
giveth  the  increase. 

8  Now  he  that  planteth  and 
he  that  watereth  are  one :  and 


the  honor  due  to  men,  as  instruments 
in  the  hand  of  God,  is  very  small,  in 
comparison  with  that  which  is  due  to 
God  himself;  so  small,  indeed,  that  it 
is  not  worthy  to  be  mentioned,  but 
should  rather  be  accounted  as  nothing. 
**  So,  then,  neither  is  he  who  planteth 
to  be  esteemed  as  anything,  nor  he 
that  watereth;  but  the  glory  of  all 
must  be  ascribed  to  God  that  giveth 
the  increase.  Whence  it  is  evident 
that  there  can  be  no  cause  why  you 
should  run  into  factions  about  or 
desire  to  be  named  from  them  who 
have  no  excellency  but  from  God  and 
do  nothing  but  by  his  assistance,"  — 
Whitby. 

8.  Are  one.  Not  identical,  but 
united;  one  in  purpose,  and  therefore 
to  be  regarded  alike.  Both  labored 
for  the  establishment  of  the  gospel. 
Both  preached  the  truth  "  according 
to  the  grace  of  God"  given  unto  them, 
ver.  10.  Both  desired  that  their 
brethren  should  be  enlightened  and 
should  "grow  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ;  "  2  Pet.  iii.  18;  and  to 
this  end  they  cheerfully  encountered 
toil  and  peril.  Both,  according  to 
their  own  enlightenment  and  faithful- 
ness, had  preached  the  same  truth. 
Planting  and  watering,  to  be  sure, 
were diiferent  labors;  but  they  tended 
to  the  same  result,  and  were  guided 
by  the  same  spirit.  "  There  are  diver- 
sities of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same 
God  which  worketh  all  in  all,"  eh.  xii. 
6.  "  The  planter  and  the  waterer,  on 
this  account,  are  all  one,  neither  of 
them  to  be  magnified  or  preferred 
before  the  other;  they  are  but  instru- 
ments, concurring  to  the  same  end, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  distin- 
guished and  set  in  opposition  one  to 
another,  or  cried  up  as  more  deserving 
one  than  another."  —  Locke.  V  And 
every  man.  What  is  hero  asserted  is 
doubtless  true  concerning  all  men; 
but  it  is  here  applied  particularly  to 


every  man  shall  receive  his 
own  reward  according  to  his 
own  labour. 

9  For  we   are   labourers  to- 
gether with  God :  ye  are  God's 


the  several  preachers  at  Corinth;  for 
of  these  alone  is  the  apostle  here 
speaking.  IT  Shall  receive  his  own  re- 
ward. His  proper  reward.  Although 
no  man  can  make  God  his  debtor,  or 
properly  claim  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices, —  since  both  the  ability  and  the 
disposition  to  labor  are  freely  given, — 
yet  he  is  graciously  pleased  to  style  the 
happiness  which  results  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  faithfulness,  in  some 
sense,  a  reward  of  well-doing.  In 
this  sense,  it  is  written,  "whosoever 
shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these 
little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only,  in 
the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his 
reward."  Matt.  x.  42.  V  According 
to  their  labor.  This  is  the  uniform 
gospel  rule.  Happiness  and  misery, 
properly  so  called,  are  apportioned 
according  to  the  degrees  of  obedience 
and  disobedience  to  the  divine  law. 
And  this  universal  rule  is  here  applied 
to  the  particular  persons  of  whom  the 
apostle  speaks.  They  should  receive 
a  proper  recompense  according  to  their 
faithfulness  in  the  special  labor  en- 
trusted to  them.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  labor  of  one  be  regarded 
as  more  important  than  that  of  the 
other,  or  more  honorable  or  productive 
of  more  visible  results;  faithfulness  in 
its  performance  is  the  only  criterion, 
in  respect  to  the  proper  reward.  "  The 
planter  and  the  waterer  are  one,  in 
respect  of  the  end  which  they  have  in 
view,  and  each  shall  receive  his  proper 
reward,  according  to  his  fidelity  in  his 
proper  labor,  and  not  according  to 
his  success  in  laboring." — Macknight. 
Paul  himself  had  less  immediate  suc- 
cess in  some  cities  than  in  others. 
Yet,  if  he  was  equally  faithful  in  all, 
his  proper  reward  was  as  great  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other. 

9.  For  we  are  laborers  together  with 
God.  The  form  of  the  common  trans- 
lation indicates  that  the  men  spoken 
of  were  co-laborers  with  God;    as  if 
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husbandry,  ye  are  God's  build- 


ins:. 


there  were  a  partnership  in  the  labor 
between  him  and  them.  And  in  this 
sense  some  commentators  have  under- 
stood the  text;  supposing  that  God 
performs  his  part  of  the  labor  and  re- 
quires men  to  perform  theirs,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  desired  result. 
But  the  better  opinion  is,  that  a  dif- 
ferent translation  is  allowable  and 
proper.  "The  Greek  does  not,  of 
necessity,  imply  this.  It  is,  literally, 
not  that  we  are  his  co-partners,  but 
that  we  are  his  fellow-laborers;  that 
is,  fellow-laborers  in  his  employ,  under 
his  direction;  as  we  say  of  servants 
of  the  same  rank,  they  are  fellow-la- 
borers of  the  same  master,  not  mean- 
ing that  the  master  was  engaged  in 
working  with  them,  but  that  they  were 
fellow-laborers  one  with  another  in  his 
employment.  The  main  design  and 
scope  of  this  whole  passage  is  to  show 
that  God  is  all,  that  the  apostles  are 
nothing;  to  represent  the  apostles,  not 
as  joint-workers  with  God,  but  as  work- 
ing by  themselves,  and  God  as  alone 
giving  efl5ciency  to  all  that  was  done. 
The  idea  is  that  of  depressing  or  hum- 
bling the  apostles,  and  of  exalting 
God;  and  this  idea  would  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  interpretation  that 
they  were  joint-laborers  with  him." 
—  Barnes.  Other  commentators  have 
expressed  a  similar  opinion.  "  We, 
the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  are  but 
laborers  employed  by  God  about  that 
which  is  his  work."  —  Locke.  "  We 
teachers  are  joint-laborers,  belonging 
to  God."  —  Macknight.  "  We,  indeed, 
that  preach,  and  they  that  baptize,  are 
both  servants  or  officers  of  God,  and 
co-operate  one  with  another  in  that 
great  work  of  dressing  and  building 
up  of  souls,  which,  when  it  is  wrought, 
must  not  yet  be  attributed  to  us,  the 
instruments,  but  only  to  God,  the  au- 
thor and  perfecter  of  all."  —  Ham- 
mond. To  the  same  efiFect  is  the  trans- 
lation by  Conybeare  :  "  for  wo  are 
God's  joint-laborers;"  though  he  in- 
timates a  different  opinion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  apostle.  IT  Ye  are 
God's  husbandry.  This  word  ynipyiov 
does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New 


10  According  to  the  grace  of 
God  which  is  given  unto  me, 


Testament,  but  the  corresponding  verb 
is  found  in  Heb.  vi.  7,  where  it  is 
translated  is  dressed,  that  is,  is  culti- 
vated; and  another  substantive,  from 
the  same  root,  occurs  often,  and  is  uni- 
formly translated  husbandman.  This 
word  is  generally  taken  to  mean  a 
field,  or  place  cultivated.  Pursuing 
the  metaphor  commenced  in  verse  6, 
the  apostle  represents  the  Corinthian 
church  as  the  field  in  which  he  had 
planted  the  word,  which  Apollos  had 
watered.  All  their  moral  culture  was 
the  result  of  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
them  by  divine  appointment.  The 
word  had  been  sown  in  their  hearts; 
and  although  the  mature  fruit  had  not 
yet  been  produced,  still  some  improve- 
ment had  been  effected  in  their  moral 
condition.  IT  God's  building.  A  new 
metaphor  is  here  introduced,  and  con- 
tinued through  several  verses.  Hav- 
ing represented  the  church  as  a  culti- 
vated field,  he  now  speaks  of  it  as  a 
building  erected  by  God.  He  else- 
where uses  this  architectural  meta- 
phor in  his  Epistles.  See  2  Cor.  vi. 
16;  Eph.  ii.  21,  22.  The  idea  illus- 
trated by  this  figure  of  speech,  as  by 
the  other,  is,  that  whatever  advantage 
the  church  had  derived  through  the 
gospel,  all  the  glory  should  be  as- 
cribed to  God.  The  intermediate 
agents  were  but  servants  employed 
by  him  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  work. 

10.  According  to  the  grace  of  God,  &e. 
By  the  favor  of  God.  Paul  regarded 
it  as  a  favor  that  he  was  employed  ia 
this  labor.  He  may  have  special  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  he  was  commis- 
sioned as  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
as  in  Eph.  iii.  8;  "  Unto  me,  who  am 
less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this 
grace  given,  that  I  should  preach 
among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ."  The  idea  is  still 
prominently  kept  in  sight,  that  all  the 
labors  of  the  apostle  were  by  divine 
direction;  all  his  skill  derived  from 
God ;  and  all  his  success  the  result  of 
a  higher  energy  than  his  own.  The 
conclusion  is  natural,  that  neither  he 
nor  his  associates  should  be  regarded 
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as  a  wise  master-builder,  I  have 
laid  the  foundation,  and  another 
buildeth  thereon.    But  let  ever}^ 


as  anything  more  than  servants  of  the 
Most  High,  dependent  on  him,  not 
only  for  direction,  but  for  wisdom  and 
success.  IT  As  a  wise  master-builder. 
"  A  sliilful  architect."  —  Conybeare, 
Locke,  Machnijht,  and  others.  Paul 
does  not  claim  superiority  over  his 
brethren,  as  if  they  were  ordinary 
builders,  and  he  the  mrt&fer-builder. 
But  he  had  proceeded  as  every  judi- 
cious architect  would;  that  is,  he  had 
laid  a  firm  foundation  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  his  superstructure.  IT  / 
have  laid  the  foundation.  Precisely 
what  that  foundation  is,  we  learn  in 
ver.  11.  The  same  architectural  met- 
aphor is  used,  as  in  ver.  9,  but  with 
some  change  of  application.  There 
the  believers  are  represented  as  the 
building;  here  the  doctrines  taught 
and  believed  are  so  represented.  Some, 
indeed,  understand  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  to  indicate  the  establish- 
ment of  the  church  at  Corinth,  to 
which  additions  were  subsequently 
made,  through  the  labors  of  others, 
partly  of  good  material,  partly  of  bad. 
But  it  certainly  comports  better  with 
what  follows,  to  understand  both  the 
foundation  and  superstructure  to  rep- 
resent doctrines;  and  in  this  opinion 
many  commentators  agree.  IT  And 
another  buildeth  thereon.  Other  teach- 
ers. Paul  had  imparted  to  them  the 
rudiments,  the  first  principles  of 
Christianity;  especially  that  great 
doctrine  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  system,  on  which  all  its  parts 
must  rest.  After  his  departure,  other 
teachers  had  attempted  to  impart  ad- 
ditional information.  From  ver.  12, 
it  appears  that  such  attempts  were  not 
uniformly  successful.  Some  had  given 
good  instruction,  consistent  with  the 
fundamental  doctrine.  The  instruc- 
tions of  others  were  of  a  different 
character.  ^  But  let  every  man  take 
heed,  &c.  This  admonition  may  be 
regarded  as  addressed  to  all  the  relig- 
ious teachers  at  Corinth,  and  especially 
to  the  false  teachers.  lie  reminds 
them  that  they  will  be  held  responsible 


man  take  heed  how  he  buildeth 
thereupon. 

11  For  other  foundation  can 

for  their  faithfulness  and  integrity, 
ver.  14.  15.  The  same  admonition 
should  bo  carefully  heeded  by  every 
professed  teacher  of  the  gospel.  He 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  great 
truth  which  lies  at  the  foundation; 
and  he  should  be  cautious  that  he 
teaches  nothing  which  is  inconsistent 
with  that  truth.  "It  is  required  in 
stewards  that  a  man  be  found  faithful," 
ch.  iv.  2.  The  oflfice  of  a  religious 
teacher  is  of  vast  responsibility.  If  he 
be  faithful  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
truth  "  he  shall  receive  a  reward,"  ver. 
14:  but  woe  to  that  man  who  wilfully 
or  negligently  leads  his  people  astray. 
See  the  affectionate  exhortation  of  this 
apostle  to  his  favorite  disciple,  1  Tim. 
iv.  IG. 

11.  For  other  foundation.  Any  dif- 
ferent foundation.  One  had  been  laid, 
which  was  sufficient.  There  was  no 
place  for  another,  and  no  other  would 
be  sufficient  to  sustain  the  fabric  of 
Christianity.  IT  Can  no  m.an  lay. 
That  is,  effectually.  There  is  no 
other  true  foundation  ;  no  other 
which  is  sufficient.  The  apostle  does 
not  deny  the  ability  of  others  to  lay  a 
foundation,  or  preach  a  doctrine  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  he  had  pro- 
posed as  the  basis  of  the  Christian 
system.  Some  had  already  perverted 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  Gal.  i.  G-9.  But 
his  meaning  is,  that  the  Christian 
religion  cannot  securely  rest  on  any 
foundation  except  that  which  is  its 
natural  basis,  and  which  ho  had  al- 
ready laid  in  the  minds  of  his  breth- 
ren. IT  Which  is  Jesus  Christ.  "  Je- 
sus the  Christ."  —  Conybeare.  This 
was  the  great  truth,  namely,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  which  Paul  first 
preached  at  Corinth,  ch.  ii.  2;  xv.  3. 
On  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  and  his  authorized 
messenger  to  men,  rests  the  whole  fab- 
ric of  Christianity.  Remove  this,  and 
all  faith  in  revelation  crumbles  to  dust. 
But  while  this  fact  remains  as  a  living 
truth  in  the  heart,  we  may  rely  on  his 
testimony  with  unfaltering  confidence. 
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no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ. 


and  lay  hold  on  his  instructions,  ad- 
monitions, and  promises,  as  if  they 
were  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  God 
himself.  Hence,  when  the  apostles 
went  out  into  the  world,  their  first 
effort  was  to  establish  the  fact  that 
Jesus,  who  was  crucified  and  raised 
again,  was  the  Son  of  God.  Thus 
Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  urged 
this  fact  at  Jerusalem.  Acts  ii.  22-36. 
See  also  Acts  iii.  12-18;  v.  20-32. 
And  when  the  same  apostle  was  spe- 
cially directed  to  proclaim  the  gospel 
to  the  Gentiles,  the  same  great  fact 
was  his  principal  theme.  Acts  x.  3G- 
43.  The  preaching  of  Paul,  the  great 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  was  of  similar 
character.  Witness  his  address  at  An- 
tioch,  Actsxiii.  23-41;  to  the  jailer  at 
Philippi,  Acts  xvi.  31;  at  Thessalon- 
ica,  Acts  xvii.  3  ;  at  Athens,  Acts  xvii. 
30,  31;  at  Ephcsus,  Acts  xix.  3-5; 
XX.  20,  21;  at  Jerusalem,  Acts  xxii. 
6-10;  at  Cesarea,  Acts  xxvi.  22,  23; 
at  Rome,  Acts  xxviii.  23.  Thus, 
among  the  fellow-laborers  with  the 
apostles,  Apollos,  when  he  had  learned 
"  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly," 
went  to  Corinth,  and  ''mightily  con- 
vinced tho  Jews,  and  that  publicly, 
showing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus 
was  Christ."  Acts  xviii.  24-28.  And 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  record 
mentions  no  other  doctrine  preached 
by  him.  Thus,  when  Philip  fonnd 
the  Ethiopian  nobleman  reading  the 
prophecy,  he  "  opened  his  mouth,  and 
began  at  the  same  scripture  and 
preached  unto  him  Jesus."  This  was 
all  that  he  preached,  and  all  that  he 
required  to  be  believed,  as  fundamen- 
tally necessary  to  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. Por  when  his  convert  asked 
to  be  baptized^  "  Philip  said.  If  thou 
believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou 
mayest."  And  he  answered,  and  said, 
"I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God."  Whereupon  Philip 
straightway  baptized  him.  Acts  viii. 
26-40.  Thus,  also,  the  same  profes- 
sion of  faith  was  satisfactory  to  the 
great  Master  himself.  When  Peter 
Baid,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 


12  ISTow  if  any  man  build  upon 
this  foundation  gold,  silver,  pre- 


of  the  living  God,"  Jesus  required  no 
more,  and  attributed  this  faith  to  the 
divine  influence.  Matt.  xvi.  16^  17. 
Well,  then,  might  Paul  regard  this 
great  truth  as  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  a  reason  be  required  why 
a  belief  in  this  truth  is  not  only  im- 
portant but  indispensable  to  faith  in 
the  Christian  religion,  of  the  many 
which  might  be  given,  a  single  one  is 
sufficient :  — Whoso  believeth  that  Je- 
sus is  the  Christ  must  necessarily  also 
believe  that  all  his  testimony  is  true, 
and  therefore  has  full  assurance  of 
faith  in  all  the  doctrines  which  he 
taught:  but  whoso  believeth  not  that 
Jesus  is  the  Ciirist  has  no  such  assur- 
ance, inasmuch  as  ho  rejects  the  divine 
authority  of  the  teaching,  and  cannot 
know  whether  it  be  true  or  false. 

12.  If  any  man  build  on  this  foun- 
dation. If  any  man  construct  a  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  upon  this  foundation. 
This  primarily  refers  to  the  religious 
teachers  at  Corinth;  but  it  embraces  a 
general  truth,  equally  applicable  to  all 
religious  teachers  and  investigators 
and  believers  in  all  ages.  Among 
those  who  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  various  theories  have  prevailed, 
in  respect  both  to  doctrines  and  du- 
ties, concerning  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  the  edifice  of  Christianity.  It 
was  so  in  the  apostolic  age.  Acts 
xi.  1-18;  XV.  1-29;  Gal.  ii.  11-21. 
Such  difficulty  existed  at  Corinth. 
We  find  several  allusions  in  this  Epis- 
tle to  the  Judaizing  principles,  by 
the  prevalence  of  which  the  apostle 
was  so  much  annoyed  through  his 
whole  ministry.  It  is  known,  also, 
that  the  early  Greek  converts  en- 
deavored to  incorporate  much  of  their 
philosophy  into  the  structure  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  this  adulterating  process 
had  already  commenced.  While  some 
cautiously  and  con&cientiovisly  added 
to  the  fundamental  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, only  such  other  truths  as  were 
spoken  by  Jesus,  or  by  those  "  holy 
men  of  God  who  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  2  Pet.  i.  21 ; 
others  freely  incorporated  into  their 
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cious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stub- 
ble; 

13  Every  man's  work  shall  be 

system  either  Jewish  traditions  or  the 
philosophical  theories  of  the  Greeks. 
Hence,  while  the  foundation  was  the 
same,  the  structures  erected  thereon 
wore  far  from  being  alike.  IT  Gold, 
silver,  precious  stones,  hay,  wood,  stubble. 
These  several  words  scarcely  need  ex- 
planation, as  the  substances  indicated 
are  so  familiarly  known.  They  are 
Uocd  here,  agreeably  to  the  architec- 
tural metaphor,  to  illustrate  the  dififer- 
ence  between  true  and  false  doctrines. 
The  first  three  —  gold,  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  or  "  valuable  stones,"  as 
Machnight  translates,  or  "  precious 
marbles,"  according  to  Conybeare  — 
being  of  a  durable  character,  are  used 
to  represent  doctrines  of  truth,  which 
will  bear  the  most  trying  test.  Hay, 
wood,  and  stubble,  being  perishable, 
easily  consumed,  are  used  to  represent 
false  doctrines,  which  must  sooner  or 
later  perish.  All  the  words  are  hap- 
pily chosen,  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  substances  denoted,  but 
in  regard  also  to  their  capacity  to  re- 
sist the  action  of  fire,  the  figure  of  the 
test  to  be  applied  to  them,  ver.  13. 
Some  commentators  have  understood 
the  apostle  to  speak  here  of  men  in 
the  Christian  church,  instead  of  the 
doctrines  believed  by  them.  But  the 
more  general  opinion  agrees  with  the 
interpretation  already  given.  "  Now 
if  any  man  build  upon  this  founda- 
tion, gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  that 
is,  sound  doctrine  which  will  bear  the 
trial  of  the  fire,  wood,  hay,  stubble,  hu- 
man eloquence  and  wisdom,  legal  rites 
and  Judaical  traditions,  which  will 
be  abolished  and  vanish  away,  every 
man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest." 
—  Whitby.  To  the  same  effect,  sub- 
stantially, Hammond,  Lightfoot,  Assem. 
Annot.,  Doddridge,  and  many  others. 

13.  Every  man's  work  shall  be  made 
manifest.  Its  true  character  shall  be 
made  to  appear.  Truth  will  endure 
the  most  searching  trial;  but  false- 
hood cannot  abide  it.  IT  For  the  day 
shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall  be  re- 
vealed by  fire.     Some  suppose  the  day 


made  manifest :  for  the  day  shall 
declare  it,  because  it  shall  be 
revealed  by  fire ;    and  the  fire 


here  mentioned  to  be  "  the  day  of 
judgment,"  in  its  popular  sense,  and 
the  fire  to  be  the  fire  of  endless  tor- 
ment. But  others,  with  more  propri- 
ety, understand  the  reference  to  be  to 
a  day  SiXidfire  on  the  earth.  Some,  as 
Lightfoot  and  Hammond,  think  the  time 
when  Jerusalem  should  be  destroyed  is 
indicated;  Macknight  and  others  sup- 
pose the  approaching  time  of  persecu- 
tion is  denoted;  Grotiv^,  Rosenmuller, 
and  others,  apply  the  passage  to  time 
in  general.  The  latter  opinion  is  per- 
haps quite  as  reasonable  as  either  of 
the  others.  The  note  of  Lightfoot,  how- 
ever, is  too  valuable  to  be  overlooked. 
"Two  things  shall  discover  every  man's 
work,  'the  day'  and  'the  fire';  both 
which  you  may  not  understand  amiss 
of  the  word  of  God,  manifesting  and 
proving  all  things.  For  the  light  of 
the  gospel  is  very  frequently  called 
the  '  day,'  and  the  law  of  God  called 
'  fire.'  Deut.  xxxiii.  2  .  If  any  one's 
work  or  doctrine  will  endure  the  trial 
of  that  fire,  he  shall  receive  the  reward 
of  sound  doctrine ;  if  the  doctrine  of 
any  will  not  endure  it,  but  be  con- 
sumed, he  shall  receive  the  damage  of 
his  pains  and  labor  lost,  but  he  himself 
shall  be  saved;  but  this  as  he  is  proved 
by  fire."  Another  commentator  ex- 
presses his  opinion  thus:  "  ^y  fire, 
either  we  are  to  understand,  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  St.  Austin  and 
others  of  the  ancients,  the  fire  of  per- 
secutions, tribulations,  and  tempta- 
tions, whereby  the  sound  doctrine  is 
tried  and  proved,  as  it  were  affording 
then  to  us  most  strong  and  solid  com- 
forts and  consolations  which  no  other 
is  able  to  do;  or  the  fire  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who,  by  the  light  of  God's  word, 
doth  manifest  the  verity  or  vanity  of 
doctrines  delivered  by  the  preachers, 
and,  like  unto  fire,  reducethand  bring- 
eth  to  nothing,  like  hay  and  stubble, 
whatsoever  is  foisted  in  by  human  in- 
vention. For  though  such  doctrine  be 
not  tainted  with  heresy,  yet  because 
blended  with  vanity,  it  is  no  better 
than   hay  and  stubble;    or  by  fire  is 
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shall  try  every  man's  work,  of 
what  sort  it  is. 

14  If  any  man's  work  abide 


meant  the  appearing  of  Christ  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  likened  to  fire  for 
two  qualities,  brightness  and  a  con- 
suming force." — Assem.  Annot.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  last  is  named  as 
the  possible  meaning,  but  without  much 
appearance  of  confidence  in  it.  And 
well  might  the  writer  lack  such  confi- 
dence; for  he  distinctly  regards  the 
hay,  wood,  and  stubble,  ver.  12,  as  de- 
noting doctrines,  not  men,  and  believes 
the  teacher  of  them  will  be  saved,  ver. 
15.  IF  And  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's 
work.  Whatever  the  fire  may  denote, 
the  idea  is  distinctly  exhibited  that 
the  true  character  of  all  doctrines  shall 
be  made  manifest;  or,  according  to  the 
metaphor,  that  the  quality  of  the  su- 
perstructure, erected  on  the  true  foun- 
dation, shall  be  tried  and  ascertained, 
whether  it  be  substantial  and  perma- 
nent, or  whether  it  be  visionary  and 
perishable. 

14.  If  any  man's  work  abide,  &c. 
If  it  shall  appear  that  the  doctrines 
which  he  has  incorporated  into  the 
system  of  Christianity  are  consistent 
with  eternal  truth;  if  they  be  such 
as  Christ  revealed,  or  such  as  the 
Holy  Spirit  revealed  through  others. 
IT  He  shall  receive  a  reward.  See  note 
on  ver.  8.  Shall  be  approved  as  a  wise 
builder.  Shall  enjoy  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  has  been  rightly  guided 
into  the  truth.  The  apostle  exhorts 
his  beloved  disciple  to  build  after  this 
manner,  and  indicates  a  similar  reward. 
"  Study  to  show  thyself  approved  unto 
God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to 
be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word 
of  truth."     2  Tim.  ii.  15. 

15 .  If  any  man's  work  shall  be  burned. 
"  If  it  shall  not  be  found  to  bear  the 
test  of  the  investigation  of  that  day, 
as  a  cottage  of  wood,  hay,  and  stubble, 
would  not  bear  the  application  of  fire." 
■ — Barnes.  If  the  doctrines  he  has 
taught  are  false,  and  will  not  abide 
the  test.  IT  He  shall  suffer  loss.  He 
shall  not  receive  the  reward  which  is 
enjoyed  by  him  whose  work  abides. 
"If  any  man's  doctrine  or  teaching 


which  he  hath  bnilt  thereupon, 
he  shall  receive  a  reward. 
15  If  any  man's  work  shall 

will  not  endure  the  trial,  as  hay  and 
stubble  and  dross  will  not  the  fire,  he 
shall  lose  the  praise  of  his  labor,  which 
shall  not  be  accepted  nor  rewarded  by 
God.  Notwithstanding  for  his  own 
person,  if  he  have  held  the  foundation, 
—  he  shall  be  saved."  —  Assem.  Annot. 
IT  But  he  himself  shall  be  saved.  That 
is,  from  permanent  harm.  Those  com- 
mentators who  refer  the  day  and  the 
fire  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
with  its  attendant  convulsions,  through 
many  nations,  understand  this  salvation 
to  be  preservation  from  the  great  calam- 
ity which  overwhelmed  so  many.  Those 
who  suppose  the  hay,  wood,  and  stub- 
ble, to  represent  evil  men  instead  of 
false  doctrines,  understand  salvation 
from  endless  misery  to  be  intended. 
It  is  not  easily  understood,  however, 
why  the  preacher  himself  should  be 
saved,  if  he  have  guided  his  flock  in 
the  way  to  utter  destruction.  The 
more  probable  meaning  is  this:  So 
long  as  a  man  holds  the  fundamental 
fact  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  although 
he  may  have  believed  and  taught  much 
in  connection  with  it  which  is  false, 
when  these  false  doctrines  become  man- 
ifest and  are  consumed  in  his  sight,  yet 
he  shall  not  lose  his  confidence  in  God. 
However  mortified  and  chagrined  he 
may  be,  when  he  perceives  the  inutil- 
ity of  his  labor,  yet  clinging  fast  to 
the  foundation,  he  shall  yet  feel  that 
he  has  a  safe  refuge.  IT  Yet  so  as  by 
fire.  This  is  added,  to  carry  out  the 
metaphor;  as  if  one  escaped  from  his 
dwelling  which  was  in  flames.  The 
fire  consumes  the  errors;  but  the  per- 
son escapes.  "  Shall  be  saved  as  one 
who  scarcely  escapes  through  the 
flames."  —  Conybeare.  The  following 
remarks  on  the  whole  passage,  ver.  12- 
15,  are  worthy  of  notice,  though  I  do 
not  vouch  for  their  entire  correctness. 
"  The  sectaries  at  Corinth  did  not  reject 
Jesus  as  the  Christ,  but  along  with  this, 
the  only  fundamental,  they  wished  to 
connect  some  peculiarity  of  their  own  as 
equally  fundamental.  Such  peculiari- 
ties, St.  Paul  declares,  provided  they 
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be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss: 
but  he  himself  shall  be  saved  ; 
yet  so  as  by  lire. 


are  not  taught  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  only  fou.idation,  or  to  add  to  it,  had 
better  bo  left  to  the  action  of  time; 
the  day  shall  test  them,  for  it  will  place 
them  in  the  burning  focus  of  the  univer- 
sal miad,  enlightened  cantinuallj  by 
God's  truth.  If  these  secondary  views 
are  in  harmony  with  the  foundation, 
if  they  are  of  the  gold  and  precious 
metal  of  the  soul,  they  will  stand  the 
fiery  test,  and  they  will  remain  eter- 
nal possessions  to  the  Christian  mind; 
but  if  they  are  mere  fancies,  dross  and 
stubble,  they  shall  be  burned  up  by 
the  searching  fire  of  truth.  Yet  the 
man  himself  shall  be  saved,  provided 
he  has  not  lost  sight  of  the  funda- 
mental truth  that  Jesus  is  his  moral 
Lord,  though,  since  his  favorite  theo- 
ries and  s^^stems  will  burn  like  wood 
and  hay,  his  salvation,  if  he  has  con- 
sumed time  and  thought  and  zeal  in 
over-devotion  to  such  non-essentials, 
may  be  as  a  rescue  from  the  fiaraes, 
and  not  without  scathe." — Thim. 

lO-lo.  In  the  foregoing  notes  on 
this  passage,  I  have  followed  the  usual 
current  of  interpretation,  and  have 
endeavored  to  select  what  seemed  most 
valuable.  I  have  very  grave  doubts, 
however,  whether  the  apostle  designed 
such  a  general  application  of  his  lan- 
guage, which  was  addressed  to  a  single 
church  for  a  special  purpose.  The 
special  purpose  of  the  first  four  chap- 
ters of  this  Epistle  was  to  point  out 
the  impropriety  of  the  divisions  and 
contentions  in  the  church,  resulting 
fx'om  the  inordinate  respect  paid  to  the 
several  teachers.  In  this  chapter, 
that  special  purpose  is  manifest. 
Under  a  metaphor  drawn  from  hus- 
bandry, ver.  G-9,  no  one  doubts  that 
Paul  designed  to  show  that,  while  a 
proper  reward  awaited  himself  and 
the  teachers  who  succeeded  him  at 
Corinth,  according  to  their  several 
faithfulness,  yet  none  of  them  could 
rightfully  claim  or  receive  any  higher 
honor  than  belonged  to  faithful  ser- 
vants of  God,  who  alone  gave  success, 
and  who  alono  was  to  be  ackuowledged 


16  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are 
the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you? 

as  the  Giver  of  blessings.  Then  fol- 
lows the  passage  under  consideration, 
clothed  in  an  architectural  metaphor. 
For  the  same  purpose?  or  for  a  pur- 
pose altogether  diierent?  Xo  intima- 
tion is  given  of  a  change  in  purpose. 
Oa  the  contrary,  the  close  of  the  chap- 
ter, ver.  18-2J,  distinctly  indicates 
that  the  same  purpose  has  been  pur- 
sued throughout.  What,  then,  is  the 
most  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of 
the  mctapiior  here  employed  ?  Meta- 
phors, it  should  be  remembered,  "  do 
not  go  on  all  fours."  The  leading 
idea  is  principally  important.  The 
imagery  is  chiefly  ornamental.  The 
substance  of  the  metaphor  is  this:  A 
good  foundation  being  given,  if  a  man 
erect  thereon  an  edifice  composed  of 
permanent  materials,  it  will  stand, 
and  he  has  a  reward  for  his  labor;  but 
ifhc  construct  an  edifice  of  combustible 
materials,  it  cannot  abide  the  action 
of  fire,  but  is  consumed,  though  its 
builder  narrowly  escapes  from  the 
conflagration.  Considering  the  main 
design  of  the  apostle,  the  leading  idea 
of  the  metaphor  appears  to  be  this:  — 
The  foundation  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion is  laid,  namely,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ.  If  any  of  your  teachers  (at 
Corinth)  construct  a  system  of  reli- 
gions doctrine  composed  of  truths,  it 
shall  abide  securely  on  that  founda- 
tion, and  the  teacher  shall  enjoy  his 
proper  reward,  —  the  consciousness  of 
having  labored  faithfully  and  success- 
fully. But  if  any  one  construct  a 
system  embracing  chiefly  false  doc- 
trines, it  will  not  abide  the  test,  but 
will  be  destroyed,  and  the  teacher  will 
suTer  loss;  "all  his  time  and  labor 
will  be  found  to  be  uselessly  emploj'ed 
and  spent."  —  Clarice.  Yet  while  ho 
retains  his  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ, 
ho  shall  bo  regarded  as  a  Christian, 
though  the  test  applied  to  his  doctrines 
will  leave  him  scarcely  anything  moro 
than  a  single  claim  to  true  disciple- 
ship.  It  remains,  to  inquire  what  ig 
indicated  by  the  day  or  time  when  this 
test  should  be  applied.     I  think  wo 
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17    If    any    man    defile    the 
temple  of  God,  him  shall  God 


have  a  distinct  intimation,  on  this 
point,  in  ch.  iv.  19-21.  "I  will  come 
to  you  shortly,"  says  the  apostle,  "if 
the  Lord  will,  and  will  know,  not  the 
speech  of  them  which  are  puffed  up, 
but  the  power."  And  he  intimates 
that  he  may  have  occasion  for  sever- 
ity, as  well  as  for  love  and  meekness. 
We  may  therefore  suppose  him  to  mean 
that,  when  he  should  visit  Corinth,  he 
would  show  clearly  who  were  the  true 
teachers,  and  who  the  false,  by  apply- 
ing to  their  respective  doctrines  the 
test  of  truth,  —  the  word  of  God.  Then 
should  the  gold,  silver,  and  pi'ecious 
stones,  shine  even  more  brightly,  and 
the  hay,  wood,  and  stubble,  be  con- 
sumed. The  application  of  the  truth 
taught  under  tbis  metaphor,  to  the 
special  purpose  of  the  apostle,  is  obvi- 
ous. The  teachers  at  Corinth  are  ad- 
monished to  be  more  modest  in  their 
pretensions,  and  their  hearers  to  be  less 
lavish  of  their  praises  and  ascriptions 
of  honor.  Let  the  teachers  meekly 
learn  wisdom,  is  the  exhortation,  ver. 
18,  and  *'  let  no  man  glory  in  men," 
ver.  21.  This,  I  believe,  was  the  spe- 
cial design  of  the  apostle  in  this  pas- 
sage, and  that  it  should  bo  interpreted 
accordingly, 

16.  Kn')W  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  tem- 
ple of  God?  By  changing  the  appli- 
cation of  the  metaphor  somewhat,  and 
returning  to  the  form  in  which  it  is 
used  in  ver.  9,  the  apostle  here  speaks 
of  the  church  at  Corinth  as  "  God's 
building,"  or  "  the  temple  of  God." 
The  change  is  from  doctrines  to  men. 
**  Moreover,  to  pass  from  their  doc- 
trines to  the  evil  effects  of  them  in 
your  divisions,  know  ye  not  that  ye 
Christians  are  the  temple  of  God,  and 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you, 
the  Christian  Church,  as  the  Schechi- 
nah  did  in  the  temple?" — Whitby. 
"He  returns  to  the  comparison  com- 
menced ver.  9.  The  edifice,  says  he, 
which  I  commenced,  and  which  others 
have  labored  to  complete,  is  not  des- 
tined to  a  profane  use,  but  is  a  holy 
temple.  Paul  adopts  the  form  of 
speech   used  in  the  Old    Testament, 


destroy ;  for  the  temple  of  God 
is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are. 


where  God  is  often  said  to  dwell  among 
the  Jews,  and  they  are  called  hrs  tem- 
ple and  habitation."  —  Rosenmuller. 
"  The  allusion  is  probably  to  the  fact 
that  God  dwelt  by  a  visible  symbol, 
the  Schechinah,  in  the  temple,  and  that 
his  abode  was  there.  As  he  dwelt 
there  among  the  Jews,  as  he  had  there 
a  temple,  a  dwelling-place,  so  he 
dwells  among  Christians."  —  Barnes. 
A  similar  figure  of  speech  occurs,  ch. 
vi.  19;  2  Cor.  vi.  IG;  Eph.  ii.  20-22. 
IT  And  that  the  spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in 
you.  Our  Lord  promised  his  disciples 
that  they  should  enjoy  the  influence  of 
the  divine  spirit.  See  note  on  John 
xiv.  10.  Paul  speaks  also  of  the  in- 
dwelling and  influence  of  the  same 
spirit.  Rom.  viii.  26.  Whether  as 
individuals,  or  in  their  associated  ca- 
pacity. Christians  may  be  regarded  as 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  and 
to  be  more  or  less  under  the  influence 
of  his  spirit. 

17.  If  any  man  defile,  &<i.  "If  any 
man  shall  do  hurt  to  the  temple  of 
God,  God  shall  do  hurt  to  him."  — 
Conybeare.  "  The  Greek  word  is  the 
same  in  both  parts  of  the  sentence. 
'  If  any  man  desti'oy  the  temple  of 
God,  God  shall  destroy  him.'  This  is 
presented  in  the  form  of  an  adage  or 
proverb,  and  the  truth  here  stated  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  temple  of 
God  was  inviolable.  The  figurative 
sense  is,  if  any  man  by  his  doctrines  or 
precepts  shall  pursue  such  a  course  as 
tends  to  destroy  the  church,  God  shall 
severely  punish  him." — Barnes.  Al- 
though the  language,  if  any  man,  is 
general,  yet  the  argument  of  the  apos- 
tle requires  its  particular  application 
to  the  Corinthian  church.  It  probably 
refers  to  those  teachers  in  that  church, 
who  injured  their  brethren  by  false 
doctrines,  and,  as  some  suppose,  by 
vicious  examples.  "  By  dividing  the 
church,  which  is  his  temple,  and  in 
which  one  and  the  same  spirit  dwells, 
into  parts  and  factions.  Or  the  words 
may  be  referred  to  the  corrupting  of 
the  temple  of  God  by  filthiness  of  the 
flesh,  uncleanness  and  fornication;  or 
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18  Let  no  man  deceive  him- 
self. If  any  man  among  you 
seemeth  to  be  wise  in  this  world, 


by  filthiness  of  the  spirit,  that  is,  idol- 
atrous practices;  both  which  the  Cor- 
inthians were  guilty  of.  Compare  ch. 
vi.    1.5-10;     2  Cor.    vi.    16;     vii.    1." 

—  D^Oyly  and  Mant.  The  general 
scope  of  the  argument,  however,  ren- 
ders it  most  probable  that  the  apostle 
here  speaks  only  of  opinions  or  doc- 
trines injurious  to  the  brethren  at  Cor- 
inth. Their  wrong  practices  he  re- 
bukes in  the  subsequent  chapters. 
IT  Which  temple  ye  are.     An  emphatic 

xepctition  of  the  declaration  in  ver.  16. 
*'  This  proves  that  though  Paul  re- 
garded them  as  lamentably  corrupt  in 
some  respects,  he  still  i-egarded  them 
as  a  true  church,  as  a  part  of  the  holy 
temple  of  God."  —  Barnes. 

18.  Let  no  man  deceive  himself. 
Abandoning  metaphors,  the  apostle  in 
plain  language  makes  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  his  argument.  "  Let  no 
man  deceive  himself  with  vain  specu- 
lations of  his  own  worth  and  abilities." 

—  Diddridje.  Self-deception  is  a  com- 
mon infirmity.  It  besets  men  in  re- 
gard to  their  mental  powers  and 
acquisitions  as  frequently  perhaps  as 
in  any  other  respect.  Tne  false  teach- 
ers, here  referred  to,  probably  valued 
very  highly  their  traditionary  lore, 
or  their  skill  in  philosophy;  and  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  willing,  on 
this  account,  to  be  regarded,  and  in- 
deed regarded  themselves,  as  superior 
to  Paul.  Hence  the  divisions  in  the 
church,  some  adhering  to  Paul,  and 
others  following  other  teachers.  To 
them  is  addressed  the  caution,  deceive 
not  yoursleves.  Think  not  more  high- 
ly of  yourselves  than  you  ought  to 
think,  but  think  soberly  what  is  the 
true  measure  of  your  knowledge.  Rom. 
xii.  3.  ^  If  any  man  amonj  yiu.  A 
general  phrase,  but  used  with  a  spe- 
cial application  to  the  religious  teach- 
ers at  Corinth ;  for  of  these  the  apostle 
is  particularly  speaking.  IT  Scemcth 
to  be  xoise.  Seems  to  himself  to  be 
eminently  wise,  or  is  so  regarded  by 
others.  Let  no  man  be  deceived  by  a 
false  estimate  of  his  own  wisdom,  nor 


let  him  become  a  fool,  that  he 
may  be  wise. 

19   For  the   wisdom   of  this 


by  the  reputation  for  wisdom  which  he 
may  have  from  others.  From  what 
follows,  it  appears  that  the  admoni- 
tion is  specially  directed  against 
"Jewish  fables  and  commandments 
of  men  that  turn  from  the  truth,"  Tit. 
i.  14,  to  which  the  Judaizing  teachers 
were  addicted,  and  the  "oppositions 
of  science,  falsely  so-called,"  1  Tim.  vi. 
20,  of  which  the  Greeks  were  so  inor- 
dinately proud.  IT  In  this  world.  In 
this  age,  or  generation.  Many  com- 
mentators connect  these  words  with 
those  which  follow ;  let  him  become  a 
fool  in  the  estimation  of  this  world. 
But  others  prefer  the  more  natural 
construction,  as  in  the  received  ver- 
sion. The  sense  is  substantially  the 
same  in  either  case.  If  any  man  is 
regarded,  or  regards  himself,  as  emi- 
nently conspicuous  in  what  the  world 
calls  wisdom,  let  him  become  a  fool  in 
the  world's  estimation  in  order  to 
attain  true  wisdom.  Or,  as  Conybeare 
translates  the  passage,  "If  any  man 
among  you  is  held  wise  in  the  wisdom 
of  this  passing  world,  let  him  make 
himself  a  fool  (in  the  world's  judg- 
ment) that  so  he  may  become  truly 
wise."  V  Let  him  beat) ine  a  fool.  That 
is,  let  him  abandon  traditions  and 
vain  philosophy,  and  hold  fast  only  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  of  which  the 
crucified  Jesus  is  the  foundation.  He 
would  thus  become  a  fool  in  the  esti. 
mation  of  the  world;  for  these  doc- 
trines Avere  "unto  the  Jews  a  stum- 
bling-block, and  unto  the  Greeks  fool- 
ishness," ch.  i.  23.  IT  That  he  may  be 
wise.  That  he  may  be  truly  wise ;  that 
he  may  attain  that  wisdom  which  will 
abide  the  severest  test.  Worldly  wis- 
dom, which  vanishes  away  before  the 
truth  of  God,  will  not  make  a  man 
truly  wise.  If  he  would  possess  the 
true,  he  must  renounce  the  false. 
Not  that  the  apostle  would  under- 
value true  science  and  sound  learning, 
which  are  useful  and  profitable  to 
men:  but  all  philosophy  which  is 
contradictory  to  revelation  is  spurious, 
and  must  be  renounced  ^  all  philoso* 
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world  is  foolishness  with  God : 
for  it  is  written,  He  taketh  the 
wise  in  their  own  craftiness. 


phy  which  professes  to  be  of  itself 
sufficient,  without  revelation,  to  dis- 
cern and  disclose  the  divine  character 
and  purposes,  has  been  tried  and 
found  wanting;  it  must  become  sub- 
ordinate to  revelation,  before  it  can  be 
regarded  as  true  wisdom.  The  wisdom 
of  this  world  and  the  wisdom  of  God 
are  contrasted  in  ch.  ii.  G;  and  the 
same  contrast  is  implied  here,  and 
more  distinctly  stated  in  the  next 
verse. 

19.  For  the  wisdom  of  this  world. 
Such  as  those  possessed  who  seemed  to 
be  wise,  ver.  18;  the  "old  wives' 
fables  "  of  the  Judaizing  teachers,  and 
the  abstruse  philosophy  of  the  Greeks. 
"  It  does  not  mean  that  science  and 
prudence  and  law,  that  the  knowledge 
of  his  works,  that  astronomy  and 
medicine  and  chemistry,  are  regarded 
by  him  as  folly,  and  as  unworthy  the 
attention  of  men.  But  the  apostle 
refers  here  to  that  which  was  esteemed 
to  be  wisdom  among  the  ancients,  and 
in  which  they  so  much  prided  them- 
selves, their  vain,  self-confident,  and 
false  opinions  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion; and  especially  those  opinions 
when  they  were  opposed  to  the  simple 
but  sublime  truths  of  revelation."  — 
Barnes.  IT  Is  foolishness  with  God.  Is 
accounted  folly  by  him;  is  absolute 
folly  when  compared  with  his  wisdom. 
See  ch.  i.  20-28.  IT  For  it  is  written, 
&c.  See  Job  v.  13.  God  takes  the 
wise,  or  confounds  them  in  their  own 
craftiness,  when  he  allows  them  to  be- 
come entrapped  by  the  crafty  machina- 
tions of  others,  or  when  he  allows  them 
to  become  so  involved  in  their  own 
plots  that  their  designs  are  defeated 
by  the  very  measures  adopted  for 
their  accomplishment.  As  when  the 
wily  politician,  under  pretence  of  con- 
sulting the  public  good,  seeks  to  gain 
personal  honor  or  profit  by  a  sacrifice 
of  principle  and  a  crafty  pandering 
to  "  public  opinion,"  —  and  suddenly 
awakes  to  the  consciousness  that  he 
has  mistaken  that  opinion,  which, 
instead  of   sustaining  and    honoring 


20  And  again,  The  Lord 
knoweth  the  thoughts  of  the 
wise,  that  they  are  vain. 


him,  oyerwhelms  him  with  contempt 
or  indignation.  Or  as  when  a  pro- 
fessed religious  teacher,  by  sophistical 
arts,  endeavors  to  persuade  men  that 
his  theories  are  more  worthy  of  belief 
than  the  revealed  truth  of  God,  and 
at  length  becomes  convinced  by  the 
general  verdict  of  men,  that  he  is  re- 
garded as  a  hypocrite  or  a  weak- 
minded  man.  Whosoever  relies  for 
success  on  craft  and  cunning,  rather 
than  on  truth  and  straight-forward 
honesty,  is  liable  to  become  entangled 
in  his  own  snares,  and  to  be  the  vic- 
tim of  his  own  wicked  devices.  Spe- 
cial reference  is  had,  however,  in  this 
place,  to  the  teachers  at  Corinth,  who 
are  admonished  that  their  craftiness 
would  not  prove  wholly  successful, 
but  would  recoil  on  themselves  or  on 
each  other.  "He  taketh  the  wise  in 
their  own  craftiness,  causing  one  sect 
of  philosophers  to  destroy  what  another 
established,  and  so  showing  the  uncer- 
tainty and  vanity  of  their  pretended 
wisdom."  —  Whitby.  Moreover,  as  is 
intimated  in  ver.  12-15,  those  teach- 
ers who  attempted  to  build  up  a  repu- 
tation for  superior  wisdom,  by  min- 
gling the  philosophy  of  the  schools 
with  the  revealed  word,  would  sink 
into  comparative  insignificance,  as  soon 
as  their  plan  was  thoroughly  tested. 

20.  And  again.  See  Ps.  xciv.  21. 
IT  The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  the 
wise.  Men  are  sometimes  unable  to 
counteract  the  designs  of  others,  be- 
cause they  cannot  look  into  the  mind 
and  perceive  the  precise  plan  which  is 
devised.  They  are  obliged  to  form 
their  opinion  by  the  outward  appear- 
ance; but  God  looketh  on  the  heart. 
1  Sam.  xvi.  7.  The  wisest  and  most 
wary  cannot  conceal  their  thoughts 
from  the  Searcher  of  hearts.  The 
special  reference  here  is  to  such  as 
seemed  to  be  wise,  ver.  18.  The  Lord 
clearly  perceived  the  true  character  of 
their  thoughts,  and  the  vanity  of  their 
wisdom.  '^  That  they  are  vain.  "That 
they  lack  real  wisdom ;  they  are  fool- 
ish ;  they  shall  not  be  accomplished  as 
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21  Therefore  let  no  man  glory 
in  men  :  for  all  things  are  jours  ; 


they  expect;  or  be  seen  to  have  that 
wisdom  which  they  now  suppose  they 
possess."  —  Barnes.  The  idea  here  is, 
that  the  thoughts  of  those  who  seemed 
to  be  wise  were  vain,  or  foolish,  as 
compared  with  true  wisdom ;  and  that 
the  only  way  in  which  these  persons 
could  become  truly  wise  was  to  aban- 
don this  spurious  wisdom,  and  to  em- 
brace the  revealed  wisdom  of  God,  even 
at  the  hazard  of  being  called  fools  by 
the  world,  ver.  18. 

21.  Therefore,  &c.  Paul  here  ap- 
plies the  foregoing  facts  and  arguments 
to  the  main  subject  under  discussion. 
He  has  shown  that,  although  one 
plant  and  another  water,  as  God  alone 
gives  the  increase,  he  alone  should 
have  the  glory,  ver.  5-9 ;  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  builded  on  the 
foundation  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  noth- 
ing would  abide  the  trial  except  I'e- 
vealed  truth,  ver.  10-15;  that  God 
would  rebuke  and  punish  those  who 
corrupted  the  truth  by  an  admixture 
of  errors,  ver.  16,  17 ;  and  that  all  the 
wisdom  which  any  teacher  claimed,  or 
was  reputed  to  possess,  inconsistent 
with  revealed  truth,  was  foolishness 
and  vanity,  ver.  18-20.  The  conclu- 
sion is  natural.  If  all  have  taught 
the  same  truth,  all  received  it  from 
the  same  source,  and  deserve  equal 
honor,  in  proportion  to  their  faithful- 
ness. If  any  have  added  to  the  truth 
their  own  traditions  or  vain  specula- 
tions, and  thus  formed  distinct  par- 
ties of  followers,  instead  of  deserving 
honor,  they  deserve  blame,  and  will 
Buffer  loss.  IT  Let  no  man  glory  in  men. 
Or,  boast  in  men.  Acknowledge  no 
man  as  master.  Render  honor  to  no 
man  as  the  leader  of  a  faction.  All 
the  faithful  teachers  are  fellow-labor- 
ers in  the  service  of  God,  as  the  disci- 
ples of  Christ,  and  are  not  to  bo  re- 
garded as  masters.  Such  do  not  claim 
to  have  preached  according  to  their 
own  wisdom,  but  only  to  have  spoken 
the  wisdom  of  God,  which  he  revealed 
by  his  spirit,  ch.  ii.  7-10.  Why,  then, 
call  yourselves  by  the  name  of  one  or 
another,  or  why  regard  any  one  as 


22  Whether  Paul,  or  Apollos, 
or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life, 


your  special  leader,  when  all  teach 
the  same  gospel,  and  all  derive  their 
authority  and  ability  from  one  source  ? 
The  faithful  teachers  neither  desire 
nor  deserve  such  honor.  If  the  un- 
faithful desire  it,  their  pretensions  are 
unfounded,  and  it  will  soon  appear 
that  the  means  which  they  have  used 
to  secure  it  are  mischievous  and  hurt- 
ful, ver.  15.  Therefore  boast  in  no 
man  whatever,  and  cease  entirely  from 
your  "  envying  and  strife  and  divi- 
sions," ver.  3.  IT  For  all  things  are 
yours.  "  Wherefore,  since  we  are  all 
joint-laborers  of  God,  let  no  one  boast 
in  men,  as  if  any  teacher  belonged 
peculiarly  to  him ;  for  all  the  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  and  all  its  privileges, 
and  all  the  blessings  of  providence, 
belong  equally  to  you  all."  —  Mac- 
knight.  As  they  had  a  common  interest 
in  all  these  things,  it  was  highly  im- 
proper to  gather  themselves  into  oppos- 
ing factions,  under  different  leaders. 
And  as  the  preachers  were  not  mas- 
ters, but  servants  appointed  by  a  com- 
mon Master  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of 
all  his  subjects,  it  Was  highly  improper 
that  any  of  these  should  claim  or 
accept  that  kind  of  honor  which  the 
contentious  Corinthians  were  disposed 
to  render. 

22.  Whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or 
Cephas.  See  ch.  i.  12.  In  this  verse, 
as  in  Rom.  viii.  38,  39,  the  apostle 
specifies  several  particulars,  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  general  expression 
"all  things."  IT  Or  the  world,  &o. 
The  paraphrase  of  this  verse  by  Dod- 
dridge, seems  very  well  to  express  the 
general  meaning  and  intent  of  the 
apostle:  —  "For  all  things  are  yours, 
and  we  in  particular  are  to  be  re- 
garded, not  as  your  lords  and  com- 
manders, that  you  should  enlist  under 
our  banners ;  but  rather  as  your  ser- 
vants. I  except  not  myself,  or  the 
most  honored  among  my  brethren; 
whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas, 
be  in  question,  we  are  all  equally 
yours,  to  serve  you  to  the  utmost  of 
our  abilities,  in  the  advancement  of 
your  best  interests.     Yea,  I  may  go 
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or  death,  or  things  present,  or 
things  to  come  ;  all  are  yours  ; 

23  And  ye  are  Christ's ;   and 
Christ  is  God's. 


further,  and  say,  whether  we  speak 
of  the  world,  God  will  give  you  so 
much  of  it  as  shall  be  for  your  real 
good;  and  indeed  he  supports  its 
whole  frame  in  a  great  measure  for 
your  sakes;  or,  if  we  survey  life,  in 
all  its  various  conditions,  or  death, 
and  all  its  solemn  harbingers  and  at- 
tendants, God  will  make  the  one  or 
the  other,  in  diiferent  views,  advanta- 
geous to  you,  and  will  adjust  the  cir- 
cumstances of  both  with  the  kindest 
regard  to  your  happiness.  Thin'js 
present  or  future,  the  comforts  and 
privileges  of  this  life,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  its  afflictions  and  troubles  on  the 
other,  and  at  length  the  boundless  fe- 
licity of  the  eternal  state,  where  afflic- 
tion and  trouble  shall  be  no  more 
known;  all  arc,  through  the  divine 
grace,  yours." 

23.  And  ye  are  Christ's.  That  is, 
his  disciples,  and  his  alone.  Chris- 
tians belong  to  Christ,  in  various 
senses.  But  this  is  the  special  sense 
here  intended.  "  You  belong  to  him; 
and  should  not  therefore  feel  that  you 
are  devoted  to  an  earthly  leader, 
whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Peter." 
—  Barnes.  IT  And  Christ  is  God's. 
This  is  the  climax.  Christ  was  sent 
to  lead  men  to  God.  Ilini  alone  we 
are  to  regard  as  the  authorized  mes- 
senger from  God,  empowered  to  speak 
in  his  name.  The  apostles  acknowl- 
edged themselves  subject  to  him,  and 
spake  by  authority  delegated  by  him. 
Ihey  preached  not  themselves,  but 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord.  2  Cor.  iv.  5. 
They  made  no  effort  to  induce  men  to 
follow  them  any  further  than  they  fol- 
lowed Christ,  ch.  xi;  1.  They  desired 
no  factions  in  their  own  name,  but 
sought  to  induce  all  to  take  the  name 
of  Christ,  and  depart  from  all  iniquity. 
2  Tim.  ii.  10.  Yet,  highly  as  they  ex- 
alted Christ,  and  acknowledged  their 
subjection  to  hira,  they  recognized  God, 
who  put  all  things  under  hira,  as  his 
superior,  ch.  xv.  27.  Hence  Paul 
reminds  his  brethren  that  while  they 
6* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LET  a  man  so  account  of  us, 
as  of  the  ministers  of  Christ, 

yield  honor  and  obedience  to  Christ  as 
their  Master,  they  should  look  beyond 
him  to  their  Father  and  his  Father,  to 
their  God  and  his  God.  See  John  xx. 
17.  Recognizing  none  below  him  as 
master,  they  should  yet  look  above 
him,  and  yield  supreme  homage  to  God 
alone.  "  Instead  of  being  the  disciples 
of  this  or  that  teacher,  ye  are  Christ's 
disciples,  and  Christ  is  God's  disciple. 
As  the  foregoing  expression,  *  ye  are 
Christ's,'  means  that  the  Corinthians 
belonged  to  Christ  as  his  disciples, 
this  expression,  '  Christ  is  God's,'  I 
think  means  that  in  making  the  gospel 
revelation,  Christ  is  God's  disciple  or 
servant.  So  Christ  himself  says,  '  My 
doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent 
me.'  '  As  my  Father  hath  taught  me, 
I  speak  these  things.'  '  I  have  not 
spoken  of  myself,  but  the  Father  who 
sent  me,  he  gave  me  commandment 
what  I  should  say  and  what  I  should 
speak.'  '  The  words  that  I  speak  unto 
you,  I  speak  not  of  myself.'  John 
vii.  IG;  viii.  28;  xii.  49;  xiv.  10. 
This  I  suppose  is  the  apostle's  meaning 
likewise,  when  he  tells  us,  '  The  head 
of  Christ  is  God,'  ch.  xi.  3."— Mac- 
knijht.  "  And  the  conclusion  from 
hence  is  this,  that  you  give  not  up 
your  faith  to  any  but  to  Christ,  that 
you  resolve  firmly  to  obey  him  and 
adhere  to  him  uniformlj'^,  as  he  re- 
signed himself  up  to  the  will  of  God, 
to  do  and  to  suffer  whatsoever  he 
appointed  him,  in  the  great  office  of 
being  our  mediator  and  redeemer." 
— Hammond. 

CHAPTER  IV 

The  subject  embraced  in  the  preced- 
ing three  chapters  is  further  discussed 
in  the  fourth.  We  shall  best  under- 
stand it  by  keeping  its  special  purpose 
distinctly  in  our  minds.  It  contains 
many  general  truths,  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  men  in  all  ages;  but  they 
are  introduced  here  with  a  special  de- 
sign, and  their  application  is  specified. 
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and  stewards  of  the  mysteries 
of  God. 

2  Moreover  it  is  required  iu 

The  exorbitant  claims  of  false  teachers 
at  Corinth,  the  folly  of  those  who  ad- 
mitted those  claims,  and  the  impropri- 
ety of  the  divisions  and  contentions 
■which  naturally  resulted,  were  the 
particular  evils  against  which  the  ar- 
gument in  this  chapter  is  directed. 

1,     Let  a  man.     Any  man,  whether 
teacher    or   disciple.     It    seems    that 
some  of  the  Corinthians   had  alleged 
somewhat  against  Paul,  as  an  excuse 
for  the  divisions  which  existed  among 
them,  ver.  3.     Ue  would   have  them 
understand  that  those  allegations  were 
unfounded;  and  therefoi-e   appeals  to 
all,  that  the  conduct  of  the  apostles 
generally,  and  of  himself  in  particu- 
lar, had   been    strictly   proper;     that 
they  bad   neither  usurped   authority 
and  honor  which  did   not   belong   to 
them,  nor  had  they  been  unfaithful  in 
the  trust   committed  to  them.     IT  So 
account  of  us.     Think  of  us;  regard 
us;  consider  us.       "Look   on   us."  — 
Conybeare.     Paul  speaks  here  of  him- 
self and  his  fellow-apostles.     IT  As  of 
the  ministers  of  Christ.     Or  servants  of 
Christ.     See  note  on  ch.  iii.   5.     Let 
the  whole  church  regard  us  as  servants 
of  a  common  master,  engaged   in  the 
accomplishment   of    the    same   work; 
not  laboring  for  our  own  personal  ad- 
vantage, that  wo  might  be  honored  as 
leaders  of  sects,  or  followed  as  heads 
of  separate  factions,  but   striving  to- 
gether to  convince  men  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  the  true  head  of  every  man, 
ch.  xi.  3.     We  have  given  no  counte- 
nance, by  our  conduct,  to  those  false 
teachers,  who  assume  superiority  over 
each  other,  and  even  over  us.     IT  And 
stewards.     Officers,  bearing  this  title, 
had  the  general   management  of  the 
pecuniary  aS'airs  of  their  masters,  col- 
lected the  dues,  and   made    provision 
for  the  family.     The   office   and  title 
still  exist  in  England.     IT  Of  the  mys- 
teries of  God.     Of  the  truths  revealed 
in  the  gospel.     See  note  on  ch.  ii.  7. 
To   the  apostles   was    committed   the 
charge  to  "go  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 


stewards,  that  a  man  be  found 
faithful. 

3  But  with  me  it  is  a  very 


Mark  xvi.  15.     They  were  fully  quali- 
fied for  the  work  by  the  instructions  of 
their  master  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
spirit.     It  was  their  business  to  make 
a  proper  distribution  of  the  treasure 
entrusted  to  their  charge,  and  in  due 
time  to  commuicate  these  divine  mys- 
teries to  such  as  were  capable  of  com- 
prehending them.  Their  duty  was  well 
described  by  our  Lord.    "  Who,  then,  is 
that  faithful  and  wise  steward,  whom 
his  Lord  shall   make   ruler   over   his 
household,  to  give  them  their  portion 
of  meat  in  due  season  ?  "     Luke  xii. 
42.     "■  The  apostle  gave  to  those  doc- 
trines, which  in  former  ages  had  been 
kept  secret,  but  which  were  now  dis- 
covered to  all  through  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  the  appellation  of  the 
mysteries  of  God,  to  recommend  them 
to  the  Corinthians,  as  was  formerly  ob- 
served, ch.  ii.  7,  note.     And  he  called 
himself  the  steward,  or  mystagogue,  of 
these  mysteries,  to  intimate  that  the 
deepest  doctrines  as  well   as  the  first 
principles  of  the  gospel  were  entrusted 
to  him,  to  be  dispensed  or  made  known ; 
and  that  his  faithfulness  as  a  steward 
consisted,  not  only  in  his  discovering 
them  exactly  as  he  had  received  them 
from   Christ,   but   in   his   discovering 
them  as  his  hearers  were  able  to  re- 
ceive them."  —  Macknifjht.     This,  as  it 
would  seem  from  ver.  3,  was  designed 
to  refute  the  allegation  by  his  opposers 
that  he  had  incompetently  or  unfaith- 
fully performed  his  apostolic  service  at 
Corinth.     The  general  truth  embraced 
iu  this  passage,  aside  from  its  specific 
application  to  the  evil  existing  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  is  very  well  stated 
hy  Barnes  :  —  "It  is  implied   in  this 
verse,  that   the   office  of  a  minister  is 
subordinate  to  Christ;  they  arc  his  ser- 
vants: that  those  in  the  office  should 
not  attempt  to  be  the  head  of  sect  or 
party  in  the  church:  that  the  office  is 
honorable,  as  that  of  a  steward  is:  and 
that  Christians  should  endeavor  to  form 
and  cherish  just  ideas  of  ministers,  to 
give  them  their  true  honor;     but  not 
to  overrate  their  importance." 
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small  thing  that  I   should  be 
judged   of   you,    or   of   man's 


2.  Moreover,  &c.  In  addition  to 
the  general  duty  of  a  steward  to 
manage  the  aiFairs  of  his  Master,  and 
make  provision  for  the  household,  the 
apostle  calls  attention  to  a  special 
duty  of  such  a  servant,  namely,  faith- 
fulness to  his  master;  faithfulness  in 
the  execution  of  his  trust.  IT  It  is 
required,  &c.  It  is  imperatively  de- 
manded. Fidelity,  is  an  indispensa- 
ble requisite,  in  an  ofHce  so  important. 
A  stewai'd  of  a  household  has  his  mas- 
ter's goods  in  his  possession,  and  at 
his  disposal.  If  unfaithful,  he  is  ut- 
terly unfit  for  his  office;  and  his  dis- 
charge from  office  would  immediately 
follow  the  exposure  of  his  lack  of  fidel- 
ity. The  stewardship  of  which  the 
apostle  speaks  is  of  a  different  charac- 
ter, but  the  same  fidelity  is  required. 
"  The  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  2  Cor.  iv.  6,  was  communi- 
cated to  the  apostles;  and  it  was  re- 
quired of  them  that  they  should  be 
faithful  in  dispensing  that  light  to 
their  fellow-men.  This  special  obli- 
gation to  bo  faithful  the  apostle  here 
acknowledges,  preparatory  to  the  no- 
tice of  an  allegation  against  him,  ver. 
3,  that  he  had  been  remiss  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty. 

3.  But  with  me.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  In  my  own  estimation. 
In  the  former  verses,  Paul  speaks  of 
himself  and  his  fellow-apostles  collect- 
ively, describing  their  common  duties 
and  responsibility.  He  here  changes 
the  phraseology,  and  speaks  of  him- 
Belf  individually,  submitting  his  own 
conduct  to  the  test  of  the  principles 
already  declared.  His  own  faithful- 
ness had  been  impeached,  and  his  own 
faithfulness  he  proceeds  to  defend. 
V  It  is  a  very  small  thing.  That  is, 
compared  with  one  much  more  impor- 
tant. Paul  by  no  means  despised  the 
good  opinion  of  his  brethren.  Nay, 
he  was  solicitous  that  they  should 
recognize  him  as  a  faithful  disciple  of 
the  Master,  ver.  1j,  1G.  But  this  was 
of  much  less  consequence,  in  his  esti- 
mation, than  the  approval,  of  his  Mas- 


judgment  :    yea, 
mine  own  self. 


I  judge  not 


ter,  and  the  approval  of  his  own  con- 
science. IT  That  I  should  be  judged  of 
you.  The  word  here  translated  judged 
is  sometimes  used  to  denote  trial  or 
examination  of  the  qualities  of  a  person 
or  object ;  and  sometimes  to  denote  the 
conclusion  formed  from  such  trial  or 
examination.  In  this  latter  sense  it 
seems  to  be  used  here ;  for  the  apostle 
says  he  does  not  even  judge  himself. 
He  surely  does  not  mean  that  he  does 
not  examine  himself.  Self-examina- 
tion he  urges  on  others,  2  Cor.  xiii.  5; 
and  he  would  not  neglect  its  practice. 
But  he  did  not  presume  to  determine 
with  certainty  concerning  his  own 
character.  He  appealed  to  a  wiser 
Judge,  ver.  4.  So  here  he  must  be 
understood  to  mean  that  it  was  com- 
paratively "  a  very  small  thing,"  in 
his  estimation,  what  conclusion  other 
men  formed  in  regai'd  to  his  faithful- 
ness, or  whether  they  approved  or 
disapproved  his  conduct.  ^  Or  of 
jnan's  judgment.  Of  any  human  judg- 
ment whatever.  Some  think,  and 
perhaps  not  improperly,  that  the 
apostle  added  these  words,  lest  the 
Corinthians  should  suppose  the  pre- 
vious words  indicated  contempt  for 
their  judgment  in  particular,  or  re- 
garded it  as  of  less  importance  than  the 
judgment  of  others.  To  guard  against 
such  a  construction  of  his  language, 
which  would  serve  to  render  it  even 
more  difficult  to  convince  them  of  their 
errors,  he  adds  this  phrase  and  the 
next;  assuring  them  that  not  only 
their  judgment  concerning  his  faith- 
fulness, but  any  human  judgment 
whatever,  yea,  even  his  own  judg- 
ment, was  of  much  less  consequence  to 
him  than  the  judgment  of  the  Lord. 
IT  Yea,  I  judge  not  mine  own  self.  The 
prophet  long  ago  exclaimed,  "The 
heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
despei'ately  wicked;  who  can  know 
it .'' "  Jer.  xvii.  9.  Paul  was  fully 
conscious  of  the  difficulty,  and  would 
not  pronounce  with  undue  confidence 
upon  his  own  moral  condition.  He 
knew  the  liability  of  men  to  self-de- 
ception, to  a  partial  appreciation  of 
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4  For  I    know   tiothino:    by   myself;    yet  am  I  not  hereby 


their  own  virtues  and  vices,  and  would 
not  rely  absolutely  on  his  own  opinion. 
He  referred,  therefore,  for  a  perfectly 
accurate  decision,  to  the  Lord,  ver.  4 ; 
to  him  who  searches  the  heart,  and 
tries  the  reins,  that  he  may  equitably 
render  to  every  man  the  fruit  of  his 
doings.  Jer.  xvii.  10.  The  precise 
point  upon  which  the  apostle  here 
represents  the  judgment  of  men  to  be 
of  small  value,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  to  which  ho  alludes  in  ch.  iii.  1. 
He  had  taught  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  at  Corinth,  but 
had  not  communicated  some  of  its 
higher  mysteries,  or  more  profound 
doctrines.  It  would  seem  that  some 
of  the  false  teachers  accused  him  of 
incompetency,  in  not  fully  understand- 
ing the  mysteries  of  the  gospel,  or  of 
unfaithfulness,  in  not  fully  disclosing 
them.  In  either  case,  they  claimed 
superiority  to  him,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  taught  much  more  than  he  did, 
and  were  therefore  willing  to  be  ac- 
counted leaders.  In  self-defence,  he 
asserted  that  he  was  sufficiently  in- 
structed in  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel, 
ch.  ii.  C-10,  which  he  had  received  by 
dii-ect  revelation.  Gal.  i.  11,  12,  but 
which  he  had  refrained  from  commu- 
nicating more  fully  to  the  Corinthians 
on  account  of  their  unfitness  to  receive 
such  instruction,  ch.  iii.  1,  2.  If  his 
declarations  were  not  satisfactory  to 
ihe  false  teachers  and  their  followers, 
and  they  still  regarded  him  as  incom- 
petent or  unfaithful,  he  assures  them 
that  their  judgment  is  "a  very  small 
thing  "  in  his  estimation,  and  appeals 
to  a  higher  tribunal  for  righteous 
judgment. 

4.  For  I  hnnw  nothin^j  by  myself. 
This  is  an  unfortunate  translation,  as 
it  fails  to  express  the  meaning  of  the 
apostle.  It  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged by  critics  and  commentatoi's, 
that  the  pliraso  is  elliptical,  and  that 
it  fihould  bo  otherwise  translated. 
"For  although  I  know  not  tliat  I 
am  guilty  of  unfaithfulness." —  Cony- 
hear  c.  "  For  I  am  conscious  to  my- 
self of  no  fault."  —  Madcnrjht.  "  For 
I  know  nothing  of  unfaithfulness  by 
my&Qli"— Whitby.     "For  though  I 


am  not  conscious  to  myself  of  any 
unfaithfulness."  —  Haweis.  "  My  con- 
science does  not  reproach  me."  —  Beau" 
sobre.  The  paraphrase  by  Dean  Stan- 
hope, quoted  by  D'Oyly  and  Mant,  13 
to  the  same  purpose:  "For  though, 
I  bless  God,  my  conscience  reproaches 
me  not  with  any  neglect  or  misman- 
agement in  my  office."  One  more  au- 
thority may  be  quoted,  for  the  sake 
of  the  very  sensible  remarks  connected 
with  it.  "There  is  evidently  here  aa 
ellipsis  to  be  supplied,  and  it  is  well 
supplied  by  Grotius,  RosenmuUer,  Cal- 
vin, <fcc.  '  I  am  not  conscious  of  evil 
or  unfaithfulness  to  myself;  that  is, 
in  my  ministerial  life.'  It  is  well 
remarked  by  Calvin,  that  Paul  does 
not  here  refer  to  the  whole  of  his  life, 
but  only  to  his  apostleship.  And  the 
sense  is,  '  I  am  conscious  of  integrity 
in  this  office.  My  own  mind  does  not 
condemn  me  of  ambition  or  unfaithful- 
ness. Others  may  accuse  me,  but  I 
am  not  conscious  of  that  which  should 
condemn  me,  or  render  me  unworthy 
of  this  office.'  This  appeal  Paul  else- 
where makes  to  the  integrity  and  faith- 
fulness of  his  ministry.  See  his  speech 
before  the  elders  of  Ephesus  at  Mile- 
tus, Acts  XX.  18,  19,  2G,  27.  Comp.  2 
Cor.  vii.  2;  xii.  IT.  It  was  the  ap- 
peal which  a  holy  and  faithful  man 
could  make  to  the  integrity  of  his 
public  life,  and  such  as  every  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  ouyht  to  be  able  to 
make."  —  Barnes.  .  IT  Yet  am  I  not 
hereby  justified.  "  Yet  my  own  sen- 
tence will  not  suffice  to  justify  me." 
—  Conybeare.  To  justify  sometimes 
signifies  to  make  just,  and  sometimes 
to  make  one's  uprightness  manifest,  or 
to  prove  one's  uprightness,  in  which 
latter  sense  the  word  is  used  here. 
Paul  may  be  understood  to  speak  of 
his  personal  convictions;  as  if  ho  had 
said.  Although  my  conscience  does  not 
accuse  me  of  any  fault  in  the  apostolio 
work,  yet  I  am  not  absolutely  certain 
that  I  am  free  from  blame.  lie  well 
knew  the  liability  of  men  to  mistakes, 
in  estimating  their  own  character  and 
conduct.  See  note  on  ver.  3.  He  re- 
membered a  former  mistake  of  his 
own,  which  ho  afterwards  publicly  ao- 
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justified:   but  he  that  judgeth 
me  is  the  Lord. 

knowledgod ;  "I  verily  thought  ■with 
myself  that  I  ought  to  do  many  things 
contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth." Acts  xxvi.  9.  He  would  not 
therefoi-e  rely  too  confidently  on  his 
own  opinions  or  his  convictions  of  du- 
ty. He  was  ready,  and  acknowledged 
his  obligation  to  act  according  to  those 
convictions,  and  to  perform  his  duty 
faithfully,  as  he  understood  it.  He 
would  not,  however,  assume  to  be  cer- 
tain that  he  was  just  before  God,  but 
referred  the  decision  of  this  question 
to  a  higher  tribunal.  Others  under- 
stand him  to  speak  of  the  elFect  to  be 
produced  on  the  minds  of  the  teachers 
and  others  at  Corinth.  He  did  not  ex- 
pect that  the  approval  of  his  own  con- 
science would  justify  him  in  the  esti- 
mation of  others,  or  convince  them  that 
he  was  perfectly  upright  and  faithful. 
"For  though  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
know  nothing  by  myself,  yet  I  am  not 
hereby  justified  to  you." — Locke.  "  For 
I  am  conscious  to  myself  of  no  fault 
in  the  discharge  of  my  stewardship. 
However,  I  am  not  by  this  justified,  1 
know,  in  your  eyes." —  Macknijht.  If 
this  be  regarded  as  the  true  interpreta- 
tion, we  may  suppose  the  apostle  to 
have  designed  a  covert  intimation  to 
his  accusers,  that  if  they  did  not  regard 
his  opinion  as  conclusive  evidence  in 
respect  to  his  competency  and  faithful- 
ness, much  less  need  he  regard  theirs, 
verso  3.  He  certainly  had  the  better 
opportunity  to  know  the  facts.  If  his 
judgment  would  not  satisfy  them,  nei- 
ther need  their  judgment  disturb  him. 
IT  He  that  judyeth  me  is  the  Lord.  God 
searches  the  heart,  and  clearly  sees  all 
the  secret  springs  of  action.  He  alone 
knows  the  precise  character  of  every 
man.  To  his  decision  the  apostle  sub- 
mitted himself,  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence. "  If  our  heart  condemn  us  not, 
then  have  we  confidence  toward  God." 
IJohn  iii.  21.  For  while  he  acknowl- 
edged many  imperfections,  ho  had  an 
unwavering  hope  of  mercy,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Rom.  vii.  18- 
25.  Ho  had  also  the  support  of  con- 
scious integrity,  in  his  appeal  to  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God.     "  Our  re- 


5    Therefore   judi^e   nothing 
before  the  time,  until  the  Lord 


joicing  is  this,  the  testimony  of  our 
conscience  that  in  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but 
by  the  grace  of  God,  wo  have  had  our 
conversation  in  the  world,  and  more 
abundantly  to  you-ward."  2  Cor.  i.  12. 
Had  his  accusers  similar  cause  of  re- 
joicing? Did  their  consciences  give 
the  same  testimony  ?  Had  their  labors 
at  Corinth  been  equally  sincere  ?  "  Per- 
haps there  is  here  a  gentle  and  tender 
reproof  of  the  Corinthians,  who  were  so 
confident  in  their  own  integrity,  and  a 
gentle  intimation  to  them  to  bo  more 
cautious,  as  it  was  possible  that  the  Lord 
would  detect  faults  in  them  where  they 
perceived  none."  —  Barnes.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  apostle  refers  not  only 
to  the  righteous  decision  which  the 
Lord  will  make  concerning  the  true 
characters  of  men,  but  also  to  an  open 
manifestation  of  that  decision;  as  if  he 
had  said,  "  The  Lord  will  judge  both  me 
and  you:  and  he  will  make  it  clearly 
manifest  in  the  sight  of  men,  whether 
you  or  I  have  been  more  fully  entrusted 
with  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel,  or 
have  been  more  faithful  in  our  steward- 
ship." The  language  in  the  following 
verse  indicates  such  a  reference. 

5.  Therefore.  Because  you  are 
thus  liable  to  judge  incorrectly  con- 
cerning others,  and  even  unable  to 
judge  with  absolute  certainty  con- 
cerning yourselves.  This  verso  con- 
tains the  logical  conclusion  which 
follows  from  the  principles  announced 
in  the  previous  verses.  IT  Judye  noth- 
inj  before  the  time.  Before  the  proper 
time;  that  is,  "until  the  Lord  come." 
Then  you  may  be  guided  by  the  judg- 
ment which  he  renders,  and  makes 
manifest.  If  you  anticipate  his  judg- 
ment, you  are  liable  to  grave  mistakes. 
This  admonition  is  specially  addressed, 
like  the  preceding  discourse,  to  the 
factious  teachers  and  their  followers 
at  Corinth,  who  had  not  hesitated  to 
adjudge  Paul  guilty  of  incompetency, 
or  unfaithfulness,  or  both.  They  had 
also  adjudged  certain  of  their  teachers 
to  bo  superior  to  others.  He  advises 
them  not  to  be  in  such  haste;  for  it 
would  soon  bo  made  manifest  how  each 
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come,  who   both  Vvill  bi'ing  to 

had  exercised  his  stewardship.  "  To 
judje,  hero  means  to  pronouuce  a  de- 
cision whether  this  or  that  teacher  is 
superior  to  another."  —  Roscnmullcr. 
*'  The  vice  which  he  hero  reproveth  in 
the  Corinthians  was,  that  they  gave 
more  praise  to  some  than  to  others, 
odiously  extolling  some  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  himself  and  others 
who  deserved  as  well  or  perhaps  better 
than  they."  —  Assem.  Annot.  "Be 
not  too  forward  in  your  censures  of 
me."  —  Hammond.  This  admonition 
was  directed  against  "  passing  their 
censures  on  St.  Paul,  ver.  3,  and  ques- 
tioning his  fidelity  in  his  office,  ver. 
2,  of  whom  they  had  no  authority  so 
to  judge,  nor  any  occasion  so  to  judge." 
— Whitby.  "  This  is  one  of  those  gen- 
eral expressions,  of  which  there  are  a 
number  in  scripture,  which  must  be 
limited  by  the  subject  to  which  they 
are  applied;  see  another  example,  ver. 
7.  The  Corinthians  were  not  to  pass 
any  judgment  on  Paul's  general  be- 
havior as  an  apostle,  till  Christ,  his 
Master,  came  and  judged  him." — Mac- 
knir/ht.  In  the  interpretation  of  "  those 
general  expressions,  of  which  there 
ai'e  a  number  in  scripture,"  the  im- 
portance of  ascertaining  with  precision 
"  the  subject  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied" cannot  be  over-estimated.  With 
reference  to  this  subject,  and  citing 
this  verse  as  an  example,  Home  states 
his  first  rule  thus:  "Ascertain  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  passage  iTudcr 
consideration."  —  Intro,  ii.  524.  If  this 
rule  be  carefully  observed  and  honest- 
ly applied,  wo  shall  the  more  easily 
understand  what  follows  in  this  vei'sc. 
IF  Until  the  Lord  come.  To  what  coming 
of  the  Lord  does  the  apostle  here  refer  ? 
for  it  is  a  "  general  expression,"  vari- 
ously applied  in  the  scriptures.  Whe- 
ther by  "Lord"  we  understand  the 
apostle  to  refer  to  God,  or  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  "coming"  indicates  ditferent  visi- 
tations in  different  places.  For  ex- 
ample, our  Lord  declared  that  he  would 
"come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with 
his  angels,"  during  the  life-time  of 
some  who  then  heard  him.  JNIatt.  xvi. 
27,  28.    This  is  generally  understood  to 


lia*ht  the  hidden  thinsfs  of  dark- 


refer  to  the  time  when  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed  and  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth overturned.  And  to  the  same 
time  and  the  same  coming  many  com- 
mentators suppose  reference  is  made  in 
ch.  iii.  13-15.  Again  he  promised  his 
disciples,  "  If  I  go  and  prepare  a  place 
for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive 
you  unto  myself;  that  where  I  am, 
there  ye  may  be  also."  John  xiv.  3. 
This  coming  is  manifestly  different 
from  the  former.  So  of  the  coming  of 
God.  Any  special  manifestation  of  di- 
vine power,  any  special  indication  of 
the  divine  spirit,  is  called  a  coming  of 
God.  To  understand  precisely  what  is 
denoted  by  his  coming,  therefore,  we 
should  first  ascertain  "  to  what  subject 
it  is  applied."  In  the  vei'se  under  con- 
sideration most  commentators  agree  in 
supposing  the  apostle  to  refer  to  the 
coming  of  "  the  Lord  Jesus  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  when  all  secrets  shall  be 
revealed,  and  a  true  judgment  shall  be 
passed  on  all  men."  —  Barnes.  But 
is  this  the  special  subject  which  the 
apostle  is  discussing  ?  Such  a  subject 
has  not  been  even  mentioned  by  him 
hitherto  in  this  chapter;  and  what  fol- 
lows, to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  is  equal- 
ly destitute  of  reference  to  it.  He  is 
discussing  an  entirely  different  subject. 
By  any  sound  rule  of  interpretation, 
we  ave  to  "  limit  this  general  expression 
by  the  subject  to  Avhich  it. is  applied." 
That  subject  manifestly  is  the  improper 
conduct  of  the  Corinthians,  in  ascrib- 
ing higher  honor  to  some  of  their  local 
teachers  than  to  Paul  and  his  fellow- 
apostles.  Moreover,  there  was  strife 
and  contention  among  them  in  regard 
to  the  relative  merits  of  their  several 
teachers.  The  apostle  had  lastly  spoken 
of  their  folly  in  attempting  to  pass 
judgment  upon  his  conduct,  as  they 
could  not  see  his  heart;  the  Lord  only 
could  render  a  just  judgment,  ver.  3, 
4.  In  this  verse,  he  exhorts  them  to 
refrain  from  such  rash  judgment  in  re- 
spect to  him  or  others,  assuring  them 
that  the  Lord  would  come  and  would 
clearly  distinguish  between  the  true 
and  the  false  teachers,  so  that  the  dif- 
ference should  become  manifcat.  The 
time  of  this  visitation  may  be  properly 
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ness,  and  will  make   manifest   the    counsels    of    the    hearts : 


regarded  as  the  same  which  is  indi- 
cated in  ch.  iii.  12-15,  where  the  same 
general  subject  is  discussed.  In  one 
place  doctrines  are  specially  referred 
to,  and  persons  in  the  other.  In  both 
places,  what  is  uncertain  to  human  dis- 
cernment is  to  be  made  manifest  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord.  In  the  one,  the 
work  of  men,  or  the  doctrine  preached 
by  them,  is  to  be  demonstrated  true  or 
false ;  in  the  other,  their  hidden  springs 
of  action,  the  counsels  of  the  heart.  In 
the  one,  the  trial  is  made,  as  by  fire ; 
in  the  othei',  the  Lord  is  represented  as 
judging;  and  in  both,  a  just  reward  is 
rendered.  The  day  mentioned  ch.  iii. 
13,  is  manifestly  the  same  as  that  indi- 
cated by  the  phrase  "  till  the  Lord 
come."  It  may  be  repeated,  concern- 
ing the  day,  that  "  two  things  shall 
discover  every  man's  work,  '  the  day ' 
and '  the  fire.'  Both  which  you  may  not 
understand  amiss  of  the  word  of  God, 
manifesting  and  proving  all  things. 
For  the  light  of  the  gospel  is  very  fre- 
quently called  the  '  day,'  and  the  law 
of  God  called  '  fire,'  Deut.  xxxiii.  2." 
—  Li'jhtfoot.  The  same  manifestation 
of  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Loi'd, 
through  his  word,  and  through  the  mir- 
aculous gifts  bestowed  on  the  apostle, 
would  not  only  make  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  true  and  false  doctrines, 
but  would  also  "make  manifest"  the 
diiference  between  them  who  preached 
the  gospel  "in  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity,"  and  them  who  "  handled  the 
word  of  God  deceitfully."  The  time 
when  the  Lord  would  thus  judge  be- 
tween the  apostle  and  his  accusers,  is 
indicated  in  ver.  19-21.  At  that  time, 
the  divine  judgment  should  be  exhibit- 
ed by  visible  tokens.  It  was  no  un- 
heard-of thing  that  God  should  thus 
openly  authenticate  the  truth  and  con- 
demn falsehood.  He  had  done  so  in 
ancient  times.  When  his  prophet  con- 
tended with  the  prophets  of  Baal,  he 
said:  "Call  ye  on  the  name  of  your 
gods,  and  I  will  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord :  and  the  God  that  answereth  by 
fire,  let  him  be  God."  Baal's  prophets 
called,  and  '  *  cried  aloud,  and  cut  them- 
selves after  their  manner  with  knives 
and  lancets,  till  the  blood  gushed  out 


upon  them;"  but  all  in  vain.  Then 
Elijah,  having  poured  an  abundance  of 
water  "on  the  burnt-sacrifice  and  on 
the  wood,"  so  that  the  trench  around 
the  altar  was  filled  with  the  water, 
called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord :  — 
"Hear  me,  0  Lord,  hear  me,  that  this 
people  may  know  that  thou  art  the 
Lord  God,  and  that  thou  hast  turned 
their  heart  back  again.  Then  the  fire 
of  the  Lord  fell, and  consumed  the  burnt 
sacrifice,  and  the  wood,  and  the  stones, 
and  the  dust,  and  licked  up  the  water 
that  was  in  the  trench.  And  when  all 
the  people  saw  it,  they  fell  on  their 
faces ;  and  they  said,  '  The  Lord,  he  is 
the  God;  the  Lord,  he  is  the  God.'" 
1  Kings  xviii.  17-40.  Thus  was  the 
divine  judgment  visibly  manifested  on 
the  earth,  and  in  the  sight  of  men.  A 
somewhat  similar  and  equally  distinct 
judgment  the  apostle  expected,  when 
he  should  visit  Corinth.  The  power  of 
the  divine  spirit  should  then  confirm 
the  truth  and  overturn  error,  and  ex- 
hibit openly  the  distinction  between 
true  and  false  teachers.  The  divine 
mission  of  our  Lord  had  been  thus  au- 
thenticated. John  iii.  2;  x.  37, 38;  Acts 
ii.  22.  A  like  testimony  had  been 
granted  on  behalf  of  the  apostles.  See 
notes  on  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  See  also 
Mark  xvi.  20;  Acts  iii.  4-9;  iv.  16; 
V.  12;  viii.  6,  7.  Paul  shared  abund- 
antly in  this  testimony.  Acts  xix.  1 1- 
12.;  ch.  xiv.  18;  2  Cor.  xii.  12.  It 
was  surely  not  unreasonable,  therefore, 
that  he  should  expect  a  divine  inter- 
position on  his  behalf,  when  he  should 
next  visit  Corinth,  ver.  19-21.  And 
such  a  visible  manifestation  as  he  ex- 
pected, he  might  well  style  the  coming 
of  the  Lord.  To  this  long  note  I  add 
that  the  foregoing  interpretation  is  not 
wholly  unsupported  by  authority;  a 
few  commentators  have  perceived  the 
"primary  meaning  of  the  passage," 
and  recognized  "the  subject  to  which 
it  is  applied,"  though  the  number  "is 
very  small.  "  Let  us  not,  then,  be 
forward  in  pressing  censures  on  each 
other;  but  leave  all  judgment  to  that 
time  when  a  very  diiferent  light  shall 
be  thrown  on  the  characters  of  men, 
from  any  they  now  receive."  —  Gilpin- 
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and  then  shall  every  man  have 
praise  of  God. 


6  And  these  things,  brethren, 
I  have  in  a  fitjure  transferred  to 


I  quote  this  simply  because  it  differs 
from  the  almost  universal  reference  to 
a  far  distant  day  of  judgment.     More 
to  the  purpose  is  what  follows:  "  God, 
the  righteous    judge,  will   determine 
everything  shortly;   it  is  his  province 
alone  to  search  the  heart,  and  bring  to 
light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness.    If 
you  be  so  pure  and  upright  in  your  con- 
duct, if  what  you  have  been  doing  in 
these  divisions,   &c.,  be  right  in  his 
sight,  then  shall  you  have  praise  for 
the  same ;  if  otherwise,  yourselves  are 
most  concerned."  —  Clarke.     This  does 
not  distinctly  recognize  the  relation  of 
this  passage  to  ch.  iii.  12-15.     That 
relation,  however,  is  thus  recognized  in 
what  Home  pronounces  to  be  "  without 
exception  the  best  commentary  on  the 
sacred  writings  ever  published  either  by 
Catholics  or  Protestants."  Intro,  ii.  750. 
Thus  :  "  I  am  not  willing  to  anticipate 
the  judgment  of  God  concerning  other 
preachers,  nor  to  encourage  you  to  con- 
demn them  ignorantly.    We  may  await 
the  judgment  of  God,  who  will  bring 
to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness 
and  make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the 
heart.    Then  we  shall  know  their  char- 
acter by  their  works  which  they  have 
done.     If  their  works  abide,  like  gold 
tried  by  the  fire,  we  will  render  to  them 
the  just  praise  which  they  merit ;   but, 
if  otherwise,  we  will  condemn  them 
after   the   supreme    Judge    has   pro- 
nounced   his     judgment."  —  Calmet. 
IT  Who  both  will  briny  to  light,  &c.    See 
note  on  Rom.  ii.  16.     IT  And  will  make 
manifest,  &c.     By  a  Hebrew  parallel- 
ism, the  same  general  idea  is  repeated 
in  different  words.     That  general  idea 
is,  that  the  true  character  of  men  shall 
be  disclosed;    special  reference  being 
had,  as  before,  to  the  teachers  at  Cor- 
inth, whose  intentions  and  motives  of 
action  were  hitherto  but   imperfectly 
understood  by  their  brethren.     IT  And 
then  shall  every  man  have  praise  of  God. 
That  is,  according  to  the  measure  of 
their   faithfulness.      The   apostle   all 
along  supposes  that  these  false  teachers 
were  genuine  believers  in  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  Christianity,  and 
abould  therefor©  be  savedj  or  acknowl- 


edged as  Christians,  even   though  it 
might  be  so  as  by  fire,  ch.  iii.  15.    The 
meaning  of  the  whole  verse  may  be 
briefly  stated  thus:    Be  not  in  haste 
to  decide  the  relative  dignity  of  the 
apostles   and    the    teachers    in    your 
church,  nor  the  degree  of   honor  to 
which   each  one  is  entitled.     God  will 
soon  make  their  true  characters  mani- 
fest, and  distinctly  indicate  their  re- 
spective authority  and  the  degree  of 
his  approbation  of  each.     This  will  be 
a  safe  and  sure  guide  for  you  to  follow. 
6.     And  these  things.     All  which  I 
have  written  concei'ning  the  improper 
honors  claimed  by  your  teachers  and 
rendered  by  you,  resulting   in  strife 
and  contention.     The  reference  is  to 
all  which   precedes,  from   ch.   i.    10. 
IT  /  have  in  a  figure  transferred  to  my- 
self,   and   to   Apollos.      Some  suppose 
that  thei'e  were  no  sects  at  Corinth, 
bearing  the  names  of  Paul  and  Apol- 
los; and  that  the   apostle   should  be 
understood  to  say  that  he  had   used 
these  names  to  show  how  improper  it 
would  be  to  regard  even  them  as  heads 
of  factions,  —  much  more  to  follow  in- 
ferior teachers  as  such.     But  the  more 
probable   supposition    is,    that    there 
were  sects  bearing  these  names,  among 
others;  and  that  the  apostle  selected 
these  as  a  sample  of  all,  for  certain 
reasons  which  he  presently  indicates. 
By  assuring  them  that  neither  himself 
nor  Apollos  desired  or  deserved  spe- 
cial honor  as  heads  of  sects,  or  teach- 
ers in  their  own  names,  but   should 
only  be  regarded  as  fellow-laborers  in 
God's  service,  ch.  iii.  5-9,  and  "stew- 
ards of  the  mysteries  of  God,"  ch.  iv. 
1,  he  admonished  them   that  it  was 
highly  improper  to  render  such  undue 
honor  to  other  teachers,  who,  at  the 
best,  had  only  built  on  the  foundation 
laid  by  him,  ch.   iii.    10-15.      If  For 
your   sakes.     Out   of  regard    to   your 
feelings.       Had    Paul    named    those 
toachei's    whoso     conduct     was    most 
offensive,  their  followers  might  have 
regarded  it  as  a  personal  attack,  and 
have   resented   it  as  such;    in  which 
case  it  would  have  been  much  more 
difficult    to    convinoe  them  of  their 
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myself  and  to  Apollos  for  your 
sakes ;  that  ye  might  learn  in 
us  not  to  think  of  men  above 
that  which  is  written,  that  no 


errors.  Concerning  himself  and  Apol- 
los he  might  speak  fi-eely.  Their 
mutual  friendship  was  well  known, 
and  nobody  suspected  them  of  rivalry. 
Although  he  intended  his  remarks 
should  be  understood  to  apply  to  other 
teachers,  he  well  knew  that  this  form 
of  address  would  be  less  personally 
offensive  than  any  other.  To  spare 
their  feelings,  to  avoid  the  excitement 
of  their  anger,  which  would  only  ren- 
der them  stubborn  and  prevent  them 
from  receiving  his  admonitions  with 
profit,  he  used  no  names  except  his 
own  and  that  of  Apollos.  IT  That  ye 
might  learn  in  us.  By  our  examples: 
by  our  wishes,  as  made  manifest  in 
our  conduct.  IT  Not  to  think  of  men 
above,  &c.  This  was  the  great  fault 
of  the  Corinthians,  and  four  chapters 
are  devoted  to  its  correction.  Lest  by 
any  means  his  brethren  should  not 
undei-staud  his  purpose,  the  apostle 
declares  that  the  whole  preceding  dis- 
course was  designed  to  show  that  they 
ought  not  to  regard  any  teacher  with 
more  honor  than  belonged  to  a  faith- 
ful servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  was 
all  the  honor  desired  by  himself,  or 
by  Apollos.  Neither  of  them  claimed 
to  have  been  the  author  or  original 
discoverer  of  the  doctrines  he  preached ; 
but  each  professed  to  preach  what  he 
had  first  received  from  a  higher  teach- 
er. Neither  of  them  had  desired  to 
become  the  founder  of  a  sect  bearing 
his  own  name;  but  they  labored 
together  to  persuade  men  to  become 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  Neither  of 
them  had  stirred  up  strife  among 
brethren,  through  a  desire  for  personal 
honor  to  the  disparagement  of  others; 
but  both  conformed,  in  word  and 
deed,  to  the  direction  of  the  Lord 
Jesus:  "  Be  not  ye  called  Rabbi;  for 
one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ;  and 
all  ye  are  brethren."  Matt,  xxiii.  8. 
If  they  were  thus  humble,  inferior 
teachers  should  also  cultivate  humil- 
ity. If  they  had  disclaimed  sects  and 
parties  under  their  own  names,  infe- 
G 


one  of  you  be  puffed  up  for  one 
against  another. 

7  For  who  maketh  thee  to 
differ  from  another  ?   and  what 


rior  teachers  should  copy  their  ex- 
ample. If  they  refused  invidious 
honors  from  their  brethren,  much  less 
excusable  was  the  rendering  of  such 
honors  to  inferior  teachers.  Since 
such  honors  cannot  properly  be  given 
to  me  or  to  Apollos,  says  the  apostle, 
you  ought  to  understand  that  you 
should  not  render  them  to  other 
teachers  who  are  not  our  superiors, 
nor  think  too  highly  of  any  man 
whatever.  IT  Above  that  tvhich  is  writ- 
ten. "  Probably  referring  to  what 
he  had  said  in  ch.  iii.  5-9,  21;  iv.  1. 
Or  it  may  refer  to  the  general  strain 
of  scripture,  requiring  the  children  of 
God  to  be  modest  and  humble."  — 
Barnes.  If  That  no  one  of  you  be 
puffed  up  for  one  against  another.  Be- 
ing puffed  up  "  signifies  the  state  of  a 
person's  mind  who  is  filled  with  a  high 
opinion  of  himself,  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  high  opinion,  indulges 
hatred  and  wrath  against  all  who  fail 
in  paying  him  the  respect  which  he 
thinks  his  due.  This  latter  opera- 
tion of  pride  is  the  evil  Avhich  the 
apostle  condemns  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us,  as  is  plain  from  the  turn  of 
his  expression  :  That  no  one  of  you 
may,  on  account  of  one,  be  puffed 
up  against  another."  —  Macknight. 
"  Make  it  not  matter  of  pride  to  your- 
selves or  contemning  of  others,  that 
ye  are  the  disciples  of  such  or  such; 
in  plain  terms,  beware  that  you  do 
not  break  out  into  factions,  one  to  the 
despising  of  another,  boasting,  one 
that  he  hath  received  the  faith  from 
Paul  and  not  from  Apollos,  another 
that  he  is  a  follower  of  Apollos  and 
not  of  Paul,  &c."  —  Hammond. 

1.  For  who  maketh  thee  to  differ  from 
another?  The  form  of  address  is  here 
slightly  changed  and  is  directed  spe- 
cially to  the  teachers,  the  leaders  of 
the  several  factions  at  Corinth.  The 
idea  is,  who  hath  made  you  superior 
to  ethers  ?  If  you  are  thus  superior, 
whence  comes  that  superiority  ?  Is  it 
the  result  of  your  personal  unaided 
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hast  thou  that  thou   didst  not   receive  ?  now  if  thou  didst  re- 


exertious,  which  might  excuse  a  de- 
gree of  pride;  or  is  it  a  gift,  which 
should  inspire  thankfulness  and  hu- 
mility ?  "  As  if  the  apostle  had  said, 
who  is  it  that  maketh  one  minister  to 
diifer  from  and  excel  another?  Is  it 
not  God?  If  so,  then  let  those  minis- 
ters who  have  i-eceived  the  greatest 
gifts  from  God,  whom  the  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty  hath  made  most  wise 
and  understanding,  the  most  humble 
themselves ;  and  let  none  take  occasion 
from  thence  to  despise  others  who 
have  received  less."  —  Burkitt.  The 
inquiry  is  general,  but  the  reference 
is  probably  to  those  particular  endow- 
ments in  which  the  teachers  considered 
themselves  superior  to  each  other,  and 
superior  even  to  the  apostles  them- 
selves. These  were  chiefly  spiritual 
gifts,  such  as  ability  to  teach  the  mys- 
teries of  the  gospel,  to  perform  miracles, 
and  to  speak  with  tongues.  See  ch. 
xii.  28-30;  xiii.  1,  2;  xiv.  12.  All 
these,  Paul  acknowledges,  are  valu- 
able; yet  he  names  a  still  more  valu- 
able endowment,  ch.  xii.  31;  and  ch. 
xiii.  IT  And  what  hast  thou  that  thou 
didst  not  receivcl  However  superior 
your  endowments,  did  you  not  receive 
them  all  ?  Can  you  call  a  single  one 
your  own  ?  This  is  but  another  form 
of  the  previous  inquiry.  Paul  acknow- 
ledged his  own  dependence:  "  Uy  the 
grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am,"  ch. 
XV.  10;  and  he  here  endeavors  to  im- 
press on  others  a  lesson  of  like  humility. 
Would  any  of  them  pretend  that  by 
the  eiforts  of  his  intellect  alone,  he 
had  discovered  "the  hidden  wisdom 
which  God  ordained  before  the  world 
unto  our  glory  ?  "  ch.  ii.  7 ;  and  if  so, 
would  he  pretend  that  ho  created  his 
own  intellect,  and  did  not  receive  it  as  a 
gift  from  the  Father  of  spirits?  'Would 
any  one  pretend  that  he  wrought  mir- 
acles by  the  exertion  of  his  natural 
powers,  or  obtained  ability  to  speak 
with  tongues  by  much  study  and  dili- 
gent investigation  ?  Such  seems  to  be 
the  specific  point  of  the  inquiry,  yet  it 
embraces  a  general  truth,  applicable 
to  all  human  possessions  and  endow- 
ments. If  it  were  duly  considered,  the 
spirit  of  pride   would   give  place  to 


humility  and  gratitude.  "The  same 
question  may  be  applied  to  native 
endowments  of  mind,  to  opportunities 
of  education,  to  the  arrangements  by 
which  one  rises  in  the  world,  to  health, 
to  property,  to  piety,  to  eminence  and 
usefulness  in  the  church.  It  is  God 
who  makes  one,  in  any  of  these  respects, 
to  diifer  from  others,  and  it  is  especially 
true  in  regard  to  personal  piety."  — 
Barnes.  In  these  and  all  other  respects, 
what  have  we  that  we  did  not  receive  ? 
IT  Now,  if  thou  didst  receive  it,  why  dost 
thou  glory,  &0.,  or  boast.  See  note  ou 
Rom.  iv.  2.  "  How  then  canst  thou 
boast  of  it,  as  if  thou  hadst  won  it  for 
thyself  ?  "  —  Conybeare.  The  folly  of 
such  boasting  and  its  signal  rebuke 
are  forcibly  exhibited  in  Isa.  x.  5-19. 
Our  blessed  Lord  himself  was  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  depend- 
ence on  the  Father,  and  to  confess  that 
his  knowledge  and  power  and  author- 
ity were  not  original  or  acquired,  but 
bestowed  on  him.  John  v.  10,  27,  30. 
The  apostles  uniformly  acknowledged 
their  obligations  to  God  for  his  abun- 
dant gifts,  and  never  boasted  of  their 
possessions.  See  Acts  iii.  12-lG;  iv. 
8-10.  All  true  Christians  should  be 
equally  humble.  The  question  is  here 
urged,  however,  particularly  upon  the 
proud  and  envious  teachers  at  Corinth. 
They  are  admonished  that  boasting  is 
inexcusable,  inasmuch  as  they  possessed 
nothing  which  had  not  been  given  to 
them,  and  all  the  diJcreuco  which 
existed  between  them  and  others  was 
the  result,  not  of  their  own  wisdom 
and  strength,  but  of  the  distinguishing 
grace  of  God.  The  reference  is  par- 
ticularly to  their  spiritual  gifts,  of 
which  they  were  especially  proud. 
These  they  had  neither  earned  nor  pur- 
chased, but  had  received  as  a  fi'ce  gift 
from  God.  Boasting,  therefore,  was 
utterly  excluded.  Rom.  iii.  27.  Some 
commentators  suppose  the  apostle  does 
not  hero  refer  to  the  general  fact  that 
God  is  the  giver  of  all  good  things, 
but  to  the  specific  fact  that  the  teachers 
at  Corinth  received  their  spiritual  en- 
dowments through  the  intervention  of 
the  apostles,  and  ought  not  to  boast 
aa:ainst  them.     "  To  the  false  teacher 
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ceive  it,  why  dost  thou  glory, 
as  if  thou  haclst  not  received 

8  ISTow  ye  are   full,  now  ye 


I  say,  Who  maketh  thee  to  diSer  from 
others  ?  for  what  spiritual  gift  hast 
thou,  which  thou  didst  not  receive 
from  some  apostle  ?  And  now,  if  thou 
didst  receive  thy  gift  from  the  apostles, 
why  dost  thou  boast  as  not  receiving 
it,  by  setting  thyself  up  against  me, 
•who  am  an  apostle  ?  "  —  MaclcnijlU. 
The  contrast  between  these  teachers 
and  the  apostles,  in  the  following 
verses,  furnishes  some  reason  for  adopt- 
ing this  interpretation.  In  either  case, 
even  spiritual  gifts  furnished  no  justi- 
fiable cause  of  boasting,  and  the  argu- 
ment of  the  apostle  was  unanswerable. 
8.  Now  ye  are  full,  now  ye  are  rich; 
ye  have  reigned  as  hinys.  Three  meta- 
phors, arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cli- 
max, are  here  used  to  express  the  self- 
satisfied  and  proud  condition  of  the 
teachers  at  Corinth.  The  first  is  taken 
from  fulness  of  bread,  or  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  bodily  hunger.  See 
Acts  xxvii.  38,  where  the  same  word 
is  translated  eaten  enoujh.  The  second 
is  taken  from  abundance  of  earthly 
goods,  leaving  no  reasonable  want  un- 
gratified.  The  third  is  taken  from 
sovereign  power,  which  not  only  se- 
cures fulness  of  bread  and  abundance 
of  riches,  but  also  controls  other  men, 
and  is  regarded  as  the  topmost  height 
of  earthly  ambition.  These  metaphors 
are  used  ironically,  denoting  not  the 
actual  condition  of  the  Corinthian 
teachers,  but  the  condition  which  they 
supposed  themselves  to  have  attained. 
"A  bitter  taunt:  chastising  the  boast- 
ing of  the  Corinthians,  who  had  forgot 
from  whom  they  had  first  received 
those  evangelical  privileges,  concern- 
ing which  they  now  prided  themselves. 
They  were  enriched  with  spiritual 
gifts;  they  reigned,  themselves  being 
judges,  in  the  very  top  of  the  dignity 
and  happiness  of  the  gospel."  —  Light- 
foot.  "  You  persuade  yourselves  now, 
that  ye  are  in  happy  condition,  and 
that  ye  want  nothing  more  of  spiritual 
gifts,  and  for  that  extol  yourselves 
ftbovQ  all  others,  as  a  king  in  his  king- 


are  rich,  ye  have  reigned  as 
kings  without  us :  and  I  would 
to  God  ye  did  reign,  that  we 
also  might  reign  with  you. 


dom ;  or,  you  carry  yourselves  securely, 
as  in  a  peaceable  kingdom,  whereas 
we  are  exposed  to  all  fear  and  danger ; 
which  the  apostle  speaketh  by  way  of 
an  ironical  reproof,  to  make  way  for 
his  following  exhortation  to  humility, 
exemplified  by  himself  and  his  mean 
condition."  —  Assem.  Annot.  IT  With- 
out us.  "During  my  absence."  — 
MaclcnigM.  Others,  with  perhaps  bet- 
ter reason,  understand  these  words  as 
qualifying  the  former :  ye  have  reigned 
as  kings  without  aid  from  us;  ye  are 
conscious  of  no  obligation  to  us,  but 
imagine  yourselves  to  be  independent, 
and  at  full  liberty  to  despise  us;  ye 
are  not  aware  that  ye  need  our  assist- 
ance in  any  respect,  but  ye  feel  fully 
competent  to  rule  the  church  by  your 
own  wisdom  and  your  own  power. 
"  But  ye  forsooth  have  eaten  to  the 
full  of  spiritual  food,  ye  are  rich  in 
knowledge,  ye  have  seated  yourselves 
upon  your  throne,  and  have  no  longer 
need  of  me."  —  Conybcare.  IT  And  1 
would  to  God  ye  did  reign.  Some  under- 
stand this  as  a  wish  that  they  were 
actually  kings,  so  that  they  might  pi'o- 
tect  their  brethren,  and  restrain  the 
opposition  of  their  enemies.  But  this 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  general 
design.  By  the  metaphor  of  reigning, 
spiritual  authority  or  a  superabundance 
of  spiritual  gifts  is  denoted;  not  civil 
authority,  such  as  is  exercised  by 
earthly  potentates.  Using  one  meta- 
phor instead  of  three,  and  as  including 
all,  the  apostle  may  be  understood  to 
say,  I  heartly  wish  you  were  as  well 
furnished  with  spiritual  gifts  as  you 
imagine,  and  that  you  made  a  proper 
use  of  them.  I  wish  you  were  truly 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
rich  in  the  use  of  tongues,  and  ia 
other  spiritual  endowments,  and  able 
to  overcome  all  opposition  by  the  dis- 
play of  miraculous  powers,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  IT  That 
we  also  might  reign  with  you.  That  when 
I  visit  you,  I  might  find  notbing  lack- 
ing in  your  faith,  nothing  to  rebuke 
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9  For  I  think  that  God  hath 
set  forth  us  the  apostles  last,  as 


and  reform  iu  your  conduct,  but  every 
thing  to  i-endcr  j-qu  lit  associates  in  the 
great  work  of  the  ministx*y  committed 
to  mo,  Then  might  I  be  a  partaker  of 
your  joy,  and  the  joy  both  of  me  and 
of  you  bo  pure  and  spiritual.  "  Would 
to  God  ye  did  reign,  and  that  it  went 
so  happily  with  you  indeed,  that  we 
might  reign  with  you,  and  that  we 
might  partake  of  some  happiness  in 
this  your  promotion,  and  might  be  of 
some  account  among  j^ou."  —  Lijhtfoot. 
In  the  midst  of  his  afflictions,  which 
ho  proceeded  to  mention,  the  apostle 
would  have  derived  much  comfort, 
could  he  have  known  that  the  Cor- 
inthian church,  to  which  he  devoted 
eighteen  months  of  his  ministry,  was 
in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  such  spii'itual 
blessings.  His  was  no  selfish  joy. 
He  rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  of  his 
brethren,  and  suifered  gladly  for  the 
promotion  of  their  growth  in  grace  and 
knowledge.     Kom.  i.  8-12. 

9.  For  I  think.  Some  interpret 
what  follows  as  ironical.  As  if  he  had 
said,  It  would  seem  then  that  God  de- 
signs to  pour  contompt  on  us  while  he 
crowns  you  with  glory.  The  next  verse 
is  doubtless  ironical,  which  gives  some 
color  to  this  interpretation.  But  I 
rather  agree  with  those  who  interpret 
this  verse  as  spoken  in  sober  earnest; 
and  understand  the  apostle  to  describe 
the  actual  dangers  to  which  he  and  his 
fellow-apostles  were  exposed.  It  has 
been  suggested,  that  however  highly 
favored  the  Corinthians  might  imagine 
themselves  to  be,  this  description  of  the 
labors  and  sulferings  of  the  apostles  may 
have  been  designed  to  intimate  that 
two  classes  so  unlike  in  condition  were 
probably  unlike  also  in  character. 
IT  God  hath  set  forth  us  the  apostles  last. 
Last  of  all,  God  hath  exhibited  us,  the 
apo>tles.  Some  have  supposed  that 
Paul  referred  to  the  low  civil  condition 
cf  the  apostlos;  and  others,  that  he 
referred  to  the  fact  that  he  himself  was 
the  last  who  was  called  to  bo  an  apostle. 
But  neither  cf  these  interpretations 
seems  suitable.  The  several  terms  used 
in  this  verse  manifestly  refer  to  a  cus- 
topx,  well  kuowu  at  Corinth,  of  com- 


it  were  appointed  to  death  :  for 
wc  are  made  a  spectacle  unto 


polling  men  to  fight  with  each  other 
and  with  beasts,  for  the  amusement  of 
the  populace.  These  contests  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  amphitheatre;  and  the 
most  bloody  were  reserved  for  the  last. 
So  Paul  says  the  apostles  were  exhibit- 
ed last,  as  appointed  to  death,  or  des- 
tined to  a  fatal  struggle.  They  were 
made  a  spectacle,  Greek  Oiaruov,  a  thea- 
tre. Manifest  allusions  are  all  these 
to  the  spectacles,  as  they  were  termed, 
so  familiar  to  all  who  were  under  Ro- 
man jurisdiction.  By  this  compari- 
son, the  apostle  describes  the  dangers 
which  beset  him  and  his  associates. 
IT  As  it  were  appointed  to  death.  "As 
persons  appointed  to  death."  —  Mac- 
knijht.  ''  As  to  us  apostles,  I  think  that 
God  has  set  us  forth  last  of  all,  like 
criminals  condemned  to  die,  to  be  gazed 
at  iu  a  theatre,"  kc.  —  Conybcare. 
"Here  the  apostle  seems  to  allude  to 
the  Iloman  spectacles,  that  of  the  bes- 
tiarii  and  the  gladiators,  where  in  the 
morning  men  were  brought  upon  the 
theatre  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  and 
to  them  was  allowed  armor  to  defend 
themselves  and  smite  the  beasts  that  did 
assail  them;  but  in  the  meridian  spec- 
tacle were  brought  forth  the  gladia- 
tors naked,  and  without  anything  to 
defend  them  from  the  sword  of  the  as- 
sailant, and  he  that  then  escaped  was 
only  reserved  for  slaughter  to  another 
day;  so  that  these  men  might  well  be 
called  men  appointed  for  death:  and  this 
being  the  last  appearance  on  the  thea- 
tre for  that  day,  they  are  said  here  to 
be  set  forth  the  labt.  Of  these  two 
spectacles  Seneca  speaks  thus :  *  In  the 
morning  men  are  exposed  to  lions  and 
to  bears;  at  midday  to  their  specta- 
tors, those  that  kill  are  exposed  to  one 
another;  the  victor  is  detained  to  an- 
other slaughter;  the  conclusion  of  this 
fight  is  death.  The  former  fighting, 
compared  with  this,  was  mercy;  here 
is  only  butchery;  they  have  nc  thing 
to  cover  them;  their  whole  body  is  ex- 
posed to  every  stroke,'  <tc.  Fpitt.  7. 
llence  Tertulliaji  cites  the  words  thus: 
'I  think  God  hath  chosen  us  apostles 
last,  as  men  to  be  exposed  to  wild 
beasts.' "  —  Whitby.      Bj   comparing 


the  world,  and  to  angels 
to  men. 

10  We  are  fools   for  Christ's 
sake,  but  ye  are  wise  in  Christ; 
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the  apostles  to  such  persons  devoted  to 
death,  and  to  whom  there  was  no  es- 
cape, a  lively  image  is  presented  of  the 
dangers  which  beset  them  in  the  work 
of  apostleship.  These  dangers  were 
not  imaginary  but  real.  It  is  believed 
that  only  one  of  the  whole  number 
died  a  natural  death ;  all  the  others 
fell  victims  to  persecution.  IT  A  spec- 
tacle. Afi  on  a  theatre.  See  Acts  xix. 
29,  31,  where  the  same  word  is  trans- 
lated theatre.  IT  Unto  the  world,  and 
to  angels,  and  to  m.en.  As  the  gladia- 
tors were  caused  to  fight  publicly  in 
the  theatre,  for  the  amusement  and 
gratification  of  thousands  of  specta- 
tors, so  the  apostle  represents  his  trials 
as  publicly  exhibited  to  the  world. 
"  Who  can  see  us  in  any  other  light 
than  as  spectacles  prepai'ed  for  the  ridi- 
cule and  cruelty  of  the  world  ?  "  —  Gil- 
pin. "  Angels  and  men  denote  the 
universe,  as  gazing  upon  the  conflicts 
and  struggles  of  the  apostles.  It  is  a 
vain  inquiry,  here,  whether  he  means 
good  or  bad  angels.  The  expression 
means  that  he  was  public  in  his  trials, 
and  that  this  was  exhibited  to  the  uni- 
verse."—  Barnes.  A  similar  rcfei'ence 
to  a  great  company  of  spectators  oc- 
curs in  Ileb.  xii.  1. 

10.  In  this  verse,  the  apostle  again 
indulges  in  irony;  and  it  is  pungent 
and  severe.  ^  We  are  fools.  You  im- 
agine us  to  be  fools,  far  inferior  to  you 
in  wisdom.  See  2  Cor.  x.  10.  You 
regard  and  represent  us  as  incapable  of 
teaching,  because  we  have  not  already 
communicated  the  higher  mysteries  to 
those  who  were  unfit  to  receive  them, 
ch.  iii.  1,  2.  IT  For  Christ's  sake.  On 
account  of  Christ,  or  in  reference  to 
his  doctrines.  On  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  v/hich  Paul  had  preached  the 
gospel,  not  with  the  rhetorical  graces 
nor  in  the  philosophical  formula  of  the 
Greeks,  or  mingled  with  the  tradition- 
ary lore  of  the  Jews,  but  in  simplicity 
and  godly  sincerity.  Hence  he  was 
I'egardud  as  a  fool,  or  destitute  of  wis- 
dom, by  the  heathen,  ch.  i.  21-25. 
6* 


we  are  weak,  but  ye  are  strong ; 
3'e  are  honourable,  but  we  are 
despised. 

11    Even  unto   this    present 


The  false  teachers,  for  similar  reasons, 
adopted  the  same  conclusion.  Y"ou  ac- 
count us  fools,  says  the  the  apostle,  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
serve  Christ.  IT  But  ye  are  wise  in 
Christ.  Or,  on  Christ's  account.  "The 
phrase  '  in  Christ '  does  not  differ  in 
signification  materially  from  the  one 
above,  '  for  Christ's  sake.'  This  is 
wholly  ironical,  and  is  exceedingly 
pungent.  Y"ou,  Corinthians,  boast  of 
your  wisdom  and  prudence.  Y"ou  are 
to  be  esteemed  very  wise.  You  are 
unwilling  to  submit  to  be  esteemed 
fools.  You  are  proud  of  your  attain- 
ments. We,  in  the  mean  time,  who 
are  apostles,  and  who  have  founded 
your  church,  are  to  bo  regarded  as 
fools,  and  as  unworthy  of  public  con- 
fidence and  esteem."  —  Barnes.  On 
account  of  their  skill  in  philosophy  or 
their  familiarity  with  the  Rabbinical 
traditions,  they  esteemed  themselves 
eminently  wise,  not  considering  that 
the  knowledge  of  revealed  truth  is  the 
only  wisdom  which  is  really  worthy 
of  the  name.  IT  We  are  weak,  but  ye 
are  strong.  Yaxx.  regard  us  as  weak 
and  timid,  because  we  have  preached 
among  you  only  the  first  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  yourselves  as  sti'ong, 
because  you  have  added  other  instruc- 
tions, thus  manifesting  your  strength 
of  mind  and  your  courage.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Paul  never  hesitated  to  de- 
clare all  the  counsel  of  God,  at  what- 
ever hazard.  Acts  xx.  27.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  teachers  at 
Corinth  who  are  here  addressed  re- 
garded policy  rather  than  principle, 
and  in  their  additional  instructions  en- 
deavored quite  as  much  to  make  the 
gospel  more  popular  and  palatable  to 
the  people  as  to  elucidate  its  mysteries 
and  to  enforce  its  important  truths.  It 
is  certain  that  the  apostle  styles  some 
of  their  instructions  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble,  which  would  not  abide  the  test 
of  fire.  IT  Ye  are  honorable  hut  we  are 
despised.  You  claim  and  receive  honor 
from  the  brethren,  and  esteem  your- 
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hour    we     both    hunger,    and   thh'st,  and  are  naked,  and  are- 


selves  worthy  of  it.  You  represent  us 
as  unworthy  of  honor,  and  both  treat 
us  with  contempt  and  encourage  others 
to  do  likewise.  The  whole  verse  is 
ironical,  describing  the  overweening 
pride  and  vanity  of  the  teachers  at 
Corinth,  who  thus  exalted  themselves 
above  the  apostle.  The  true  wisdom, 
and  strength,  and  honor  were  his;  the 
actual  folly,  weakness,  and  despica- 
blencss,  theirs. 

11.  Even  unto  this  present  hotir.  The 
apostle  here  commences  a  serious  state- 
ment of  the  trials  and  sufferings  which 
he  endured  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry.  This  change  from  irony  to 
soberness,  with  the  connecting  link,  is 
well  expressed  thus:  "  We  are  reckoned 
fools,  for  suffering  on  account  of  preach- 
ing Christ  truly.  But  ye  are  wise  in 
your  method  of  preaching  Christ.  AVe 
are  ridiculed  as  weak  in  body  and  mind ; 
but  ye,  no  doubt,  are  strong  in  both. 
Ye  are  much  esteemed  by  your  ad- 
herents; but  we  ai"e  despised  by  them. 
But  which  of  us  is  most  worthy  of 
esteem  as  preachers?  In  preaching 
Christ,  I,  to  the  present  hour,  both  suf- 
fer hunger  and  thirst,"  <tc. — Mac- 
knijht.  In  what  follows,  the  argument 
is  implied  that  the  apostles,  who  held 
fast  their  integrity  and  faithfulness 
amidst  such  trials,  manifested  more 
wisdom  and  strength,  and  were  more 
honorable  than  those  who  secured  pres- 
ent ease  and  comfort  by  a  time-serving 
policy.  IT  We  both  hunger  and  thirst. 
Like  their  Master,  the  apostles  were 
poor  in  this  world's  goods.  In  travel- 
ling from  place  to  place,  it  would 
naturally  happen  that  they  would 
sometimes  fail  to  find  those  who  would 
willingly  supply  their  wants;  and  it 
did  sometimes  happen  that  they  fell 
among  enemies,  who  persecuted  and 
abused  them.  Those  who  would  im- 
prison and  scourge  the  apostles,  for 
their  faithfulness  to  the  gospel,  could 
not  be  expected  to  bo  very  particu- 
lar in  feeding  and  giving  them  drink. 
Paul  was  Avilling  to  receive  contribu- 
tions for  the  "  poor  saints;  "  but,  even 
when  among  friends,  ho  preferred  to 
"work  with  his  own  hands,"  rather 
than  bo  dependent  on  others  for  sup- 


port, ver.  12.  See  Acts  xviii.  3 ;  xx. 
33,  34.  He,  therefore,  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  bear  his  full  share  of  the 
burden  of  hunger  and  thirst,  when 
among  enemies,  or  even  when  among 
strangers.  IT  And  are  naked.  Not 
literally,  but  comparatively.  The 
same  causes  which  prevented  fulness 
of  bread,  would  also  prevent  gorgeous- 
ness  of  apparel.  Garments  will  wax 
old  from  constant  use;  and  when  one 
has  neither  friends  to  give  new  clothes, 
nor  money  to  purchase  them,  the  dress 
becomes  shabby.  Thus  it  chanced  that 
the  apostles,  in  their  travels,  often  found 
themselves  destitute  of  such  decent 
garments  as  were  customarily  worn. 
Yet  they  bore  their  lot  uncomplaining- 
ly. They  knew  that  the  Master  whom 
they  served  accepted  no  man's  person, 
nor  judged  by  the  outward  appearance. 
IT  And  are  buffeted.  Struck  with  the 
hand  or  fist;  probably  designed  to  in- 
dicate the  harsh  and  ignominious  ti'eat- 
ment  of  the  apostles  by  the  heathen. 
IT  And  have  no  certain  dwcUinj-place. 
No  permanent  home.  The  apostles 
did  not  possess  houses  or  lands.  They 
forsook  all  and  followed  their  Master, 
who  "  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head."  Luke  ix.  58.  They  devoted 
themselves  to  voluntary  poverty,  and 
trusted  Providence  for  food  and  shelter, 
while  engaged  in  their  missionary 
work.  There  is  here  an  implied  con- 
trast between  the  privations  endured 
by  the  apostles  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, and  the  comparative  luxury  en- 
joyed by  the  teachers  at  Corinth,  who 
opposed  and  undervalued  them.  "  This, 
with  his  working  with  his  own  hands, 
mentioned  ver.  12,  being  written  at 
Ephesus,  where  he  abode  near  three 
years,  it  shows  us  that  the  apostle  took 
no  maintenance  from  the  Ephcsians, 
any  more  than  he  had  done  from  the 
Corinthians.  For  the  Ephesian  Chris- 
tians being  both  numerous  and  rich, 
if  he  had  received  maintenance  from 
them,  he  would  not  have  suffered 
hunger  and  nakedness,  in  which  the 
wretchedness  of  poverty  consists,  but 
would  have  been  plentifully  supplied 
with  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life. 
Had  the  apostle  spent  the  whole  of  his 
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buffeted,  and  have  no  certain 
dwelling-j^lace ; 

12  And  labour,  working  with 
our  own  hands:  being  reviled, 

time  in  working  at  his  trade  of  tent- 
making,  he  no  doubt  could  have  pro- 
cured lor  himself  a  sufficiency  of  con- 
venient food  and  raiment.  But  as  he 
employed  the  most  of  his  time  in 
preaching,  his  gains  were  small ;  and 
even  these  he  shared  with  his  assistants. 
Acts  XX.  34.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  he  was  often  in  great  want.  For  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  apostle's 
sufferings,  see  2  Cor.  vi.  3,5;  xi.  23- 
2'e,."  —  Maclmifjht. 

12.  And  labor,  worhing  rvith  our  own 
hands.  Paul  frequently  refers  to  the 
fact  that  he  wrought  at  his  trade,  while 
engaged  in  his  missionary  work,  so 
that  he  need  not  be  burdensome  to 
others.  "  I  have  coveted  no  man's 
silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel.  Yea,  ye 
yourselves  know  that  these  hands  have 
ministered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to 
them  that  were  with  me."  Acts  xx. 
33  34.  And  although  he  enforced  the 
duty  of  providing  a  sufficient  mainte- 
nance for  the  ministers  of  the  word,  so 
"  that  he  that  plougheth  should  plough 
in  hope,  and  that  he  that  thresheth  in 
hope  should  be  partaker  of  his  hope," 
yet  he  disclaims  all  personal  interest, 
saying  :  "  But  I  have  used  none  of 
these  things;  neither  have  I  written 
these  things,  that  it  should  be  so  done 
unto  me,"  ch.  ix.  9-15.  See  also  Acts 
xviii.  3;  IThess.  ii.  9;  2  Thess.  iii. 
8.  IT  Beinj  reviled.  Not  only  sacred 
but  profane  history  shows  that  the 
early  preachers  of  Christianity  were 
reviled  by  unbelievers.  The  Jews  re- 
garded them  as  heretics,  and  the  Greeks 
as  enthusiasts  and  babblers.  IT  We 
bless.  The  apostles  rendered  good  for 
evil,  according  to  their  Master's  direc- 
tion, and  endeavored  thus  to  imitate 
the  great  Father,  who  is  kind  unto  the 
unthankful  and  to  the  evil.  Matt.  v. 
44,45;  Luke  vi.  35.  ^  Bciny  perse- 
cuted, we  suffer  it.  The  apostles  were 
pei'secutcd  by  unbelievers  from  the 
commencement  of  their  ministry  un- 
til death.  Paul  himself,  before  his 
couversion,  had  been  engaged  in  the 


we  bless ;  being  persecuted,  we 
suffer  it : 

13    Being   defamed,  we   en- 
treat :  we  are  made  as  the  filth 


ungodly  work  of  persecuting  the  saints. 
Acts  xxii.  4;  xxvi.  11;  1  Cor.  xv.  9; 
Phil.  iii.  6.  After  his  conversion,  he 
endured  his  full  share  of  persecutions. 
2  Cor.  xi.  23-25.  After  enduring 
stripes  and  stoning  and  frequent  im- 
prisonment, he  suffered  a  violent  death 
at  Rome.  Yet  he  made  no  attempt  to 
injure  his  persecutors  in  return.  Like 
his  blessed  Master,  he  submitted  to 
stripes  and  to  death,  and  prayed  for 
his  tormentors. 

13.  Beinj  defamed.  Literally,  blas- 
phemed; spoken  of  in  a  reproachful 
manner.  ^ We  entreat.  "Being blas- 
phemed, and  spoken  of  in  the  most 
scandalous  and  impious  terms,  we  only 
entreat  that  men  would  more  impar- 
tially examine  our  pretensions,  that 
they  may  entertain  more  favorable  sen- 
timents concerning  us;  and  in  the 
meantime  we  freely  forgive  them  their 
rash  and  injurious  censures."  —  Dodd- 
ridfje.  The  principal  object  of  the 
apostle,  in  ver.  9-13,  was  to  show  his 
Corinthian  brethren  what  trials  the 
true  apostles  endured,  while  some  of 
their  false  teachers  were  living  in  lux- 
urious ease.  Yet,  in  this  verse  and  tbe 
preceding,  he  incidentally  speaks  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  met  their 
trials,  thus  exhibiting  to  Christians  in 
all  ages  an  example  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. IT  Wc  are  made,  <fec.  Not  actu- 
ally, but  so  regarded  and  treated  by 
opposors.  IT  As  the  fdth  of  the  world. 
"The  refuse  of  the  earth." — Cony- 
beare.  The  idea  is,  that  they  were  re- 
garded as  the  most  worthless  and  des- 
picable of  men.  IT  The  offscouring  of 
all  things.  "  The  word  signifies  filth 
scoured  off.  It  is  used  most  common- 
ly to  denote  the  sweepings  of  streets 
and  stalls,  which,  being  nuisances,  are 
removed  out  of  sight  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible." —  Machnijht.  Neither  this  word 
nor  the  word  translated  filth  occurs 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  They 
do  not  differ  materially  in  significa- 
tion; though  the  one  may  express  the 
idea  more  intensely  than  the  other. 
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of  the  world,  and  are  the  oflP- 
scouring  of  all  things  unto  this 
day. 

14  I  write  not  these  thinofs  to 


WTiithy,  Hammond,  and  some  others, 
suppose  that  reference  is  here  made  to 
the  victims  which  were  sometimes  sac- 
rificed by  the  heathen  for  the  expia- 
tion of  their  crimes  and  to  propitiate 
the  gods;  and  they  quote  authorities, 
that  the  Athenians,  for  example, 
"  nourished  some  very  base  and  refuse 
people,  and  when  any  calamity  or 
plague  befel  them,  they  sacrificed  them 
for  the  purgation  of  the  city."  Such 
persons  were  designated  by  the  same 
words  which  occur  in  this  verse.  The 
apostle  may  have  had  such  a  reference 
here;  but  it  is  not  certain,  nor,  in- 
deed, is  it  very  material.  IT  Unto  this 
day.  Constantly.  The  ill-will  and 
contempt,  long  expressed  by  their  ene- 
mies, had  not  abated,  but  still  con- 
tinued in  full  force.     Seever.  11. 

14.  I  write  not  these  things  to  shame 
you.  I  have  a  higher  object  than 
merely  to  make  you  ashamed.  IT  But 
as  my  beloved  children.  Such  they 
were,  in  an  important  sense;  for  Paul 
had  "  begotten "  them  in  the  gospel, 
ver.  15.  And  notwithstanding  all 
their  faults,  he  loved  them  still,  as  a 
father  loveth  his  children,  and  was 
even  now  laboring  for  their  good. 
%  I  warn  you.  I  admonish  you.  "I 
instruct  you." — Macl:nujht.  The  warn- 
ing or  instruction  of  the  apostle  to  his 
brethren,  thus  far  in  this  epistle,  is 
directed  against  their  dissensions  and 
strife,  and  especially  against  their 
esteeming  certain  false  teachers  more 
highly  than  the  apostles.  And  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  foregoing 
enumeration  of  trials  and  afflictions  is 
designed  to  show  that  the  apostles, 
who  cheerfully  and  patiently  endured 
all  these  things,  were  more  worthy  of 
honor  than  their  calumniators,  who, 
by  a  time-serving  policy,  secured  to 
themselves  honors,  and  riches,  and 
ease.  See  notes  on  ver.  G,  11.  The 
practical  bearing  of  this  warning  is 
expressed  with  tolerable  accuracy  thus: 
—  "  It  is  not  by  way  of  finding  fault 
with  you,  for  not  providing  me  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  that  I  write 


shame  you,  but  as  my  beloved 
sons  I  warn  you. 

15  For  though  ye  have   ten 
thousand  instructors  in  Christ, 


thus;  but  I  do  it  to  warn  you  to  act 
diiferently  for  the  time  to  come;  and 
be  not  so  ready  to  be  drawn  aside  by 
every  pretender  to  apostleship,  to  the 
neglect  of  those  to  whom,  under  God, 
you  owe  your  salvation."  —  Clarke. 
The  sjDirit  manifested  in  the  warning 
here  given,  and  which  should  charac- 
teiize  all  admonitions  and  rebukes,  is 
well  expressed  by  Barnes: — "I  do 
not  say  these  things  in  a  harsh  man- 
ner, with  a  severe  spirit  of  rebuke; 
but  in  order  to  admonish  you,  to  sug- 
gest counsel,  to  instil  wisdom  into  the 
mind.  I  say  these  things  not  to  make 
you  blush,  but  with  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  the  means  of  your  ref- 
ormation, and  of  a  more  holy  life. 
No  man,  no  minister,  ought  to  reprove 
another,  merely  to  overwhelm  him 
with  shame;  but  the  object  should 
always  be  to  make  a  brother  better; 
and  the  admonition  should  be  so  ad- 
ministered as  to  have  this  end,  not 
sourly  or  morosely,  but  in  a  kind,  ten- 
der, and  atfectionato  manner." 

15.  For  though  ye  have  ten  thousand 
instructors.  However  many  may  have 
entered  into  my  labors,  professing  to 
give  you  additional  instruction,  and 
whether  that  instruction  be  true  or 
false,  yet  you  should  not  forget  that 
they  are  not  fathers  of  your  faith.  I 
alone  laid  the  foundation  on  which 
they  have  builded,  ch.  iii.  10,  11,  and 
am  alone  entitled  in  this  sense  to  be 
regarded  as  your  father.  IT  Instruc- 
tors. lAtdYaWy,  pedagogues.  The  same 
word  is  rendered  school-master,  Gal. 
iii.  24,  25.  It  denotes,  as  its  etymol- 
ogy indicates,  those  who  have  the 
charge  of  children.  "  Those  who 
conducted  children  to  school,  and  who 
superintended  their  conduct  out  of 
school  hours.  Hence  those  who  had 
the  care  of  children,  or  teachers  in 
general.  It  is  then  applied  to  instruc- 
tors of  any  kind."  —  Barnes.  Most 
commentators  concur  in  this  explana- 
tion. But  Conybeare  prefers  the  orig- 
inal meaning  of  the  word,  and  renders 
the  passage    thus: — "Though    you 
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yet  liave  ye  not  many  fathers : 
for  in  Christ  Jesus  I  have  be- 
gotten you  through  the  gospel. 

16  Wherefore  I  beseech  you, 
be  ye  followers  of  me. 

17  For  this  cause  have  I  sent 

may  have  ten  thousand  guardians  to 
lead  you  towards  the  school  of  Christ." 
See  Gal.  iii.  24.  The  general  sense  of 
this  passage,  however,  is  not  mate- 
rially afifected  by  the  difference  of 
translation.  IT  In  Christ.  In  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  or  in  Christian  doc- 
trine. IT  Not  many  fathers.  That  is, 
only  one  father.  Paul  claims  exclusive 
paternity  of  the  Corinthian  church,  so 
far  as  Christian  or  spiritual  paternity 
may  be  attributed  to  man.  He  first 
and  alone  proclaimed  the  gospel  at 
Corinth,  and  laid  the  only  siire  foun- 
dation of  Christian  faith.  To  no  other 
man  were  the  brethren  at  Corinth  orig- 
inally indebted  for  their  knowledge 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,  and 
for  their  faith  in  him.  They  may 
have  had  other  helpers  of  their  faith, 
but  not  other  fathers.  If  In  Christ 
Jesus.  Or,  as  Christians.  See  note 
on  Rom.  xvii.  7.  Maclcnight  renders 
the  phrase,  "to  Christ  Jesus,  through 
the  gospel,  I  have  begotten  you."  IT  I 
have  begotten  you.  You  were  converted 
through  my  ministry.  Conversion  is 
represented  as  a  new  birth.  See  note 
on  John  iii.  3.  IT  Throv/jh  the  gospel. 
By  preaching  the  gospel  to  you. 

16.  Wherefore.  Because  you  were 
converted  through  my  instrumental- 
ity ;  because  you  stand  in  the  relation 
of  children  to  me  as  a  father.  IT  /  be- 
seech you.  The  apostle  does  not  here 
assert  his  autViority,  but  entreats  as  a 
brother  and  friend.  2  Cor.  iv.  5 ;  v. 
20.  IT  Be  ye  followers  of  me.  Hold 
fast  the  gospel  as  I  preached  it.  Be 
not  led  astray  by  other  teachers.  For- 
sake not  the  sure  and  only  sure  foun- 
dation of  Christian  faith,  which  I  laid 
among  you,  ch.  iii.  10,  11.  "Let  the 
form  of  doctrine  which  I  left  you  be 
retained  among  you,  without  any  new 
insertions  by  any  other."  —  Hammond. 

17.  For  this  cause.  For  this  pur- 
pose; with  this  object;  to  produce 
this  result;  namely,  to  induce  you  to 


unto  you  Timotheus,  "who  is  my 
beloved  son,  and  faithful  in  the 
Lord,  who  shall  bring  you  into 
remembrance  of  my  Avays  which 
be  in  Christ,  as  I  teach  every 
where  in  every  church. 


retain  the  gospel  in  its  purity,  as  I 
proclaimed  it,  free  from  admixture 
with  vain  philosophy  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  men.  IT  Have  I  sent  unto  you 
Timotheus.  Timothy  was  a  favorite 
disciple  of  Paul,  and  his  fellow-laborer 
in  the  gospel.  Acts  xvi.  1-S;  2  Tim. 
i.  1-6.  "Timotheus,  accompanied  by 
Erastus,  left  Ephesus  for  Macedonia. 
St.  Paul  desired  him,  if  possible,  to 
continue  his  journey  to  Corinth ;  but 
did  not  feel  certain  that  it  would  bo 
possible  for  him  to  do  so  consistently 
with  the  other  objects  of  his  journey." 
He  "  apparently  did  not  reach  Corinth 
on  this  occasion,  or  the  fact  would 
have  been  mentioned,  2  Cor.  xii.  18." 
— Conybeare.  '^  My  beloved  son.  That 
is,  in  the  faith,  1  Tim.  i.  2.  IT  Faith- 
ful in  the  Lord.  A  faithful  disciple, 
who  held  fast  the  faith  he  had  received, 
"  avoiding  profane  and  vain  babblings, 
and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so 
called;  which  some  professing  have 
erred  concerning  the  faith."  1  Tim. 
vi.  20,  21.  IT  Of  my  ways  which  be  in 
Christ.  Of  my  ways  as  a  Christian 
minister,  both  in  doctrine  and  in  con- 
duct. IT  As  I  teach  everywhere  in  every 
church.  Paul  preached  the  same  gos- 
pel, and  enforced  the  same  moral  pre- 
cepts, in  all  places.  Jesus  Christ  who 
was  crucified,  salvation  by  the  grace 
of  God,  and  the  duty  of  denying  un- 
godliness and  worldly  lusts,  and  of 
living  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly, 
in  this  present  world,  were  preached 
uniformly  by  him,  eh.  ii.  2 ;  Rom.  v. 
20,  21;  Eph.  ii.  8;  Tit.  ii.  11,  12. 
He  could  not  abide  a  time-serving 
policy,  but  rebuked  it  openly.  Gal. 
ii.  11-14.  He  desired  the  Corinthians 
to  understand  that  he  required  no 
more  of  them  than  of  all  others,  in 
regard  to  Christian  faith  and  practice. 
18.  ]Sow  some  are  puffed  up,  &c. 
"Some  are  grown  insolent."  —  Mac- 
knight.  "Some  of  you  have  been 
filled   with  arrogance."  —  Conybeare. 
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18  Now  some  are  puffed  up, 
as  though  I  would  not  come  to 
you. 

19  But  I  will  come  to  you 
shortly,  if  the   Lord  will,  and 


The  reference  is  to  those  teachers  who 
claimed  superiority  over  the  apostle, 
and  to  their  deluded  followers.  Because 
Paul  did  not  visit  Corinth  at  once,  in- 
etoad  of  sending  a  messenger  and  after- 
w  ards  writing  an  epistle,  they  seem  to 
Lave  imagined  that  he  dared  not  meas- 
ure his  strength  with  theirs.  They 
said,  "  his  bodily  presence  is  weak, 
and  his  speech  contemptible."  2  Cor. 
X.  10.  They  were  so  enriched  with 
Jewish  traditions  and  Grecian  philos- 
ophy, that  they  imagined  he  dared 
not  encounter  them  in  argument;  and 
they  had  great  confidence  also  in  their 
spiritual  gifts. 

19.  But  I  will  come  to  you  shortly. 
He  desired  them  to  understand  that 
he  had  no  fear  of  his  adversaries,  but 
that  he  designed  speedily  to  test  their 
strength.  He  would  exercise  his  apos- 
tolic power,  to  the  confusion  of  all 
pretenders.  A  similar  passage  is  found, 
2  Cor.  X.  11.  'R  If  the  Lord  will.  In  all 
his  purposes,  Paul  acknowledged  the 
superintending  power  of  God,  without 
whose  permission  no  event  can  occur. 
See  note  on  Rom.  i.  10.  IT  And  will 
know,  not  the  speech,  &c.  Not  merely 
their  skill  in  traditions  and  philosophy ; 
not  merely  their  manner  of  teaching, 
in  which  they  profess  to  excel  me ;  not 
merely  their  self-confident  boasts. 
IT  But  the  power.  "  The  power  they  have 
to  vindicate  their  pretensions,  and 
what  miraculous  proof  they  can  give 
of  that  authority  in  the  church,  which 
they  presume  to  oppose  to  mine."  — 
Doddridge.  Others  give  a  more  general 
interpretation  of  the  word.  "  I  will 
see  whether  they  are  able  to  efifcct  what 
they  afiirm;  whether  they  have  more 
real  power  than  I  have.  I  will  enter 
fully  into  the  work  of  discipline,  and 
will  ascertain  whether  they  have  such 
authority  in  the  church,  such  a  power 
of  party  and  of  combination,  that  they 
can  resist  me  and  oppose  my  adminis- 
tration of  the  discipline  which  the 
church  needs."  —  Barnes.     The  former 


will  know,  not  the  speech  of 
them  which  are  puffed  up,  but 
the  power. 

20  For  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  not  in  word,  but  in  power. 


interpretation  better  harmonizes  with 
the  spirit  of  the  next  verse. 

20.  For  the  kingdom  of  God.  This 
phrase  is  used  in  the  New  Testament 
with  various  shades  of  signification. 
See  note  on  Matt.  iii.  2.  It  here  de- 
notes "  a  new  religious  economy,  in- 
stituted by  God,  and  by  his  special 
care  established  and  extended  in  the 
world,  breaking  down  every  opposing 
power,  and  assimilating  all  things  to 
its  own  peculiar  character.  This 
economy  we  now  call,  by  a  name  rather 
vague,  the  gospel  dispensation;  but 
by  the  ancient  Jews  it  would  have 
been  more  properly  denominated  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah."  —  H.  Ballou,  2d. 
This  verse  describes  the  manner  in 
which  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  was 
established,  rather  than  its  intrinsic 
character.  IT  /;s  net  in  word  but  in 
power.  It  exists  on  earth,  not  by  the 
force  of  human  eloquence,  but  by  the 
manifestation  of  divine  power;  not  by 
the  influence  of  skilfully-arranged 
theories  of  philosophy,  or  by  virtue  of 
time-honored  traditions,  much  less  by 
"great  swelling  words  of  vanity,"  2 
Pet.  ii.  18,  but  by  the  mighty  power 
indicated  in  the  "miracles,  and  won- 
ders, and  signs,  which  God  did"  by  his 
Son  and  his  apostles.  Acts.  ii.  22. 
"  It  is  propagated,  saith  Theophylact, 
by  miracles  done  by  the  power  of  the 
spirit;  for,  to  convince  men  of  the 
truth  of  it,  saith  Chrysostom,  it  is  not 
enough  to  use  fine  words,  but  the  dead 
must  be  raised,  the  devils  cast  out,  and 
other  mighty  wonders  must  be  wrought; 
for  by  these  things  the  gospel  is  estab- 
lished."— Whitby. 

21.  What  will  ye?  Which  do  you 
choose  ?  Will  you,  by  persisting  in 
divisions,  and  contentions,  and  con- 
tempt of  my  authority,  expose  your- 
selves to  sharp  discipline  ?  Or,  by 
forsaking  your  evil  practices,  and  sub- 
mitting to  lawful  authority,  will  you 
become  entitled  to  my  approbation  ? 
It    rested    with    them,    whether    the 
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21  What  will  ye?  shall  I 
come  unto  you  with  a  rod,  or 
in  love,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness  ? 


apostle's  visit  should  fill  them  with 
joy  or  with  mortification.  IT  Shall  I 
come  unto  you  with  a  rod?  "The 
apostle  terms  the  power  of  punishing 
obstinate  offenders  by  miracle  a  rod, 
because  it  was  to  be  exercised  for  chas- 
tisement.—  The  opposition  which  St. 
Paul  met  with  from  the  faction  at  Cor- 
inth, led  him  to  speak  of  his  power  of 
punishing  obstinate  offenders  miracu- 
lously, as  a  thing  which  they  linew  he 
possessed.  2  Cor.  x.  6;  xiii.  2,  10.  And 
as  he  speaks  of  it,  not  for  the  informa- 
tion of  posterity,  but  to  terrify  the 
faction,  the  evidence  of  his  possessing 
that  power,  which  arises  from  his  hav- 
ing mentioned  it  so  confidently  on  this 
occasion,  is  very  strong."  —  MacJoiight. 
See  Acts  xiii.  U-ll.  His  admonition 
was  not  without  effect,  but  led  to  an 
abandonment  of  many  evil  practices  in 
the  Corinthian  church,  and  the  repent- 
ance of  its  members.  See  2  Cor.  ii.  1- 
4;  vii.  G-11.  IT  In  love.  As  opposed 
to  severity.  As  a  true  disciple  of  his 
master,  Paul  loved  even  those  whom 
he  rebuked;  but  love  manifested  in 
approval  and  commendation  diners  in 
appearance  from  that  which  is  exhi- 
bited in  sharp  admonition  and  rebuke. 
IT  And  in  the  spirit  of  meekness.  In  the 
spirit  of  a  meek  and  humble  follower 
of  the  Lamb,  rejoicing  with  his  breth- 
ren in  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  and 
congratulating  them  on  their  moral  im- 
provement, rather  than  as  the  spiritual 
governor  of  the  church,  rebuking  them 
for  their  departure  from  the  faith,  and 
their  indulgence  in  manifold  iniquities. 
Here  ends  the  first  section  of  this 
Epistle,  devoted  to  certain  irregulari- 
ties in  the  church,  which  had  been  re- 
ported to  the  apostle,  "  by  them  which 
are  of  the  house  of  Chloe,"  ch,  i.  11; 
especially  the  divisions  and  contentions 
resulting  from  the  influence  of  false 
teachers.  Although  their  original 
reference  was  specific,  the  arguments 
and  admonitions  are  worthy  of  the 
careful  attention  and  observance  of  all 
who  name  the  name  of  Christ. 
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T  is  reported  commonly  that 
there    is    fornication    amono: 


CHAPTER  V. 

This  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  repre- 
hension of  a  grossly  immoral  offence  in 
the  Corinthian  church.  The  offender 
had  not  been  subjected  to  proper  disci- 
pline; and  thus  the  church  had  be- 
come to  a  certain  extent  responsible 
for  the  offence.  It  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  any  society,  large  or 
small,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  which  suf- 
fers known  sin  among  its  members  to 
pass  unrebuked,  and  which  does  not 
use  all  reasonable  means  for  its  abate- 
ment, thereby  becomes  morally  i-cspon- 
sible  for  its  existence.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple, the  apostle  rebukes  the  whole 
church  for  the  offence  of  a  part,  per- 
haps a  single  member;  and  he  admon- 
ishes them  to  cast  out  any  who  might 
be  guilty,  so  that  they  should  not  be 
"  partakers  of  other  men's  sins."  1 
Tim.  V.  22. 

IT  It  is  reported  commonly.  It  is  not 
merely  communicated  confidentially, 
but  it  has  become  a  matter  of  public 
notoriety.  It  is  a  thing  known,  not 
only  among  the  faithful,  who  are 
grieved,  but  among  the  heathen,  who 
make  it  a  subject  of  scandal  against 
the  whole  Christian  church,  both  at 
Corinth  and  elsewhere.  ir  Fornication 
amon'j  you.  See  note  on  Acts  xv.  20. 
From  what  follows,  it  is  evident  that 
the  reference  here  is  not  to  unlawful 
sexual  intercourse  generally,  but  to 
that  more  gross  form  of  it  which  is  de- 
nominated incest.  IT  And  such  forni- 
cation as  is  not  so  much  as  named  among 
the  Gentiles.  Not  tolerated  by  even 
the  heathen.  It  was  expected  of  Chris- 
tians that  they  should  be  more  pure 
than  the  Gentiles ;  else  how  would  the 
purifying  influence  of  the  gospel  be 
manifest  ?  How  scandalous,  then,  a3 
well  as  criminal,  for  a  Christian  to  be 
guilty  of  a  crime  of  which  a  Gentile 
would  be  ashamed.  IT  That  one  should 
have  his  father's  wife.  "  It  seems  the 
woman  with  whom  this  whoredom  was 
committed  was  not  the  guilty  person's 
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yon,  and  such  fornication  as  is 
not  so  much  as  named  among 
the  Gentiles,  that  one  sliould 
have  his  father's  wife. 

2  And  ye  are  puffed  np,  and 
have  not  ratlier  mourned,  that 
he    that  hath   done   this   deed 


mother,  but  his  step-mother;  a  sort  of 
incest  which  was  condemned  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  —  Wherefore, 
from  the  Corinthians  tolerating  this 
crime,  wo  may  infer  that  the  guilty 
person  was  of  some  note  among  them ; 
perhaps  he  was  one  of  the  teachers  of 
the  faction,  who  being  greatly  admired 
for  his  personal  qualifications,  had  es- 
caped censure  by  arguing  that  such 
marriages  were  not  forbidden  by  the 
gospel."  —  Macknvjht.  It  is  evident 
from  2  Cor.  vii.  12,  that  it  was  the 
wife,  not  the  widow,  of  his  father, 
whom  the  guilty  person  had  taken  as 
a  wife  or  concubine;  for  the  apostle 
there  speaks  both  of  him  "that  had 
done  the  wrong,"  namely  the  son,  and  of 
him  "  that  suifered  wrong,"  by  whom 
he  manifestly  refers  to  the  father  as 
living  when  the  offence  was  committed. 
Such  an  unnatural  connection  as  that 
named  in  the  text  is  styled  by  Cicero 
"  an  unheard  of  wickedness." 

2.  And  ye  are  puffed  up.  That  is, 
"with  pride  and  arrQgance.  It  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  they  were  so 
lost  to  decency  as  to  be  proud  of  the 
crime  committed  by  one  of  the  breth- 
ren. But  this  crime  did  not  abate 
their  pride.  They  were  as  arrogant 
as  before.  For  some  reason  they  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  rebuke  and 
expel  the  offender,  but  continued  to 
associate  with  him.  Some,  however, 
suppose  that  they  were  actually  proud 
because  of  the  offence.  "But  whence 
proceeded  so  foolish  and  wicked  a 
boasting?  (1.)  Perhaps  from  the 
affectation  of  a  party,  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  their  contentions;  the  adverse 
party  triumphing  against  that  party 
in  which  happened  so  grievous  a  fall. 
(2.)  Perhaps,  by  an  ill  conceit  of  the 
liberty  of  the  gospel,  they  triumphed 
in  this  thing,  as  though  the  gospel  had 
brought  in  such  a  liberty  against  the 
law."  —  Ligktfoot.     ' '  They  were  puffed 


miglit    be     taken    away    from 
among  3-0U. 

3  For  I  veril}^  as  absent  in 
body,  but  present  in  spirit,  have 
judged  ah-eady,  as  though  I 
were  present,  concerning  him 
that  hath  so  done  this  deed, 


up,  say  the  Greek  interpreters,  on  ac- 
count of  the  eloquence  and  wisdom  of 
this  very  man.  Either  iu  your  con- 
ceit that  you  have  got  such  a  profound 
teacher,  or  on  account  of  some  high 
wisdom  which  makes  you  look  on  theso 
things  as  indifferent."  —  Whitby.  ^  And 
have  not  rather  mourned.  The  mis- 
conduct of  a  brother  or  friend  occasions 
mortification  and  grief.  Ch.  xii.  20. 
The  expression  is  here  to  be  understood 
in  a  larger  sense;  it  is  equivalent  to 
saying,  Ye  have  not  been  so  much 
grieved  as  to  adopt  effectual  measures 
for  the  purification  of  the  church.  A 
decent  regard  for  their  own  reputation, 
and  for  the  good  name  of  Christianity, 
should  have  moved  them  to  express 
their  disapprobation  of  this  infamous 
crime,  by  expelling  the  offender  at 
once.  So  long  as  they  retained  him 
in  fellowship,  they  manifested  approval 
and  pride  rather  than  grief  and  shame. 
IT  That  he  that  hath  done  this  deed.  That 
hath  committed  incest.  IT  Might  be 
taken  away  from  among  you.  Might 
be  excommunicated  from  the  church. 
In  this  way,  and  in  this  only,  could 
they  convince  the  Avorld  that  they  re- 
garded the  crime  with  abhorrence,  and 
not  with  satisfaction. 

3.  For  I,  verily,  as  absent  in  body, 
&c.  The  apostle  here  intimates  that 
if  ho  were  present  at  Corinth,  he  would 
at  once  exert  his  apostolic  power  in 
cleansing  the  church  from  defilement. 
Being  absent,  he  could  only  communi- 
cate his  decision  in  the  case  by  letter. 
IT  But  present  in  spirit.  IIo  deeply 
sympathized  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
his  brethren,  wherever  scattered.  2 
Cor.  xi.  2'J.  He  felt  the  disgrace 
which  had  befallen  the  Corinthian 
cliurch,  and  was  grieved  by  the  unre- 
bukcd  sin  which  existed  in  it.  Some 
have  understood  him  to  mean  that  ho 
was  able,  though  absent,  to  discern 
the  thoughts  and  acts  of  his  brethren. 
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4  In  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  when  ye  are  gath- 
ered together,  and  my  spirit, 
with  the  power  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ, 

which  called  forth  this  admonition. 
But  we  have  no  evidence  that  the 
apostles  shared  the  divine  omniscience. 
Besides,  Paul  does  not  profess  to  have 
discovered  this  oflfence  in  the  church, 
by  spiritual  discernment ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  says,  "  it  is  reported  com- 
monly." IT  Have  judged  already.  Or 
determined  what  is  proper  to  be  done. 
His  judgment  is  embodied  in  the  next 
two  verses. 

4.  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  By  his  authority,  as  his  dis- 
ciples. When  our  Lord  established 
his  church,  he  granted  the  power  of 
discipline,  that  its  purity  might  be 
preserved.  Matt,  xviii.  15-17.  IT  When 
ye  are  gathered  together.  So  solemn  an 
act  of  discipline  as  expulsion  should  be 
performed  with  due  formality.  The 
church  should  be  assembled  for  the 
special  purpose  of  examining  and  de- 
ciding. IT  And  my  spirit.  You  are  to 
assemble  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and 
to  act  as  if  I  were  personally  with  you. 
I  have  given  my  opinion  and  advice. 
Act,  then,  as  you  would  if  I  were  pre- 
sent. IT  With  the  power  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  This  phrase  is  connected 
with  the  following  verse.  By  the 
power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  they  should 
deliver  the  ofiFender  to  Satan.  The 
act  "is  to  be  done  by  you;  and  the 
miraculous  power  which  will  be  evinced 
in  the  case  will  proceed  from  the  Lord 
Jesus.  The  word  power  is  used  com- 
monly in  the  New  Testament  to  denote 
some  miraculous  and  extraordinary 
power;  and  here  evidently  means  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  would  put  forth  such  a 
power  in  the  infliction  of  pain  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  his 
church."  —  Barnes. 

5.  To  deliver  such  a  one  unto  Satan. 
To  excommunicate  him.  To  give  him 
his  proper  place  with  the  adversary 
whom  he  serves.  This  excommunica- 
tion by  special  apostolical  authority 
carried  with  it  certain  physical  as  well 
as  moral  effects,  which  were  miracu- 


5  To  deliver  such  a  one  unto 
Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the 
flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be 
saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord 

Jesus. 


lous.  It  is  well  observed  by  Barnes, 
that  "  there  is  no  evidence  that  this 
was  the  usual  form  of  excommunica- 
tion, nor  ought  it  now  to  be  used. 
There  was  evidently  miraculous  power 
evinced  in  this  case,  and  that  power 
has  long  since  ceased  in  the  church." 
IT  For  the  destruction  of  the  flesh.  Not 
for  the  destruction  of  his  life;  for  he 
survived,  and  was  re-admitted  into  the 
church  vipon  evidence  of  repentance. 
2  Cor.  ii.  6-8.  We  are  justified  in  be- 
lieving that  some  bodily  ailment  fol- 
lowed excommunication  in  this  case, 
attended  by  a  wasting  or  emaciation  of 
the  flesh,  giving  visible  evidence  that 
he  was  enduring  a  penalty.  The  pre- 
cise character  of  the  disease  we  know 
not;  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  con- 
jecture that  it  may  have  denoted  the 
character  of  the  ofl"ence.  IT  That  the 
spirit  may  be  saved.  That  he  may  be 
humbled  and  brought  to  repentance. 
Such  is  the  design  of  punishment  or 
retribution,  under  the  divine  adminis- 
tration. Heb.  xii.  9-11.  ^ hitheday 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Any  visible  mani- 
festation of  divine  power  is  called  the 
day  of  the  Lord.  Such  a  manifesta- 
tion would  be  visible,  whenever  the 
penalty  inflicted  on  the  ofifender  should 
result  in  his  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion. The  following  remarks  deserve 
consideration:  "  It  is  evident  that  in- 
fant and  nascent  Christianity,  profess- 
ing to  exhibit  a  kingdom  of  God  upon 
the  earth,  with  its  handful  of  disciples 
scattered  in  the  midst  of  a  universal 
heathenism,  could  prevail  only  through 
a  true  Christian  power  breathed  forth 
from  the  lives  of  holy  and  devoted 
men ;  and  that  to  let  a  heathen  man, 
with  a  heathen  heart  and  a  heathen 
life,  be  pointed  at  as  an  example  of  a 
Christian,  was  at  once  to  destroy  the 
Christian  peculiarity,  and  to  confuse 
the  kingdom  of  Satan  with  the  king- 
dom of  God.  —  If  he  acted  in  Satan's 
spirit,  let  him  take  his  place  on  Satan's 
side.  —  That  by  Satan  no  allusion  was 
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6  Your  gloiying  is  not  good. 
Know  ye  not  that  a  little  leaven 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump  ? 

intended  to  any  infernal  principle  or 
power,  is  very  evident  from  the  pur- 
pose which  this  committal  to  Satan  was 
to  serve,  '  that  the  spirit  might  be 
saved.'  And  we  find  exactly  the  same 
use  of  the  expression,  namely,  assign- 
ing a  man  to  the  adversary's  party,  to 
the  worldly  side,  if  his  life  were  world- 
ly, and  for  the  same  remedial  purpose, 
that  he  might  be  awakened  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  gross  inconsistency,  in  1 
Tim.  i.  20."— Thorn. 

6.  Your  glorying  is  not  good.  Tour 
boasting  is  not  proper  or  well-founded. 
With  such  corruption  in  the  church, 
unpunished  and  unrebuked,  boasting 
was  peculiarly  indecorous.  Especially 
was  this  true,  if,  as  many  suppose,  the 
offender  was  one  of  the  teachers,  in 
whom  they  boasted  notwithstanding 
his  guilt.  "  They  had  boasted  in  the 
false  teacher,  as  one  who  understood 
the  gospel  better  than  Paul,  and  who 
perhaps  had  defended  the  incestuous 
marriage  as  a  matter  permitted  by  the 
gospel."  —  Maclcnight.  IT  Know  ye 
not.  This  phrase  occurs  seven  times  in 
this  and  the  succeeding  chapter.  By 
its  frequent  repetition  the  apostle  may 
have  referred  ironically  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  those  teachers  who  arrogated 
superiority  to  him.  As  if  he  had  said: 
With  all  your  boasted  advantages,  have 
ye  not  yet  learned  this  ?  IT  J.  little 
leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.  See 
note  on  Matt.  xiii.  33.  Leaven,  mingled 
with  meal,  pervades  the  whole  mass, 
and  assimilates  it  to  itself  in  charac- 
ter. The  phrase  is  proverbial,  and  oc- 
curs in  the  same  form.  Gal.  v.  9.  "  A 
kind  of  proverbial  speech,  intimating 
that  one  scandalous  ofifender  may  in- 
fect the  whole  church,  as  one  scabbed 
sheep  the  whole  flock:  and  hereby  the 
apostle  declareth  another  end  of  ex- 
communication to  be,  to  keep  the 
church  Bound  from  infection,  to  cut  off 
a  rotten  member,  that  it  gangrene  not 
the  whole  body." — Assem.  Annot. 

7.  Purge  out  therefore.  Put  aside; 
cast  away ;  make  yourselves  free  from. 
IT  The  old  leaven.  The  vice  and  cor- 
ruption which  now  infects  the  church;  i 


7  Purge  out  therefore  the  old 
leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a  new 
lump,   as   ye   are   unleavened. 


the  reference  is  to  the  excommunica- 
tion of  the  incestuous  person.  In  a 
somewhat  similar  manner,  the  term  is 
figuratively  applied  to  hurtful  doc- 
trines, Matt.  xvi.  6.  The  figure  is 
taken  from  the  Jewish  custom  of  care- 
fully excluding  all  leaven  from  their 
houses  at  the  celebration  of  the  Paps- 
over,  when  they  ate  unleavened  bread. 
Exo.  xii.  18-20;  xiii.  7.  Under  this 
figure  the  apostle  urges  his  brethren 
to  put  away  all  corruption  from  the 
church  generally,  as  well  as  to  excluda 
one  ofifender  in  particular.  Some  sup- 
pose his  figurative  language  in  this 
and  the  next  verse  was  adopted  be- 
cause he  had  used  the  proverb  in  ver. 
6.  Others,  quite  as  naturally,  sup- 
pose this  epistle  was  writtem  at  the 
season  of  the  Passover,  and  that  both 
the  proverb  and  what  follows  it  were 
suggested  by  the  season.  In  either 
case,  the  meaning  of  the  exhortation 
is  sufiiciently  plain.  IT  That  ye  may 
be  a  new  lump.  That  ye  may  be  free 
from  corruption,  like  a  fresh  mass  of 
flour,  or  lump  of  dough,  which  has  no 
leaven  in  it.  IT  As  ye  are  unleavened. 
As  ye  are  bound  by  your  Christian 
profession  to  be  pure,  uncontaminated 
by  corruption.  "  Every  man  that 
hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth  him- 
self even  as  he  is  pure."  1  John  iii. 
3.  Such  is  the  general  interpretation. 
But  Conybeare  translates,  "  Cast  out 
therefore  the  old  leaven,  that  your 
body  may  be  renewed  throughout, 
even  as  now  [at  this  Paschal  season] 
you  are  without  taint  of  leaven;  "  and 
adds  this  note: — "In  spite  of  the 
opinion  of  Chrj'sostora  and  some  emi- 
nent modern  commentators,  we  must 
adhere  to  this  interpretation ;  for  if  we 
take  KuOws  ian  n^Vfxoi  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
vious fV*crtfl<5pa7-f  rrjv  ■Ka).ainv  ^inr^v;  for 
the  passage  would  then  amount  to  say- 
ing, '  Bo  free  from  taint  as  you  are  fi'ee 
from  taint.'  Moreover,  if  so  taken, 
the  connection  with  what  follows  seems 
unnatural.  There  seems  no  difficulty 
in  supposing  that  the  Gentile  Chris 
tians  joined  with  the  Jewish  Christians 
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For  even  Christ  our  Passover  is 
sacrificed  for  us : 

8  Therefore  let  us  keep  the 
feast,  Dot  with  old  leaven,  nei- 


in  celebrating  the  Paschal  feast  after 
the  Jewish  manner,  at  least  to  this 
extent.  And  we  see  that  St.  Paul 
still  observed  the  *  days  of  unleavened 
bread'  at  this  period  of  his  life,  from 
Acts  XX.  6.  Also,  from  what  follows, 
we  perceive  how  naturally  this  great- 
est of  Jewish  feasts  changed  into  the 
greatest  of  Christian  festivals."  The 
fact  assumed  in  the  former  interpreta- 
tion is  undoubtedly  true ;  yet  I  think 
the  latter  more  accurately  expresses 
the  meaning  of  the  text.  IT  For  even 
Christ  our passover,  &G.  The  emphatic 
word  is  our;  as  the  paschal  lamb  was 
slain  for  the  Jews,  so  Christ  our  pass- 
over  or  paschal  lamb,  is  slain  for  us, 
Gentil es  as  well  as  Jews ;  and  our  houses 
should  equally  be  made  free  from  all 
leaven,  when  keeping  the  commemor- 
ative festival.  IT  Is  sacrificed.  Is 
slain,  iTvOr}.  The  word  dioo,  in  some 
of  its  forms,  occurs  fourteen  times  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  is  translated 
kill  eight  times,  slay  once,  and  sacrifice 
five  times.  It  is  never  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  death  of  Christ  ex- 
cept in  this  place.  In  all  the  other 
places  where  it  is  translated  sacrifice, 
it  is  applied  to  heathen  rites  and  cere- 
monies. Acts  xiv.  13,  18;  1  Cor.  x.  20. 
It  is  difficult  to  perceive  by  what  pro- 
cess it  can  here  be  made  to  denote 
what  is  often  termed  an  atoning  sacri- 
fice. There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  death  of  Christ  was  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  men,  and  therefore  should 
bo  gratefully  regarded  as  the  crown- 
ing evidence  of  divine  love.  See  notes 
on  John  xv.  13;  Rom.viii.  32.  IT  For 
us.  Commentators  generally  say,  For 
us  who  are  Christians.  A  higher  au- 
thority says,  "I,  if  I  be  lifted  up, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  John 
xii.  32.  "God  commended  his  love 
toward  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet 
sinners  Christ  died  for  us."  Rom.  v. 
8.  "  We  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels  for  the 
suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory 
and  honor;  that  he  by  the  grace  of 


ther  with  the  leaven  of  malice 
and  wickedness ;  but  with  the 
unleavened  bread  of  sincerity 
and  truth. 


God  should  taste  death  for  every  man." 
Heb.  ii.  9. 

8.  Therefore  let  us  Jceep  the  feast. 
This  form  of  expression  refers  to  the 
paschal  feast  of  the  Jews,  and,  as  some 
suppose,  has  special  reference  to  the 
great  Christian  festival  in  commemor- 
ation of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
our  Lord.  See  note  on  ver.  7.  IT  Not 
with  the  old  leaven.  Namely,  of  vice 
and  corruption,  as  in  ver.  7,  probably 
with  special  reference  to  the  offence 
named  in  the  previous  verses.  IT  Nei- 
ther with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wicked- 
ness. Of  ill-will  to  men  and  disobe- 
dience to  God,  —  or  a  violation  of 
either  of  the  two  great  commandments 
in  the  divine  law.  Matt.  xxii.  35-40. 
All  such  corrupting  principles  and 
actions  should  be  banished  from  the 
heart  as  thoroughly  as  leaven  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  dwellings  of  the  Jews 
during  the  Passover.  IT  But  with  the 
unleavened ,  &Q.  That  is,  with  sincerity 
and  truth.  Let  your  thoughts  and 
conduct  bo  as  pure  from  sin,  as  the 
paschal  bread  is  free  from  leaven. 
Avoid  the  leaven  of  false  teachers, 
both  in  word  and  deed;  let  them  cor- 
rupt neither  your  faith  nor  your  mor- 
als. "  Do  ye  therefore  consecrate  your- 
selves to  the  service  of  Christ,  by 
reforming  all  your  sinful  courses,  par- 
ticularly that  of  uncleanliness  and 
villiany,  ver.  13,  and  by  the  practice 
of  all  Christian  purity,  and  holding 
fast  the  truth  which  hath  been  deliv- 
ered to  you."  —  Hammond. 

9.  /  wrote  unto  you  in  an  epistle. 
Commentators  are  much  divided  in 
opinion,  whether  Paul  here  refers  to 
the  former  part  of  this  epistle,  or  to 
another  previously  written  and  now 
lost.  The  reasons  for  and  against  each 
opinion  have  been  stated  at  great 
length  by  their  several  advocates. 
"Without  attempting  to  restate  them,  I 
venture  to  express  the  opinion,  that 
the  most  obvious  sense  of  the  passage, 
namely,  that  a  previous  epistle  had 
been  written,  is  probably  the  true  one. 
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9  I  wrote  unto  you  in  an 
epistle,  not  to  company  with 
fornicators : 

10  Yet  not  altogether  with 
the  fornicators  of  this  world, 

Paul  refers  to  the  present  epistle  in 
like  manner,  2  Cor.  vii.  8.  And  as 
Barnes  has  well  stated  the  fact,  "  It  is 
not  true  that  Paul  had  in  any  former 
part  of  this  epistle  given  this  direction. 
He  had  commanded  them  to  remove 
an  incestuous  person,  and  such  a  com- 
mand might  seem  to  imply  that  they 
ought  not  to  keep  company  with  such 
a  person ;  but  it  was  not  a  general 
command  not  to  have  intercourse  with 
them."  IT  Not  to  company,  &c.  Not 
to  associate  with  them.  This  direc- 
tion had  been  partially  misunderstood; 
and  it  is  explained  and  limited  in  its 
application  in  the  succeeding  verses. 

10.  Yet  not  altogether,  &c.  "  How- 
ever not  universally.''  —  Macknight. 
"  I  meant  not  altogether  to  bid  you 
forego  intercourse  with  the  men  who 
may  be  fornicators,  &c. ;  for  so  you 
would  be  forced  to  go  utterly  out  of 
the  world."  —  Conybeare.  The  com- 
mand referred  specifically  to  inter- 
course with  professed  Christians  who 
were  not  worthy  of  the  name,  ver. 
11,  and  not  generally  to  the  heathen 
world.  IT  Fornicators  of  this  world. 
Persons  out  of  the  church,  not  profess- 
ing to  be  Christians.  Corinth  was  no- 
torious throughout  the  world,  for  the 
practice  of  the  vice  here  indicated. 
See  note  on  Acts  xviii.  1.  If  the  Chris- 
tians might  have  no  intercourse  what- 
ever with  such  persons,  they  could  not 
well  pursue  their  customary  avocations 
of  labor  or  traffic,  but  must  utterly 
forsake  the  world.  IT  Or  with  the 
covetous.  The  avaricious ;  those  desir- 
ing to  obtain  improperly  the  posses- 
sions of  others.  IT  Or  extortioners. 
Those  who  not  only  desired  but  ob- 
tained the  goods  of  others  improperly 
and  unjustly ;  oppressors  of  the  weak 
and  unprotected.  IT  Or  with  idolaters. 
Worshippers  of  idols,  as  all  the  Corin- 
thians were,  before  conversion.  IT  For 
then  must  ye  needs,  <fec.  The  world 
abounds  with  such  people;  especially 
that  part  of  it  where  you  dwell ;  and 


or  with  tlie  covetous,  or  extor- 
tioners, or  with  idolaters ;  for 
then  must  ye  needs  go  out  of 
the  world. 

11  But  now  I  have  written 


if  you  may  have  no  association  with 
such,  it  would  bo  necessary  for  you  to 
leave  the  world.  This  was  not  what 
the  apostle  intended  by  the  command 
referred  to  in  ver.  9.  Such  a  rule 
would  be  impracticable;  moreover,  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  example 
of  our  Lord,  who  associated  with  publi- 
cans and  sinners  so  far  as  to  labor  for 
their  good.  Hence  he  was  supercili- 
ously styled  by  the  Pharisees  the 
friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.  Luke 
vii.  34.  Christians  were  at  liberty  to 
associate  with  their  heathen  neigh- 
bors, for  their  own  convenience,  in  the 
ordinary  transactions  or  common  cour- 
tesies of  life,  and  it  was  their  duty  to 
associate  with  them,  so  far  as  good  ad- 
vice and  earnest  entreaty  might  wean 
them  from  idolatry  and  iniquity.  They 
were  not,  however,  to  associate  even 
with  these,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
countenance  their  idolatrous  faith  or 
infamous  deeds,  or  in  any  manner  to 
become  partakers  of  their  sins. 

11.  But  now  1  have  written  to  you. 
In  this  epistle  I  have  more  fully  ex- 
plained what  you  formerly  misunder- 
stood. What  you  understood  gen- 
erally I  intended  to  apply  specifically 
to  members  of  the  church.  IT  Not  to 
keep  company.  To  have  no  intercourse 
with  such  a  one,  which  can  by  any 
possibility  be  construed  into  approval 
of  his  conduct.  ^  If  any  man  that  is 
called  a  brother.  Any  professing  Chris- 
tian; any  member  of  the  church.  As 
the  children  of  one  Father,  all  men 
are  indeed  brethren.  But  the  word  is 
here  used  in  a  technical  sense,  indicat- 
ing brotherhood  in  the  church.  IT  Be 
a  fornicator.  See  ver.  1.  The  apostle 
here  returns  to  the  special  subject  of 
their  duty  to  purify  the  church  by  ex- 
pelling this  offender.  IT  Or  covetous. 
See  ver.  10.  IT  Or  an  idolater.  It 
would  seem  that  some  who  professed 
Christianity  continued  to  unite  with  the 
heathen  in  their  idolatrous  rites,  and 
''with  conscience  of  the  idol"  joined 
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unto  you  not  to  keep  company, 
if  any  man  that  is  called  a  bro- 
ther be  a  fornicator,  or  covetous, 
or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer,  or  a 


in  partaking  of  meat  "  as  a  thing 
ofiFered  unto  an  idol,"  ch.  viii.  7. 
Either  they  were  hypocrites  who  were 
unworthy  of  fellowship,  or  weak  breth- 
ren who  should  be  reclaimed  or  set 
aside.  ^  Or  a  railer.  One  given  to 
reproachful  and  bitter  language,  re- 
gardless of  its  truth.  ^  Or  a  drunkard. 
"  Perhaps  there  might  have  been  some 
then  in  the  church,  as  there  are  now, 
who  wei'e  addicted  to  this  vice.  It 
has  been  the  source  of  incalculable 
evils  to  the  church ;  and  the  apostle 
therefore  solemnly  enjoins  it  on  Chris- 
tians to  have  no  fellowship  with  a 
man  who  is  intemperate."  —  Barnes. 
IT  With  such  a  one  no  not  to  eat.  To 
eat  together  was  considered  a  token  of 
more  intimate  friendship  than  merely 
to  treat  each  other  courteously  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life.  Christians 
were  forbidden  to  eat  with  such  un- 
worthy brethren  as  are  here  described, 
because  they  would  be  supposed  to 
tolerate  or  even  to  approve  their  in- 
famous conduct.  Much  more,  they 
were  not  to  admit  such  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  Lord's  supper,  to  which 
many  commentators  suppose  the  apos- 
tle had  special  reference.  The  reason 
of  the  distinction  here  made  between 
the  heathen  and  professed  Christians, 
as  to  the  degree  of  companionship 
allowable  with  either,  is  very  obvious. 
In  regard  to  the  heathen,  common 
courtesy  was  in  no  danger  of  being  re- 
garded as  an  evidence  of  fellowship; 
for  the  Christians  openly  opposed  and 
denounced  paganism  and  all  its  vicious 
practices.  But  in  regard  to  their  own 
brotherhood,  if  they  allowed  one  whose 
life  was  corrupt  to  remain  in  their 
fellowship  and  treated  him  as  a  friend 
and  companion,  they  would  be  under- 
stood to  recognize  him  as  a  true  Chris- 
tian. How,  then,  could  they  repel  the 
taunt,  "  What  do  ye  more  than 
others  ?  "  How  could  they  defend  the 
church  from  the  charges  of  corrup- 
tion, so  persistently  urged  by  their 
enemies?    A    decent   self-respect   as 

7* 


drunkard,   or    an    extortioner; 
with  such  a  one  no  not  to  eat. 

12  For  what  have  I  to  do  to 
judge  them  also  that  are  with- 


well  as  regard  for  the  honor  of  the 
church,  required  them  to  discounte- 
nance the  unworthy.  How  far  this 
rule  is  binding  on  us  at  the  present 
time,  since  the  profession  of  Christian- 
ity has  become  so  general  and  honora- 
ble rather  than  disgraceful,  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  adiiference  of  opinion 
exists.  No  danger  is  now  incurred  by 
treating  such  persons  with  civility,  or 
by  eating  with  them ;  certainly,  not  by 
ministering  to  their  relief  when  in  dis- 
tress. This,  however,  should  be  so  done 
as  not  to  imply  our  approbation  of  their 
misdeeds,  or  an  acknowled^^-ment  that 
they  manifest  a  Christian  spirit.  And 
hence,  the  communion  table  should  be 
guarded  from  their  approach.  Infa- 
mous conduct,  such  as  the  apostle 
describes,  furnishes  as  good  reason 
now  for  excommunication  as  when  he 
wrote.  And  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life,  "  a  conscientious  Christian  should 
choose,  as  far  as  he  can,  the  company, 
intercourse,  and  familiarity  of  good 
men,  and  such  as  fear  God ;  and  avoid, 
as  far  as  his  necessary  affairs  will  per- 
mit, the  conversation  and  fellowship 
of  such  as  St.  Paul  here  describes." — 
Wall. 

12.  For  what  have  I  to  do,  &c.  I 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  any  except 
those  who  have  acknowledged  their 
subjection  to  Christ  and  his  gospel. 
IT  To  judge.  To  pass  sentence  upon. 
IT  Them  also  that  are  without.  Not 
members  of  the  church.  Some  sup- 
pose that  particular  reference  is  made 
to  the  guilty  woman,  ver.  1,  who  was 
probably  a  heathen,  and  concerning 
whose  excommunication  nothing  has 
been  said.  IT  Do  not  ye  judge  them 
that  are  within  ?  Your  jurisdiction 
extends  to  all  who  have  entered  your 
fold,  even  without  special  direction 
from  me.  Have  you  not  already  cast 
out  some  unworthy  members  ?  Why, 
then,  hesitate  in  a  case  of  such  gross 
enormity?  God  will  judge  them  who 
are  without,  ver.  13.  It  is  your 
business  to  keep  your  own  church  free 
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out  ?  do  not  ye  judge  them  that 
are  withm? 

13  But  them  that  are  without 
God  judgeth.  Therefore  put 
away  from  among  yourselves 
that  wicked  person. 


from  corruption.  Some  commentators 
interpret  this  passage  difiFerently. 
"For  why  is  power  granted  me  to 
judge  concerning  them  also  that  are 
without?  that  is,  by  my  apostolic 
,  luthority  to  strike  even  a  heathen  with 
some  divine  plague,  if  he  be  incurably 
an  enemy  and  blasphemer  of  the  gos- 
pel; which  I  did  to  Elymas,  &c.  Why 
is  this  granted  me,  but  to  cut  off  such 
as  are  past  cure?  And  do  not  you 
also,  within  your  own  sphere,  judge 
those  who  are  within  ?  But  now  those 
that  are  without,  which  I  thus  judge 
and  smite,  God  judgeth  and  smites, 
and  by  his  vengeance  gives  his  suffrage 
to  my  censure.  Therefore,  put  away ; 
in  like  manner,  you  also,  doing  what 
lies  in  you,  may  take  away  this  man 
and  other  such  wicked  persons  by  that 
hand  of  God."  —  Lightfoot.  The  for- 
mer interpretation,  however,  appears 
more  natural. 

13.  But  them  that  are  without  God 
judgeth.  They  are  not  within  your 
jurisdiction.  They  are  not  subject  to 
your  ecclesiastical  laws.  Neverthe- 
less they  are  responsible  at  a  higher 
tribunal.  God  will  render  to  every 
man  according  to  his  deeds,  whether 
they  be  good  or  evil,  Rom.  ii.  6,  12. 
IT  Therefore.  Because  you  have  author- 
ity over  those  who  are  within.  IT  Put 
away  from  among  yourselves  that  wicked 
person.  Excommunicate  him,  and 
hold  no  intercourse  with  him  which 
can  be  construed  into  a  recognition  of 
him  as  a  Christian.  That  wicJccd  per- 
son is  the  offender  named  in  ver.  1 ; 
but  the  same  rule  applies  to  those  who 
were  guilty  of  other  notorious  offences, 
ver.  11.  It  should  be  observed,  that 
the  apostle  does  not  direct  the  exercise 
of  this  highest  power  of  the  church, 
upon  mere  suspicion  of  guilt.  The 
secrets  of  a  man's  heart  are  known  to 
no  other  man,  ch.  ii.  11;  and  if  an 
unworthy  person  retain  his  connection 
with  tho  church  and   approach    the 
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DARE  any  of  you,  having  a 
matter  against  another,  go 
to  hiw  before  the  unjust,  and 
not  before  the  saints  ? 


table  of  the  Lord,  he  does  so  at  his 
own  hazard,  ch.  xi.  29.  God  knoweth 
the  heart,  and  he  will  render  a  just 
retribution  for  secret  sins.  The  church 
may  not  safely  interfere,  lest  it  should 
misjudge.  But  in  regard  to  open  vio- 
lators of  the  divine  law,  the  injunc- 
tion in  tho  text  should  be  obeyed  by 
every  church  that  regards  its  duty  to 
God,  or  its  duty  to  itself;  to  God,  that 
the  honor  of  his  gospel  may  be  vindi- 
cated; to  itself,  lest  the  leaven  of 
corruption  should  infect  the  whole 
body. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

A  new  subject,  yet  perhaps  not 
wholly  new,  is  here  introduced  by  the 
apostle;  namely,  the  custom  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  heathen  courts  for  the 
settlement  of  personal  differences. 
Some  suppose  the  apostle  was  led  to  a 
discussion  of  this  subject  by  what  ho 
had  just  said  concerning  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  church  being  limited  to  its 
own  members.  "  The  Christians  wei'e 
not  to  erect  themselves  into  judges 
over  the  heathen,  but  it  was  yet  more 
inconsistent  that  they  who  were  ono 
day  to  judge  the  world  with  Christ, 
should  set  the  heathen  as  judges  over 
themselves."  —  Olshausen.  Even  a 
more  close  connection  with  the  former 
chapter  has  been  suggested.  "  Thus 
visibly  runs  St.  Paul's  argument,  ch. 
V.  12,  13,  vi.  1-3,  <tc.,  coherent  and 
easy  to  be  understood,  if  it  stood 
together  as  it  should,  and  wei-e  not 
chopped  in  pieces  by  a  division  into 
two  chapters.  Ye  have  a  power  to 
judge  those  who  are  of  your  church ; 
therefore  put  away  from  among  you 
that  fornicator;  you  do  ill  to  let  it 
come  before  a  heathen  magistrate. 
Are  you,  who  are  to  judge  the  world 
and  angels,  not  worthy  to  judge  such 
a  matter  as  this  ?  "  —  Locke.  It  may 
be  urged  in  behalf  of  this  interpreta- 
tion, that  from  ver.  9-20  it  is  evident 
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2  Do  ye  not  know  that  the 
saints  shall  judge  the  woi'ld? 


that  the  subject  of  ch.  v.  was  still  in 
the  apostle's  mind.  The  more  general 
connection,  however,  is  quite  as  likely 
to  be  the  only  one  which  actually 
exists. 

1.  Dare  any  of  you.  This  question 
implies  the  impropriety  of  appealing 
to  heathen  tribunals.  It  is  equivalent 
to  saying,  Will  you  venture  to  violate 
the  principles  of  the  gospel  which  you 
profess  to  believe  ?  IT  JTaviriy  a  mat- 
ter. A  controversy,  whether  in  regard 
to  property,  reputation,  domestic  rela- 
tions, or  aught  else.  "  There  may  be 
differences  between  men  in  regard  to 
property  and  right,  in  which  there 
shall  be  no  blame  on  either  side. 
They  may  both  bo  desirous  of  having 
it  equitably  and  amicably  adjusted. 
It  is  not  a  difference  between  men  that 
is  in  itself  wrong:  but  it  is  the  spirit 
with  which  the  difference  is  adhered 
to,  and  the  unwillingness  to  have  jus- 
tice done  that  is  so  often  wrong."  — 
Barnes.  IT  Against  another.  Another 
Christian,  or  member  of  the  church, 
as  the  connection  manifestly  implies. 
If  the  controversy  were  with  a  heathen, 
adjudication  by  the  church  would  not 
be  submitted  to  by  him.  IT  Go  to  law. 
Appeal  to  the  courts  of  law.  This 
admonition  is  to  the  party  commen- 
cing proceedings,  who  chose  his  own 
tribunal.  IT  Before  the  unjust.  This 
is  not  to  bo  understood  as  a  charge 
against  the  justice  aud  integrity  of 
heathen  magistrates.  "The  heathens 
are  called  unrighteous,  in  the  same 
sense  that  Christians  are  called  saints 
or  holy.  For  as  the  latter  were  called 
saints,  not  on  account  of  the  real  sanc- 
tity of  their  manners,  but  on  account 
of  their  professed  faith,  so  the  former 
were  called  unrighteous  on  account  of 
their  idolatry  and  unbelief,  ver.  6, 
although  many  of  them  were  remarka- 
ble for  their  regard  to  justice,  and  to 
all  the  duties  of  morality."  —  Mac- 
hnight.  The  impropriety  consisted,  not 
in  appealing  to  heathen  judges,  who 
might  be  individually  honest  and  just, 
but  in  declining  the  jurisdiction  of 
Christian  men,  and  preferring  the 
judgment  of  those  whose  hearts  had 


and    if    the     world    shall    be 
judged    by    you,    are    ye    un- 


not  been  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  gospel.  ^  And  not  before  the 
saints.  Before  the  church,  or  before 
some  of  its  members  as  arbitrators. 
"  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
law  gave  its  sanction  to  the  decision 
pronounced  in  a  litigated  case  by 
arbitrators  privately  chosen;  so  that 
Christians  might  obtain  a  just  decision 
of  their  mutual  differences  without 
resorting  to  the  heathen  tribunals."  — 
Conybeare.  Many  authorities  in  proof 
of  this  fact  are  quoted  by  Stanley. 

2.  Know  ye  not.  Have  not  your 
favorite  teachers  instructed  you  thus 
far  ?  See  note  on  ch.  v.  G.  IT  That 
the  saints  shall  judge  the  world.  What 
our  Lord  promised  to  his  apostles, 
Matt.  xix.  28,  is  here  affirmed  sub- 
stantially concerning  the  whole  body 
of  Christians.  See  notes  on  Matt.  xix. 
28;  Luke  xxii.  29-30.  To  the  saints, 
or  to  the  church,  was  committed  a 
gospel,  by  whose  principles  the  whole 
world  must  ultimately  be  judged.  The 
eternal  principles  cf  justice  aud  equity 
therein  revealed  furnished  a  criterion 
by  which  all  opinions  and  all  actions 
should  be  adjudged  right  or  wrong. 
If,  then,  the  Corinthian  Christians  had 
accepted  that  gospel,  and  compre- 
hended its  principles,  were  they  not 
competent  to  decide  the  questions 
which  arose  among  themselves?  "  Here 
St.  Paul  told  the  Corinthians,  that, 
agreeably  to  Christ's  promise  to  the 
apostles.  Matt.  xix.  28,  they  were  at 
that  time  actually  judging  or  ruling 
the  world  by  the  laws  of  the  gospel 
which  they  preached  to  the  world. 
Hence  Christ  told  his  apostles,  John 
xii.  31,  '  now  is  the  judgment  of  this 
world.'  But  Bcngelius  says  Koivovai 
is  the  future  tense,  .and  signifies  shall 
judge;  and  that  the  apostle  had  in 
his  eye  the  state  of  the  world  under 
Constantino,  when  the  Christians  got 
possession  of  civil  power.  This  in- 
terpretation is  mentioned  by  Whitby 
likewise.  Nevertheless,  the  subsequent 
clause,  'If  the  world  Kpi^erni  is  judged 
by  you,  shows,  I  think,  that  the  apos- 
tle spake  of  the  time  then  present. 
Others,  because  the  judgment  of  angels 
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worthy  to  judge  the   smallest 
matters  ? 


is  spoken  of  in  the  next  verse,  interpret 
this  of  the  last  judgment;  and  by  the 
saints  judging  the  world  they  under- 
stand the  affording  matter  for  con- 
demning the  wicked.  But  this  sense 
has  no  relation  to  the  apostle's  argu- 
ment. With  respect  to  the  idea  which 
many  entertain,  of  the  saints  being 
Christ's  assessors  when  he  judges  the 
world,  I  observe  that  it  is  repugnant 
to  all  the  accounts  given  of  the  gen- 
eral judgment;  and  particularly  to 
our  Lord's  own  account  of  that  great 
event,  Matt,  xxv.,  where  the  righteous 
are  represented  as  all  standing  before 
his  tribunal  along  with  the  wicked,  and 
as  receiving  their  sentence  at  the  same 
time  with  them.  Besides,  for  what 
purpose  are  the  saints  to  be  Christ's 
assessors  at  the  judgment?  Is  it  to 
give  him  counsel  ?  or  only  to  assent  to 
the  sentence  he  will  pass  on  the  wicked  ? 
Surely  not  the  former;  and  for  the  lat- 
ter, why  should  their  assent  be  neces- 
sary, more  than  the  assent  of  the  holy 
angels?  To  found  a  doctrine  of  this 
magnitude  merely  on  two  obscure  pas- 
sages of  scripture,which  can  easily  ad- 
mit of  a  ditferent  and  better  interpre- 
tation, seems  not  a  little  rash."  —  Mac- 
kniyht.  Another  meaning  is  indicated 
thus:  —  "Noesseltus  rightly  suggests 
that  the  word  Kpiveiv  may  signify  the 
faculty  of  judging,  so  that  the  sense 
may  be,  '  the  saints  are  able  to  judge 
the  world.'  This  place  may  be  illus- 
trated by  ch.  ii.  13,  16,  where  Paul 
says  that  Christians  are  able  to  judge 
concerning  the  heathen,  that  is,  to 
know  their  errors  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  religion."  —  Rosenmuller.  I  pre- 
fer, however,  the  interpretation  first 
given.  IT  Are  ye  unworthy.  Are  ye 
not  qualified  ?  IT  To  judge  the  small- 
est matters  ?  The  matters  of  difiference 
among  yourselves.  If  you  have  knowl- 
edge of  those  great  principles  which 
will  give  solution  to  all  possible  ques- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  in  the  whole 
world,  can  you  not  decide  comparative- 
ly small  questions  ? 

3.  Know  ye  not  that  we  shall  judge 
angels.  It  is  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  commentators  that  the  apos- 


3    Know    ye    not    that    we 
shall  judge  angels  ?  how  much 


tie  here  refers  to  an  order  of  beings 
higher  than  men ;  some  including  both 
good  and  bad  angels,  and  others  only 
the  bad.  These,  the  saints  are  to  bo 
in  some  way  concerned  in  judging. 
But  this  interpretation  is  attended 
by  many  difficulties.  (1.)  The  word 
ayyi?.og,  angel,  occurs  neai-ly  two  hun- 
dred times  in  the  New  Testament, 
sometimes  denoting  human  messen- 
gers, and  sometimes  a  higher  order  of 
beings.  Yet  if  this  place  give  any  inti- 
mation that  the  lower  order  shall  judge 
the  higher,  it  is  the  only  one  of  the 
kind.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  doc- 
trine so  important,  if  true,  should  bo 
stated  only  once,  and  even  then  inci- 
dentally. (2.)  The  apostle  speaks  of 
this  fact  as  already  well  known  to  the 
Corinthians.  Whence  did  they  derive 
that  knowledge  ?  Certainly  not  from 
any  testimony  of  Christ  or  his  apos- 
tles, now  extant,  if  angelic  beings  are 
intended,  for  the  reason  already  stated. 
(3.)  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
angels  judge  each  other;  but  the  con- 
trary, if  the  language  in  Jude  9  re- 
fer to  that  order  of  beings,  which  sure- 
ly will  not  be  disputed  by  those  who 
believe  in  fallen  angels:  "  Yet  Michael 
the  archangel,  when  contending  with 
the  devil,  he  disputed  about  the  body 
of  Moses,  durst  not  bring  against  him 
a  railing  accusation,  but  said.  The 
Lord  rebuke  thee."  If  the  archangel 
dared  not  judge  his  inferior, — or  at 
the  most,  his  equal,  —  we  may  well 
doubt  whether  men  shall  judge  their 
superiors.  (4.)  If  it  be  said,  the 
apostle  simply  means  that  the  saints 
shall  be  assessors  in  this  judgment,  that 
"  Christians  will  be  qualified  to  see  the 
justice  of  even  the  sentence  which  is 
pronounced  on  fallen  angels,"  it  may 
be  inquired,  what  advantage  can  re- 
sult from  such  co-operation  ?  and  what 
connection  has  this  supposed  fact  with 
the  apostle's  argument  ?  See  Mac- 
knight,  quoted  in  note  on  ver.  2.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  the  apos- 
tle referred  to  beings  superior  to  many 
who  are  often  styled  angels  in  the 
scriptures.  Schleusner  says  this  word 
means,  (1.)  generally,  any   one  wha 
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more  things  that  pertain  to  this 
life? 

4  K  then  ye  have  judgments 


conveys  the  command  of  one  person  to 
others,  aa  ambassador,  a  messenger. 
Matt.  xi.  10;  Luke  vii.  24;  ix.  52. 
(2.)  A  spectator,  or  an  explorer.  iCor. 
xi.  10;  Jas.  ii.  25,  doubtless  parallel 
with  Heb.  xi.  31.  (3.)  Any  interpre- 
tor  of  the  divine  will,  a  minister  of 
the  divine  word,  a  doctor  and  ruler  of 
the  church.  Gal.  iv.  14;  1  Tim.  iii. 
16;  Eev.  i.  20;  ii.  1,  8,  12,  18;  iii.  1. 
(4.)  A  higher  order  of  beings  are 
called  angels.  Matt.  iv.  6,  11,  &c. 
(5.)  A  tutelary  spirit.  Matt,  xviii. 
10;  Acts  xii.  15.  (G.)  Anyone  ex- 
alted to  great  power  and  dignity,  a 
prince,  a  magistrate,  Rom.  viii.  38; 
1  Cor.  vi.  3.  (7.)  The  word  angel  is 
often  added  to  other  words,  to  enhance 
the  excellency  of  the  thing  described. 
Acts  vi.  15.  (8.)  The  word  is  some- 
times not  expressed  but  understood. 
Acts  xix.  31:  'And  certain  —  sent 
unto  him  (that  is,  angels  or  messen- 
gers), desiring,'  &c.  Among  the  sev- 
eral meanings  of  this  word,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  Schleusjier  refers  to  the 
text  as  an  instance  of  its  use  to  indi- 
cate any  one  exalted  to  great  power 
and  dignity,  a  prince,  a  magistrate. 
And  this  is  its  true  meaning,  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt.  See  note  on 
Luke  X.  18.  The  argument  of  the 
apostle  runs  thus:  You  have  embraced 
a  gospel,  by  whose  principles,  as  a  cri- 
terion of  right  and  wrong,  mankind 
generally  shall  be  judged;  can  you 
not  then  judge  accurately  in  common 
affairs  ?  Yea,  the  highest  among  men, 
magistrates  and  rulers,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  are  to  be  judged  by  the 
same  principles;  and  can  ye  not  ap- 
ply them  to  the  ordinary  questions  be- 
tween brethren  ?  Paul  himself  was 
conscious  of  this  power,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  use  it.  Eph.  vi.  12;  see 
also  Gal.  ii.  11-14,  where  he  applied 
this  rule  of  right  to  the  conduct  of  a 
fellow-apostle.  IT  How  much  more.  If 
the  eternal  principles  of  the  gospel  are 
a  rule  by  which  the  highest  functions 
of  rulers  in  state  or  in  church  may  be 
judged,  how  much  more  are  they  suf- 


of  things  pertaining  to  this  life, 
set  them  to  judge  who  are  least 
esteemed  in  the  church. 


ficient  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 
IT  That  pertain  to  this  life.  This  phi'ase  i3 
the  translation  of  a  single  word,  piw- 
TLKa,  and  refers  to  food  and  raiment, 
things  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
life.  This  word  occurs  elsewhere  only  iu 
ver.  4,  and  Luke  xxi.  34 ;  but  (iioi,  from 
the  same  root,  is  translated  living  in 
Mark  xii.  44;  Luke  viii.  43;  xvi.  12, 
30;  xxi.  4,  indicating  livelihood,  or 
means  of  living.  The  idea  is,  the 
common  every-day  aff"airs  of  life.  If 
Christians  were  able  to  decide  whether 
the  conduct  of  civil  rulers  and  ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries  was  conformable 
to  the  rule  of  rectitude  revealed  in  the 
gospel,  much  more  might  they  apply 
that  rule  to  the  more  plain  and  simple 
questions  which  arose  in  their  ordinary 
transactions. 

4.  If  then  ye  have  judgments,  &c. 
Questions  or  controversies;  matters 
requiring  a  decision.  IT  *S'e^  them  to 
judge  who  are  least  esteemed  in  the 
church.  Various  interpretations  have 
been  given  of  this  passage.  Some 
understand  it  as  a  declaration,  not  as 
a  command,  and  say  it  means,  you 
refer  it  to  judges  who  ai'e  least  es- 
teemed by  the  church,  that  is,  to  the 
unbelieving  heathen.  Others  regard 
it  as  a  command,  and  interpi-et  it  thus : 
Refer  such  cases  to  the  members  of  the 
church,  all  of  whom  are  despised  by 
the  heathen  as  weak  and  foolish.  Ch. 
i.  27,  28.  Others,  thus:  Rather  than 
carry  such  questions  before  heathen 
courts,  submit  them  to  the  decision  of 
even  the  least  competent,  the  weakest, 
and  most  ignorant  of  your  own  breth- 
ren. Others,  thus:  Reserve  higher 
questions,  such  as  relate  to  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  for  the 
consideration  of  your  wisest  men,  and 
leave  these  minor,  ordinary  matters 
to  the  decisions  of  those  who  are  less 
highly  esteemed  in  the  church.  Of 
these  several  interpretations,  the  first 
appears  best  to  harmonize  with  the 
next  verse,  which  seems  to  im^ily  that 
able  and  wise  men  in  the  church  should 
be  selected  as  judges. 
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5  I  speak  to  your  shame.     Is 

it  so,  that  there  is  not  a  wise 
man  among  you?  no,  not  one 
that  shall  be  able  to  judge  be- 
tween his  brethren  ? 


5.  /  speah  to  your  shame.  It  is  a 
mortifying  fact,  if  you  have  not  among 
you  a  single  man  capable  of  judging 
in  such  matters.  By  going  before 
heathen  courts  you  seem  to  acknowl- 
edge such  destitution,  and  you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  it.  IF  Is  it  so,  that 
there  is  not  a  wise  ma7i  amoivj  you  ?  &c. 
Is  it  possible,  that  in  a  church,  proud 
of  its  spiritual  gifts,  enriched  by  Jew- 
ish traditions  and  Grecian  philosophy, 
and  glorying  ia  teachers  superior  even 
to  the  aposties,  not  a  single  wise  man 
can  be  found  capable  of  deciding  the 
comparatively  trivial  questions  which 
arise  among  you  ?  Such  an  appeal 
might  well  put  them  to  shame;  es- 
pecially when  they  considered  that 
they  had  not  hesitated  to  decide  upon 
the  claims  of  rival  teachers  to  superi- 
ority in  spiritual  gifts  and  graces,  and 
even  to  judge  concerning  Paul's  au- 
thority and  faithfulness  as  an  apostle. 
Ch.  iv.  3.  They  had  not  hesitated  to 
judge  angels :  they  ought  surely  to  be 
ashamed  if  they  could  not  decide  the 
claims  of  common  men. 

6.  But  brother  gocth  to  law,  &c. 
That  is,  before  heathen  tribunals,  in- 
stead of  submitting  their  differences  to 
the  arbitration  of  impartial  brethren, 
who  might  combine  justice  with  equity, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel. Such  a  mode  of  settlement  was 
allowable  under  the  laws  of  the  land. 
"  That  the  Jews  had  now  lived  by  their 
own  laws  under  the  Roman  empire,  is 
clearer  than  to  need  demonstration. 
And,  the  Gemarists  being  witnesses, 
judgment  in  money  matters,  or  in 
things  pertaining  to  this  life,  was  not 
ta.ken  from  them  before  the  times  of 
Simeon  Ben  Jochai.  Now,  I  would 
have  you  tell  me,  whether  the  same 
things  were  not  allowed  the  Jews 
converted  to  Christianity.  Let  us 
take  an  example  in  this  Corinthian 
church.  It  consisted  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles  now  converted.  The  Jews, 
while  they  believed  not,  had  in  their 


6  But  brother  goeth  to  law 
with  brother,  and  that  before 
the  unbelievers. 

7  Now  therefore  there  is  ut- 
terly a  fault  among  you,   be- 


synagogues  the  bench  of  three,  who 
judged  concerning  things  pertaining 
to  this  life;  and  that  by  permission  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Now,  they  were 
translated  into  a  Christian  synagogue, 
or  congregation,  and  with  them  Gen- 
tiles who  believed.  "Was  that  denied 
them  by  the  Romans  in  a  Christian 
congregation,  which  was  granted  them 
in  a  synagogue  ?  "  —  Liyhtfoot. 

1.  There  is  utterly  a  fault  among 
you.  "A  falling  short  of  Christian 
proportion;  a  gap  in  the  full  comple- 
ment of  Christian  virtues."  —  Stanley. 
The  word  r^TTi^fia,  fault,  occurs  once 
more  in  Rom.  xi.  12,  and  is  there 
translated  diminishing.  The  idea  con- 
veyed by  it  is  a  lack  of  completeness 
or  of  perfection;  and,  as  here  used, 
criminality  is  implied.  IT  That  ye  go 
to  law,  &c.  That  is,  before  heathen 
courts,  as  before  mentioned.  It  is  not 
charged  as  a  fault,  that  Christiana 
sought  to  obtain  their  just  and  equit- 
able rights;  for  this  the  apostle  sub- 
stantially approved  by  advising  a 
reference  of  disputes  to  the  decision  of 
their  brethren.  The  fault  was,  they 
did  not  seek  redress  in  a  proper  man- 
ner. They  made  their  contentions 
public,  when  they  might  have  been 
settled  privately,  and  without  giving 
the  heathen  an  occasion  of  reproach 
against  them.  Moreover,  they  seemed 
to  slight  the  principles  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  gospel,  when  they  ap- 
pealed to  law  administered  by  heathen 
judges.  IT  Why  do  ye  not  rather  take 
wrong,  &g.  Our  Saviour  taught  his 
disciples  to  submit  to  wrong  patiently, 
rather  than  exhibit  a  revengeful  spirit. 
And  the  apostle  charges  it  as  a  fault 
of  his  brethren,  that  they  were  so  im- 
patient of  wrong  as  to  adopt  unjustifi- 
able means  of  redress.  Not  only  were 
they  bound  as  Christians  to  exci-cise  a 
forbearing  spirit,  so  long  as  the  wrong 
was  tolerable,  but  they  were  also  bound 
to  avoid  bringing  additional  scandal 
on  the  church ;  and  then,  as  now,  the 
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cause  ye  go  to  law  one  with 
another.  Why  do  ye  not  rather 
take  wrong?     Why  do  ye  not 

church  suffered  reproach,  when  its 
members  were  contentious  and  quarrel- 
some, and  full  of  bitterness.  IT  To  be 
defrauded.  To  bo  unjustly  deprived 
of  property.  This  should  be  borne 
patiently,  to  any  tolerable  extent,  and 
all  reasonable  efforts  made  for  an 
amicable  settlement,  before  resorting 
to  the  legal  tribunal.  And  because 
the  Corinthian  Christians  had  not  done 
so,  the  apostle  tells  them  they  were 
utterly  in  fault.  To  what  extent 
Christians  are  now  bound  by  the  direc- 
tions given  to  the  church  at  Corinth, 
deserves  consideration.  It  may  be  re- 
marked (1.)  that  we  are  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  heathen  laws  or  tribu- 
nals; and  consequently  one  disgrace- 
ful feature  of  law-suits  is  removed. 
Nevertheless,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, "  Christian  brethren  ought  not 
to  carry  their  disputes  with  each 
other  concerning  their  rights  before 
the  authorities;  should  any  difference 
of  the  kind  unfortunately  arise,  let 
them  at  least  settle  it  by  way  of  com- 
position, to  avoid  giving  subject  for 
public  offence."  —  Olshausen.  Not  only 
does  the  church  suffer,  when  its  mem- 
bers contend  before  even  Christian 
courts,  but  the  individual  who  is  often 
found  at  the  legal  bar,  who  is  often  a 
party  to  a  suit  at  law,  soon  loses  the 
character  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
Christian,  and  comes  to  be  regarded  as 
a  troublesome  member  of  society.  Bet- 
ter might  he  suffer  a  little  in  his  pro- 
perty than  much  in  his  reputation. 
But  (2.)  there  is  a  limit  to  this  rule. 
Paul  himself  did  not  regard  it  as 
wrong  to  appeal  even  to  a  heathen 
tribunal  for  justice,  in  a  case  of  ex- 
treme emergency;  and  hence  he  ap- 
pealed to  Cajsar.  Acts  xxv.  10,  11. 
Much  more  may  Christians  now  invoke 
the  protection  of  Christian  laws,  in 
urgent  cases.  We  are  not  under  obli- 
gation to  slight  the  blessings  of  God, 
nor  to  permit  them  to  be  wrongfully 
wrested  from  us,  since  he  has  estab- 
lished a  magistracy  "for  the  punish- 
ment of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  praise 
of  them  that  do  well."     1  Pet.  ii.  14. 


rather  siifer  yourselves  to  be  de- 
frauded P 

8    Nay,   ye   do  wrong,    and 


If  an  oppressor  attempt  to  take  away 
the  means  God  has  granted  me  for  the 
support  of  myself  and  family;  if  he 
attempt  to  deprive  me  of  that  family, 
by  destroying  life  or  liberty;  if  he 
filch  from  me  the  good  name  which  is 
more  valuable  to  me  than  worldly 
goods;  if  he  seek  to  destroy  my  life ; 
in  these,  and  such  like  cases,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  rule  in  the  gospel,  when 
rightly  interpreted,  which  prohibits 
me  from  using  the  means  which  God 
has  provided  for  protection  from  harm. 
I  may  seek  redress  by  personal  expos- 
tulation, or  by  reference  to  arbitrators; 
and,  in  all  cases  which  admit  of  it,  I 
am  doubtless  bound  to  make  trial  of 
either  or  both,  befoi'o  resorting  to 
more  stringent  measures.  I  may  ap- 
peal for  redress  to  the  constituted  legal 
tribunals,  which  are  established  for 
the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  reputa- 
tion, and  property;  and,  in  extreme 
cases,  as  in  a  murderous  attack  on  my. 
self  or  family,  I  may  use  the  physical 
strength  which  God  has  bestowed  upon 
me,  for  self-protection.  See  note  on 
Matt.  V.  3'J.  Such  resistance  to  evil, 
not  through  a  spirit  of  retaliation  op 
revenge,  but  through  a  desire  to  pre- 
serve what  God  has  bestowed,  and 
with  a  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  a  willingness  to  forgive 
them,  in  my  judgment,  does  not  violate 
the  divine  law. 

8.  Nay,  ye  do  wrong,  and  defraud. 
This  was  a  more  grievous  fault  than 
that  mentioned  in  ver.  7.  Instead  of 
"  taking  wrong  "  and  being  "  defraud- 
ed," in  a  patient  spirit,  they  actually 
wronged  and  defrauded  others.  This 
may  be  understood  in  a  general  sense; 
or  it  may  be  supposed  to  mean  that 
they  used  the  heathen  courts  of  law, 
for  unjust  and  improper  purposes.  The 
connection  in  whioh  the  words  stand 
gives  probability  to  the  latter  inter- 
pretation. IT  And  that  your  brethren. 
That  is,  fellow-members  of  the  church. 
"  The  offence  in  such  cases  is  aggra- 
vated, not  because  it  is  in  itself  any 
worse  to  injure  a  Christian  than  an- 
other man,  but  because  it  showg  a 
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defraud,  and  that  your  breth- 
ren. 

9  Know  ye  not  that  the  Tin- 


deeper  depravity,  when  a  man  over- 
comes all  the  ties  of  kindness  and  love, 
and  injures  those  who  are  near  to  him, 
than  it  does  where  no  such  ties  exist." 
—  Barnes.  Moreover,  if  the  reference 
be  to  legal  wrong,  or  wrong  inflicted 
under  color  of  law,  it  was  less  excusa- 
ble to  call  a  fellow-Christian  befol^  a 
heathen  court,  when  he  might  be  will- 
ing to  refer  the  controversy  to  the 
decision  of  his  brethren,  ver.  5,  than 
to  pursue  the  same  course  with  an 
unbeliever,  who  would  not  submit  to 
such  arbitration. 

9.  Know  ye  not,  &c.  "The  remon- 
strance is  strengthened  by  reminding 
them  of  the  character  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  which,  as  a  kingdom  of 
righteousness  and  purity,  rejects  all 
unrighteousness.  In  the  enumeration 
of  the  many  forms  of  sin  which  ex- 
clude from  the  kingdom  of  God,  he 
passes  beyond  the  immediate  subject 
before  him;  this  would  only  have 
given  him  occasion  to  name  the  thieves, 
the  covetous  and  the  extortioners.  But 
while  referring  to  what  precedes  and 
what  follows,  he  also  mentions  all  de- 
scriptions of  immoral  excesses." —  01- 
shausen.  Others  understand  the  eight 
previous  verses  as  a  digression,  to 
which  the  apostle  was  led  by  his 
reference  to  judgments  among  the 
heathen,  ch.  v.  12,  13 ;  the  connection 
there  being,  —  if  we  do  not  undertake 
to  judge  "them  that  are  without," 
neither  should  we  be  judged  by  them, 
nor  appeal  to  their  laws.  In  this 
view  of  the  subject,  the  apostle  is 
understood  here  to  resume  the  argu- 
ment, broken  off  at  the  end  of  ch.  v. 
by  this  digression;  in  which  case  the 
connection  is,  excommunicate  the  in- 
cestuous person,  ch.  v.  13  ;  for  do  you 
not  know  that  such  as  he  are  not  fit 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  As  the  re- 
mainder of  the  chapter  relates  chiefly 
to  this  and  kindred  vices,  the  argu- 
ment in  this  and  the  succeeding  verses 
seems  more  applicable  to  ch.  v.  13, 
then  to  ver.  8:  and  the  theory  of  an 
intermediate  digression  is  very  proba- 
ble.    Such  digressions  are  frequent  in 


righteous  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God?  be  not  de- 
ceived :   neither  fornicators  nor 


the  writings  of  this  apostle.  IT  That 
the  unrighteous.  Such  as  are  specified 
in  the  remainder  of  this  verse  and  in 
the  next.  IT  Shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Most  commentators  un- 
derstand this  to  imply  a  final  exclusion 
from  holiness  and  happiness  in  the 
future  life.  But  the  apostle  expressly 
declares  in  ver.  11,  that  the  Corin- 
thian Christians  had  formerly  been 
thus  unrighteous  ;  yet  they  had  been 
purified  and  had  already  entered  the 
kingdom,  in  this  world,  and  he  gives 
no  intimation  that  they  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  higher  glory  of  the 
future.  Hence  it  is  admitted  by  some, 
that  even  such  unrighteous  persons 
may  obtain  admission  to  the  kingdom, 
upon  repentance.  "Namely,  except 
they  repent,  and  leave  off  to  be  such 
any  more,  as  the  following  verse  im- 
ports." —  Dutch  Annot.  "  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  not  to  be  hoped  for 
by  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  such 
sins,  unless  they  shall  expiate  them 
by  true  repentance."  —  Calmet.  And 
this  is  doubtless  true.  Whether  by 
"  kingdom  of  God  "  be  understood  a 
state  of  perfect  holiness  and  happiness 
hereafter,  or  the  reign  of  Christ  and 
its  blessings  on  earth  (see  note  on 
Matt.  iii.  2),  the  unrighteous  cannot 
enter  into  its  enjoyment,  while  their 
unrighteousness  continues.  They  must 
first  repent,  reform,  be  purified, 
cleansed,  and  made  holy.  Indeed 
mere  outward  purity  will  not  sufiice 
for  admission  to  the  kingdom.  Purity 
of  heart  also  is  indispensable.  See 
note  on  Matt.  v.  20.  But  when  the 
wicked  forsakes  his  way  and  the  un- 
righteous man  his  thoughts,  and  re- 
turns unto  the  Lord,  he  shall  receive 
mercy  and  be  abundantly  pardoned. 
Isa.  Iv.  7.  He  shall  then  inherit  the 
kingdom.  Whether  all  shall  thus 
repent,  and  be  purified  and  admitted, 
is  a  question  discussed  elsewhere.  It 
is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  "  every 
sin  may  be  repented  of  under  the  gos- 
pel dispensation." — Clarke.  IT  Be  not 
deceived.  Either  by  false  teachers,  or 
by  your  own  imaginations.     IT  Neither 
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idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor 
effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  them- 
selves with  mankind, 

10  Nor  thieves,  nor  covetous, 

fornicators,  &c.  Such  as  had  been  de- 
scribed in  ch.  v.,  whose  excommunica- 
tion was  directed,  and  whose  case  gave 
occasion  for  this  discussion.  IT  Nor 
idolators.  See  note  on  ch.  y.  11.  Many 
of  the  idolatrous  rites  were  closely 
connected  with  that  kind  of  licentious- 
ness which  is  here  the  special  subject 
of  apostolic  rebuke.  See  note  on  Rom. 
i.  26,  27.  IT  Nor  adulterers.  See  note 
on  Matt.  V.  27-32.  IT  Nor  effeminate. 
This  may  be  understood  to  mean  those 
who  are  self-indulgent  and  voluptu- 
ous; unable  to  bear  hardships  or  self- 
denial.  It  may  also  mean  those  "  who 
suffered  themselves  to  be  abused  by 
men,  contrary  to  nature.  Hence  they 
are  joined  here  with  sodomites,  the 
name  given  to  those  who  abused  them.'" 
—  Macknight.  This  interpretation  is 
justified  by  the  connection  in  which 
the  word  is  used.  IT  Nor  abusers,  &c. 
Sodomites.     See  note  on  Rom.  i.  27. 

10.  Nor  thieves,  nor  covetous.  Those 
who  improperly  take  or  desire  what 
belongs  to  others.  IT  Nor  drunkards. 
"  It  may  seem  strange  that  drunkards 
should  be  comprehended  with  those 
guilty  of  far  greater  crimes.  But  in 
fact,  vices  go  in  clusters;  and  it  is 
very  rare  to  find  drunkenness  unat- 
tended with  one  or  more  of  the  other 
vices."  —  Bloomfield.  IT  Nor  revilers. 
The  same  word  which  is  translated 
railer  in  ch.  v.  11.  IT  Nor  extortioners. 
See  note  on  ch.  v.  11.  IT  Shall  inherit, 
&c.  See  note  on  ver.  9.  What  is 
there  affirmed  of  the  unrighteous  gen- 
erally is  here  particularly  applied.  I 
have  followed  the  general  current  of 
interpretation  in  regard  to  the  several 
vices  specified  in  ver.  9,  10.  But 
Hammond  interprets  them  all  as  inti- 
mately connected  with  idolatrous  li- 
centiousness. The  covetous  he  regards 
as  inordinate  lusters,  the  revilers  as 
those  guilty  of  disgraceful  conduct, 
rather  than  of  disgraceful  words,  and 
the  extortioners  as  those  who  gratify 
their  lusts  by  violence.  "  So  that  all 
(says  he)  that  are  mentioned  here  will 
8 


nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor 
extortioners,  shall  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

11  And  such  wei'e  some  of 


be  reducible  to  the  same  head,  of  sins 
of  uncleanness  or  incontinence,  save 
only  that  of  drunkenness,  which,  as 
another  heathen  rite  and  sensual  sin, 
is  fitly  joined  with  them."  He  quotes 
many  authorities  for  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  several  words;  and  if  it  be 
taken  as  the  true  interpretation,  the 
apostle's  argument  will  appear  even 
more  direct  and  forcible. 

11.  And  such  were  some  of  you. 
Corinth  was  notorious  even  among  hea- 
then cities,  for  the  practice  of  the  vices 
enumerated  in  ver.  9,  10.  Idolatry, 
as  practiced  in  that  city,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  a  judicious  writer : — "  Idola- 
ters are  put  at  the  head  of  this  cata- 
logue of  gross  sinners,  because  among 
the  heathens  idolatry  was  not  only  a 
great  crime  in  itself,  but  because  it 
was  the  parent  of  many  other  crimes. 
For  the  heathens  were  encouraged  in 
the  commission  of  fornication,  adul- 
tery, sodomy,  drunkenness,  theft,  &c., 
by  the  example  of  the  idol  Gods."  — 
Macknicjht.  The  church  at  Corinth  was 
gathered  from  such  unpromising  ma- 
terials. Its  members  had  formerly  been 
thus  debauched  and  degraded.  They 
were  generally  of  the  common  people. 
"  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners,"  1  Tim.  i.  15;  and  of 
those  who  had  been  such  the  church 
was  necessarily  composed.  "  It  was 
not  with  the  prospect  of  collecting 
saints,  that  the  apostles  went  abouc 
preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom. 
None  but  sinners  were  to  be  found  over 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  they  preached 
that  sinners  might  be  converted  unto 
God,  made  saints,  and  constituted  into 
a  church ;  and  this  was  the  effect,  as 
well  as  the  object,  of  their  preaching." 
—  Clarke.  And  since  the  sin  of  las- 
civiousness,  against  which  the  apostle 
here  testifies,  was  that  which  peculiar- 
ly characterized  Corinth,  he  might  well 
say,  "  And  such  were  some  of  you." 
IF  But  ye  are  washed.  Ye  are  cleansed ; 
that  is,  from  the  pollution  of  lascivious- 
ness,  before  described,  and  generally 
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you :  but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye 
are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justi- 
fied in  tlie  name  of  the  Lord 


from  moral  defilement.  Of  course, 
this  is  to  be  understood  in  a  modified 
sense.  Perfect  purity  is  not  the  lot  of 
humanity;  it  is  to  bo  expected  only 
when  this  corruptible  shall  have  put 
on  incorruption.  But  the  divine  spirit, 
through  the  gospel,  commences  the 
purifying  process  in  the  present  life; 
and  its  etfects  had  been  experienced  by 
the  brethren  in  the  Corinthian  church. 
Far  as  they  yet  were  from  moral  per- 
fection, a  great  improvement  was  visi- 
ble in  them;  and  to  this  the  text  re- 
fers. In  the  form  of  expression,  al- 
lusion is  made  to  baptism.  See  also 
Eph.  V.  26;  Tit.  iii.  5.  The  purifica- 
tion, however,  had  been  effected  by  the 
spirit,  of  which  the  washing  by  water 
•was  only  an  emblem.  See  1  Pet.  iii. 
21.  IT  But  ye  are  sanctified.  To  sanc- 
tify is  to  set  apart  to  a  holy  use.  See 
note  on  John  x.  3G.  "By  their  pro- 
fession of  the  gospel,  the  Corinthians 
■were  separated  from  idolaters,  and  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  God ;  a  mean- 
ing of  the  word  sanctified  often  to  be 
found  in  scripture."  —  Maclniiyht.  It 
also  denotes  the  purifying  influence  of 
the  holy  spirit  upon  the  human  heart, 
whereby  men  become  not  only  cere- 
monially but  actually  devoted  to  a 
holy  service,  and  inspired  with  holy 
affections.  Sec  note  on  Rom.  xv.  16. 
This  sanctification  had  been  wrought, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  brethren  at 
Corinth,  through  faith  in  the  gospel. 
Acts  XV.  9.  IT  But  ye  are  justified. 
Made  just,  or  comparatively  free  from 
sin.  See  note,  end  of  Rom.  ch.  iii. 
IT  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  This 
is  generally  supposed  to  refer  chiefly 
to  the  word  washed,  the  first  term  in 
this  threefold  process,  and  to  allude  to 
the  form  of  words  used  in  baptism; 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  sanctified  and  justified  by  the 
divine  spirit.  Some,  however,  un- 
derstand the  apostle  to  mean  that 
the  whole  process  was  accomplished 
through  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  his  power 
and  authority.  IT  And  by  the  spirit  of 
our  God.  By  the  agency  of  the  divine 
spirit  on  the  heart.     Here  as  elsewhere 


Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our 
God. 

12  All  thino;s  are  lawful  unto 


Paul  ascribes  the  work  of  salvation 
from  sin,  whether  here  or  hereafter,  to 
the  grace  of  God.  The  Corinthians  had 
not  wrought  their  partial  deliverance 
from  idolatry,  with  its  sad  train  of 
vices,  by  their  own  power  or  exertions. 
They  had  not  washed,  sanctified,  and 
justified  themselves.  The  work  had 
been  performed  by  a  higher  power,  on 
which  all  sinners  are  dependent  for  de- 
liverance from  bondage  and  the  be- 
stowment  of  liberty.  The  argument 
here  is,  that  none  could  be  considered 
worthy  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  Corinthian  church,  who  should 
practise  the  vices  from  which  they  had 
been  delivered;  that  it  was  highly  in- 
consistent with  their  professions  of  dig' 
cipleship  that  they  should  have  an* 
fellowship  with  such  works  of  dark 
ness;  Eph.  v.  11;  2  Pet.  ii.  20-22, 
and  that  therefore  they  ought  forth- 
with to  expel  "that  wicked  person,'* 
ch.  V.  13,  and  let  him  be  henceforth 
unto  them  "as  a  heathen  man  and  a 
publican,"  Matt,  xviii.  17,  until  by 
thorough  repentance  he  should  become 
worthy  of  forgiveness  and  reinstate- 
ment.    2  Cor.  ii.  6-8. 

12.  All  things  are  lawful  unto  me. 
These  "  seem  to  be  the  apostle's  own 
words,  quoted  as  an  argument  against 
him ;  as  if  it  was,  '  True,  I  have  said  all 
things  are  in  my  power,  but  it  is  no 
less  true  that  all  things  are  not  accor- 
dant with  the  interests  of  our  nature.' 
It  is  evident  that '  all  things  are  law- 
ful '  was  his  watchword  of  Christian 
liberty,  intellegible,  with  proper  qual- 
ifications, but  easily  perverted.  From 
what  follows,  both  immediately  in 
ver.  13-20,  and  inch,  viii.,  x.,  it  would 
seem  that  this  saying  had  reference  to 
the  great  casuistical  question  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  all  Gentile 
Christians,  namely,  the  lawfulness  or 
unlawfulness  of  eating  sacrificial  food. 
And  the  transition  from  an  assertion 
of  the  indifference  of  this  to  an  asser- 
tion of  the  indifference  of  the  sins  of 
sensuality,  strange  as  it  may  now 
seem,  was  more  natural  then,  from  the 
licentious  rites  so  frequently  connected 
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me,  but  all  things  are  not 
expedient :  all  things  are  law- 
ful   for    me,    but    I    will    not 


with  idolatrous  worship;  an  indiffer- 
ence nowhere  greater  than  at  Corinth, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  quotations  in 
Wetstein  on  ch.  i.  1.  Accordingly,  in 
the  decree  of  the  apostles  at  Jerusa- 
lem, Acts  xy.  29,  this  was  made  the 
ground  of  the  joint  prohibition  of 
'  things  offered  to  idols  and  of  fornica- 
tion.' Such  also  was  the  confusion 
implied  in  the  error  of  the  Nicolai- 
tans,  who  held  the  teaching  of  Ba- 
laam, '  to  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols, 
and  to  commit  fornication,'  Rev.  ii. 
14."  —  Stanley.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  many,  that  the  apostle  here  makes 
a  transition  to  a  subject  foreign  to 
that  which  he  has  been  discussing. 
The  foregoing  note  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  two  subjects  were  intimately 
connected  in  his  mind,  and  would 
readily  suggest  themselves  as  illustra- 
tions of  each  other.  And  this  will 
sufficiently  account  for  the  apparent 
connection  of  the  two  in  what  follows. 
Nothing  really  foreign  to  the  main 
subject  is  introduced.  This  "watch- 
word of  Christian  liberty,"  here  quoted 
against  Paul,  is  to  be  understood 
"with  proper  qualifications."  He 
surely  did  not  believe  it  was  lawful, 
or  within  his  liberty,  to  blaspheme 
God,  or  to  commit  any  other  known 
sin.  It  was  chiefly  in  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  the  ritual  law,  abol- 
ished by  the  gospel,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  judaizing  teachers,  that  he  as- 
serted and  maintained  this  liberty. 
In  regard  to  things  indifferent  in 
themselves,  he  claimed  the  right, 
under  the  gospel,  to  be  governed  by 
his  own  sense  of  pi'opriety  or  expedi- 
ency. For  example,  he  maintained 
the  lawfulness  of  eating  meats  which 
had  been  sacrificed  to  idols,  if  eaten 
in  a  proper  manner.  This  subject  is 
discussed  in  ch.  x.,  and  is  alluded  to 
in  this  place.  See  ver.  13.  And  this 
was  accoi'ding  to  the  general  princi- 
ple that  God  has  provided  all  things 
for  our  use,  and  it  is  lawful  for  us  to 
use  them.  1  Tim.  iv.  4.  Paul  here 
supposes  his  own  "  watchword  "  to  be 
quoted    against    him    by   those  who 


be   brought  under  the    power 
of  any. 

13  Meats  for  the  belly,  and 


would  justify  or  excuse  the  offence 
which  he  had  condemned;  and  pro- 
ceeds, in  what  follows,  to  explain  and 
apply  this  principle  of  Christian  lib- 
erty. IT  But  all  things  are  not  expedi- 
ent. It  is  not  proper  to  use  this  lib- 
erty at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances; and  when  used,  it  should  bo 
used  in  a  proper  manner.  In  regard 
to  meats  which  had  been  sacrificed  to 
idols,  for  example,  it  was  not  proper 
to  eat  them,  if  it  would  be  an  offence 
or  an  occasion  of  stumbling  to  others; 
much  less  should  one  eat,  if  he  really 
believe  that  such  eating  implies  hom- 
age to  the  idol,  ch.  viii.  7-12;  x.  28. 
Moreover,  in  eating  meats,  whether 
offered  to  idols  or  not,  it  is  not  expe- 
dient to  eat  such  as  are  unwholesome, 
nor  an  inordinate  quantity.  See  note 
or  ver.  13.  IT/  will  not  be  brought 
under  the  power  of  any.  The  verbal 
contrast,  such  as  this  apostle  often 
employs,  is  better  exhibited  thus: 
"  Though  all  things  are  in  my  power, 
they  shall  not  bring  me  under  their 
power." — Conybeare.  I  will  not  in- 
dulge in  any  habit,  so  as  to  become  a 
slave  to  it,  whether  it  be  the  eating  of 
pai'ticular  kinds  of  meat,  or  aught 
else.  The  thing  itself  may  be  inno- 
cent; but  slavery  to  it  is  inconsistent 
with  true  Christian  liberty. 

13.  Meats  for  the  belly,  kd.  Or, 
stomach.  The  implied  argument  which 
the  apostle  here  answers,  is  this:  — 
God  has  given  an  appetite  for  food, 
and  pi'ovidcd  food  for  the  gratification 
of  the  appetite,  and  even  made  such 
food  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of 
life:  it  is  therefore  lawful  to  partake 
of  it.  God  has  created  us  with  sensual 
appetites,  and  provided  means  for 
their  gratification;  therefore  it  is  law- 
ful to  gratify  them.  In  reply,  he 
does  not  deny  the  rule,  but  suggests 
circumspection  in  its  application.  The 
stomachs  of  children  and  men  some- 
times crave  unwholesome  food;  it 
may  be  lawful  to  partake  of  it;  but 
it  is  not  expedient,  inasmuch  as  disease 
and  death  would  ensue.  By  long  in- 
dulgence, the  appetite  craves  an  im- 
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the  belly  for  meats:   but  God 
shall  destroy  both  it  and  them. 
Now  the   body  is  not  for  for- 
nication, but  for  the  Lord. 
14  And  God  hath  both  raised 

moderate  quantity  of  food ;  it  may  be 
lawful  to  indulge  it;  but  whoso  allows 
himself  thus  to  become  the  slave  of 
his  appetites,  treasures  up  a  sore  ret- 
ribution to  himself.  Moreover,  by 
declaring  the  destruction  of  both 
stomach  and  food,  that  is,  that  they 
served  only  a  temporary  purpose,  the 
apostle  intimates  the  folly  of  an  im- 
mortal being  whose  attention  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  such  short-lived  enjoy- 
ments, or  who  allows  himself  to  become 
a  slave  to  them.  Hence,  though  it  is 
lawful  to  indulge  the  natural  appetite 
for  food,  it  is  inexpedient  and  hurtful 
to  indulge  it  in  an  improper  manner. 
So  also  in  regard  to  the  sensual  appe- 
tites, it  should  be  remembered,  that, 
**  although  by  implanting  in  us  incli- 
nations to  sensual  pleasures,  God  hath 
declared  it  to  be  his  will  that  we  should 
enjoy  them,  yet  by  connecting  diseases 
and  death  with  the  immoderate  use  of 
these  pleasures,  he  hath  no  less  clearly 
declared,  that  ho  wills  us  to  enjoy 
them  only  in  moderation."  —  Mac- 
knight.  Moreover,  the  apostle  denies 
that  the  lawfulness  of  such  gratifica- 
tion extends  to  promiscuous  inter- 
course between  the  sexes.  The  body 
was  made  for  higher  purposes  than 
thus  to  be  defiled.  God  hath  provided 
other  means  for  the  rational  indulgence 
of  sensual  inclinations,  and  means  as 
necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the 
species  as  food  is  to  the  sustenance  of 
life.  Gen.  i.  27,  28;  Matt.  xix.  4-6. 
While  therefore  such  indulgence  is 
lawful  in  the  way  of  God's  appoint- 
ment, it  is  inexpedient  and  utterly 
unlawful  in  the  way  which  he  has  for- 
bidden, ch.  vii.  3  ;  Heb.  xiii.  4.  Such 
I  regard  as  the  scope  of  the  argument 
in  this  verse,  enforced  in  what  follows 
by  many  important  considerations. 
IF  God  shall  destroy ,  <fcc.  The  stomach 
shall  soon  perish.  It  has  an  impor- 
tant use.  But  that  use  is  temporary, 
and  unworthy  of  our  highest  regards. 
It  is  not  expedient  that  the  soul  should 


up  the  Lord,  and  will  also  raise 
up  us  by  his  own  power. 

15  Know  ye  not  that  your 
bodies  are  the  members  of 
Christ?    shall  I  then  take   the 


be  the  slave  of  a  perishable  bodily 
organ.  IT  The  body  is  not,  &c.  Its 
propensities  are  not  to  be  thus  grati- 
fied. Sufiicient  provision  is  made  in 
another  manner.  IT  But  for  the  Lord. 
For  obedience  to  his  will;  and  "this 
is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctifi- 
cation,  that  ye  should  abstain  from 
fornication."  1  Thess.  iv.  3.  The 
reference  here,  however,  is  to  the  Lord 
Jesus;  but  he  testifies  against  corrup- 
tion, and  requires  the  same  purity. 
IT  A7id  the  Lord  for  the  body.  Various 
interpretations  have  been  given  of 
these  words.  The  following  seems  quite 
as  reasonable  as  any  other:  "  The  body 
is  for  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  be  consecrated 
by  his  indwelling  to  his  service;  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  is  for  the  body,  to  con- 
secrate it  by  dwelling  therein  in  the 
person  of  his  spirit."  —  Conybeare. 
The  apostle  recognized  a  union  be- 
tween Christ  and  mankind,  which  he 
sometimes  represented  as  a  bodily 
union,  ver.   15;  ch.  xii.  27. 

14.  And  God  hath  both  raised  up,  &G. 
That  is,  from  the  dead.  There  can  bo 
no  reasonable  doubt,  I  think,  that  ref- 
erence is  here  made  to  the  resurrec- 
tion, which  is  fully  discussed  in  ch.  xv. 
The  argument  implies,  though  it  is 
not  dii-ectly  asserted,  that  some  con- 
nection exists  between  the  body  that 
now  is,  and  that  which  shall  be.  See 
note  on  Rom.  viii.  23.  This  body  is 
now  for  the  Lord,  ver.  13 ;  and  it  is 
hereafter  to  be  so  changed  "that  it 
may  bo  fashioned  like  unto  his  glori- 
ous body."  Phil.  iii.  21.  Surely,  then, 
the  apostle  urges,  it  ought  not  to  be 
defiled  by  licentiousness,  but  preserved 
in  all  honor  and  purity. 

15.  Know  ye  not,  fyc.  The  argu- 
ment here  is,  "  that  we  as  Christians 
arc  united  to  Christ;  and  that  it  is 
abominable  to  take  the  members  of 
Christ  and  subject  them  to  pollution 
and  sin.  Christ  was  pure,  wholly  pure. 
We  are  professedly  united  to  him.  We 
are  bound  therefore  to  be  pure,  as  he 
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members  of  Christ,  and  make 
them  the  members  of  a  harlot  ? 
God  forbid. 

16  What !  know  ye  not  that 
he  which  is  joined  to  a  harlot 
is  one  body?  for  two,  saith  he, 
shall  be  one  flesh. 


was.  Shall  that  which  is  a  part,  as  it 
were,  of  the  pure  and  holy  Saviour  be 
prostituted  to  impure  and  unholy  em- 
braces?"—  Barnes.  ^  God  forbid.  See 
note  on  E.om.  iii.  4. 

16.  He  that  is  joined.  Strongly  at- 
tached to.  United  by  bonds  of  affec- 
tion. The  same  word  occurs  in  the 
next  verse.  IT  Is  one  body.  Closely 
connected;  in  sympathy  with  each 
other.  IT  For  two  saith  he,  shall  be  one 
flesh.     See  Gen.  ii.  21;  Matt.  xix.  5. 

What  is  said  of  the  married,  the  apos- 
tle applies  to  illustrate  the  unholy 
connection  of  the  licentious.  Their 
characters,  desires,  and  sympathies  be- 
come alike.  The  contrast  between  this 
verse  and  the  next  exhibits  the  dia- 
metrical opposition  between  the  char- 
acter of  a  licentious  man  and  that  of  a 
true  Christian. 

17.  But  he  that  is  joined  unto  the 
Lord.  Who  has  embraced  him  by 
faith,  and  imbibed  a  portion  of  his 
spirit;  in  other  words,  a  true  disciple 
of  Christ.  IT  Is  one  spirit.  United 
with  him  in  spirit.  Resembles  him  in 
spirit.  See  notes  on  John  xv.  4;  xvii. 
11.  Such  become  like  Christ,  in  purity 
and  true  holiness. 

18.  Flee  fornication.  The  apostle 
repeats  his  injunction  against  licen- 
tiousness, preparatory  to  another  argu- 
ment against  it.  IT  Every  sin  that  a 
man  doeth,  &G.  This  should  be  taken 
with  some  limitation.  Most  sins  have 
their  origin  in  the  body,  or  in  the 
fleshly  nature.  See  note  on  Rom.  vi. 
6.  In  this  sense,  scarcely  any  sin  can 
be  regarded  as  exterior  to  the  body. 
But  the  meaning  here  is  evidently 
that  sins  generally  do  not  affect  the 
body,  but  the  soul  only.  "  Sins  in  gen- 
eral; the  common  sins  which  men 
commit  do  not  immediately  and 
directly  affect  the  body,  or  waste  its 
energies,  and  destroy  life.  Such  is 
the  case  with  falsehood,  theft,  malice, 

8* 


17  But  he  that  is  joined  unto 
the  Lord  is  one  spirit. 

18  Flee  fornication.  Every 
sin  that  a  man  doeth  is  without 
the  body ;  but  he  that  commit- 
teth  fornication  sinneth  a^'ainst 

O 

his  own  body. 


dishonesty,  pride,  ambition,  &c."  — 
Barnes.  There  are  other  sins,  also, 
which  do  affect  the  body;  such  as 
gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  the  like. 
The  language  of  the  apostle,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  taken  in  a  general  sense. 
IT  Is  without  the  body.  Does  not  pro- 
duce an  immediate  effect  on  the  body. 
IT  Sinneth  against  his  own  body.  In- 
jures his  own  body.  "  Ho  debilitates 
it,  by  introducing  into  it  many  pain- 
ful and  deadly  diseases."  —  Macknif/ht. 
"It  wastes  the  bodily  energies;  pro- 
duces feebleness,  weakness,  and  dis- 
ease; it  impairs  the  strength,  ener- 
vates the  man,  and  shortens  life."  — 
Barnes.  It  is  equally  true,  that  it 
affects  the  brain,  and  through  disease 
of  that  organ  produces  some  of  the 
most  melancholy  instances  of  insanity. 
19.  Know  ye  not.  "  This  question 
is  repeated  six  times  in  this  one  chap- 
ter, which  may  seem  to  carry  with  it 
a  just  reproach  to  the  Corinthians,  who 
had  got  a  new  and  better  instructor 
than  himself,  in  whom  they  so  much 
gloried,  and  may  not  unfitly  be  thought 
to  set  on  his  irony,  ch.  iv.  10,  where 
he  tells  them  they  are  wise."  —  Lodce. 
If,  as  is  generally  believed,  some  one 
or  more  of  the  false  teachers  justified 
the  licentious  conduct  here  condemned, 
and  perhaps  practiced  the  same  vice, 
it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that 
Paul  intended  to  rebuke  the  careless- 
ness or  insincerity  of  such  teachers  by 
so  frequently  appealing  to  the  brethren 
whether  they  did  not  know  what  every 
intelligent  Christian  should  under- 
stand. IT  That  your  body  is  the  temple, 
(fee.  See  note  on  ch.  iii.  IG.  "  The 
body,  not  the  soul  or  spirit,  of  man  is 
represented  as  the  temple  of  the 
Spirit,  because  the  Spirit  is  spoken 
of,  not  as  inhabiting,  but  as  pervading 
and  identifying  itself  with  the  soul  or 
spirit.  The  body  is  the  abode  of  the 
spirit  of  man;  it  is  therefore  the  tern- 
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19  What !  know  ye  not  that 
your  body  is  the  temj^le  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  icliich  is  in  you, 
Avhich  ye  have  of  God,  and  ye 
are  not  your  own  ? 

20  For  ye  are  bought  with  a 
price  :  therefore  glorify  God  in 


pie  of  the  Spirit  of  God."  —  Stanley. 
"Primarily,  indeed,  tho  body  is  the 
dwelling,  the  temple  of  the  soul;  but 
the  Holy  Ghost,  working  in  and  on 
the  soul,  transforms  it  into  his  own 
nature,  and  thus  dwells  in  the  human 
body  as  in  a  temple."  —  Olshau- 
sen.  This  furnishes  another  argument 
against  licentiousness,  as  thereby  the 
temple  in  which  the  divine  spirit 
dwells  is  defiled.  IT  Which  ye  have  of 
God.  "  As  this  spirit  is  in  us,  and  as 
it  is  ffiven  us  by  God,  wo  ought  not  to 
dishonor  the  gift  and  the  giver  by 
pollution  and  vice."  —  Barnes.  IT  A7id 
ye  are  not  your  own.  No  man  may 
properly  say  his  body  is  his  own,  and 
therefore  he  has  a  right  to  abuse  it  as 
much  as  ho  pleases.  To  say  nothing 
of  our  relative  duties  to  each  other, 
and  of  that  mutual  dependence  on  each 
other  which  causes  individual  honor 
or  disgrace  to  become  general,  ch.  xii. 
26,  the  apostle  here  urges  the  argu- 
ment that  God  has  au  ownership  of 
the  human  body  which  man  is  bound 
to  respect.  Wo  can  at  best  regard 
ourselves  only  as  tenants  at  will.  God 
hath  formed  the  body,  and  he  sustains 
it  from  day  to  day.  It  is  his  property, 
not  ours.  If  we  defile  or  injure  it,  wo 
do  so  at  our  peril.  Some  suppose  the 
reference  to  be  to  the  whole  man,  body 
and  spirit,  in  which  case  the  same 
reasons  would  exist  why  wo  have  no 
such  individual  ownership  as  would 
absolve  us  from  responsibility  to  God. 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  body 
is  specially  intended.  See  note  on 
ver.  20. 

20.  For  ye  are  bowjht  with  a  price. 
Upon  this  and  such  like  expressions,  a 
theory  of  atonement  has  been  con- 
structed, which,  to  say  the  least,  does 
not  well  harmonize  with  tho  general 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures  concern- 
ing tho  character,  purposes,  and  gov- 
ernment of  God.     It  has  been  sup- 


your  body,  and  in  your  spirit, 
which  are  God's. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OW   concerning  the  things 
whereof  3'e  wrote  unto  me  : 


posed  that  this  language  implies  a 
purchaser,  God;  a  thing  purchased, 
an  individual  man,  or  tho  church  col- 
lectively; a  price  paid,  the  blood  of 
the  blessed  Saviour.  The  party  who 
had  tho  original  ownership  or  claim, 
and  to  whom  the  price  was  paid,  does 
not  so  clearly  appear.  For  a  brief 
discussion  of  this  subject,  see  note  on 
llom.  iii.  24.  It  may  bo  sufficient 
here  to  observe,  that,  by  creation,  all 
men  are  the  children  and  subjects  of 
God.  Christians  are  called  his  by 
purchase,  because  in  communicating 
to  them  his  charactar  and  purposes, 
that  their  heai'ts  might  be  turned  to 
him,  his  well  beloved  Son  endured 
labor  and  even  death.  Since  God  has 
thus  manifested  his  love  by  the  death 
of  his  Son,  John  iii.  10,  Rom.  v.  8, 
those  who  have  embraced  the  Son  by 
faith,  and  enjoyed  a  present  salvation 
from  sin,  1  Tim.  iv.  10,  may  well  re- 
gard themselves  as  "  bought  with  a 
price,"  and  as  under  additional  obliga- 
tions to  obedience.  IT  Therefore  glorify 
God  in  your  body.  Preserve  your 
body  in  purity.  This  is  urged  as  the 
final  argument  against  licentiousness. 
Dishonor  not  the  body  which  in  the 
highest  sense  belongs  to  God,  and  not 
to  yourselves.  IT  And  in  your  spirit, 
Slc.  These  words  are  rejected  as  spu- 
rious by  Gricsbach,  and  many  other 
critics.  If  they  are  spurious,  the 
whole  reference  in  ver.  10  is  more  dis- 
tinctly to  the  body.  If  they  are  gen- 
uine, they  teach  what  is  abundant- 
ly taught  elsewhere,  that  Christians 
should  devote  themselves  entirely, 
with  all  their  powers,  to  the  service 
of  God. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

In  the  foregoing  chapters,  the  apos- 
tle discusses  certain  errors,  both  of 
doctrine  and  practice,  in  the  Corinthian 
church,  of  which  he  had  been  informed 
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It  is  good  for   a  man  not 
touch  a  woman. 

2  Nevertheless,  to  avoid  for 


to  nication,  let  every  man  have  his 
own  wife,  and  let  eveiy  woman 
have  her  own  husband. 


by  others.  Ch.  i.  11.;  v.  1.  He  now 
proceeds  to  answer  questions  which 
had  been  propounded  to  him  by  the 
church,  in  a  letter  not  now  known  to 
exist.  The  first  question  answered 
has  relation  to  marriage,  whether  or 
not  it  was  proper  and  advisable. 
Whether  this  question  was  the  first  in 
order,  as  proposed  to  him,  or  not,  the 
answer  has  its  proper  place  here,  in 
connection  with  the  kindred  subject 
discussed  in  ch.  v.,  vi.  Indeed,  one 
or  both  of  those  chapters  have  been  I'o- 
garded  as  introductory  to  this.  It  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the 
apostle  did  not  thus  unite  the  discus- 
sion of  these  two  subjects  for  a  special 
reason  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  noticed.  It  is  known  that  Paul 
did  not  marry.  In  this  chapter,  he 
expresses  the  opinion  that,  under  the 
then  existing  circumstances,  it  was 
advisable  that  Christians  should  not 
marry.  His  example  and  his  general 
opinion  on  this  subject  were  doubtless 
well  known  at  Corinth.  It  is  at  least 
very  possible  that  some  of  the  false 
teachers  and  false  or  weak  brethren 
drew  conclusions  from  these  facts, 
which  were  wholly  unauthorized;  and 
supposed  or  pretended  that  by  discoun- 
tenancing marriage  he  countenanced 
the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the 
sexes.  He  intimates  in  ch.  vi.  12, 
that  they  misapplied  his  doctrine  of 
Christian  liberty,  in  regard  to  this 
subject;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
their  misapplication  reached  the  ex- 
tent before  indicated.  As  he  was  now 
about  to  express  his  opinion  fully  on 
the  subject  of  marriage,  in  answer  to 
their  question,  he  may  have  thought 
it  important  to  guard  against  any  such 
misconstruction  of  his  doctrine;  and 
to  assure  them  beforehand  that  their 
besetting  sin  was  abhorrent  to  him,  and 
inexcusable  upon  any  principle  which 
he  either  taught  or  accepted.  Whether 
or  not  this  was  one  principal  design, 
such  certainly  would  be  the  natural 
etfect,  of  this  juxtaposition  of  the  two 
subjects. 

X.     Now  concerning  the  things,  &o. 


With  regard  to  the  questions  in  your 
letter.  One  of  these  related  to  the  fit- 
ness and  expediency  of  marriage; 
and  perhaps,  for  the  reason  before  sug- 
gested, it  was  the  first  to  which  au 
answer  was  returned.  IT  It  is  good. 
It  is  expedient,  under  present  circum- 
stances. As  a  permanent  institution, 
Paul  by  no  means  condemned  mar- 
riage. On  the  contrary,  he  asserted 
its  lawfulness,  and  rebuked  those  who 
prohibited  it.  Ileb.  xiii.  4;  1  Tim.  iv. 
1-3.  But  in  seasons  of  violent  oppo- 
sition and  persecution,  when  the  advo- 
cates of  Christianity  had  "  no  certain 
dwelling-place,"  ch.  iv.  11,  and  were 
liable  to  the  "  spoiling  of  their  goods," 
Ilcb.  X.  34,  ho  declared  it  expedient, 
as  a  general  rule,  to  forbear  marriage. 
IT  Not  to  touch  a  woman.  To  have  no 
matrimonial  connection  whatever.  The 
difficulty  of  the  Corinthians  appears  to 
have  been  twofold;  (1.)  whether  the 
unmarried  should  marry;  and  (2.) 
whether  those  already  married  should 
continue  to  cohabit  together.  The 
first  question  is  answered,  in  respect 
to  the  unmarried,  in  ver.  2,  8,  9;  in 
respect  to  the  duty  of  parents  of  such, 
in  ver.  25-40.  The  second  question  is 
answered,  in  respect  to  married  persons 
generally,  in  ver.  3-7;  in  respect  to 
those  whose  husbands  or  wives  were 
heathens,  in  ver.  10-24.  The  gener- 
al answer  is,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, it  is  expedient  to  refrain  from 
marriage. 

2.  Nevertheless.  A  modification  or 
exception  to  the  general  rule  is  here 
suggested.  IT  To  avoid  fornication. 
On  account  of  licentiousness.  "  Tho 
word,  being  plural,  is  emphatical,  and 
denotes  all  tho  ditferent  whoredoms 
mentioned,  ch.  vi.  9."  —  Machnight. 
IT  Let  every  man  have  his  own  wife,  &c. 
Let  the  institution  of  marriage  remain 
and  be  honored.  If  men  and  women 
cannot  live  chastely  in  a  single  state, 
let  them  marry,  notwithstanding  all 
the  ineoiiveniences  of  marriage  in  these 
troublous  times,  rather  than  practice 
tho  vices  to  which  tho  heathens, 
especially  at   Corinth,  are  addicted. 
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3  Let  the  husband  render 
unto  the  wife  due  benevolence  : 
and  likewise  also  the  wife  unto 
the  husband. 

4  The  wife  hath  not  poAver 
of  her  own  body,  but  the  hus- 
band :  and  likewise  also  the 
husband  hath  not  power  of  his 
own  body,  but  the  Avife. 

5  Defraud  ye  not  one  the  oth- 
er, except  it  he  with  consent  for 


Barnes  well  observes  that  "  the  world 
is  the  witness  of  the  evils  which  flow 
from  the  neglect  of  his  advice.  Every 
community  where  the  marriage  tie  has 
been  lax  and  feeble,  or  where  it  has 
been  disregarded  or  dishonored,  has 
been  full  of  pollution  and  it  ever  will 
be." 

3.  Let  the  husband,  &c.  The  apos- 
tles  meaning  is  sufficiently  plain, 
though  expressed  in  a  manner  free 
from  the  grossness  to  be  found  in 
heathen  writers.  It  would  seem  that 
then,  as  well  as  in"  more  recent  times, 
there  were  those  who  considered  it 
commendable  for  husbands  and  wives 
to  live  apart,  as  if  in  a  state  of  celi- 
bacy. This  practice  the  apostle  con- 
demns, and  requires  them  rather  to 
promote  mutual  purity.  See  note  on 
ver.  5. 

4.  The  wife  hath  not  power,  &g.  By 
the  marriage  covenant,  husbands  and 
wives  acquire  a  mutual  property,  so  to 
speak,  in  each  other.  Neither  is  per- 
fectly independent  of  the  other,  but 
each  has  claims  which  the  other  is 
bound  to  respect. 

5.  Defraud  ye  not,  &o.  Withhold 
not  the  matrimonial  debt,  except  tem- 
porarily when  engaged  in  extraordi- 
nai-y  devotional  services.  And  this 
separation  is  not  to  be  permanent  or 
long  continued.  IT  Lest  Satan,  &g. 
The  adversary.  Evil  of  whatever 
kind,  whether  animate,  or  inanimate, 
adverse  to  holiness  and  happiness,  is 
frequently  personified  as  Satan.  See 
note  on  Rom.  xvi.  20.  It  here  indi- 
cates the  fleshly  lusts  and  passions. 
The  argument  is,  the  permanent  or 
prolonged  separation  of  husbands  and 
wives  would  expose  them  to  licentious- 


a  time,  that  ye  may  give  your- 
selves to  fasting  and  prayer; 
and  come  together  again,  that 
Satan  tempt  you  not  for  your 
incontinency. 

6  But  I  speak  this  by  per- 
mission, a7id  not  of  command- 
ment. 

7  For  I  would  that  all  men 
were  even  as  I  myself.  But 
every  man  hath  his  proper  gift 


ness,  in  like  manner  as  the  unmarried 
were  exposed.     Ver.  2. 

6.  I  speak  this  by  permission,  &G.  Com- 
mentators dilfer  much  in  regard  to  this 
language.  The  more  general  opinion 
is,  that  Paul  disclaims  speaking  by 
inspiration  in  this  place:  —  as  if  ho 
had  said,  I  am  permitted  to  give  this 
as  my  opinion,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  the  utterance  of  the  spirit,  or 
the  command  of  the  Lord.  But  the 
application  of  the  verse,  thus  inter- 
preted, is  various;  some  suppose  it 
refers  to  lill  which  precedes  it  in  this 
chapter ;  some  that  it  refers  especially 
to  ver.  5,  or  ver.  1,  2,  or  to  ver.  1, 
alone;  and  some,  as  Macknight  and 
Rosenmuller,  suppose  it  refers  to  what 
follows,  ver.  7-9.  Other  commenta- 
tors do  not  understand  Paul  to  dis- 
claim inspiration,  but  to  say  merely 
that  his  directions,  thus  far,  concern- 
ing marriage  and  its  proper  duties, 
should  be  regarded  as  permissory  and 
not  mandatory;  that  he  permits  Chris- 
tians to  marry,  even  in  that  time  of 
trouble,  but  docs  not  command.  The 
latter  interpretation  harmonizes  well 
with  the  context,  and  is  probably  cor- 
rect.    See  note  on  ver.  10. 

7.  For  I  would  that  all  men,  &c.  I 
wish  that  all  men  had  as  much  self- 
control  as  I  have.  It  is  known  that 
Paul  was  not  married;  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  desired  all  men  to 
remain  single,  and  the  race  to  become 
extinct.  "  Since  it  would,  as  Doddridge 
observes,  be  absurd  to  suppose  the 
apostle  wished  marriage  to  cease,  it 
must  be  limited  to  mean,  'have  the 
same  mastery  over  their  appetites  and 
passions  as  he  had,'  so  as  to  be  able 
to  remain  in  virtuous  celibacy  while 
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of  God,  one  after  this  manner, 
and  another  after  that. 

8  I  say  therefore  to  the  un- 
married and  widows,  It  is  good 
for  them  if  tliey  abide  even  as  I. 

9  But  if  they  cannot  contain, 


it  was  by  circumstances  required." 
—  Bloomfield,  IT  Bitt  every  man  hath 
his  proper  gift.  Or,  peculiar  gift;  a 
gift  which  distinguishes  him  from 
others.  "  The  gift  of  self-control,  re- 
markable as  an  instance  of  the  word 
being  used  for  a  moral  and  what  we 
call  a  natural  gift."  —  Stanley.  In 
all  other  cases  it  denotes  spiritual 
gifts.  The  meaning  here  is,  God  hath 
variously  constituted  men  in  this  re- 
spect; to  some  he  has  given  stronger 
passions,  to  some  weaker ;  to  some  a 
greater  and  to  some  a  less  degree  of 
self-control.  The  same  rule  will  not 
apply  to  all.  Those  who  are  like  me 
may  better  refrain  from  marriage,  as 
they  may  do  so  without  prejudice  to 
their  morals.  But  marriage  is  per- 
mitted and  even  recommended  to  those 
who  have  not  the  same  gift.  But  in 
either  ease,  all  are  equally  commanded 
to  avoid  licentiousness,  some  in  this 
way,  some  in  that. 

8.  /  say  therefore,  &c.  In  this  verse 
and  the  next,  agreeably  to  the  princi- 
ple announced  in  ver.  7,  men  are  ad- 
monished to  marry  or  not,  as  either 
should  be  indicated  by  the  peculiarity 
of  their  gifts.  IT  It  is  good  for  them, 
&c.  It  is  advisable,  in  the  present 
time  of  persecution  and  distress,  that 
they  should  refrain  from  marriage, 
like  me,  provided  that  also,  like  me, 
tfiey  are  able  to  exercise  self-control ; 
for  the  cares  of  a  family  would  increase 
their  perplexities,  and  hinder  them  in 
their  labors  for  the  spread  of  the  gos- 
pel. 

9.  But  if  they  cannot  contain,  &c.  If 
they  have  not  this  gift  of  self-control ; 
if  they  cannot  steadfastly  and  triumph- 
antly resist  temptation.  IT  Let  them 
marry.  It  is  permitted.  It  is  lawful. 
IT  It  is  better,  &c.  It  is  expedient 
to  submit  to  all  the  inconveniences 
which  now  attend  the  married  state, 
rather  than  be  perpetually  the  victim 
of  turbulent  passions.      Such  would 


let  them  marry :  for  it  is  better 
to  marry  than  to  bm-n. 

10  And  mito  the  married  I 
command,  yet  not  I,  but  the 
Lord,  Let  not  the  wife  depart 
from  her  husband. 

not  only  be  subject  to  a  constant  in- 
ward conflict,  but  would  also  be  in 
danger  of  bringing  scandal  on  the 
church  and  guilt  on  their  own  souls. 
Better  than  this  would  it  be  to  en- 
counter other  inconveniences,  which, 
however  troublesome,  might  be  sus- 
tained with  a  good  conscience. 

10.  And  unto  the  married,  &G.  An- 
other class  is  here  addressed,  and 
another  form  of  speech  adopted.  Here- 
tofore, ver.  8,  9,  the  unmarried,  who 
had  assumed  no  special  obligations, 
were  permitted  to  marry  or  not,  as 
should  be  most  consistent  with  their 
several  gifts.  Here  the  married,  who 
had  already  entered  into  a  covenant, 
sanctioned  by  God  in  the  beginning, 
and  had  assumed  mutual  obligations 
of  an  important  and  solemn  character, 
are  commanded  to  keep  their  covenant 
and  to  perform  their  obligations.  IT  / 
command,  yet  not  I,  but  the  Lord. 
Many  commentators  suppose  the  a^jos- 
tle  here  distinguishes  between  what 
he  had  already  said  upon  his  own 
responsibility  and  what  he  was  about 
to  say  by  divine  authority.  I  prefer 
a  different  distinction,  stated  thus  by 
Lightfoot :  —  "  Weigh  first  that  dis- 
tinction, very  usual  in  the  schools, 
between  a  text  of  scripture  and  an 
opinion.  Famine  is  worse  than  the 
sword.  If  you  will,  I  will  produce  an 
opinion:  famine  afflicts  a  long  while; 
the  sword  not.  If  you  will,  I  will 
produce  scripture:  It  is  better  for 
them  that  die  by  the  sword,  than  that 
die  by  famine.  —  And  now  compare 
the  words  of  the  apostle :  *  these  things 
I  say  not,  but  the  Lord ' ;  that  is, 
this  is  not  my  bare  opinion,  but  so 
saith  the  scripture.  And,  on  the 
contrary,  '  These  things  I  say,  not  the 
Lord'  (ver.  12);  that  is,  this  is  my 
opinion,  although  there  be  not  some 
text  of  scripture  which  saith  so,  in 
plain  words.  Thus  he  explains  him- 
self oh.  ix.  8.      *  Say  I  these  things 
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11  But  and  if  she  depart,  let 
her  remain  unmarried,  or  be 
reconciled  to  her  liuslDand  :   and 


and  not  the  law  ? ' "  To  the  same 
efifect,  it  is  said,  "  The  Lord  Jesus, 
during  his  ministry  on  earth,  delivered 
many  precepts  of  his  law  in  the  hear- 
ing of  his  disciples.  And  those  which 
he  did  not  deliver  in  person,  he  prom- 
ised to  reveal  to  them  by  the  Spirit, 
after  his  departure.  Therefore  there 
is  a  just  foundation  for  distinguishing 
the  commandments  which  the  Lord  de- 
livered in  person  from  the  command- 
ments which  he  revealed  to  the  apos- 
tles by  the  Spirit,  and  which  they 
made  known  to  the  world  in  their 
sermons  and  writings.  This  distinc- 
tion is  not  peculiar  to  Paul.  It  is 
insinuated  likewise  by  Peter  and  Jude. 
See  2  Pet.  iii.  2;  Jude  ver.  17."  — 
Macknitjht.  See  note  on  ver.  12.  ^Let 
not  the  wife  depart  from  her  husband. 
The  special  command  to  which  the 
apostle  refers  was  probably  that  which 
is  found  in  Matt.  v.  32,  and  xix.  3-9. 
The  marriage  covenant  was  not  to  be 
broken.  The  wife  had  taken  on  her- 
self a  solemn  obligation,  which  she 
was  bound  to  perform.  A  like  obli- 
gation rested  on  the  husband,  ver.  11. 
The  inconveniences  attending  the  mar- 
ried state,  at  that  period,  furnished  a 
sufficient  reason  to  the  unmarried  for 
forbearing  to  enter  it,  but  no  excuse 
to  the  married  for  violating  its  obli- 
gations. Not  even  a  difference  in  re- 
ligious faith  would  justify  a  separa- 
tion, ver.  12,  13,  however  strong  an 
objection  it  might  be  against  forming 
such  a  connection. 

11.  But  and  if  she  depart.  The 
apostle  recognizes  the  fact,  that  some 
had  separated  or  might  thus  separate 
fi'om  their  husbands,  from  conscien- 
tious scruples,  or  under  the  influence 
of  some  less  worthy  motive;  inasmuch 
as  such  separations,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, were  allowable  under  the 
Jewish  law,  and  were  very  common 
among  the  Gentiles.  Ho  adds  an  in- 
junction, showing  that  the  law  of 
Christ  was  more  stringent  on  this  sub- 
ject than  any  which  preceded  it. 
IT  Let  her  remain  unmarried.  Let  her 
not  marry  a  second  husband,   while 


let  not  the  husband  put  away 
his  wife. 

12  But  to  the  rest  speak  I, 


the  first  is  living.  She  cannot  dissolve 
the  marriage  contract,  so  as  to  be  re- 
leased from  her  obligations.  She  is 
guilty  of  adultery, if  she  contract  such 
second  marriage.  Mark  x.  12.  IT  Or 
be  reconciled  to  her  husband.  This  was 
the  only  alternative.  If  she  would 
have  a  husband,  she  must  have  her 
own.  If  she  would  not  have  him, 
she  must  have  none.  Reconciliation 
should  be  earnestly  sought,  and  ob- 
tained if  possible,  unless,  for  sufficient 
and  justifiable  reasons,  an  unmarried 
condition  be  adjudged  more  conducive 
to  happiness  and  not  prejudicial  to 
morality.  IT  A7id  let  not  the  husband 
put  away  his  wife.  The  same  injunc- 
tions, in  case  of  separation,  are  here 
implied.  The  obligations  of  husbands 
and  wives  are  reciprocal.  The  Chris- 
tian rule  is  as  stringent  upon  the  hus- 
band as  upon  the  wife.  Mark  x.  11. 
The  right  which  the  Jews  anciently 
had  to  put  away  their  wives  for  trivial 
reasons  was  abrogated  by  Christ.  Ho 
recognized  one  offence  only  as  a  jus- 
tifiable cause  for  repudiation.  Matt. 
V.  31,  32. 

12.  But  to  the  rest.  But  in  regard 
to  the  rest,  or  the  remainder  of  the 
persons  embraced  in  your  inquiry, 
namely,  those  who  are  joined  in  mar- 
riage with  heathens.  The  unmarried 
and  the  married  Christians  had  already 
been  instructed  concerning  their  duty. 
But  it  would  naturally  happen,  upon 
the  introduction  of  the  gospel  into  a 
heathen  city,  that  a  husband  or  wife 
would  embrace  Christianity,  while  the 
wedded  partner  remained  devoted  to 
heathenism.  Of  this  class,  and  of  the 
duty  of  Christians  under  such  cii-cum- 
stances,  the  apostle  now  speaks. 
IT  Speak  I,  not  the  Lord.  Many  sup- 
pose Paul  here  disclaims  special  in- 
spiration, and  represents  himself  as 
speaking  upon  his  individual  respon- 
sibility. I  do  not  so  understand  him; 
and  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  note 
on  ver.  10.  It  may  be  added,  that 
"  he  now  turns  to  the  case  of  mixed 
marriages.  This  seems  to  imply  that 
previously  he  had  been  speaking  only 
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not  the  Lord :  If  any  brother 
hath  a  wife  that  believeth  not, 
and  she  be  pleased  to  dwell 
with  him,  let  him  not  put  her 
away. 

13    And    the   woman  which 


of  marriages  where  both  parties  were 
Christians.  On  this  subject  he  here 
declares  that  ho  had  not,  as  in  the 
other  case,  any  actual  precept  of  our 
Lord  to  refer  to,  and  therefore  took  it 
upon  himself  to  advise;  whence  we 
may  observe,  (1.)  the  confidence  with 
which,  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
direct  declaration  of  Christ,  he  puts 
forward  his  own  judgment,  as  if  con- 
scious that  he  spoke  with  divine  au- 
thority. (2.)  The  natural  distinction 
between  the  sayings  of  Christ  and  the 
sayings  of  the  apostles,  as  hero  exem- 
plified; Christ  laying  down  the  gen- 
eral rule,  and  the  apostles  applying  it 
to  the  particular  emergencies  Avhich 
arose  out  of  the  relations  of  the  partic- 
ular churches  with  which  they  had  to 
deal.  (3.)  The  greater  leniency  of 
his  decision  than  that  delivered  under 
the  Old  Dispensation  by  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah."  —  Stanley.  IT  If  any 
brother.  Any  Christian.  ^  Hath  a 
wife  that  believeth  not.  Who  is  not  yet 
converted  to  Christianity,  but  remains 
a  heathen.  IT  And  she  be  pleased  to 
dwell  with  him.  Is  willing  to  continue 
the  matrimonial  connection.  Some, 
perhaps,  would  be  so  bigoted  and  vio- 
lent in  opposition  to  the  gospel,  that 
they  would  not  consent  to  live  with 
Christian  husbands.  But  others,  of  a 
more  generous  and  forbearing  disposi- 
tion, would  be  willing  to  overlook  this 
diiference  in  religious  faith,  and  to 
remain  affectionate  and  faithful  wives. 
Of  such  the  apostle  here  speaks.  IT  Let 
him  net  put  her  away.  It  is  not  her 
fault  that  the  husband  has  adopted  a 
new  religion.  She  has  not  changed; 
she  remains  such  as  she  was  when  he 
chose  her  as  his  partner,  and  promised 
to  be  true  to  her  until  death.  She 
has  kept  her  vows,  and  faithfully  per- 
formed her  duties.  He  has  no  right 
to  abandon  her,  or  to  be  false  to  his 
obligations. 

13.     And  the  xooman,  Sea.     The  same 


hath  a  husband  that  believeth 
not,  and  if  he  be  pleased  to 
dwell  with  her,  let  her  not 
leave  him. 

14  For  the  unbelieving  hus- 
band is  sanctified  by  the  wife, 


rule  applies  to  the  wife  as  to  the  hus- 
band.    See  ver.  12. 

14.  For  the  unbelieving  husband  is 
sanctified,  <fcc.  It  would  seem  that  an 
opinion  prevailed  in  the  church,  that 
a  Christian  was  polluted  by  matrimo- 
nial connection  with  a  heathen.  The 
scruple  was  not  unnatural;  but  the 
apostle  here  shows  it  to  have  been  un- 
founded. The  general  idea  here  con- 
veyed by  fiyiaarai,  sanctified,  as  well 
as  by  cLKaUaoTQ,  Unclean,  and  ayid, 
holy,  is  sufficiently  obvious  ;  yet 
scarcely  two  commentators  agree  as  to 
the  precise  idea.  Among  the  various 
opinions  expressed,  this  seems  quite  as 
probable  as  any  other:  —  "  It  is  a  good 
rule  of  interpretation,  that  the  words 
which  are  used  in  any  place  are  to  be 
limited  in  their  signification  by  the 
connection;  and  all  that  we  are  re- 
quired to  understand  here  is,  that  the 
unbelieving  husband  was  sanctified  in 
regard  to  the  subject  under  discussion ; 
that  is,  in  regard  to  the  question 
whether  it  was  proper  for  them  to  live 
together,  or  whether  they  should  be 
separated  or  not.  And  the  sense  may 
be,  —  they  are  by  the  marriage  tie 
one  flesh.  They  are  indissolubly  uni- 
ted by  the  ordinance  of  God.  As  they 
are  one  by  his  appointment,  as  they 
have  received  his  sanction  to  the  mar- 
riage union,  and  as  one  of  them  is 
holy,  so  the  other  is  to  be  regarded  as 
sanctified,  or  made  so  holy  by  the 
divine  sanction  to  the  union,  that  it  is 
proper  for  them  to  live  together  in  the 
married  relation;  and,  in  proof  of 
this,  Paul  says  if  it  were  not  so,  if  the 
connection  was  to  be  regarded  as  im- 
pure and  abominable,  then  their  chil- 
dren were  to  be  esteemed  as  illegiti- 
mate and  unclean.  But  now  they 
were  not  so  regarded,  and  could  not  so 
be;  and  hence  it  followed  that  they 
might  lawfully  continue  together."  — 
Barnes.  IT  Unclean.  This  word  "pro- 
perly denotes   that  which  is  impure. 
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and  the  unbelieving  wife  is 
sanctified  by  the  liustjand  :  else 
were  your  children  unclean ; 
but  now  are  they  holy. 

15    But    if   the    unbelievino^ 


defiled,  idolatrous,  unclean,  in  a  Levi- 
tical  sense,  Ley.  v.  2,  in  a  moral  sense. 
Acts  X.  28;  2  Cor.  vi.  IT;  Eph.  v.  5. 
The  word  will  appropriately  express 
the  sense  of  illegitimate,  and  the  argu- 
ment, I  think,  evidently  requires  this. 
It  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
Your  separation  would  be  a  proclama- 
tion to  all  that  you  regard  the  marriage 
as  invalid  and  improper.  From  this 
it  would  follow  that  the  offspring  of 
such  a  marriage  would  be  illegitimate. 
But  you  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
this;  you  do  not  believe  it.  Your 
children  you  esteem  to  be  legitimate, 
and  they  are  so.  The  marriage  tie, 
therefore,  should  be  regarded  as  bind- 
ing, and  separation  unnecessary  and 
improper." — Barnes.  ^  Holy.  Legi- 
timate. Holy,  in  the  same  sense  as 
they  would  otherwise  be  unclean.  The 
whole  verse  then  may  be  thus  under- 
stood. By  the  ordinance  of  God,  the 
unbelieving  husband  remains  a  proper 
and  legitimate  companion  to  the  wife 
who  has  become  a  Christian ;  and  in 
like  manner  the  unbelieving  wife,  to 
the  Christian  husband ;  otherwise  their 
children  would  be  illegitimate,  the 
offspring  of  an  unlawful  connection; 
but  as  the  connection  is  legitimate  and 
lawful,  the  children  also  are  legitimate, 
and  pure  from  taint.  The  connection 
being  thus  legitimate  and  sanctioned 
by  God,  there  is  no  occasion  to  dis- 
solve it. 

15.  But  if  the  unbelieving  depart. 
The  believing  partner  was  not  at 
liberty,  under  the  gospel,  to  dissolve 
the  matrimonial  connection.  But  the 
unbelieving  partner,  not  acknowledg- 
ing the  gospel  rule,  and  perhaps  being 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  gospel,  might 
choose  a  separation.  IT  Let  him  depart. 
In  such  case  a  separation  could  not 
well  bo  prevented.  The  unbeliever 
was  not  subject  to  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction; and  the  heathen  laws  per- 
mitted the  separation.  The  believer 
must  submit,  as  quietly  and  patiently 


depart,  let  him  depart.  A 
brother  or  a  sister  is  not  un- 
der bondage  in  such  cases : 
but  God  hath  called  us  to 
peace. 


as  possible,  as  to  an  unavoidable  be- 
reavement. IT  A  brother  or  sister  is  not 
U7ider  bondage,  &e.  "  In  such  a  case 
the  apostle  declares  that  the  Christian 
party  shall  consent  to  a  separation 
from  the  heathen;  that  the  Christian 
party,  brother  or  sister,  is  in  such  a 
case  not  bound.  But  God  has  called 
believers  to  peace ;  it  is,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  the  believing  party  to  main- 
tain peace  as  long  as  possible,  and  to 
bear  with  the  heathen  party;  nor  can 
he  indeed  know  but  that  perhaps  this 
very  gentleness  may  win  over  the  un- 
believing party,  and  bring  him  or  her 
to  salvation.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
the  passage  appears  to  be  quite  simple, 
and  yet  it  has  presented  very  grave 
difficulties  to  interpreters.  —  The  in- 
definite 'is  not  under  bondage'  was 
undei'stood  to  mean  that  the  jsermission 
is  herein  conveyed  for  the  Christian 
party  not  only  to  dismiss  the  heathen 
party,  who  wishes  to  separate,  but  also 
to  marry  another.  But  this  is  evi- 
dently not  conveyed  in  the  words. 
Ver.  15  forms  primarily  only  a  con- 
trast to  ver.  12;  the  heathen  party 
who  wishes  to  remain,  says  Paul,  shall 
not  be  dismissed;  but  he  who  desires 
to  go,  he  adds  in  ver.  15,  shall  not  be 
detained.  That  at  the  same  time  the 
permission  to  marry  again  was  granted 
by  the  apostle  is  the  less  probable, 
since  in  ver.  16  the  possibility  of  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  party  is 
dwelt  upon.  —  It  cannot,  from  this 
very  possibility,  be  the  apostle's  mean- 
ing, that  the  Christian  party  is  at 
liberty  to  marry  again,  when  the 
heathen  has  left  him  or  her;  the  re- 
marrying of  the  Christian  party  would 
alwaj^s  be,  according  to  Matt.  v.  32, 
adultery;  the  Christian  is  only  relieved 
from  the  obligation  of  living  with  a 
heathen  party,  and  this  alone  is  inten- 
ded to  bo  enforced  by  the  words."  — 
Olshausen.  It  should  be  added  that  if 
the  heathen  party,  as  was  probable  in 
that  age  of  licentiousness,  should  again 
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16  For  what  knowest  thou, 
O  wife,  whether  thou  shalt  save 
thy  husband  ?  or  how  knowest 
thou,  O  man,  whether  thou 
shalt  save  thy  wife. 


marry  or  otherwise  commit  adultery, 
the  Christian  party  would  thereby  be- 
come absolved  from  the  marriage  tie, 
and  agreeably  to  the  rule  of  Christ 
might  lawfully  be  divorced,  and  might 
contract  another  marriage.  ^  But 
God  hath  called  us  unto  peace.  The 
unbeliever  should  not  be  tempted  to 
separate  by  the  fastidious  scruples 
or  overbearing  spirit  of  the  Christian. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  by  for- 
bearance, patience,  tolerance,  by  a 
constant  exhibition  of  affection  and 
Christian  kindness,  by  all  means  in- 
deed not  involving  a  sacrifice  of  moral 
integrity,  to  j^reserve  domestic  peace, 
to  make  home  pleasant,  and  to  avoid 
separation. 

16.  For  what  knowest  thoti,  &c.  A 
reason  is  here  assigned,  aside  from  a 
strict  sense  of  duty  to  obey  the  law  of 
Chi'ist,  why  the  Christian  should  en- 
deavor to  live  in  peace  with  the  unbe- 
lieving partner,  as  well  as  to  leave  an 
opportunity  for  reconciliation  when  a 
separation  had  taken  place.  There 
was  at  least  a  possibility  that  such  an 
exhibition  of  the  Christian  graces 
might  impress  the  unbeliever's  heart, 
and  result  in  conversion  to  Christian- 
ity. The  hope  of  such  a  blessed  re- 
sult should  not  be  abandoned  as  long 
as  the  possibility  remained.  Such 
efforts  for  peace  have  often  been  blessed 
in  the  manner  here  indicated.  Chrys- 
ostom  remarks  that  "no  teacher  has 
such  an  effect  in  conversion  as  a  wife." 
The  gospel  is  commended  to  the  heart 
of  an  unbeliever  more  effectually  by 
an  exhibition  of  its  purifying  and 
sanctifying  power,  than  in  any  other 
manner  whatever.  It  is  not  here  de- 
clared, nor  is  it  true,  that  such  efforts 
would  bo  uniformly  successful.  No 
human  exertions  can  accomplish  the 
work  to  which  divine  grace  alone  is 
adequate.  Yet  God  sometimes,  nay 
often,  blesses  human  exertions  as  the 
means  of  communicating  rich  gifts; 
and  hence  the  Christian  is  encouraged 
9 


17  But  as  God  hath  dislrib- 
uted  to  every  man,  as  the  Lord 
hath  called  every  one,  so  let 
him  walk.  And  so  ordain  I 
in  all  churches. 


to  persevere  in  well-doing.  IT  Save 
thy  husband.  Convert  him  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

17.  But  as  God  hath  distributed  to 
every  man.  As  God  hath  allotted  to 
all  men  their  several  gifts,  endow- 
ments, or  whatever  is  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. From  what  follows,  the  special 
reference  here  is  manifestly  to  the 
various  conditions  in  life,  in  which 
men  are  placed.  See  note  on  Rom.  ix. 
21.  ^  As  the  Lord  hath  called.  That 
is,  in  whatever  condition  each  may  be, 
when  called  to  be  a  Christian,  or  when 
he  is  converted.  IT  So  let  him  walk. 
Let  him  not  seek  by  violence  to  change 
his  condition,  but  rather  in  that  condi- 
tion illustrate  the  power  of  faith  and 
the  graces  of  Christianity.  This  is  the 
general  principle  which  underlies  the 
foregoing  argument,  and  it  is  illus- 
trated by  several  examples  in  ver. 
17-24.  IT  And  so  ordain  I  in  all  churches. 
The  rule  was  not  local  but  generaL 
It  was  binding  on  all  Christians. 
Very  probably  in  the  apostolic  time, 
as  more  recently,  an  idea  prevailed 
that  Christianity  dissolved  all  the  ex- 
isting i-elations  and  obligations  of  men. 
Against  this  idea,  productive  of  confu- 
sion and  violence,  the  apostle  earnestly 
protested.  In  whatever  condition  of 
life  men  were  placed,  they  were  to 
exemplify  the  power  of  Christianity  in 
that  condition,  whether  married  or  un- 
married, circumcised  oruncireumcised, 
bond  or  free.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  reference  is  exclu- 
sively to  the  outward  condition  of  men, 
not  to  their  moral  or  spiritual  state. 
A  change  of  moral  condition  was  the 
prime  object  of  Christianity ;  and  the 
rapidity  of  that  change  was  in  propor- 
tion to  the  influence  of  the  gospel  upon 
the  heart.  Paul  never  taught  men  to 
continue  to  walk  in  ungodliness  be- 
cause they  were  ungodly  when  called; 
but  he  earnestly  exhorted  all  Chris- 
tians to  renounce  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  and  thenceforth  to  live 
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18  Is  any  man  called  being 
circumcised?  let  liira  not  be- 
come nncircumcised.  Is  any 
man  called  in  uncircumcision? 
let  him  not  be  circumcised. 

19  Circumcision  is  nothing, 
and  uncircumcision  is  nothing, 


soberly,  righteously,  and  godly.     Tit, 
ii.  12. 

18.  Is  any  one  called.  Converted 
to  Christianity.  IT  Being  circumcised. 
Being  a  Jew,  or  a  proselyte,  and  hav- 
ing received  the  distinguishing  badge 
of  the  Jewish  religion.  IT  Let  him  not 
become  nncircumcised.  Let  him  not  repu- 
diate that  badge,  or  seek  to  obliterate 
it.  IT  Is  any  one  called  in  uncircum- 
cision. Is  a  Gentile  converted;  one 
■who  has  not  been  circumcised.  ^  Let 
him  not  be  circumcised.  The  Jewish 
rule  was  that  all  proselytes  from  the 
Gentiles  should  be  circumcised.  The 
Christian  rule  required  no  such  con- 
formity to  Jewish  rites.  The  apostle 
had  frequent  occasion  to  insist  on  this, 
in  opposition  to  the  Judaizing  faction 
in  the  church,  who  urged  circumcision 
and  obedience  to  the  Mosaic  law  as  the 
duty  of  Christians.  See  note  on  Acts 
XV.  1. 

19.  Circumcisio7i  is  nothing,  &g.  It 
is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence 
whether  a  man  is  circumcised  or  not. 
Christianity  has  no  reference  to  that 
distinction.  See  note  on  Rom.  ii. 
27-29.  Let  no  man  therefore  seek  to 
change  his  condition  in  that  respect. 
It  was  right  for  the  Jew  before  conver- 
sion to.be  circumcised,  and  for  the 
Gentile  to  bo  nncircumcised.  It  is 
right  for  both  to  remain  as  they  are, 
since  they  are  converted.  IT  But  the 
hreping  of  the  commandments  of  God. 
This  is  the  great  requisition  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  only  important  duty. 
Obedience  to  the  commandments  of 
God  of  course  implies  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God. 

20.  Let  every  man  abide.  Or,  con- 
tinue. IT  In  the  same  calling  wherein  he 
was  called.  In  the  same  rank  or  con- 
dition in  life.  The  general  rule  here 
announced  is,  that  the  established 
relations  of  life  are  not  to  be  disturbed 
by    the    prevalence    of    Christianity. 


but  the  keeping  of  the   com- 
mandments of  God. 

20  Let  every  man  abide  in 
the  same  calling  wherein  he 
was  called. 

21  Art  thou  called  being  a 
sei*vant  ?   care  not  for  it :    but 


Each  should  continue  to  labor  in  his 
customary  employment.  But  this 
general  rule  is  to  be  understood  with 
limitations.  At  the  call  of  our  Lord, 
the  fishermen  of  Galilee  forsook  their 
nets,  that  they  might  become  fishers 
of  men.  Matt.  iv.  19,  20.  And 
though  they  occasionally  afterwards 
pursued  their  accustomed  labor,  John 
xxi.  3,  yet  as  an  emploj-ment  it  was 
abandoned,  that  they  might  devote 
thcmselvea  to  a  higher  woi'k.  So 
Paul,  although  he  continued  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  wants  by  laboring  as 
a  tent-maker.  Acts  xviii.  3;  xx.  3-1, 
yet  in  connection  with  this  assumed  a 
far  more  important  labor,  being  not 
behind  the  chiefest  of  the  apostles.  2 
Cor.  xi.  5;  xii.  11.  There  is  yet 
another  limitation  of  this  general  rule, 
so  obvious  that  it  needs  only  to  be 
stated.  If  a  man  is  conveited  while 
engaged  in  an  unlawful  or  immoral 
employment,  he  should  not  continue 
therein,  but  forthwith  abandon  it, 
even  at  pecuniary  loss.  See  note  on 
Acts  xix.  19.  If  his  condition  in  life 
is  such  that  his  own  convenience  or 
profit  involves  the  injury  and  unhap- 
piness  of  his  fellow-men,  he  should 
change  that  condition,  both  for  his 
own  sake  and  theirs.  See  note  on  ver. 
21.  In  this  way  only  can  ho  "  keep 
the  commandments  of  God,"  ver.  19. 
For  another  limitation,  see  note  on 
ver.  21. 

21.  Art  thou  called,  being  a  servant. 
Slavery  existed  in  Greece  when  this 
Epistle  was  written,  and  doubtless 
some  slaves  at  Corinth,  as  well  as  else- 
where, had  been  converted,  and  were 
members  of  the  church.  They  might 
naturally  suppose  that  their  bondage 
was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel;  that  it  was  cruel  and  unjust. 
To  this  class  the  apostle  here  addresses 
himself,  evidently  with  the  design  to 
produce  quietness  among  them,  and  to 
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if  thou  mayest  be  made  free, 
use  it  rather. 


prevent  the  pcandal  which,  insurrec- 
tion would  attach  to  the  gospel,  as  a 
disorganizing  system.  IT  Care  not  for 
it.  This  "  is  an  idiomatical  expres- 
sion, signifying,  let  not  this  be  a 
trouble  to  you;  be  not  solicitous  about 
this,  as  though  it  could  affect  your 
acceptance  with  God;  for  grace  knows 
no  distinctions  of  bond  or  free."  — 
Bloomfield.  Paul  does  not  require  of 
them  an  impossibility,  namely,  that 
they  should  be  utterly  insensible  of 
their  oppression  and  affliction;  nor 
does  he  require  them  to  banish  the 
desire  of  freedom,  but  rather  encour- 
ages it;  he  comforts  them  with  the 
assurance  that  before  God  they  are 
equal  to  their  masters,  all  being  both 
servants  of  Christ  and  the  Lord's  free- 
men, ver.  22.  In  this  view  of  the 
case,  he  exhorts  them  to  bear  their 
burdens  patiently,  to  cherish  a  Chris- 
tian spirit,  and  to  be  faithful  to  the 
several  duties  of  their  condition  in 
life.  "  This  duty  is  often  enjoined  on 
those  who  were  servants  or  slaves. 
Eph.  vi.  5;  Col.  iii.  22;  ITim.  vi.  1; 
Tit.  ii.  9 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  18.  This  duty  of 
the  slave,  howevei-,  does  not  make  the 
oppression  of  the  master  right  or  just, 
any  more  than  the  duty  of  one  who  is 
persecuted  or  reviled  to  be  patient  and 
meek  makes  the  conduct  of  the  perse- 
cutor and  reviler  just  or  right;  nor 
does  it  prove  that  the  master  has  a 
right  to  hold  tho  slave  as  property, 
which  can  never  be  right  in  the  sight 
of  God;  but  it  requires  simply  that 
the  slave  should  evince,  even  in  the 
midst  of  degradation  and  injury,  the 
spirit  cf  a  Christian,  just  as  it  is  re- 
quired of  a  man,  who  is  injured  in 
anj'  way,  to  bear  it  as  becomes  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Nor  does 
this  passage  prove -that  a  slave  ought 
not  to  desire  freedom  if  it  can  be  ob- 
tained, for  this  is  supposed  in  the  sub- 
sequent clause.  Every  human  being 
has  a  right  to  desire  to  be  free,  and  to 
seek  liberty.  But  it  should  be  done 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
gospel,  so  as  not  to  dishonor  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ,  and  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  true  happiness  of  others,  or  over- 


22  For  he  that  is  called  in 
the  Lord,   being  a   servant,   is 


turn  the  foundations  of  society."  — 
Barnes.  'S  But  if  thou  mayest  be  made 
free.  Literally,  if  thou  art  able  to  be 
made  free,  or  to  become  free.  The 
meaning  seems  to  be,  if  thou  hast  free- 
dom offered  to  thee,  or  if  thou  canst 
obtain  it  lawfully.  The  apostle  does 
not  recommend  insurrection  or  forcible 
opposition  ;  but  he  intimates  that 
legal  deliverance  from  bondage  might 
be  expected  through  tho  influence  of 
the  gospel.  And  the  event  has  veri- 
fied the  prophetic  intimation.  In 
nearly  all  Christendom,  men  have  be- 
come convinced  of  the  injustice  of 
holding  their  fellow-men  in  bondage, 
and  by  legal  enactments  have  given 
freedom  to  the  slave.  And  even  where 
slavery  yet  exists,  as  an  institution 
recognized  by  law,  many  have  become 
so  fully  convinced  of  its  inconsistency 
with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  that  they 
have  emancipated  their  bondmen,  and 
i-endered  them  justice,  at  least  in  part, 
by  furnishing  a  temporary  provision 
for  their  wants.  It  is  devoutly  to  be 
wished  and  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected, that  when  grace  has  performed 
its  perfect  work  on  all  hearts,  the  in- 
iquitous system  of  human  bondage  will 
have  a  final  end,  and  the  song  of  jubi- 
lee will  go  up  to  heaven  from  free  and 
glad  hearts.  IT  Use  it  rather.  Accept 
liberty  rather  than  bondage.  In  its 
best  state,  in  its  mildest  form,  in  its 
most  kind  administration,  slavery  is 
an  evil  from  which  its  subjects  should 
gladly  accept  deliverance.  And  the 
apostle  advises  those  who  are  in  bond- 
age to  take  freedom  whenever  they 
have  lawful  opportunity. 

22.  He  that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  being 
a  servant.  Being  in  bondage  when  he 
is  converted.  IT  Is  the  Lord's  freeman. 
"Is  Christ's  freedman." — Conybeare. 
He  has  been  made  fi-ee  from  bondage 
to  sin,  far  more  terrible  than  civil 
bondage.  He  is,  in  this  regard,  as 
free  as  his  earthly  master;  more  so, 
indeed,  unless  the  master  also  be  con- 
verted. He  has  Christian  liberty; 
and  a  sense  of  this  will  console  him, 
even  though  he  remains  in  bondage  to 
man.     IT  Is  Christ's  servant.    Or,  slave. 
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the  Lord's  freeman:  likewise 
also  he  that  is  called  being  free, 
is  Christ's  servant. 

23  Ye  are  bought  with  a 
25rice ;  be  not  ye  the  servants 
of  men. 


Even  the  converted  freeman,  though 
as  master  he  holds  others  in  bondage, 
is  subject  to  Christ,  a  master  whom  he 
is  bound  to  obey.  If  he  be  not  a 
Christian,  he  is  in  bondage  to  sin.  In 
either  case,  his  superiority  to  his  slave 
is  much  less  than  many  imagine.  Or, 
rather,  if  both  master  and  slave  be 
converted,  in  respect  to  Christ  they 
stand  on  a  level.  Both  are  made  free 
from  sin,  and  both  are  bound  to  obey 
Christ.  If  the  master  remain  in  un- 
belief, he  is  morally  and  spiritually 
far  inferior  to  his  converted  slave. 
The  slave  therefore  may  be  less  solicit- 
ous to  change  his  condition  and  may 
more  patiently  submit  to  its  incon- 
veniences, when  he  considers  that 
Christ  regards  him  as  the  equal  of  his 
master,  and  in  the  future  life  will 
utterly  abolish  the  temporary  distinc- 
tion. 

23.  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price.  See 
note  on  ch.  vi.  20.  IT  Be  not  ye  the 
servants  of  men.  This  is  sometimes 
interpreted  to  mean,  —  Do  not  regard 
yourselves  as  slaves  to  men,  nor  your 
service  as  rendered  to  earthly  masters; 
but,  as  Christ's  freemen,  consider  obe- 
dience to  your  masters  merely  as  the 
performance  of  your  duty  to  Christ, 
the  common  Master  of  both  bond  and 
free.  Others  suppose  reference  is  made 
to  the  purchase  of  a  slave's  freedom 
by  his  friends;  and  they  understand 
the  exhortation  to  be, — Having  been 
made  free,  at  a  price  contributed  by 
brethren,  do  not  voluntarily  return  to 
slavery.  But  "  the  best  commentators 
are  agreed  that  this  is  to  be  taken 
figuratively,  in  the  sense  '  do  not  be 
bhndly  followers  of  men,  conforming 
to  their  opinions,'  <tc.  The  apostle  is, 
with  reason,  thought  to  allude  to  the 
false  teachers  above  adverted  to ;  mean- 
ing to  caution  the  Corinthians  against 
taking  an  unnecessary  yoke,  by -sub- 
jecting their  consciences  to  such  dog- 
matical directors."  —  Bloomfield.      It 


24  Brethren,  let  every  man, 
wherein  he  is  called,  therein 
abide  with  God. 

25  Now  concerning  virgins, 
I  have  no  commandment  of  the 
Lord :  yet  I  give  my  judgment. 


may  also  embrace  this  idea :  —  you 
have  been  bought  with  a  price  and 
have  thus  been  made  the  Lord's  free- 
men, ver.  22.  Be  not  therefore  in 
bondage  to  human  opinions ;  disregard 
all  distinctions  of  bond  and  free,  made 
by  false  teachers  or  by  proud  brethren, 
as  if  one  condition  was  more  honora- 
ble in  the  sight  of  God  than  the  other: 
remember  that  outward  condition  is 
not  the  test  of  excellence  at  the  divine 
tribunal;  it  is  true  that  "  man  looketh 
on  the  outward  appearance,  but  the 
Lord  looketh  on  the  heart,"  1  Sam.  xvi. 
7 ;  see  also  John  vii.  24.  Such  con- 
siderations might  enable  the  slave  to 
abide  more  quietly  in  bondage,  agree- 
ably to  the  exhortation  in  ver.  24. 

24.  Let  every  man  abide,  <fcc.  This 
is  substantially  a  repetition  of  the  ex- 
hortation or  rule  in  ver.  17,  and  it 
applies  equally  to  the  several  exam- 
ples in  ver.  18-23,  and  to  the  case  of 
the  married  and  unmarried,  previous- 
ly mentioned,  to  which  the  apostle 
returns  in  ver.  25.  The  intervening 
verses  may  be  regarded  as  in  some 
sort  parenthetical,  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  general  rule.  IT  With  God. 
"  Conformably  to  the  will  of  God."  — 
Bloomfield. 

25.  Now  concerning  virgins.  The 
apostle  here  returns  to  the  direct  con- 
sideration of  the  main  subject  under 
discussion.  "  By  virgins  it  is  plain 
ho  here  means  those  of  both  sexes,  who 
are  in  a  celibate  state.  It  is  probable 
he  had  formerly  dissuaded  them  from 
marriage  in  the  present  state  of  the 
church.  This,  it  seems,  they  were  un- 
easy under,  ver.  28,  35,  and  therefore 
sent  some  questions  to  St.  Paul  about 
it,  and  particularly,  what,  then,  should 
men  do  with  their  daughters?  Upon 
which  occasion,  ver.  25-37,  he  gave 
directions  to  the  unmarried,  about 
their  marrying  or  not  marrying;  and 
in  the  close,  ver.  38,  answers  to  the 
parents,  about  marrying  their  daugh- 
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as  one  that  hath  obtained  mercy 
of  the  Lord  to  be  faithful. 

26  I  suppose  therefore,  that 
this  is  good  for  the  present  dis- 


ters;  and  then,  ver.  39,  40,  he  speaks 
of  widows."  —  Locke.  ^  I haveno  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord.  This  is  not  to 
be  understood  as  a  disclaimer  of  in- 
spiration ;  but  only  that  Jesus  Christ 
had  given  no  distinct  command  upon 
this  subject.  See  notes  on  ver.  10, 
12.  "  The  best  commentators,  ancient 
and  modern,  are  in  general  agreed 
that  the  sense  is,  —  I  have  no  special 
command  of  Christ,  issued  by  him 
while  on  earth,  to  urge.  This  defi- 
ciency, then,  the  apostle  proceeds  him- 
self to  supply."  —  Bloomfield.  IT  / 
give  my  judgment.  My  opinion  or  di- 
rection. IT  ^4^  one  that  hath  obtained, 
&G.  Not  merely  as  a  Christian,  but 
as  an  apostle.  See  1  Tim.  i.  12,  and 
note  on  Rom.  i.  5.  Although  Jesus 
left  no  specific  direction  applicable  to 
this  case,  yet  Paul  proposed,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  spirit,  to  deter- 
mine the  question  agreeably  to  the 
general  principles  of  the  gospel. 

26.  I  suppose  therefore.  This  is  my 
judgment,  ver.  25.  IT  That  this  is 
good  for  the  present  distress.  "  By 
reason  of  the  trials  which  are  near  at 
hand." — Conybeare.  The  word  ren- 
dered distress  is  generally  translated 
necessity,  conveying  the  idea  of  some- 
thing difficult  or  impossible  to  bo 
avoided.  The  apostle  is  generally 
understood  to  refer  here  to  the  violent 
opposition  encountered  at  that  period 
by  the  advocates  of  the  gospel,  and  to 
the  persecution  which  soon  afterwards 
became  even  more  intense.  What  he 
says,  therefore,  like  his  language  in 
ver.  7,  8,  is  to  be  understood,  not  as  a 
general  rule  concerning  marriage,  but 
as  a  rule  specially  adapted  to  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things.  Our  Lord  him- 
self thus  adapted  his  directions  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  his  disciples 
were  placed;  changing  them  with  a 
change  of  circumstances.  See  note  on 
Luke  xxii.  36.  IT  It  is  good  for  a  man 
so  to  be.  Many  understand  this  to 
mean,  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  remain 
as  he  is;  that  is,  unmarried;  for  of 
9* 


tress,  /  say,  that  it  is  good  for 
a  man  so  to  be. 

27   Art  thou   bound   unto   a 
wife?    seek  not  to  be  loosed. 


this  class  he  is  speaking.  The  subse- 
quent verse,  however,  indicates  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation.  The  word  sa 
is  the  emphatic  word ;  and  the  mean- 
ing seems  to  be,  it  is  good  for  a  man 
to  be  thus,  or  to  be  governed  by  thia 
rule;  which  follows  in  the  next  verse. 
This  is  the  course  of  conduct  which  I 
advise,  would  express  the  idea. 

27.  Art  thou  bound  unto  a  wife  ?  I 
apprehend  the  apostle  does  not  mean, 
Alt  thou  already  married  ?  as  some 
interpret  his  words.  He  had  already 
given  his  directions  to  this  class,  ver. 
10,  11;  and  there  is  no  apparent  ne- 
cessity for  repeating  them  here.  Be- 
sides, he  is  here  professedly  address- 
ing the  unmarried.  But  how  can  the 
unmarried  be  properly  described  as 
"  bound  unto  a  wife  "  ?  By  betrothal, 
or  by  solemn  promise  to  marry.  This 
was  common  among  the  Jews,  and  has 
been  common  in  Christendom.  Such  a 
promise  or  betrothal  is  of  binding 
force,  certainly,  unless  it  is  withdrawn 
by  mutual  agreement.  IT  Seek  not  to 
be  loosed.  Be  true  to  your  engage- 
ments. Perform  your  promise.  Seek 
not  to  become  free  from  your  obliga- 
tions. A  wilful  failure  to  fulfil  a 
promise  of  marriage  is  near  akin  to 
the  repudiation  of  a  lawful  wife,  which 
no  offence  except  one  can  justify. 
Matt.  V.  32,  Better  might  a  Christian 
encounter  the  perils  then  imminent  from 
persecution,  than  be  thus  recreant  to  his 
plighted  faith.  If  the  common  inter- 
pretation be  adopted,  the  meaning 
will  be  like  ver.  10,  11.  *^  Art  thou 
loosed  from  a  wife?  Generally  inter- 
preted to  mean.  Art  thou  free  from  a 
wife  ?  in  other  words.  Art  thou  un- 
married? In  conformity  with  the 
idea  before  expressed,  I  understand 
the  apostle  to  mean  not  simply  thoso 
who  had  no  wives,  but  those  who  were 
under  no  moral  obligation  to  marry,  in 
fulfilment  of  pledges  already  given. 
Art  thou  free  and  unpledged  ?  Art 
thou  not  betrothed  to  any  woman,  oi 
under  promise  to  make  her  thy  wife  ? 
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Art  thou  loosed  from  a  wife? 
seek  not  a  wife. 

28  But  and  if  thou  marry, 
thou  hast  not  sinned ;  and  if 
a  virgin  marry,  she  hath  not 
sinned.  Nevertheless  such  shall 


IT  Seek  not  a  wife.  If  you  are  free, 
remain  so;  it  will  be  your  most  pru- 
dent course  in  this  time  of  trial  and 
distress. 

28.  Thou  hast  not  sinned.  You 
violate  no  divine  law.  Marriage,  as 
an  institution,  is  honorable,  and  is  by 
divine  appointment;  there  is  no  law 
which  prohibits  it.  Hence  it  cannot 
be  sinful  in  itself.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  circumstances  which  render  it  in- 
expedient. There  are  many  circum- 
stances, not  mentioned  by  the  apostle, 
which  indicate  the  expediency  of  re- 
fraining from  marriage.  The  one  which 
he  does  name  was  at  that  time  urgent. 
In  view  of  it,  he  advised  those  who 
were  free  to  remain  so;  yet,  if  they 
preferred  to  encounter  the  inconven- 
iences which  he  indicated,  they  vio- 
lated no  law,  and  did  not  commit  sin. 
IT  And  if  a  virgin,  marry,  &c.  The 
same  rule  applied  to  males  and  females. 
Virgins,  in  ver.  25,  is  understood  to 
inckide  both ;  here  it  seems  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  female  only.  The  male  is 
addressed  in  ver.  27.  A  similar  separate 
address  occurs  in  ver.  10,  11.  IT  Never- 
theless. Although  you  sin  not,  although 
you  contract  no  moral  guilt  by  marry- 
ing. IT  Such.  Those  who  do  marry 
at  the  present  time  of  distress.  ^  Shall 
have  trouble  in  the  flesh.  Shall  be  ex- 
posed to  many  perils,  and  subject  to 
great  anxiety  and  suffering.  "Days 
of  persecution  are  coming  on,  and  you 
may  be  led  to  the  stake,  and,  in  those 
fiery  trials,  your  families  may  be  torn 
from  you,  and  a  part  be  put  to  death. 
Or  you  may  be  poor,  and  oppressed, 
and  driven  from  your  homes,  and 
made  wanderers  and  exiles,  for  the 
sake  of  your  religion."  —  Barnes. 
Personal  suffering  is  sufSciently  hard 
to  be  endured;  but  it  is  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  others  who  are  dear 
to  us  are  involved  in  it.  IT  But  I 
spare  you.  Some  understand  the  apos- 
tle to  mean,  I  have  given  this  advice 


have  trouble  in  the  flesh :  but  I 
spare  you. 

29  But  this  I  say,  brethren, 
the  time  is  short :  it  remaineth, 
that  both  they  that  have  wives 
be  as  though  they  had  none  ; 


because  I  would  spare  you,  or  prevent 
you  from  suffering.  Others,  and  as  I 
think  more  correctly,  understand  him 
to  mean,  I  forbear  to  enumerate  the 
troubles  in  the  flesh  to  which  marriage 
will  expose  you.  I  will  spare  you  the 
melancholy  recapitulation.  If  you 
choose  to  marry,  you  have  the  lawful 
right,  and  I  will  not  unnecessarily 
distress  you.  It  is  sufficient  that  I 
have  given  you  timely  warning  of 
your  danger. 

29.  But  this  I  say,  brethren.  What- 
ever your  outward  condition  may  be, 
whether  bond  or  free,  whether  married 
or  unmarried,  the  present  state  of 
things  is  temporary,  and  not  worth 
your  most  intense  regard.  IT  The  time 
is  short.  It  is  drawn  into  a  narrow 
space,  as  the  original  word  implies. 
The  time  of  every  man's  life  is  short, 
and  what  is  here  said  is  important  in 
that  view.  But  the  apostle  manifestly 
has  special  reference  to  the  time  of 
distress  then  i-apidly  approaching. 
Similar  forms  of  expression  frequently 
occur.  Matt.  xxiv.  33;  Rom.  xiii.  12; 
1  Pet.  iv.  7.  iTiif  remaineth.  The 
critics  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to 
the  proper  grammatical  construction 
of  this  place.  The  general  idea,  how- 
ever, is  sufficiently  obvious.  This 
remains  ;  this  is  the  consequence  of 
the  fact  announced;  this  is  the  lesson 
taught  by  it.  IT  Both  they  that  have 
wives,  &c.  This  is  to  be  understood  ia 
a  general  sense,  teaching  the  impro- 
priety of  undue  attachment  to  tempo- 
rary possessions  or  enjoyments.  Chris- 
tianity docs  not  teach  us  to  slight  or 
undervalue  the  blessings  of  God,  nor 
is  persecution  or  tribulation  designed 
to  produce  that  effect.  But  both 
Christianity  and  the  various  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence,  whether  for  the 
present  joyous  or  grievous,  should  per- 
suade us  tliat  we  ouglit  not  to  value 
the  gifts  more  highly  than  the  Giver, 
nor  worship  the  creature  rather  than 
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30  And  they  that  weep  as 
though  they  Avept  not;  and 
they  that  rejoice  as  though  they 
rejoiced    not ;     and    they    that 


the  Creator.  All  earthly  blessings 
should  be  held  subject  to  the  divine 
pleasure,  with  a  disposition  to  make 
proper  use  of  them  while  they  remain, 
and  to  surrender  them  without  mur- 
muring whenever  they  shall  be  taken 
away.  The  marriage  connection, 
always  precarious,  was  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  sundered  in  the  time  of  j 
trial  then  approaching.  The  married 
should  live  in  preparation  for  that 
event,  and  the  unmarried  should  con- 
sider that  the  joy  they  sought  in  mar- 
riage gave  slight  promise  of  perma- 
nency. This  might  abate  their  desire 
to  marry. 

30.  And  they  that  weep,  kc.  Present 
afflictions,  though  grievous,  are  tempo- 
rary in  duration.  As  a  general  truth, 
they  "  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed 
in  us."  Kom.  viii.  18.  As  a  special 
truth,  the  apostle  would  say  that  those 
who  suffered  inconvenience,  either 
through  connection  with  unbelieving 
or  uncongenial  wives,  or  through  a 
desire  to  marry,  or  on  account  of  bond- 
age, or  for  any  other  reason,  should 
consider  that  a  great  change  of  cir- 
cumstances was  at  hand,  and  a  time  of 
trial  approaching,  which  would  over- 
shadow all  present  griefs,  or  terminate 
them  by  an  unexpected  deliverance. 
IT  And  they  that  rejoice,  <fec.  Consider- 
ing the  fleeting  nature  of  all  human 
enjoyments,  and  especially  at  a  time 
when  great  convulsions  in  society  were 
imminent,  men  should  not  indulge  in 
immoderate  joy,  nor  give  way  to  ex- 
cessive rejoicing,  as  if  to-morrow  shall 
be  as  this  day,  and  much  more  abun- 
dant. Isa.  Ivi.  12.  They  should 
rather  cherish  a  spirit  of  calm  con- 
tentment and  thankfulness,  mingled 
with  a  consciousness  that  perpetual 
sunshine  is  not  to  be  expected.  The 
general  idea  is,  that  the  affections 
should  not  be  placed  exclusively  on 
those  earthly  possessions,  or  relations, 
or  conveniences,  which  occasion  pres- 
ent rejoicing.  IT  And  they  that  buy, 
&c.    An  accumulation  of  wordly  goods, 


buy,  as  though  they  possessed 
not; 

31    And  they   that    use   this 
world  as  not   abusing  it;   for 

however  it  may  minister  to  present 
convenience  and  comfort,  —  perhaps 
also  to  pride  and  enervating  luxury, — 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent 
good.  All  must  be  surrendered  at 
death.  And  the  apostle  intimated 
that  in  the  troublous  time  approaching, 
earthly  possessions  might  be  swept 
away  by  violence.  Those  who  bought, 
therefore,  did  not  secure  any  perma- 
nent advantage  over  those  who  pos- 
sessed not. 

31.  And  they  that  use  this  world,  &o. 
A  moderate  use  of  God's  blessings  is 
conducive  to  happiness;  but  the  im- 
moderate use  or  the  abuse  of  the  same 
blessings  tends  to  sorrow  and  destruc- 
tion. In  expectation  of  that  time  of 
trial  which  was  shortly  to  come,  men 
should  not  indulge  in  excess,  but 
should  calmly  look  forward  to  the 
future,  and  be  prepared  to  meet  any 
change  with  fortitude  and  with  a  sound 
mind.  IT  For  the  fashion  of  this  world 
passeth  away.  The  present  condition 
of  affairs  is  not  permanent.  A  change 
is  near  at  hand,  ver.  29.  The  apostle 
is  supposed  to  draw  his  imagery  from 
the  shifting  of  scenes  at  the  theatre, 
to  which  the  Greeks  were  accustomed 
to  resort.  He  manifestly  refers  to  a 
time  of  "distress"  which  was  very 
near,  and  which  he  continually  refers 
to  in  this  chapter,  as  a  reason  why  pe- 
culiar duties  and  sacrifices  are  com- 
manded. This  paraphrase  of  ver.  29- 
3 1,  is  worthy  of  attention :  —  "  But  by 
the  way  let  me  tell  you  that  within  a 
short  time  now,  it  will  come  to  pass, 
that  they  that  have  wives  shall  be  as 
they  that  have  none,  all  in  great  and 
equal  dangers.  And  they  that  weep 
for  the  loss  of  husband  or  wife,  as 
those  that  have  lost  neither,  and  those 
that  rejoice  for  being  newly  married, 
as  those  that  are  not  married  at  all; 
and  rich  men  and  purchasers,  as  those 
that  keep  nothing  at  all  for  themselves ; 
those  that  deal  in  the  world,  as  those 
that  are  wholly  taken  off  from  it;  for 
as  a  scene  that  is  turned  and  shows  a 
new  face,  so  doth  now  the  fashion  of 
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the  fashion  of  this  world  pass- 
eth  away. 

32  But  I  would  have  you 
without  carefulness.  He  that 
is  unmarried  careth  for  the 
things  that  belong  to  the  Lord, 
how  he  may  please  the  Lord  : 

33  But  he  that  is  married 
careth  for  the  things  that  are 
of  the  world,  how  he  may 
please  his  wife. 


the  world  begin  to  appear,  the  times 
are  turning  into  very  troublesome." 
—  Hammond. 

32.  Without  carefulness.  Without 
anxiety.  The  apostle  by  no  means 
discountenances  that  prudent  careful- 
ness which  guards  against  danger, 
and  which  is  so  important  in  all  the 
affairs  of  life.  Heedlessness  is  very 
diierent  from  an  abiding  trust  in  God. 
But  he  desired  that  his  brethren  might 
be  exempt  from  such  solicitous  care 
for  the  future  as  would  interfere  with 
the  discharge  of  their  Christian  duties ; 
such,  in  fact,  as  was  inconsistent  with 
a  firm  confidence  in  divine  protection. 
The  same  kind  of  carefulness,  or  anxi- 
ety, is  mentioned  by  our  Lord  in  Matt. 
vi.  31.  This  verse  connects  directly 
with  ver.  28,  the  intervening  verses 
being  thrown  in,  after  Paul's  manner, 
to  exhibit  a  kindred  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion.  He  now  tells 
bis  brethren  that,  although  they  may 
marry  without  sin,  ver.  28,  yet  he  has 
advised  them  not  to  marry,  because  he 
desired  to  preserve  them  from  addi- 
tional anxiety  and  perplexity;  and  in 
what  follows,  he  illustrates  his  mean- 
ing by  examples.  IT  Careth  for  the 
things  that  belong  to  the  Lord.  Is 
chiefly  solicitous  to  perform  his  reli- 
gious duties,  whether  in  preaching  the 
word  or  in  exemplifying  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel  in  his  conduct.  The  man 
who  has  no  family  may  devote  him- 
self more  entirely  to  this  work,  in  a 
troublesome  time,  inasmuch  as  his 
attention  is  not  distracted  by  the  cares 
of  the  world,  or  anxiety  concerning 
the  temporal  welfare  of  his  wife  and 
children. 

33.  Careth  for  the  things  that  are  of 


84  There  is  difference  also 
between  a  wife  and  a  virgin. 
The  unmarried  woman  careth 
for  the  things  of  the  Lord,  that 
she  may  be  holy  both  in  body 
and  in  spirit :  but  she  that  is 
married  careth  for  the  things 
of  the  world,  how  she  may 
please  lier  husband. 

35  And  this  I  speak  for  your 
own  profit ;  not  that  I  may  cast 


the  world.  Is  solicitous  in  regard  to 
earthly  affairs.  IT  How  he  may  please 
his  wife.  How  he  may  gratify  her. 
This  may  be  understood  of  the  desire 
to  make  suitable  provision  for  her 
support,  safety,  and  comfort,  and  the 
consequent  diversion  of  his  attention 
from  duties  strictly  religious;  or  it 
may  be  understood  as  an  intimation 
that  the  wife,  if  not  an  unbeliever, 
might  at  least  have  less  devotion  to 
the  service  of  the  Lord,  and,  through 
his  anxiety  to  please  her,  might  exert 
an  unhappy  influence  upon  him;  she 
might,  perhaps,  induce  him  to  conform 
to  the  Jewish  traditions,  or  to  Gentile 
rites  and  ceremonies,  in  a  manner  in- 
consistent with  the  libei-ty  wherewith 
Christ  had  made  him  free,  and  equally 
inconsistent  with  a  firm  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  the  gospel. 

34.  Between  a  wife  and  a  virgin. 
Between  a  married  and  an  unmarried 
woman  the  distinction  is  the  same  as 
between  a  married  and  an  unmarried 
man.  See  note  on  ver.  33.  What  is 
here  said,  in  ver.  32-34,  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  having  special  reference 
to  circumstances  then  existing  or  near  at 
hand;  but  not  as  referring  to  marriage 
in  itself,  considered,  or  as  it  may  exist, 
in  quiet  and  peaceable  times.  Other- 
wise the  apostle  Avould  seem  to  contra- 
dict himself.  1  Tim.  iv.  3 ;  Tit.  i.  6, 
7;  Heb.  xiii.  4.  The  sense  of  the 
whole  passage,  in  reference  to  the 
state  of  things  then  existing,  may  bo 
expressed  thus:  "I  wish  that  you 
should  have  no  worldly  anxiety.  The 
unmarried  man  has  indeed  anxiety, 
but  it  is  for  the  cause  of  Christ;  but 
the  maiTied  man  has  the  additional 
anxiety  about  worldly  matters,  and  tho 
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a  snare  upon  you,  but  for  that 
which  is  comely,  and  that  ye 
may  attend  upon  the  Lord  with- 
out distraction. 

36  But  if  any  man  think  that 
he  behaveth  himself  uncomel}^ 
toward  his  virgin,  if  she  pass 


gratification  of  his  wife,  and  is  thus 
divided  between  the  interests  of  Christ 
and  of  the  world.  In  like  manner  with 
regard  to  women,  both  the  married 
wife  and  the  unmarried  woman  have 
an  anxiety  to  please  Christ  and  be 
ready  for  his  coming ;  but  the  married 
woman  has  besides  the  additional  anx- 
iety to  please  her  husband."  —  Stan- 
ley. 

35.  And  this  I  speak  for  your  profit. 
For  your  benefit;  that  you  may  be 
better  able  to  perceive  what  course  in 
lifB  will  most  directly  tend  to  your 
growth  in  grace  and  your  perfection  in 
obedience.  IT  Not  that  I  may  cast  a 
snare  upon  you.  The  figure  is  supposed 
to  be  taken  from  the  method  of  cap- 
turing wild  beasts  with  a  lasso,  a  rope 
or  leathern  thong  with  a  running 
noose.  The  meaning  is,  that  he  would 
not  bind  his  brethren  to  celibacy  by 
an  absolute  command;  but  as  he  had 
already  said  that  marriage  did  not  in- 
volve sin,  ver.  28,  so  he  repeats  that 
he  does  not  forbid  it,  but  only  exhibits 
its  present  inconveniences  and  disad- 
vantages. IT  But  for  that  which  is 
comely.  What  is  most  fit  and  proper, 
under  present  circumstances.  IT  With- 
out distraction.  He  had  shown  in  ver. 
32-34,  how  the  mind  of  the  married 
was  liable  to  be  distracted. 

iQ.  Behaveth  himself  uncomely.  Im- 
poses improper,  unnecessary,  or  un- 
comely restraints,  as  the  following 
words  imply.  IT  Toward  his  virgin. 
Towards  his  unmarried  daughter,  or 
other  females  under  his  charge.  IT  If 
she  pass  the  flower  of  her  age.  If  she 
has  already  attained  and  passed  a 
marriageable  age.  IT  And  need  so  re- 
quire. If  she  be  desirous  to  marry. 
Among  the  Jews  marriage  was  re- 
quired and  celibacy  decreed  disgrace- 
ful. Isa.  iv.  1.  And  among  the 
heathen  also  it  was  considered  discred- 
itable to  remain   unmarried.     If,  for 


the  flower  of  her  age,  and  need 
so  require,  let  him  do  what  he 
will,  he  siuneth  not:  let  them 
marry. 

37  Nevertheless  he  that  stand- 
eth  steadfast  in  his  heart,  having 
no   necessity,  but  hath  power 


this  or  any  other  reason,  marriage  was 
deemed  advisable,  it  was  permitted. 
IT  Let  him,  do  what  he  will,  &c.  In  the 
Eastern  nations,  the  father  had  full 
power  over  the  daughter  in  respect  to 
marriage.  "  The  whole  tone  of  this 
passage  is  determined  by  the  assump- 
tion, natural  in  Greek  and  Jewish 
society,  that  the  daughter,  while  yet 
in  her  father's  house,  had  no  will  of 
her  own  in  the  matter;  he  was  en- 
tirely responsible  for  her,  and  hence 
the  application  to  him  of  some  ex- 
pressions, as  in  ver.  37,  which  seem 
properly  only  applicable  to  her."  — 
Stanley.  IT  He  sinncth  not;  let  them 
marry.  Although  marriage  be  unad- 
visable  in  such  a  season  of  distress, 
yet  in  the  case  supposed  a  father 
might  lawfully  permit  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter. 

37.  Nevertheless.  The  apostle  pro- 
ceeds to  ""-^est  other  circumstances 
whic^  i«;  ;*  require  a  different  de- 
cisit,<-v.  ^  -^e  that  standeth  steadfast  in 
his  heart.  He  who  firmly  adheres  to 
his  purpose  to  retain  sis  daughter  in 
his  own  house,  as  the  most  safe  and 
proper  place  for  her.  IT  Having  no 
necessity.  Where  nothing  in  her  dis- 
position or  desires  render  a  different 
course  necessary,  and  where  no  out- 
ward circumstance  exercises  a  con- 
trolling power.  IT  But  hath  power  over 
his  own  will.  Is  not  bound  by  any 
previous  promise  or  obligation.  A 
custom  anciently  existed  in  the  East, 
and  still  exists  in  many  countries,  of 
betrothing  children  of  a  tender  age, 
even  in  infancy;  and  such  betrothal 
was  regarded  as  binding  both  on  chil- 
dren and  on  parents.  In  such  case, 
the  father  would  not  have  full  "  power 
over  his  own  will,"  but  would  be 
bound  by  his  contract,  even  though 
he  might  afterwards  think  the  mar- 
riage undesirable.  IT  Hath  so  decreed 
in  his  heart.     Hath  firmly  and  deliber- 
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over  his  own  will,  and  hath  so 
decreed  in  his  heart  that  he  will 
keep  his  virgin,  doeth  well. 

38  So  then  he  that  giveth  lier 
in  marriage  doeth  well ;  but  he 
that  giveth  her  not  in  marriage 
doeth  better. 

39  The  wife  is  bound  by  the 
law  as  long  as  her  husband  liv- 
eth ;  but  if  her  husband  be  dead, 
she  is  at  libertv  to  be  married 


ately  determined.  IT  That  he  will  keep 
his  virgin.  That  he  will  presei've  her 
unmarried.  IT  Doeth  well.  It  is  law- 
ful to  do  so,  and  also  expedient,  under 
the  present  circumstances. 

38.  Doeth  well.  He  violates  no  law; 
he  commits  no  sin.  It  is  right  and 
proper.  See  ver.  28.  IT  Doeth  better. 
Does  that  which  is  to  be  preferred,  if 
there  be  no  obstacle;  for  although 
marriage  is  lawful,  celibacy  is  equally 
lawful,  and  less  liable  to  care  and 
anxiety  amidst  persecutions.  See  ver. 
32-34. 

39.  The  ivife  is  bound  by  the  law,  &c. 
See  note  on  Rom.  vii.  2.  IT  She  is  at 
liberty,  &G.  The  case  of  widows  has 
not  yet  been  discussed.  They  have 
the  same  right  to  marry  which  belongs 
to  other  unmarried  females.  IT  Only 
in  the  Lord.  Only  to  a  Christian.  It 
was  not  permitted  then,  and  it  is  un- 
wise always,  that  Christians  should 
become  matrimonially  connected  with 
unbelievers. 

40.  She  is  happier  if  she  so  abide.  If 
she  continue  unmarried.  The  reasons 
are  assigned  in  ver.  34.  IT  After  my 
jud'jment.  See  note  on  ver.  25.  ^And 
I  think  also  that  I  have  the  spirit  of  God. 
In  these  words,  the  apostle  claims  to 
Bpeak  by  inspiration,  so  that  his  opin- 
ion is  equal  to  his  assertion.  See 
not-es  on  ver.  10,  12.  He  is  supposed 
to  adopt  this  form  of  speech,  with 
reference  to  the  false  teachers  at  Cor- 
inth, some  of  whom  seem  to  have 
given  different  instructions  for  which 
they  claimed  the  authority  of  inspira- 
tion. Hence  the  phrase  may  be  un- 
derstood to  imply,  —  Whatever  others 
may  teach,  and  whatever  authority 
they  may  claim,  I  do  not  acknowl- 


to  whom  she  will ;  only  in  the 
Lord. 

40  But  she  is  happier  if  she 
so  abide,  after  my  judgment: 
and  I  think  also  that  I  have  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

CHAPTER   Vni. 

NOW   as  touching  things  of- 
fered unto  idols,  we  know 

edge  myself  inferior  to  them;  for  I 
think  that  I,  no  less  than  others,  have 
the  spirit  of  God,  and  am  competent 
to  instruct  with  apostolical  authority. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  this  chapter,  the  apostle  com- 
mences an  answer  to  another  question 
proposed  in  the  letter  from  Corinth, 
ch.  vii.  1,  concerning  things  offered  to 
idols.  This  discussion  extends,  inter- 
rupted by  some  digressions,  through 
this  and  the  two  following  chapters. 
"  When  the  heathens  offered  sacrifices 
of  such  animals  as  were  fit  for  food,  a 
part  of  the  carcass  was  burned  on  the 
altar,  a  part  was  given  to  the  priest, 
and  on  the  remainder  the  offerers 
feasted  with  their  friends,  either  in 
the  idol's  temple  or  at  home.  Some- 
times also  a  part  was  sent  as  a  present 
to  such  as  they  wished  to  oblige;  and 
if  the  sacrifice  was  large,  a  part  of  it 
was  sold  in  the  public  market.  To 
these  idolatrous  feasts  the  heathens 
often  invited  the  Christians  of  their 
acquaintance  in  Corinth;  and  some  of 
the  brethren  there,  desirous  of  pre- 
serving the  friendship  of  their  neigh- 
bors, accepted  these  invitations;  per- 
haps at  the  persuasion  of  the  falso 
teacher,  who  called  it  an  innocent 
method  of  avoiding  persecution.  They 
know  an  idol  was  nothing  in  the  world; 
and  therefore  their  partaking  of  the 
sacrifices,  even  in  the  idol's  temple, 
could  not  be  reckoned  a  worsliipping 
of  the  idol.  Besides,  such  a  feast  was 
considered  by  enlightened  Christians 
as  a  common  meal,  which,  under  the 
gospel,  they  were  at  liberty  to  eat, 
especially  if  they  did  it  to  show  their 
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that  we  all  have  knowledge. 
Knowledge  puffeth  up,  but 
charity  edifieth. 


belief  that  idols  have  no  existence  as 
gods.  These  arguments,  it  is  true, 
are  not  explicitly  stated  by  the  apostle ; 
but  the  things  he  hath  written  in  this 
and  in  ch.  x.,  being  direct  confutations 
of  them,  we  may  believe  they  were 
mentioned  by  the  Corinthian  brethren 
in  their  letter  referred  to,  ch.  vii.  1." 
— Mackni'jht.  It  should  be  added,  that 
in  the  matter  of  partaking  of  meats 
sacrificed  to  idols,  the  (Jentile  portion 
of  the  church  was  especially  exposed 
to  danger,  and  to  them  is  the  apostle's 
instruction  particularly  addressed.  The 
infirmity  of  the  Jewish  portion  of  the 
church  lay  in  a  different  direction. 
They  supposed  the  Mosaic  ritual,  as  to 
clean  and  unclean,  was  still  obligatory; 
and  some  of  them  were  so  squeamish 
that,  through  fear  of  being  defiled  by 
eating  unclean  meats  unawares,  they 
abstained  entirely,  and  ate  only 
vegetables.  See  note  on  Rom.  xiv.  2. 
How  to  reconcile  the  differences  be- 
tween these  two  classes,  to  rectify  the 
errors  of  the  one  without  at  the  same 
time  confirming  the  errors  of  the  other, 
was  a  task  of  no  small  diOiculty;  and 
in  no  church,  so  far  as  we  can  gather 
information  from  the  Acts  or  Epistles 
of  the  Apostles,  was  this  difficulty 
more  apparent  than  in  the  churcli  at 
Corinth.  Jews,  with  their  prejudices, 
were  to  be  found  in  all  the  churches; 
but  no  where  else  docs  the  participa- 
tion in  idolatrous  feasts  seem  to  have 
been  so  general  among  the  Gentile 
Christians  as  at  Corinth.  This  diffi- 
culty is  fairly  met  and  surmounted  in 
this  and  the  following  chapters. 

1.  Now,  as  touching  things  offered 
unto  idols.  In  regard  to  things  which 
have  been  sacrificed  to  idols.  This  is 
Paul's  general  statement  of  the  subject 
to  be  discussed.  IT  ^¥e  know  that  we 
all  have  knowledge.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Gentile  members  of  the  church 
justified  the  eating  of  meats  sacrificed 
to  idols,  on  the  ground  that  they  knew 
perfectly  well  that  an  idol  was  nothing 
real,  ver.  4;  and  therefore  their  eating 
could  not  be  construed  into  an  act  of 
idolatrous    worship.     It    is    probable 


2  And  if  any  man  think  that  he 
knoweth  anything,  he  knoweth 
nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to  know. 


that  this  fact  was  mentioned  in  the 
letter  to  Paul.  In  his  answer,  he  ad- 
mits the  fact,  in  regard  to  their  knowl- 
edge, but  by  certain  limitations,  and 
by  the  statement  of  other  facts  equally 
true,  he  shows  that  the  conclusion 
drawn  by  them  was  not  entirely  justi- 
fiable. It  is  true,  says  he,  that  Ave  all 
have  this  knowledge  concerning  the 
vanity  of  idols.  But  there  are  other 
things  to  be  considered.  IT  Knowledge 
puffeth  up.  The  first  qualifying  cir- 
cumstance presented  by  the  apostle  is, 
that  knowledge  alone  does  not  consti- 
tute perfect  Christianity.  Knowledge 
alone  will  not  make  a  man  meek  and 
humble,  nor  induce  him  to  obey  God 
by  doing  good  to  his  fellow-men.  On 
the  contrary,  it  putfeth  up  and  maketh 
proud.  It  causes  men  to  look  with 
contempt  on  their  more  ignorant  breth- 
ren. Something  more  than  knowledge 
is  necessary  to  unite  men  as  brethren, 
and  as  the  sons  of  one  Father.  IT  But 
charity  edifieth.  Charity,  or  love,  as 
the  word  should  bo  translated,  buildeth 
up,  or  tends  to  make  men  perfect 
Christians.  Knowledge  and  love  com- 
bined will  more  surely  indicate  the 
path  of  duty  than  knowledge  alone. 
This  principle  is  applied  in  ver.  9-15, 
and  in  ch.  x.  28-30.  The  idea  em- 
braced in  this  verse  is  fully  elaborated 
in  ch.  xiii. 

2.  And  if  any  man  think,  &c.  Paul 
had  intimated  in  ver.  1,  that  knowl- 
edge alone  had  a  tendency  to  make 
men  proud  and  self-conceited;  it 
"puffeth  up;"  and  he  now  says  that 
when  they  are  in  this  condition,  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  true  purpose  of 
knowledge.  "  He  hath  not  known 
what  is  most  necessai-y  to  be  known  on 
the  subject;  neither  hath  he  known 
the  purpose  for  which  this  knowledge 
is  to  be  desired,  nor  the  use  which  he 
ought  to  make  of  it;  namely,  that 
thereby  he  ought  to  edify  others."  — 
Macknight.  It  may  be  that  the  apostle 
intended  to  intimate  that  the  divisions 
and  factions  which  so  disgraced  and 
embarrassed  the  Corinthian  church,  ch. 
i.  11,  12,  grew  out  of  just  such  conceit 
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3  But  if  any  man  love  God, 
the  same  is  known  of  him. 

4  As  concerning  tlierefore  the 
eating  of  those  tilings  that  are 
offered  in  sacrifice  unto  idols, 


and  pride  of  knowledge.  Not  being 
mingled  with  love,  it  induced  them  to 
wrangle  with  each  other  instead  of 
striving  to  do  good  to  all.  Much  as 
they  thought  they  knew,  and  vain  as 
they  were  of  their  knowledge,  they 
knew  nothing  as  they  ought  to  know 
it,  because  they  ought  to  know  it  as  a 
means  of  benefiting  their  brethren. 

3.  But  if  any  man  love  God.  Love 
to  God  implies  love  to  men  and  a 
desire  to  do  them  good.  All  apparent 
or  imagined  love  to  God  is  spurious, 
unless  love  to  mankind  be  mingled 
with  it.  1  John  iv.  20,  21.  But  pure 
love,  such  as  is  worthy  of  the  name, 
strives  to  benefit  others.  See  note  on 
Rom.  xiii.  10.  And  such  love  must 
accompany  knowledge,  to  make  it  truly 
valuable  as  a  guide  to  the  conduct  of 
men.  IT  la  known  of  him.  Is  approved 
by  him;  for  so  the  word  is  sometimes 
used.  See  note  on  Rom.  vii.  15.  The 
idea,  according  to  this  interpretation, 
is  this:  —  You  justify  the  eating  of 
meats  offered  to  idols,  because  you 
know  that  "an  idol  is  nothing  in  the 
world."  But  if  you  are  guided  by 
that  knowledge  alone,  and  do  that 
which  injures  your  less-enlightened 
brethren,  it  leads  you  astray,  and  you 
miss  the  divine  approval.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  truly  love  God, 
and  consequently  love  men,  your 
knowledge  will  be  tempered  with  love, 
and  you  will  not  only  regard  your  own 
liberty  but  will  also  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  others,  and  will 
thus  be  approved  of  God.  Others  in- 
terpret the  passage  thus:  —  If  any 
man  love  God,  ho  (that  is  God)  is 
known  by  him;  that  is,  truly  known, 
in  opposition  to  that  imperfect  knowl- 
edge mentioned  in  vcr.  2.  Either  in- 
terpretation gives  a  good  sense,  and 
neither  does  any  violence  to  the 
original. 

4.  As  concerning  therefore,  <fec.  Hav- 
ing interposed  the  caution  against  an 
undue  reliance   on  knowledge  alone, 


we  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing 
in  the  world,  and  that  there  is 
none  other  God  but  one. 

5   For  though  there  be  that 
are   called    Gods,   whether    in 


by  way  of  parenthesis,  the  apostle  re- 
turns to  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject announced  in  ver.  1.  IT  The  eat' 
iny  of  those  thinys,  &c.  The  form  of 
the  question  is  slightly  varied,  without 
changing  its  character.  The  real  ques- 
tion at  issue  was,  whether  Christians 
might  lawfully  eat  meats  which  had 
been  sacrificed  to  idols,  either  in  the 
temples  or  elsewhere.  IT  We  know 
that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world.  No 
such  being  exists  as  is  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  the  image.  The  whole 
system  is  delusive.  Some  of  the  idols, 
to  be  sure,  represented  men  who  had 
once  lived,  and  were  afterwards  re- 
garded as  gods;  but  although  they 
might  exist  as  spirits,  it  is  here  af- 
firmed that  they  had  no  existence  as 
gods.  Other  idols  represented  animals 
of  various  kinds;  but  although  such 
animals  might  still  exist,  they  did  not 
exist  as  gods.  See  note  on  Rom.  i.  23. 
Others  represented  supposed  deities, 
such  as  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Pluto,  and 
the  like;  but  their  existence  was 
altogether  imaginary.  The  most  in- 
telligent of  the  heathen  philosophers 
were  conscious  of  this;  but  they  sup- 
posed some  machinery  of  the  kind  was 
necessary  for  the  proper  government 
of  the  common  people.  Hence  the 
whole  system  of  idolatry,  with  its  rites, 
and  ceremonies,  and  false  doctrines. 
See  note  on  Rom.  i.  18.  ^  And  that 
there  is  none  other  God  but  one.  There 
is  but  one  God.  There  is  but  one 
Being  in  the  universe  who  is  entitled 
to  supreme  worship  as  God.  The 
same  idea  is  repeated  and  amplified 
in  ver.  6. 

5.  For  though  there  he  that  are  called 
gods.  It  was  a  notorious  fact  that  the 
heathens  worshipped  and  offered  sac- 
rifices to  multitudes  of  so-called  gods, 
who,  though  they  were  actually  noth- 
ing, were  supposed  to  exist.  IT  Whether 
in  heaven  or  in  earth.  Some  of  these 
imaginary  gods,  such  as  Jupiter  and 
other  higlier  powers,  wore  supposed  to 
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heaven  or  on  earth,  (as  there  be 
gods  many,  and  lords  many,) 
6  But  to  us  there  is  but  one 


reside  in  heaven;  others,  like  Pan,  on 
the  earth,  and  like  Neptune,  in  the 
sea.  %  As  there  be  gods  many.  "As 
there  are,  in  fact,  many  which  are  so 
called  or  regarded.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  heathens  worship  many  whom  they 
e.'fteem  to  be  gods,  or  whom  they  re- 
gard as  such.  This  cannot  be  an  ad- 
mission of  Paul  that  they  were  truly 
gods,  and  ought  to  be  worshipped; 
but  it  is  a  declaration  that  they  es- 
teemed them  to  be  such,  or  that  a  large 
number  of  imaginary  beings  were  thus 
adored.  The  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  word  many;  and  the  design  of 
the  parenthesis  is  to  show  that  the 
number  of  these  that  were  worshipped 
was  not  a  few,  but  was  immense ;  and 
that  they  were  in  fact  worshipped  as 
gods,  and  allowed  to  have  the  influence 
over  their  minds  and  lives  which  they 
would  have  if  they  were  real ;  that  is, 
that  the  effect  of  this  popular  belief 
was  to  produce  just  as  much  fear, 
alarm,  superstition,  and  corruption,  as 
though  these  imaginary  gods  had  a 
real  existence."  —  Barnes.  IT  And 
lords  many.  The  foregoing  remarks 
are  equally  applicable  here.  The 
heathen  divinities  were  generally 
styled  gods,  though  they  were  occa- 
sionally called  lords.  Probably  the 
apostle  used  both  the  words  here 
chiefly  as  a  contrast  to  the  *'  one  God  " 
and  "one  Lord"  in  the  next  verse. 

6.  But  to  us.  To  Christians.  If 
the  apostle  was  speaking  generally  of 
the  fact  of  the  divine  unity,  it  would 
be  proper  to  understand  him  to  mean 
all  men  by  us;  because,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  only  one  God  to  all 
men,  or  over  all  men.  But  he  here 
speaks  with  special  reference  to  an 
acknowledged  fact,  or  to  a  fact  as 
acknowledged  by  men.  As  the  heath- 
ens acknowledged  more  than  one  god, 
they  are  not  here  included.  Although 
the  Jews  acknowledged  only  one  God, 
the  apostle  was  not  here  speaking  of 
them,  and  they  are  not  included.  The 
contrast  is  between  the  heathens  and 
Christians;  and  hence  by  z^*-  he  means 
Christians  only.  IT  Tf^ere  is  but  one 
10 


God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are 
all  things,  and  we  in  him ; 
and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 


God.  The  first  three  words  wei-e  sup- 
plied by  the  translators,  not  improp- 
erly, though  with  some  loss  of  vigor 
in  the  expression.  To  us,  one  God. 
We  acknowledge  one,  and  one  only. 
IT  The  Father.  The  Jewish  conception 
of  God  was  Power,  manifested  as  Cre- 
ator and  Governor.  Christ's  concep- 
tion of  him  was  Love,  manifested  as 
Father.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  spoke  so  seldom 
and  so  little  of  God,  and  so  much  and 
so  frequently  of  the  Father.  He 
taught  us  that  we  sustain  a  much  more 
intimate  relationship  to  the  supreme 
divinity  than  that  merely  of  subjects 
of  his  government.  He  taught  us  to 
regard  God  as  a  father  and  friend, 
whose  affection  toward  us  exceeds  that 
of  earthly  parents,  and  whose  admin- 
istration is  conducted  on  paternal 
principles.  Matt.  vi.  25-34;  vii. 
7-12.  Such  also  was  Paul's  concep- 
tion of  the  divine  character.  He 
acknowledged  God  as  the  sovereign 
Ruler  of  the  universe;  but  as  a  Ruler 
who  was  also  the  Father  of  his  sub- 
jects, in  whom  they  might  safely  con- 
fide for  all  things  necessary  to  their 
highest  good.  It  is  observed  by  a 
judicious  Trinitarian  writer,  that  "  the 
word  Father  here  is  not  used  as  appli- 
cable to  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity, 
as  distinguished  from  the  second,  but 
is  applied  to  God  as  God;  not  as  the 
Father  in  contradistinction  from  the 
Son,  but  to  the  divine  nature  as  such, 
without  reference  to  that  distinction; 
the  Father  as  distinguished  from  his  off- 
spring, the  works  that  owe  their  origin 
to  him.  The  apostle  speaks  of  God, 
of  the  divine  nature,  the  one  infinitely 
holy  Being,  as  sustaining  the  relation 
of  Father  to  his  creatures.  He  pro- 
duced them.  He  provides  for  them. 
He  protects  them,  as  a  father  does  his 
children.  He  regards  their  welfare; 
pities  them  in  their  sorrows;  sustains 
them  in  trial ;  shows  himself  to  be  their 
friend."  —  Barnes.  Such  is  the  one 
God  who  was  revealed  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Matt,  xi  27.  Such  is 
the  one  God  whom  Paul  acknowledged. 
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whom  are  all  things,  and  we 
by  hhn. 

And  such  is  the  one  God  whom  all 
Christians  should  acknowledge  and 
worship  and  love.  IT  Of  whom  are  all 
thin'js,  <tc.  Ho  is  the  original  fountain 
and  soui'ce  of  all  created  things;  and 
all  events  in  the  universe,  natural, 
moral,  and  spiritual,  are  under  his 
direction  and  according  to  his  pleasure. 
Kev.  iv.  11.  See  note  on  Rom.  xi.  36. 
^  And  we  in  him.  Or  to  him,  as  many 
translate  the  word.  "  And  unto  whom 
we  live." — Conybeare.  We  live  in 
him,  we  are  constantly  blessed  by  his 
bounteour  gifts,  and  to  him  should  be 
devoted  our  love,  gratitude,  and  obe- 
dience. IT  And  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Paul  acknowledged,  and  we  should 
acknowledge,  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  divine  majesty;  as 
the  vicegerent,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler;  the  express  image  of 
God.  Heb.  i.  3.  His  delegated  power 
shall  continue  and  be  exercised  over 
mankind  until  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  bestowed  shall  be  fully  accom- 
plished. Then,  and  not  until  then,  the 
Son  shall  surrender  the  kingdom  to 
the  Father,  "that  God  may  be  all  in 
all,"  ch.  XV.  24-28.  IT  By  whom  are 
all  thinys.  Through  whom;  b,y  whose 
agency,  as  the  servant  of  God.  "  To 
us  Christians,  there  is  but  one  sove- 
reign God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all 
things,  and  to  whom,  as  supreme,  we 
are  to  direct  all  our  services;  and  but 
one  Lord-agent,  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom 
are  all  things  that  come  from  the 
Father  to  us,  and  through  whom  alone 
we  find  access  unto  him." —  Locke.  By 
all  things  in  the  text,  some  understand 
the  universe;  but  if  this  interpreta- 
tion be  allowed,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  the  power  of  Jesus, 
whether  creative  or  other,  was  dele- 
gated to  him,  and  that  the  Father  is 
the  only  supremo  God.  Our  Lord 
uniformly  confessed  his  dependence  on 
God,  and  his  inability  to  do  anything 
without  divine  assistance.  John  v. 
19,  30;  xvii.  2.  The  better  opinion 
is,  that  "  all  things  "  denote  the  "new 
creation,"  or  the  things  pertaining  to 
what  is  denominated  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  or  of  God,  or  of  heaven.     See 


7   Howbeit    there   is    not   in 
every  man  that  knowledge  :  for 


note  on  Matt.  iii.  2.  Over  this  king- 
dom Jesus  Christ  was  appointed  Lord 
or  vicegerent,  and  its  laws  were  an- 
nounced by  him,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Father.  ^  And  we  by  him. 
"Almost  all  recent  commentators 
recognize  only  a  moral  creation,  and 
explain  the  Greek  phrase,  and  we 
(Christians)  are  by  him  (what  we 
are);  that  is,  regenerated  and  saved. 
See  1  Pet.  i.  21.  This  view  is  con- 
firmed in  Theodorate,  cited  in  Recens. 
Synop.  and  adopted  hj  iMr.  Townsend." 
—  Bloomfield.  The  general  idea  em- 
braced in  the  whole  verse  is  very 
simple;  however  many  gods,  princi- 
pal or  subordinate,  the  heathens  may 
imagine  to  exist,  we  acknowledge  only 
one  supreme  God,  our  heavenly  Father, 
and  only  one  subordinate  being  who 
is  fully  authorized  to  speak  and  act  in 
his  name,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

7.  Howbeit.  Nevertheless.  The  apos- 
tle thus  inti'oduces  s,  very  important 
fact,  which  Christians  Avere  bound  to 
consider  in  connection  with  the  general 
truth  before  mentioned.  He  admits 
that  their  knowledge  was  accurate, 
that  idols  were  nothing,  and  that  there 
is  actually  but  one  God.  Rut  whether 
they  could  properly  act  upon  that 
knowledge,  and  lawfully  partake  of 
things  sanctified  to  idols,  depended 
upon  another  fact,  which  he  proceeded 
to  mention.  IT  There  is  not  in  every 
man  that  knowledge.  Some  of  your 
brethren  are  not  j^et  fully  enlightened; 
their  minds  are  still  clouded  by  Jewish 
traditions  and  Gentile  fables.  Although 
it  is  true,  generally  speaking,  that 
"we  all  have  knowledge,"  that  "an 
idol  is  nothing,"  and  that  "  there  is 
but  one  God,"  j^et  there  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule;  for  some  have  not  this 
knowledge,  but  are  "  weak  in  the 
faith."  See  notes  on  Rom.  xiv.  1,  2. 
IT  For  some  with  conscience  of  the  idol. 
With  a  firm  belief  in  the  real  existence 
of  the  idol.  "  A  conscientious  fear  ot 
the  idol."  —  Conybeare.  This  was  true 
in  regard  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
who  had  been  converted  to  a  general 
faith  in  the  gospel ;  yet  with  this  dif- 
ference :  the  Jew  had  been  instructed 
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some  with  conscience  of  the 
idol  unto  this  liour  eat  it  as  a 
thing  ofterecl  unto  an  idol ;  and 
their  conscience  being  weak  is 
defiled. 

8  But  meat   commendeth  us 

to  regard  idoJs  with  abhorrence,  and 
their  worship  as  an  utter  abomination; 
but  the  Gentiles  had  been  accustomed 
to  regard  them  with  reverence  or  fear, 
and  to  oifer  sacrifices  as  a  meritorious 
service.  The  Jewish  converts  are  pro- 
bably referred  to  in  Rom.  ch.  xiv.,  as 
so  weak  in  the  faith  that  they  abstained 
from  eating  sacrificial  meats  under  any 
circumstances,  through  fear  of  pollu- 
tion. "We  cannot  suppose  they  would 
be  induced  to  eat  in  the  manner  here 
described,  and  must  therefore  under- 
stand the  apostle,  to  refer  to  the  Gen- 
tile portion  of  the  church.  Some  of 
these,  acknowledging  only  one  true 
God,  seem  yet  to  have  regarded  idols 
as  the  representatives  of  incermediate 
deities,  who  had  an  actual  existence, 
and  who  were  to  bo  reverenced  or 
feared  according  to  their  several  char- 
acters. In  this  manner  they  retained 
''conscience  of  the  idol."  IT  Eat 
it  as  a  thirty  offered  unto  an  idol.  En- 
couraged by  the  example  of  their  more 
enlightened  brethrenr,  ver.  10,  they 
became  partakers  of  idolatrous  feasts, 
notwithstanding  they  regarded  the 
food  as  having  been  offered  to  an  in- 
visible but  actually  existing  being, 
which  the  image  was  supposed  to  re- 
present. IT  And  their  conscience  being 
wealc,  is  defiled.  "  Is  defiled  by  asense 
of  sin,  which  would  not  have  been  the 
case  in  a  stronger  conscience."  —  Stan- 
ley. Weakness  of  conscience  here 
manifestly  indicates  an  unenlightened 
conscience;  the  lack  of  knowledge 
that  idols  were  nothing,  and  that 
meats  were  neither  the  better  nor  the 
worse  for  having  been  offered  to  them. 
Lacking  such  knowledge,  it  was  sinful 
in  them  to  unite  in  the  feasts.  Rom. 
xiv.  23.  Various  inducements  to  such 
participation  in  idolatrous  feasts  have 
been  supposed;  such  as  a  fondness  for 
convivial  entertainments,  a  desire  to 
please  their  heathen  neighbors  by  a 
show  of  courtesy  and  good-fellowship, 


not  to  God :  for  neither,  if  we 
eat,  are  we  the  better ;  neither, 
if  we  eat  not,  are  we  the 
worse. 

9  But  take  heed  lest  by  any 
means  this  liberty  of  3^ours  be- 


an unwillingness  to  give  offence  by 
appearing  to  disapprove  the  professedly 
religious  services  of  others,  or  a  desire 
to  avoid  persecution,  as  contemners  of 
things  deemed  sacred.  For  these  or 
other  reasons,  they  might  eat,  though 
they  doubted  the  lawfulness  of  it,  and 
would  thus  be  defiled  or  become  guilty. 
And  the  temptation  to  do  so  would 
be  the  stronger,  if  they  saw  their  more 
enlightened  brethren  do  the  same 
thing,  ver.  10.  It  is  hardly  supposable 
that  any  convert  to  Christianity  would 
eat,  as  some  suppose,  hoping  to  receive 
benefit  from  the  idol,  or  at  least  to 
avoid  the  effects  of  his  wrath,  by  join- 
ing in  the  sacrifice  that  was  offered  to 
him ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
some  Christians  at  the  present  day  re- 
tain superstitions  nearly  as  absurd. 

8.  But  meat  commendeth  us  not  to 
God,  &G.  At  first  sight,  this  would 
seem  to  mean,  you  have  no  occasion  to 
offend  your  weaker  brethren:  your 
own  duty  to  God  consists  not  in  thus 
eating  meats:  you  are  no  better  for 
eating,  nor  worse  for  abstaining.  And 
this  may  be  the  true  meaning;  but  the 
connection  with  ver.  9  appears  to 
justify  the  common  interpretation, 
which  supposes  the  text  to  be  "  the 
argument  by  which  the  false  teacher 
and  his  adherents  justified  their  eating 
of  the  idol  sacrifices.  For  they  reasoned 
thus:  Since  the  idol  sacrifice  consists 
of  meat  which  the  gospel  allows  us  to 
eat,  and  the  eating  or  the  not  eating 
of  that  meat  hath  no  influence  to  make 
us  either  better  or  worse  men,  it  is  a 
part  of  our  Christian  liberty  to  eat  of 
the  idol  sacrifice,  if  we  choose  to  do  it. 
That  this  is  the  imjjort  of  their  argu- 
ment is  evident  from  ver.  9,  when  the 
apostle  replies,  '  Nevertheless,  take 
heed,  lest  perhaps  this  liberty  or  right 
of  yours  become  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  weak.' "  —  MacJatight. 

9.  But  take  heed,  &g.  The  apostle 
here  calls  attention  to  the  principle 
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come  a  stumblino:-block  to  them  I  not  the  conscience  of  him  which 


that  are  weak. 

10  For  if  any  man  see  thee 
which  liast  knowledge  sit  at 
meat  in  the  idol's  temple,  shall 


announced  in  ver.  1.  Men  are  to  be 
guided  in  their  conduct  not  only  by 
their  own  knowledge,  but  by  a  tender 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  others.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  eating  of  sacrificial 
meats  is  a  thing  indifferent  in  itself, 
be  cautious  that  the  exercise  of  your 
liberty  does  not  prove  injurious  to 
others;  for  not  every  man  hath  this 
knowledge,  ver.  7.  IT  This  liberty  of 
yours.  Your  liberty,  or  power,  or 
right,  to  eat  meats  without  reference 
to  any  ritual  or  ceremonial  unclean- 
ness  they  may  be  supposed  to  pos- 
sess, and  even  though  they  may  have 
been  sacrificed  unto  idols.  You  may 
have  abstract  rights  which  cannot  be 
exercised  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  others.  You  should  regard 
not  only  your  duty  to  God,  but  your 
duty  also  to  your  brethren.  IT  Stum- 
blinj-bloclc.  See  note  on  Rom.  xiv.  13. 
IT  To  the  weak.  To  those  whose  knowl- 
edge of  Christian  liberty  is  not  so  per- 
fect; to  those  who  still  entertain 
superstitious  opinions  concerning  idols. 
See  note  on  ver.  7.  In  the  following 
verse,  the  apostle  puts  a  strong  case, 
illustrating  the  importance  of  the  cau- 
tion here  given. 

10.  For  if  any  man.  Any  of  the 
weak  brethren  before  mentioned.  Some 
think  those  also  are  included,  who 
favorably  regarded  but  had  not  yet 
embraced  Christianity.  IT  *See  thee, 
which  hast  knowledge.  Even  if  they 
are  not  conscious  that  your  knowledge 
is  more  accurate  and  extensive  than 
theirs,  they  recognize  you  as  a  professed 
Christian,  and  they  presume,  and  have 
a  right  to  presume,  that  you  intend  to 
conduct  agreeably  to  the  principles  of 
the  gospel.  IT  Sit  at  meat.  Partake 
of  the  feast  or  entertainment.  IT  In 
the  idol's  temple.  The  word  il6u)?.(iu} 
does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  only  used  by  Jewish 
writers,  apparently  as  the  name  by 
which  they  designated  heathen  tem- 
ples, to  avoid  applying  to  them  the 


is  weak  be  emboldened  to  eat 
those  things  which  are  offered 
to  idols ; 

11   And  through  thy  knowl- 


sacred  word  va6g,  used  to  express  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem."— <S^an/ey.  IT  Be 
emboldened,  &c.  The  same  word  is 
often  translated  edified.  The  figure  is 
taken  from  architecture,  where  upon 
a  foundation  materials  are  placed,  and 
by  the  gradual  accumulation  an  edifice 
is  completed.  A  desire  exists  in  the 
mind ;  by  the  encouragement  which  it 
receives  from  various  sources  it  gradu- 
ally strengthens  into  a  resolution;  the 
act  follows.  The  sense  is  well  expressed 
in  the  translation.  Men  are  imitative, 
and  prone  "to  follow  a  multitude  to 
do  evil,"  Exo.  xxiii.  2,  as  well  as  to 
copy  the  example  of  the  good.  They 
are  accustomed  also  to  measure  them- 
selves by  each  other,  and  to  imagine 
that  it  must  be  right  for  them  to  do 
whatever  is  done  by  others  who  are 
reputed  to  be  Christians.  If  a  man 
desired  to  eat  in  the  idol's  temple,  for 
personal  enjoyment,  as  an  act  of  good 
fellowship,  or  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
persecution,  as  seems  to  be  intimated 
in  ch.  X.  13,  and  doubted  the  lawful- 
ness of  so  doing,  ho  would  naturally 
be  emboldened  to  gratify  his  desire  by 
the  example  of  his  brethren,  especially 
of  those  who  boasted  of  superior  know- 
ledge, and  whose  claims  were  perhaps 
generally  allowed.  Other  objections 
are  urged  in  ch.  x. ;  but  hero  the 
apostle  only  objects  to  the  use  of  lib- 
erty by  those  who  have  knowledge,  as 
an  evil  example,  tending  to  injure 
others. 

12.  And  through  thy  knowledge. 
Because  you  know  that  meats  are  in- 
different, will  you  persist  in  eating 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  endan- 
ger the  welfare  of  your  weaker  breth- 
ren ?  IT  Shall  the  weak  brother  perish, 
for  whom  Christ  died  ?  See  notes  on 
Rom.  xiv.  15,  20.  The  argument  is 
this.  One  who  has  knowledge  and  is 
perfectly  assured  that  an  idol  is  noth- 
ing, and  that  meats  offered  to  idols  are 
not  actually  polluted,  and  who  may 
thus  be  able  to  partake  of  them  with- 
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edge  shall  the  weak  brother 
pe^rish,  for  whom  Christ  died  ? 
12  But  Avheii  ye  sin  so  against 
the  brethren,  and  wound  their 
weajj  conscience,  ye  sin  against 
Christ. 


out  in  any  manner  acknowledging  the 
existence  of  more  than  one  God,  may 
do  so,  and  the  act  is  not  sinful  in  itself; 
yet  it  may  be  sinful  when  its  conse- 
quences are  taken  into  the  account. 
A  weak  brother  may  imitate  the  act, 
without  being  able  to  comprehend  the 
motives  of  him  who  is  strong;  he  rea- 
sons simply  thus:  If  it  be  right  for  my 
brother  to  eat,  it  is  equally  right  for 
me:  yet  through  lack  of  knowledge, 
and  under  the  influence  of  old  super- 
stitions, he  cannot  perceive  the  real 
propriety  of  the  act;  as  ho  still  thinks 
the  meat  unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean; 
he  doubts,  and  is  condemned.  Rom. 
xiv.  14,  '20,  23.  The  example  of  the 
strong,  though  not  sinful  in  itself,  be- 
comes sinful  when  it  induces  the  weak 
brother  to  imitate  it,  who  does  not 
comprehend  its  propriety. 

I'i.  But  ivhcn  ye  sin  so  against  the 
brethren.  That  is  by  wounding  their 
weak  consciences,  encouraging  them  to 
do  what  they  do  not  clearly  perceive 
to  be  right.  The  law  which  requires 
us  to  love  others  as  we  love  ourselves 
is  thus  violated.  IT  Ye  sin  arjainst 
Christ.  Evil  or  good  done  to  a  disci- 
ple of  Christ  is  regarded  as  done  to  the 
Master.  See  notes  on  Matt.  xxv.  40, 
45.  Moreover,  wilful  or  unnecessary 
injuries  to  others  are  a  clear  act  of 
disobedience  to  the  great  law  of  love, 
announced  by  Christ.  The  apostle 
thus  comes  back  to  the  principle  stated 
in  ver.  1,  that  knowledge  without  love 
is  not  a  safe  guide  of  conduct;  but 
that  Christians  should  consider  what 
effect  their  actions  will  have  on  others, 
and  be  reasonably  sure  that  the  weaker 
brethren  will  not  be  injured,  before 
they  exercise  the  largest  liberty  al- 
lowed by  the  gospel  in  things  indilFer- 
ent;  — things  which  do  not  benefit  the 
doer  nor  injure  him  who  refrains,  ver. 
8.  Well  ascertained  duties  are  to  be 
10* 


13  Wherefore,  if  meat  make 
my  brother  to  offend,  I  wdl  eat 
no  flesh  while  the  world  stand- 
eth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to 
offend. 


performed,  at  whatever  hazard.  Paul 
never  allowed  himself  to  be  turned 
aside  from  duty  by  fear  of  conse- 
quences. But  the  eating  of  meats  did 
not 'belong  to  this  category.  It  was  a 
matter  of  duty  to  refrain,  if  one  con- 
sidered it  wrong;  but  it  was  only  a 
question  of  choice,  if  one  considered  it 
right.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
strong  should  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak,  and  exercise  a  spirit  of  self-de- 
nial, out  of  regard  to  weak  consciences. 
13.  Wherefore.  In  accoi'dance  with 
the  principle  already  stated,  the  con- 
clusion adopted  by  the  apostle,  as  to  hia 
own  duty  under  such  circumstance.=?. 
IT  If  meat  rn-ake  my  brother  to  of- 
fend. If  my  eating  of  meat  have  a 
tendency  to  cause  or  encourage  my 
brother  to  do  that  which  his  own  con- 
science will  not  justify,  ver.  10.  This 
is  the  sense  which  the  context  indi- 
cates. IT  /  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the 
wjrld  standeth.  I  will  never  again  eat 
flesh.  Paul  would  not  allow  any  one 
to  encroach  on  his  liberty  in  Christ 
Jesus,  nor  would  he  be  in  subjection 
to  bondage.  Gal.  ii.  3-5.  But  he 
was  always  ready  to  deny  himself  ia 
things  indifferent,  for  the  advantage 
of  his  brethren.  This  willingness  he 
illustrates  in  the  next  chapter,  by  an 
appeal  to  his  general  conduct.  If  any 
one  had  insisted  that  he  had  no  right 
to  eat  meat,  he  would  have  resolutely 
asserted  his  right,  and  would  have  ex- 
ercised it.  But  he  was  perfectly  ready 
to  refrain  from  its  exercise,  if  there 
were  danger  of  injury  to  others.  He 
probably  refers  hero  to  the  eating  of 
meat  in  the  idol's  temple,  as  this  is  the 
particular  subject  under  discussion; 
but  his  rule  was  general,  and  he  was 
ready  to  apply  it  in  regard  to  meats 
under  other  circumstances,  if  the  good 
of  his  brethren  required  it.  See  note 
on  Kom.  xiv.  21. 
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CPIAPTER  IX. 

M   I  not   tin   apostle?    am  I 
not  IVco  ?   have  I  not  seen 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  object  of  this  chapter  is  two- 
fold: (1.)  To  show  that  Paul's  will- 
ingness to  deny  himself  in  regard  to 
indifferent  things,  ch.  viii.  13,  was  a 
general  characteristic  of  his  spirit, 
which  is  illustrated  by  several  exam- 
ples; (2.)  to  vindicate  his  apostleship 
against  the  aspersions  of  his  adversa- 
ries, by  showing  that  ho  actually  pos- 
sessed certain  rights  which  he  forbore 
to  exercise  out  of  tenderness  to  others. 
"  In  order  to  present  clearly  to  the 
Corinthians  a  self-denial  of  freedom 
lawful  in  itself,  from  Christian  love, 
the  apostle  offers  himself  and  his  pro- 
cedure as  a  pattern  and  example.  We 
must,  nevertheless,  confess  that  if  this 
alone  had  been  Paul's  intention,  first, 
the  passage  might  have  been  consider- 
ably curtailed,  and  next,  the  subject 
would  have  continued  uuiuterruptedly 
(ch.  viii.  1)  from  this  point,  instead 
of  having  much  that  was  irrelevant 
interwoven  with  it.  This  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  fact,  that  Paul,  with- 
out letting  fall  the  principal  theme  to 
which  he  returns  in  ch.  x.  14,  takes 
occasion  in  describing  his  procedure  as 
an  example  for  all  (ch.  xi.  1)  to  de- 
fend himself  on  those  points  which 
had  been  made  objects  of  attack  by  the 
adverse  parties  in  Corinth."  —  Olshmi- 
scn.  In  this  view  of  tho  apostle's  de- 
sign, in  which  commentators  generally 
agree,  it  will  bo  seen  that  tho  whole 
chapter  is  designed  to  illustrate  and 
enforce,  b^'  personal  example,  the  duty 
of  the  strong  to  forbear  the  full  exer- 
cise of  their  Christian  liberty,  lest  the 
weak  should  bo  led  astray;  at  the 
same  time  tho  writer  asserts  and  vin- 
dicates his  claims  to  tho  apostleship,  in 
proof  thiit  he  actually  possessed  such 
Christian  liberty.  "  Thus  tho  Avhole 
chapter  is  an  incidental  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  his  apostleship,  in  illus- 
tration of  tho  sentiment  advanced  in 
ch.  viii.  13,  that  ho  was  willing  to 
practise  self-denial  for  the  good  of 
others."  —  Barnes.      And    the  whole 


Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ?  are  not 
ye  111}^  work  in  llic  Lord  ? 

2  It'  I  be  not  an  apostle  unto 
others,  jat   doubtless  I  am   to 


discussion  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  general  question  stated  in  ch.  viii. 
1,  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  enlightened 
Christians  "  touching  things  ofiFerod 
unto  idols." 

1.  Am  I  not  an  apostle  ?  This  ques- 
tion lies  at  the  basis  of  what  follows, 
concerning  certain  rights  which  Paul 
possessed,  but  forbore  to  exercise,  will- 
ing to  deny  himself  rather  than  to  in- 
jure others.  It  seems  that  some  of 
the  false  teachers  at  Corinth  denied 
that  he  was  a  true  apostle,  for  reasons 
which  afterwards  appear  in  this  chap- 
ter. This  objection  ho  meets  with  in- 
terrogatories equivalent  to  assertions, 
establishing  his  claim  to  tho  apostle- 
ship, and  to  all  its  rights  and  privi- 
leges; and  then  proceeds  to  declare 
that  if  he  forbore  the  exercise  of  such 
rights  and  privileges,  it  was  not  be- 
cause he  lacked  the  liberty,  but  be- 
cause he  was  willing  to  practise  self- 
denial.  IT  Am  I  vot  free?  Do  I  not 
pcssess  Christian  libert}'-  in  its  full  ex- 
tent ?  Am  I  not  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  of  an  apostle?  The  special 
rights  referred  to,  besides  that  which 
he  had  already  declared  his  willing- 
ness to  forego,  ch.  viii.  13,  are  those 
of  tho  domestic  relations,  ver.  5,  and 
of  maintenance  by  the  church,  7-15, 
both  of  which  Paul  had  forborne  to 
exercise.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  his  forbearance  had  encouraged 
some  of  his  opposers  to  assort  that  he 
dared  not  insist  upon  these  rights  be- 
cause he  was  conscious  that  he  was  not 
a  true  apostle.  IT  Have  I  not  seer. 
Jrsus  Christ  our  Lord  ?  Equivalent  to, 
I  have  seen  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  assertion  is  made  in  direct  terms, 
ch.  XV.  8,  and  more  at  length,  Acts 
xxii.  3-10;  x.xvi.  12-18.  "  Paul  saw 
tho  Lord  twice.  First  in  his  journey 
to  Damascus,  when  he  was  marked  out 
for  an  apostle;  secondly,  in  his  trance 
at  Jerusalem,  when  he  was  marked  out 
for  the  apostle  of  tho  Gentiles.  Acts 
xxii.  21.  lie  alone,  among  tho  apos- 
tles, saw  the  Lord  after  his  ascension." 
—  Lightfoot.  "  The  apostles  boing  chos- 
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yon  :  for  the  seal  of  mine  apos- 
tleship  are  ye  in  the  Lord. 


en  to  be  witnesses  of  the  resurrection, 
it  was  requisite  that  St.  Paul,  being 
called  to  that  office,  should  also  see 
him  risen.  Hence  Ananias  speaks 
thus  to  him:  '  The  God  of  our  fathers 
hath  chosen  thee,  that  thou  shouldest 
see  the  Just  One,  and  shouldest  hear 
the  words  of  his  mouth ;  for  thou  shalt 
be  his  witness  to  all  men  of  what  thou 
hast  seen  and  heard.'  Acts  xxii.  14, 
15 ;  xxvi.  16.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  Christ  was  seen  of  him,  eh.  xv.  8; 
3'ea,  often  appeared  to  him  after  his 
resurrection.  Acts  xviii.  9,  and  xxii. 
18 ;  and  that  he  was  taught  the  gospel 
by  the  immediate  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Gal.  i.  12."  —Whitby.  Paul 
frequently  appeals  to  this  fact,  appar- 
ently admitting  that  this  mark  of 
apostleship  was  essential.  IT  Are  ye 
not  my  work  in  the  Lord  ?  Were  ye  not 
converted  by  my  ministiy  ?  Was  not 
I  the  instrument  by  which  ye  were 
called  into  the  church  ?  A  special 
circumstance  connected  with  his  labors 
at  Corinth  is  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing note.  But  on  general  principles 
he  claims  that  their  conversion  was  a 
proof  of  his  apostleship,  because  God 
had  blessed  his  labors  as  he  would  not 
bless  the  labors  of  an  impostor  pretend- 
ing to  speak  in  his  name. 

2.  If  I  be  not  cm  apostle  to  others, 
&c.  If  the  Corinthians  had  never 
witnessed  the  proofs  of  his  apostleship 
elsewhere,  they  could  not  deny  those 
which  had  been  exhibited  among  them- 
selves. Suppose  I  have  not  proved 
myself  to  be  an  apostle  to  others, 
doubtless  I  have  given  you  sufficient 
evidence.  IT  The  seal  of  mine  apostle- 
ship are  ye  in  the  Lord.  Ye  are  living 
witnesses  that  I  am  an  apostle.  I 
claimed  to  be  such,  and  God  blessed 
my  labors.  "My  preaching  was  not 
with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom, 
but  in  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and 
of  power,"  ch.  ii.  4.  "The  signs  of 
an  apostle  were  wrought  among  you, 
in  all  patience,  in  signs,  and  wonders, 
and  mighty  deeds."  2  Cor.  xii.  12. 
The  signs  which  I  exhibited  to  you 
were  a  sufficient  proof.  You  accepted 
the  proof,  and  believed  my  word.    The 


3  Mine  answer  to  them  that 
do  examine  me  is  this  : 


Lord  blessed  the  word  to  your  conver  • 
sion.  Thus  you  became  the  seal  of 
mine  apostleship.  As  long  as  you  be- 
lieve your  conversion  to  bo  genuine, 
you  have  sufficient  evidence  that  I  am 
no  impostor,  but  that  my  claim  is  well- 
founded  and  abundantly  authenticated 
by  the  miraculous  powers  which  you 
have  witnessed. 

3.  Mine  answer.  The  ward  a-nolo- 
yia  in  the  Scriptures  denotes  some- 
thing beyond  what  is  indicated  by  the 
English  word  apology,  and  implies  a 
conclusive  answer  or  defence.  It  is 
translated  answer  here  and  in  Acts 
XXV.  IG;  2  Tim.  iv.  IG;  1  Pet.  iii.  15; 
defence,  in  Acts  xxii.  1;  Phil.  i.  7,  17; 
and  clearing,  2  Cor.  vii.  11.  It  does 
not  occur  elsewhere.  It  indicates  here 
a  sufficient  defence  against  his  accus- 
ers; and  the  imagery  is  drawn  from 
courts  of  law.  IT  To  them  that  do  ex- 
amine me.  Or  condemn  me,  or  pass 
judgment  upon  me.  See  note  on  ch. 
iv.  3,  where  the  same  word  occurs. 
The  meaning  is,  to  them  that  condemn 
me  as  a  false  pretender  to  the  apostle- 
ship. This  is  a  manifest  allusion  to 
the  false  teachers,  who  attempted  to 
increase  their  own  influence  over  the 
church  by  destroying  the  reputation 
and  authority  of  Paul.  IT  Is  this. 
Commentators  difier,  as  to  the  refer- 
ence of  these  words.  Some  apply 
them  to  what  precedes:  as  if  he  had 
said,  This  is  my  defence  against  those 
who  deny  my  apostleship;  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  it.  The  more  com- 
mon opinion  is  that  the  words  refer  to 
what  follows;  in  which  case  the  course 
of  thought  may  be  expressed  thus: 
To  those  who  arrogantly  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  my  official  character,  and  pro- 
nounce me  to  be  not  an  apostle  because 
I  forbear  to  insist  on  all  apostolical 
rights  and  privileges,  I  give  this  an- 
swer:—  My  forbearance  to  exercise 
those  rights  is  not  occasioned  by  any 
doubts  of  my  authority,  but  it  is  a 
self-denial  to  which  I  willingly  submit 
for  the  good  of  others;  just  as  I  am 
willing  to  refrain  from  meats,  lest  my 
indulgence  might  lead  others  astray, 
ch.  viii.  13. 
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4  Have  we  not  power  to  eat 

and  to  drink? 

5  Have  we  not  power  to  lead 


4.  Have  we  not  power  to  eat  and  to 
drink  ?  Some  suppose  this  question 
refers  to  the  main  subject  stated  in  eh. 
viii.  1.  Have  not  we,  the  apostles, 
the  power,  the  right,  or  liberty,  to  eat 
and  drink  even  "  things  offered  unto 
idols?"  Yet  I  freely  renounce  that 
right  out  of  respect  to  others;  and  ye 
ought  to  do  likewise.  Others,  probably 
with  more  accuracy,  connect  this  verse 
with  what  follows,  and  understand  the 
apostle  to  speak  of  the  right  of  main- 
tenance to  which  all  the  apostles  were 
entitled,  but  which  he  did  not  enforce. 
"  The  right  which  all  the  ministers  of 
the  word  had  to  be  maintained  by  their 
disciples,  the  apostle  expressed  by  a 
right  to  eat  and  to  drink,  because 
Christ  had  said  to  the  twelve,  '  Provide 
neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass,  in 
your  purses ;  for  the  workman  is  worthy 
of  his  meat.'  Matt.  x.  9,  10.  In 
like  manner  to  the  seventy,  *  In  the 
same  house  abide,  eating  and  drinking 
such  things  as  they  give,  for  the  la- 
borer is  worthy  of  his  hire.'  Luke  x.  7. 
The  word  p)wcr  does  not  express  the 
apostle's  meaning.  Power  is  only  an 
ability  to  do  a  thing;  whereas  the 
apostle  means  a  riyht  to  do  what  he  is 
speaking  of."  —  Macknijht.  Paul's  ad- 
versaries seem  to  have  alleged  that 
the  apostles  claimed  the  right  to  be 
maintained  by  their  disciples;  but 
Paul  did  not  avail  himself  of  this 
right,  and  therefore  he  was  conscious 
that  he  did  not  possess  it:  in  other 
words,  he  was  conscious  that  he  was 
not  a  true  apostle.  To  this  allegation 
Paul  replies:  I  am  an  apostle;  I  have 
this  right;  for  his  interrogations  are 
designed  to  express  the  strongest 
affirmation,  which  is  enforced  by  se- 
veral arguments  which  follow.  But, 
he  continues,  I  do  not  use  my  liberty, 
not  because  I  doubt  my  authority  to 
do  so,  but  because  I  desire  the  highest 
good  of  those  among  whom  I  labor. 

5.  Have  we  not  power  ?  Have  we  not 
a  right?  See  note  on  ver.  4.  IT  To 
lead  about.  To  take  with  us  as  com- 
panions in  our  journeyings,  and  to 
have  them  maintained  by  the  churches, 


about  a  sister,  a  wife,  as  well  as 
other  apostles,  and  as  the  breth- 
ren of  the  Lord,  and  Cephas? 

as  the  course  of  the  argument  mani- 
festly implies.  IT  A  sister,  a  wife. 
"This  phrase  has  greatly  perplexed 
commentators.  But  the  simple  mean- 
ing seems  to  be,  a  wife  who  should  be  a 
Christian,  and  regarded  as  sustaining 
the  relation  of  a  Christian  sister."  — 
Barnes.  IT  As  well  as  other  apostles. 
"  Like  the  rest  of  the  apostles."  — 
Conybeare.  "As  do  also  the  other 
apostles."  —  Haweis.  Literally,  as 
also  the  other  apostles.  It  is  implied 
that  the  apostles,  generally  speaking, 
were  married,  and  that  their  wives, 
sometimes  at  least,  accompanied  them 
in  their  missionary  labors.  The  same 
fact  is  recognized  by  the  early  histo- 
rians, and  by  the  tradition  of  the 
church.  IT  And  as  the  brethren  of  the 
Lord.  See  note  on  Matt.  xiii.  55, 
where  "  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon, 
and  Judas,"  are  styled  "brethren"  of 
our  Lord.  In  the  early  part  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  his  brethren  did  not 
believe  him,  John  vii.  5,  and  even  re- 
presented him  as  "  beside  himself," 
not  in  a  fit  condition  to  go  at  large. 
See  note  on  Mark  iii.  21.  It  would 
seem  they  afterwards  believed  and  be- 
came laborers  in  the  gospel  ministry. 
IF  And  Cephas.  Peter.  See  note  on 
Matt.  xvi.  18.  "  From  this  we  learn 
that  Peter,  here  called  by  his  original 
name,  continued  to  live  with  his  wife 
after  ho  became  an  apostle ;  also,  that 
Peter,  as  an  apostle,  possessed  no  rights 
which  were  not  common  to  Paul,  and 
to  all  the  rest.  These  facts  I  mention 
because,  traced  to  their  obvious  conse- 
quences, they  utterly  subvert  the  main 
pillars  of  popery." — Mackniyht.  "  Peter 
and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  are  men- 
tioned especially  as  being  those  most 
esteemed  by  the  Jewish  party,  at 
whom  the  apostle  here  glances, —  Peter, 
as  the  head  of  the  Jewish  church,  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord  as  closely  con- 
nected by  earthly  lineage  with  our 
Lord,  and  one  of  them  probably  the 
head  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem."  — 
Stanley.  There  are  grave  doubts, 
however,  whether  the  apostle  James, 
who  presided  over  the  church  at  Jeru- 
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6  Or  I  only  and  Barnabas, 
have  not  we  power  to  forbear 
working? 

7  Who  goeth  a  warfare  any 


salem,  was  one  of  "  the  brethren  of  the 
Lord."  See  note  on  Matt.  xiii.  55. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  Paul  de- 
signed in  this  verse  to  assert  the  right 
of  maintenance  for  himself  and  for  his 
wife,  if  he  chose  to  marry.  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  he  had  the 
further  design  to  refer  to  his  celibacy 
as  another  instance  of  his  self-denial. 
He  did  not  abstain  from  marriage  on 
account  of  its  unlawfulness,  or  because 
he  had  no  right  to  marry,  ch.  vii.  28. 
He  had  an  equal  right  with  the  other 
apostles  to  form  a  matrimonial  con- 
nection. But  he  refrained,  for  the 
purpose  of  devoting  himself  more  ex- 
clusively to  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel.  He  denied  himself,  for  the 
benefit  of  others;  and  this  was  the 
great  duty  which  he  taught  in  ch. 
viii.,  and  which  it  was  the  object  of 
this  chapter  to  enforce  by  an  appeal 
to  his  own  example. 

6.  Or  I  only  and  Barnabas.  "  From 
this  expression  one  would  indeed  think 
that  the  Judaizing  Christians,  who 
were  the  main  cause  of  St.  Paul's  un- 
easiness in  this  respect,  had  a  peculiar 
spleen  against  those  two  apostles  of 
the  uncircumcision,  who  were  so  in- 
strumental in  procuring  and  publish- 
ing the  Jerusalem  decree,  which  de- 
termined the  controversy  so  directly 
in  favor  of  the  believing  Gentiles.  It 
seems  probable  from  ver.  12,  that  Bar- 
nabas supported  himself  by  the  labor 
of  his  hands  when  at  Corinth,  as  well 
as  St.  Paul."  —  Doddridge.  IT  Have 
not  we  power  to  forbear  working  ?  That 
is,  at  manual  employment,  for  our  own 
maintenance.  In  other  words,  are  we 
only  excepted  from  the  general  rule, 
and  have  we  alone  no  right  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  church,  like  the  other 
apostles  ?  In  a  subsequent  portion  of 
the  chapter,  Paul  distinctly  declares, 
what  is  here  implied,  that  they  relin- 
quished a  public  maintenance,  not  be- 
cause they  had  no  right  to  demand  it, 
but  because  they  would  not  be  burden- 
some to  the  brethren;  they  practised 
Belf-denial  for  the  good  of  others. 


time  at  his  own  charges  ?  who 
planteth  a  vineyard,  and  eat- 
eth  not  of  the  fruit  thereof  ? 
or  who    feedeth   a   flock,   and 

7.  The  right  of  apostles  and  minis- 
ters of  the  word  to  a  maintenance  by 
the  church,  is  illustrated  by  an  appeal 
to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  in  this 
verse;  to  the  Mosaic  law,  in  ver.  8-12 ; 
to  the  established  custom  of  the  Jew- 
ish priesthood,  in  ver.  13 ;  and  to  the 
express  command  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in 
ver.  14.  The  i-eference  to  the  ordina- 
ry affairs  of  life  embraces  three  exam- 
ples, military,  agricultural,  and  pasto- 
ral. IT  Who  goeth  a  warfare.  Who 
pei'forms  the  duties  of  a  soldier.  The 
Christian  life  is  sometimes  compared 
by  this  apostle  to  a  warfare,  1  Tim. 
i.  18;  and  he  exhorts  his  beloved  son 
in  the  faith,  his  co-worker  in  the  gos- 
pel ministry,  to  "endure  hardness  as  a 
good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ."  2  Tim. 
ii.  3.  But  the  reference  here  is  doubt- 
less to  military  men,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  It  was  their  duty, 
not  only  to  preserve  the  life  and 
property  of  their  friends,  but  to  slay 
and  destroy  their  enemies.  Was  the 
labor  of  an  apostle  less  meritorious? 
The  soldier,  by  common  consent,  is 
entitled  to  fair  compensation.  The 
most  which  the  scriptures  require  of 
him,  in  this  respect,  is  that  he  be  con- 
tent with  his  wages.  Luke  iii.  14. 
And  is  not  he  who  devotes  his  time, 
his  talents,  his  strength,  his  life,  to 
the  task  of  promoting  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  as  well  entitled  to  a  com- 
fortable provision  for  his  wants,  as  he 
whose  occupation,  however  beneficial 
on  the  whole,  almost  necessarily  in- 
volves the  misery  and  destruction  of 
many  ?  ^  At  his  own  charges.  See 
note  on  Luke  iii.  14,  where  the  same 
word  is  translated  wages.  IT  Who 
planteth  a  vineyard,  &c.  What  induce- 
ment has  the  husbandman  to  plant, 
unless  he  may  expect  also  to  gather  ? 
Labor  is  encouraged  by  the  right  of 
private  property.  Society  could  not 
well  exist  without  it.  Permanent  im- 
provements, cultivation  with  reference 
to  a  distant  harvest,  would  be  neglect- 
ed, unless  the  cultivator  might  expect 
to  derive  his  maintenance  from  the 
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eateth  not  of  the  milk  of  the 
flock? 

8  Say  I  these  things  as  a 
man  ?  or  saith  not  the  kiw  the 
same  also  ? 

9  For  it  is  written  in  the  law 

fruits  of  his  labor.  Not  only  is  such 
reward  secui-ed  for  his  encouragement, 
but  it  is  regarded  as  his  just  due.  So, 
also,  if  the  faithful  minister  labor  in 
the  moral  vineyard,  and  strive,  by 
cultivating  the  Christian  graces  and 
pruning  the  vicious  propensities,  to 
make  men  fruitful  in  good  works,  it  is 
just  that  he  should  be  maintained,  as 
a  recompense  for  his  services.  IT  Or 
who  feedeth  a  flock,  &c.  In  the  East, 
one  principal  occupation  was  the  tend- 
ing of  flocks;  and  from  this  occupa- 
tion some  of  the  most  beautiful  images 
in  the  scriptures  are  drawn.  See  notes 
on  John  xxi.  15,  16.  The  shepherd  is 
always  allowed  a  maintenance  by  the 
owner  of  the  flock,  so  also  is  he  justly 
entitled  to  a  maintenance  who  devotes 
his  life  to  the  care  and  nourishment  of 
the  flock  of  Christ.  By  these  three 
examples,  the  apostle  shows  that  what 
he  claims  as  the  right  of  faithful  min- 
isters, is  allowed  to  be  just  in  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life. 

8.  Say  I  these  things  as  a  man  ? 
Do  I  thus  speak  without  any  higher 
than  human  authority  ?  IT  Or,  saith 
not  the  law  the  same  also  ?  Doth  not 
the  Mosaic  law  recognize  the  same 
principle?  namely,  that  the  faithful 
laborer  justly  deserves  a  maintenance  7 
The  Jewish  portion  of  the  church,  to 
whom  this  question  was  addressed,  ac- 
knowledged the  abiding  force  of  the 
moral  precepts  contained  in  the  law, 
whether  they  continued  to  observe  the 
ritual  or  not. 

9.  For  it  is  written,  &c.,  Deut.  xxv. 
4.  Of  course  the  apostle  does  not  claim 
that  the  passage  quoted  originally  re- 
ferred to  ministers  of  the  gospel.  He 
quotes  it  as  a  proper  illustration  of 
the  principle  for  which  he  contends. 
IT  Thou  shall  not  muzzle  the  mouth  of 
the  ox.  The  practice  of  muzzling  the 
mouths  of  oxen,  dogs,  and  other  ani- 
mals, yet  exists,  and  retains  its  name. 
It  consists  in  fastening  a  strap  around 


of  Moses,  Thou  shalt  not  muz- 
zle the  month  of  the  ox  that 
treacleth  out  the  corn.  Doth 
God  take  care  for  oxen  ? 

10  Or  saith  he  it  altogether 
for  our  sakes  ?     For  our  sakes, 

the  jaws,  suflBciently  tight  to  prevent 
the  animal  from  biting;  or  in  placing 
a  basket  over  the  mouth,  fastened  to 
the  head,  by  which  eating  is  pre- 
vented, but  breathing  is  not  made 
difficult.  This  prohibition  is  often 
quoted  as  an  evidence  of  the  humane 
character  of  the  Jewish  law.  Even  the 
comfort  of  brutes  was  provided  for; 
the  Sabbath  was  a  day  of  rest  to  them 
as  well  as  to  men ;  and  they  were  not 
to  be  prevented  from  satisfying  the 
cravings  of  hunger,  when  laboring  in 
the  midst  of  food.  IT  That  treadcth  out 
the  corn.  Anciently,  and  even  now,  in 
the  East,  cattle  wore  driven  over  the 
grain,  which  was  placed  in  heaps  for 
the  purpose,  instead  of  threshing  it  by 
the  modern  processes.  See  note  on 
Matt.  iii.  12.  Corn  denoted  grain 
generally,  whether  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
or  aught  else  which  might  be  convert- 
ed into  bread.  IT  Doth  God  take  care 
for  oxen  ?  Paul  does  not  deny  that 
God  takes  care  for  oxen,  and  that  he 
gave  this  command  for  their  benefit. 
The  force  of  his  question  is,  Doth  God 
take  care  exclusively  for  oxen  ?  Was 
this  command  designed  for  their  bene- 
fit alone?  Was  it  not  rather  the  dec- 
laration of  an  important  principle, 
universal  in  its  application?  The 
divine  laws  are  not  partial,  but  uni- 
versal in  their  character;  the  great 
principles  of  justice,  equity,  and  mer- 
cy, underlie  them  all. 

10.  Or  said  he  it  altogether  for  our 
sakes  ?  The  meaning  is,  not  that  this 
command  was  given  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  ministers  or  men ;  for  this  is 
contrary  to  its  plain  language.  The 
word  -Qi'TCDj,  hero  translated  altogether, 
has  the  same  translation  in  ch.  v.  10; 
but  it  is  rendered  surely,  in  Luke  iv. 
23;  all  means,  in  Acts  xviii.  21;  I 
Cor.  ix.  22;  must  needs,  in  Acts  xxi. 
22;  no  doubt,  in  Acts  xxviii.  4;  no 
wise,  in  Rom.  iii.  9 ;  at  all,  in  ch.  xvi. 
12.     Certainly  or  surely  would  express 
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no  doubt,  this  is  written :  that  he 
that  ploLigheth  should  plough  in 
hope  ;  and  that  he  that  thresh- 
eth  in  hope  should  be  partaker 
of  his  hope. 


the  meaning  of  the  word  here  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  The  idea  is,  Hath 
God  so  spoken  with  exclusive  reference 
to  the  welfare  of  oxen,  or  did  he  cer- 
tainly design  our  benefit  also  ?  Is  this 
an  arbitrary  command,  limited  to  a 
single  case  ?  or  does  it  express  a  gen^ 
eral  principle,  applicable  to  all  cases  ? 
^  Fjrour  salces,  djubtless,  this  is  written. 
It  is  doubtless  a  general  principle  of 
equity  and  mercy,  which  should  govern 
men  in  their  transactions  with  each 
other,  as  well  as  in  their  treatment  of 
beasts.  This  is  all  which  the  language 
necessarily  implies.  No  exclusive  ref- 
erence was  made  by  Moses  to  ministers 
or  any  other  class  of  men;  but  the 
principle  on  which  his  command  was 
founded  was  applicable  to  all.  ^  Thit 
he  that  ■phujhcth,  &c.  He  who  culti- 
vates the  earth  should  have  a  reason- 
able hope  of  remuneration,  else  he  has 
no  encouragement  to  labor.  In  like 
manner  God's  husbandmen  should  have 
hope  of  an  equitable  support.  IT  And 
he  that  thrcshcth  in  hipe,  &c.  "  And  the 
thresher  to  thresh  with  hope  to  share 
in  the  produce  of  his  toil." — Conybeare. 
The  same  idea  is  conveyed,  as  before, 
with  a  change  of  imagery. 

11.  If  we.  have  sown  unto  you  spirit- 
ual thinys.  The  agricultural  metaphor 
is  continued.  Tiie  preaching  of  the 
gospel  is  frequently  described  as  the 
sowing  of  seed.  Matt.  xiii.  3-8,  18-23. 
If  wo  have  preached  the  gospel  to  you, 
and  made  you  acquainted  with  its  holy 
precepts  and  glorious  promises.  If  wo 
have  encountered  labor,  and  hardship, 
and  exposed  ourselves  to  persecution, 
in  sowing  the  seeds  of  spiritual  truth 
among  you.  IT  Is  it  a  great  thiny,  &G. 
Is  it  more  than  equitable,  that  you 
should  minister  to  our  te  nporal  wants  ? 
Such  is  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
ordinary  aSairs  of  life,  enforced  by  the 
principle  on  which  the  command  to 
deal  justly  even  with  beasts  is  founded. 
The  ox  should  share  in  the  fruit  of  his 
labor.     So  also  the  soldier,  the  shep- 


11  If  we  have  sown  unto  you 
spiritual  things,  is  it  a  great 
thing  if  we  shall  reap  your  car- 
nal things  ? 

12  If  others  be  partakers  of 

herd,  and  the  husbandman.  And  thus 
also  is  the  faithful  laborer  in  the  gos- 
pel field  entitled  to  maintenance,  as  au 
equivalent  for  his  ministry  in  spiritual 
things.  ^  Carnal  thinys.  Things  need- 
ful to  the  body,  such  as  food  and  rai- 
ment. "But  then  Chrysostom  and 
Theophylact  observe,  that  he  saith  not, 
who  goeth  to  warfare,  and  is  not  rich  ? 
Who  plants  a  vineyard,  and  heaps  not 
up  gold  of  the  fruits  of  it  ?  Who  feeds 
a  flock,  and  makes  not  a  merchandise 
of  the  sheep  ?  Teaching  us,  that  the 
spiritual  pastor  should  be  content  with 
little,  and  seek  only  what  is  necessary, 
not  what  is  superfluous." — Whitby. 
In  the  apostolic  age,  the  wants  of 
preachers  were  simple  and  easily  sup- 
plied ;  and  the  apostle  earnestly  in- 
sists that  they  should  be  supplied  by 
the  church,  as  no  more  than  an  equi- 
table acknowledgment  of  their  services, 
[f  preachers  had  never  demanded  more, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  an  unwill- 
ingness to  respond  would  ever  have 
been  developed  in  the  church.  But 
the  love  of  wealth  and  the  pride  of  lifo 
have  sometimes  been  manifested  by 
the  clergy,  as  well  as-  by  the  laity. 
Their  demands  have  sometimes  been 
regarded  as  extravagant,  tt  is  not 
surprising  that  such  demands  should 
be  unwillingly  met  by  the  people  ;  and 
that  through  unwillingness  to  minister 
to  extravagance,  they  should  not  al- 
ways provide  cheerfully  even  things 
necessary  and  convenient.  In  the 
present  day,  a  clergyman  may  reason- 
ably claim  to  be  placed,  in  "carnal 
things,"  on  an  equality  with  his  peo- 
ple ;  that  is,  to  be  enabled  to  live  as 
well  as  they  do,  and  make  as  good 
provision  for  old  age  as  they  do,  on 
the  average.  If  they  do  not  thus  pro- 
vide for  him,  they  fail  to  do  what 
the  apostle  enjoins.  But  if  bis  heart 
be  fixed  on  abundant  riches  and  luxu- 
rious living,  I  see  not  bow  his  claim 
can  be  maintained  against  the  poor^ 
by  the  apostle's  language  here. 
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this  power  over  3^011,  are  not  we 
rather?  Nevertheless  we  have 
not  used  this  power  ,•  but  suffer 
ail  things,  lest  we  should  hin- 
der the  gospel  of  Christ. 


12.  If  others.  Other  apostles  ; 
other  true  ministers  of  the  word. 
Perhaps  Paul  may  have  intended  a 
reference  to  the  false  teachers  at 
Corinth,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
claimed  and  received  a  munificent  re- 
ward for  their  labors.  IT  Be  partakers 
of  this  pzwer.  Or  this  rightful  claim 
for  a  maintenance.  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  right  was  denied  to  others  ; 
nor  even  to  Paul ;  for  his  forbearance 
of  this  right  was  alleged  against  him 
as  an  evidenceof  his  consciousness  that 
ho  was  not  a  true  apostle.  The  charge 
against  him  was,  not  that  he  claimed 
a  reward  which  he  did  not  deserve  ; 
but  that  he  did  not  claim  what  he  did 
deserve,  if  he  were  a  true  apostle.  In 
reply,  he  asserts  his  right  distinctly  ; 
and  then  gives  his  reason  for  not  claim- 
ing it  ;  namely,  that  he  was  willing  to 
deny  himself,  at  much  personal  incon- 
venience, for  their  benefit,  just  as  he 
was  willing  to  abstain  from  meats,  lest 
he  should  cause  a  weak  brother  to  of- 
fend. Ch.  viii.  13.  It  was  a  principle 
of  love,  not  of  feai",  which  actuated 
him.  IT  Are  not  we  rather  ?  Is  not 
our  claim  stronger  than  theirs,  since  we 
laid  the  foundation  on  which  they  have 
builded,  and  sowed  the  seed  which,  at 
best,  they  have  only  cultivated? 
IT  Nevertheless  we  have  not  used  this  power. 
"We  have  claimed  no  support  from  you. 
We  have  maintained  ourselves  by  our 
own  labor.  See  Acts  xviii.  3  ;  xx.  34. 
IT  But  suffer  all  thinys.  Or  forbear  the 
exercise  of  our  lawful  rights  ;  and,  ra- 
ther than  the  gospel  should  bo  hin- 
dered, we  endure  privations,  even  ac- 
tual hunger,  and  thirst,  and  nakedness, 
and  lack  of  permanent  shelter,  and  also 
"  labor,  working  with  our  own  hands," 
ch.  iv.  11,  12.  IT  Lest  we  sh  mid  hinder 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  Lost  we  should 
oppress  and  discourage  you,  by  making 
the  gospel  burdensome,  ver.  18  ;  and 
lest  our  enemies  should  have  any  pos- 
sible reason  to  accuse  us  of  a  mercenary 
spirit,  and  thus  cast  odium  upon  the 


13  Do  ye  not  know  that  they 
which  minister  about  holy  things 
live  of  the  things  of  the  temple  ? 
and  they  which  wait  at  the  altar 
are  partakers  with  the  altar  ? 

gospel  itself.  This  is  the  point  to 
which  the  whole  preceding  argument 
in  this  chapter  is  directed  ;  namely, 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
embraced  in  ch.  viii.  13,  he  had  been 
willing  and  accustomed  to  practise 
self-denial  in  things  lawful,  for  the 
sake  of  the  benefit  which  might  result 
to  others. 

13.  Do  ye  not  know,  &c.  "To  the 
observation,  that  he  abstained  from  the 
exercise  of  the  right  belonging  to  him, 
Paul  adds  that  he  wished  to  give  no 
offence  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  This 
can,  in  agreement  with  Acts  xx.  23,  33, 
seq.,  only  be  understood  that  he  did  not 
wish  the  gospel  to  be  regarded  as  a 
meansof  worldly  gain.  Yet,  unwilling 
for  a  moment  to  sanction  the  suppo- 
sition that  this  was  wrongly  done  by 
the  other  teachers,  who  made  use  of 
their  lawful  claim  on  the  churches,  he 
adduces  in  aldition  the  parallel  of  the 
priesthood  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  a 
proof  that  the  acceptance  of  mainte- 
nance by  the  preachers  of  the  gospel 
was  not  unbecoming,  and  observes  that 
living  by  the  gospel  was  appointed  to 
his  followers  in  the  words  of  our  Lord 
himself." — Olshausen.  IT  That  they 
which  minister  about  holy  thinys.  Prob- 
ably the  Levites  are  referred  to;  for 
this  portion  of  the  argument  seems  to 
be  chiefly  addressed  to  the  Jewish  por- 
tion of  the  church.  The  fact  alleged 
in  the  following  woi'ds,  however,  was 
equally  true  of  those  among  the  heath- 
en, who  assisted  in  the  idolatrous  sacri- 
fices. IT  Live  of  the  thinys  of  the  temple. 
Have  their  share  of  those  things  which 
are  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  thus  derive 
a  maintenance.  IT  And  they  which 
wait  at  the  altar.  The  priests,  whose 
business  it  was  to  place  the  sacrifices 
on  the  altar.  IT  Are  partakers  with  the 
altar  ?  A  portion  of  the  sacrifice  was 
expressly  appointed  to  bo  eaten  by  the 
priests.  A  part  was  to  be  burned,  and 
a  part  to  be  thus  eaten.  Thus,  the 
altar  and  the  priests  were  partakers 
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14  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  or- 
dained that  they  which  preach 
the  gospel  should  live  of  the 
gospel. 


with  each  other.  For  this  legal  pro- 
vision made  for  the  maintenance  of 
both  priests  and  Levites,  see  Lev.  vi., 
vii.,  and  Deut.  xviii.  3-8.  The  argu- 
ment is,  if  this  was  commanded  as  right 
and  proper  under  the  law,  it  must  be 
equally  right  and  proper  now  ;  for  the 
principle  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  that 
they  who  minister  in  spiritual  things 
are  entitled  to  a  temporal  maintenance. 
But  the  apostle  does  not  leave  the  sub- 
ject thus  ;  he  shows,  in  the  next  verse, 
that  the  Lord  recognized  this  principle, 
and  distinctly  declared  that  it  was  yet 
in  force. 

14.  For  even  so  hath  the  Lord  or- 
dained. See  Matt.  x.  10  ;  Luke  x.  7. 
IT  That  they  which  preach  the  gospel. 
They  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
work  of  the  gospel.  This  includes  not 
only  the  apostles,  but  all  faithful  minis- 
ters of  the  word.  The  same  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  our  Lord,  in  the 
places  last  cited  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  twelve  apostles  and  of  the  seventy 
disciples.  IT  Should  live  of  the  gospel. 
"  Should  be  supported  and  maintained 
in  this  work." — Barnes.  Their  main- 
tenance should  result  from  their  work. 
They  who  hear  the  gospel  and  profit  by 
it,  are  morally  bound  to  maintain  him 
who  preaches  it. 

15.  But  I  have  used  none  of  these 
things.  The  claim  is  just  and  equita- 
ble ;  but  I  have  never  enforced  it.  I 
had  a  right  to  a  maintenance  when 
I  labored  among  you  for  eighteen 
months,  making  known  to  you  Christ 
and  him  crucified  as  the  foundation  of 
your  faith;  but  I  did  not  claim  it.  I 
labored  with  my  own  hands,  and  sup- 
plied my  wants  by  the  practice  of  my 
handicraft.  See  Acts  xviii.  1-11.  The 
same  course  was  pursued  by  Paul  at 
Ephesus,  Acts  xx.  33-35,  and  prob- 
ably at  other  places  during  his  whole 
ministry,  except  while  he  was  impris- 
oned. The  fact  was  not  denied  by  his 
adversaries  :  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
made  the  ground  of  an  allegation 
against  him.    The  allegation  he  re- 

11 


15  But  I  have  used  none  of 
these  things :  neither  have  I 
written  these  things  that  it 
should  be   so  done  unto   me  : 

fates  in  this  chapter,  by  vindicating 
his  claims  to  the  apostleship,  and  to 
all  its  rights  and  privileges;  at  the 
same  time  showing  that  his  forbear- 
ance was  induced  by  the  same  spirit 
which  he  manifested  in  ch.  viii.  13. 
IT  Neither  have  I  written  these  things,  &c. 
I  have  not  thus  proved  my  right  to  a 
maintenance,  in  order  to  enforce  my 
claim,  or  to  induce  you  to  make  pro- 
vision for  my  wants.  I  do  it  merely 
to  vindicate  my  right,  and  to  repel  the 
insinuation  that  I  forbear  its  enforce- 
ment in  consequence  of  any  doubts  as 
to  my  apostleship.  Though  I  have 
this  right,  I  do  not  even  now  desire  to 
avail  myself  of  it.  I  neither  wish  you 
to  send  me  a  supply  for  my  wants,  nor 
do  I  expect  you  to  make  provision  for 
mo  when  I  next  visit  you.  It  accords 
better  with  the  principles  which  guide 
my  conduct,  that  I  should  decline  a 
maintenance  at  your  hands.  IT  For  it 
were  better  for  me  to  die.  Death  by 
want  and  privation  seems  to  be  hero 
intended;  for  this  only  could  be  re- 
garded as  depending  on  the  lack  of 
that  maintenance  which  he  had  a  right 
to  demand,  but  declined  to  receive. 
This  is  a  strong  expression,  denoting 
the  most  intense  earnestness.  For  the 
reason  immediately  assigned,  he  would 
rather  suffer  absolute  starvation  than 
depart  from  his  uniform  rule  of  "  mak- 
ing the  gospel  of  Christ  without 
charge "  to  the  brethren,  ver.  18. 
IT  Than  that  any  man  should  make  my 
glorying  void.  Or  rejoicing,  as  the  same 
word  is  translated  in  Gal.  vi.  4 ;  Phil, 
i.  2G;  Heb.  iii.  6.  His  rejoicing,  his 
conscious  sense  of  having  fully  per- 
formed his  duty,  might  be  made  void 
through  accepting  a  maintenance,  (1) 
by  giving  his  adversaries  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  that  he  was  mercenary, 
and  that  he  preached  the  gospel  for 
his  individual  profit;  and  (2)  although 
he  might  know  that  such  a  charge 
was  false,  he  would  at  least  lose  that 
peculiar  joy  which  he  experienced  in 
the  cousideratiou  that  all  his  apostolio 
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for  it  were  better  for  me  to  die, 
than  that  any  man  should  make 
my  glorying  A'oid. 

16  For  though  I  preach  the 
gospel,  I  have  nothing  to 
glory  of  :   for  necessity  is  laid 

labors  were  gratuitous,  and  that  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  weli'are  of  his 
brethren,  solely  from  a  desire  to  bene- 
fit them.  "  By  preaching  the  gospel 
free  of  expense,  the  apostle  rendered 
it  the  more  acceptable  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  drew  them  the  more  readily  to 
hear  him.  There  was  another  reason, 
also,  for  his  demanding  no  reward  for 
preaching;  namely,  that  in  future 
ages  mankind  might  be  sensible  that 
in  preaching  the  gospel  he  was  not 
animated  by  any  worldly  motive,  but 
merely  by  a  full  persuasion  of  its 
truth.  Foreseeing,  therefore,  that  his 
disinterestedness  would  in  all  ages  be 
a  strong  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  gos- 
pel, the  apostle  gloried  in  preaching 
it  to  all  men  without  fee  or  reward." 
—  Mackni'jht.  It  is  manifest  that 
Paul  attached  a  peculiar  value  to  the 
gratuitous  character  of  his  preaching, 
as  will  be  seen  more  fully  in  the  suc- 
ceeding verses.  He  would  not  on  any 
account  be  deprived  of  this  source  of 
rejoicing.  But  while  he  resolutely 
maintained  his  right  to  support  by  the 
church,  he  would  rather  die  of  want 
than  to  receive  it. 

16.  For  though  I  preach  the  gospel, 
&c.  In  ver.  lo  the  apostle  speaks  of 
his  "  glorying,"  or  rejoicing,  which  he 
valued  more  highly  than  even  life. 
In  this  and  the  following  two  verses, 
he  indicates  the  foundation  of  that 
glorying.  IT  /  have  nothiny  to  glory  of. 
More  literally,  this  is  not  glorying 
to  me;  or  this  is  not  the  foundation 
of  my  glorying.  "  This  gives  me 
no  cause  of  boasting."  —  ConybKnrc. 
"  He  here  says  that  joy  or  glorying  did 
not  consist  in  the  simple  fact  that  he 
preached  the  gospel;  for  necessity  was 
laid  on  him;  there  was  some  other 
cause  and  source  of  his  joy  or  glorying 
than  that  simple  fact,  ver.  18.  Oth- 
ers preached  the  gospel  also;  in  com- 
mon with  them,  it  might  be  a  source 
of  joy  that  he  preached  the  gospel; 


upon  me;  yea,  woe  is  unto 
me,  if  I  preach  not  the  gos- 
pel ! 

17  For  if  I  do  this  thing  will- 
ingly, I  have  a  reward :  but  if 
against  my  will,  a  dispensation 


but  it  was  not  the  source  of  his  pccu' 
liar  joy,  for  he  had  been  called  into 
the  apostleship  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  it  inevitable  that  he  should 
preach  the  gospel.  His  glorying  was 
of  another  kind."  —  Barnes.  IT  For 
necessity  is  laid  upon  me.  Paul  had  re- 
ceived a  personal  command  from  the 
Lord  Jesus  to  preach  the  gospel,  and 
he  could  not  conceive  the  idea  of  being 
"disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vis- 
ion." Acts  xxvi.  12-20.  Arrested  as 
he  had  been  in  his  career  of  wicked 
persecution,  converted  by  a  miracu- 
lous revelation  of  the  Lord,  and  spe- 
cially appointed  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  Gentiles,  ho  felt  irresistibly 
bound  to  be  faithful  in  that  service, 
under  a  moral  necessity  to  preach. 
Mere  obedience  to  this  command,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  or  unavoidable 
duty  was  no  foundation  for  glorying 
or  rejoicing.  IT  Yea,  woe  is  unto  me, 
&c.  I  should  be  justly  miserable  if  I 
failed  to  preach  the  gospel  in  direct 
disobedience  to  the  heavenly  com- 
mand. Paul  could  never  forget  that 
ho  had  once  been  "a  blasphemer,  and 
a  persecutor,  and  injurious  " ;  and  that 
the  grace  of  our  Lord,  manifested  in 
his  forgiveness  and  call  to  the  apostle- 
ship, was  "exceeding  abundant."  1 
Tim.  i.  13,  14.  On  the  one  hand, 
therefore,  if  he  was  simply  obedient, 
he  regarded  it  as  a  very  slight  ac- 
knowledgment of  such  rich  favors, 
and  instead  of  glorying  in  it,  he  would 
have  esteemed  himself  as  but  an  un- 
profitable servant,  Luke  xvii.  10  ; 
on  the  other,  if  ho  had  proved  disobe- 
dient, he  would  have  regarded  it  as 
the  most  inexcusable  ingratitude,  and 
the  sharpest  stings  of  an  outraged  con- 
science would  have  followed.  Under 
such  circumstances,  his-glorying  or  re- 
joicing was  not  the  result  of  merely 
preaching  the  gospel.  It  arose  from 
something  else. 

17.     For  if  I  do  this  thing  willingly. 
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of  the  gospel  is  committed  unto 
me. 

18  What  is  my  reward  then  ? 


"  If  I  preach  so  as  to  show  that  my 
heart  is  in  it;  that  I  am  not  com- 
pelled. If  I  pursue  such  a  course  as 
to  show  that  I  prefer  it  to  all  other 
employments.  If  Paul  took  a  com- 
pensation for  his  services,  he  could  not 
well  do  this;  if  he  did  not,  he  showed 
that  his  heart  was  in  it,  and  that  he 
preferred  the  work  to  all  others.  Even 
though  he  had  been  in  a  manner  com- 
pelled to  engage  in  that  work,-  yet  he 
so  acted  in  the  work  as  to  show  that  it 
had  his  hearty  preference.  This  was 
done  by  his  submitting  to  voluntary 
self-denials  and  sacrifices  in  order  to 
spread  the  Saviour's  name."  —  Barnes. 
"  For  if  I  do  this  thing  willingly ;  if  I 
choose  to  take  nothing  for  preaching 
the  gospel  when  I  am  under  no  obli- 
gation so  to  do,  I  have  a  special  re- 
ward, and  may  glory  in  it;  but  if 
against  my  will  I  preach  tho  gospel, 
yet  am  I  under  a  necessity  of  doing 
this,  and  therefore  cannot  glory  in  it, 
or  expect  any  special  reward  for  it, 
since  a  dispensation  of  the  gospel  is 
committed  to  me,  and  so  in  that  I  only 
can  discharge  my  trust."  —  Whitby. 
IT  /  have  a  reward.  See  note  on  ver. 
18.  IT  But  if  against  my  will.  If  I 
preach  by  constraint,  merely  by  com- 
mand, or  through  fear  of  the  "woe" 
which  accompanies  disobedience;  or 
if  I  preach  for  hire,  as  I  might  seem 
to  do,  if  I  should  receive  compensa- 
tion; in  either  case  my  service  would 
appear  to  be  rendered  unwillingly. 
The  idea  is  implied  that  such  unwill- 
ing service  receives  no  reward;  and 
thus  this  clause  forms  a  proper  con- 
trast with  the  preceding.  IT  A  dispen- 
sation of  the  gospel  is  committed  unto 
me.  Or,  stewardship  of  the  gospel.  See 
Luke  xvi.  2-4,  where  the  same  word 
occurs;  a  similar  word  is  used  in  ch. 
iv.  1,  2.  I  must  preach  the  gospel, 
whether  willingly  or  unwillingly. 
Even  if  I  go  to  the  work  like  a  slave 
under  the  eye  of  a  task-master,  I  must 
perform  it.  But  such  service  deserves 
no  reward.  This  nnLurally  introduces 
the  question  in  the  next  verse. 

18.      What  is  my  reward  then  ?     Ev- 


Vertly  that,  when  I  jDreach  the 
gospel,  I  may  make  the  gospel 
of  Christ  without  charge,  that 

idently  the  same  which  is  mentioned 
in  ver.  17,  and  that  which  was  the 
cause  or  foundation  of  the  apostle's 
glorying,  ver.  15,  16.  It  is  generally 
understood  by  commentators  that  this 
reward  consisted  in  happiness  in  the 
future  life ;  in  some  peculiar  mark  of 
approbation  to  be  bestowed  in  heaven ; 
in  a  word,  that  it  was  a  "  reward  in 
the  world  to  come,  which  is  promised 
to  those  who  engage  heartily,  and  la- 
boriously, and  successfully,  in  turning 
sinners  to  God."  But  to  this  interpi-e- 
tation  there  are  grave  objections.  (1.) 
Paul  uniformly  represented  the  bless- 
ings of  the  future  life  as  bestowed 
freely  by  divine  grace;  never  as  the 
reward  of  works.  See  notes  on  Rom. 
iv.  4,5;  V.  21;  xi.  35.  The  expecta- 
tion of  a  reward  in  heaven  for  the  per- 
formance of  duties  on  the  earth  would 
be  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  views 
of  the  doctrine  of  life  and  immortal- 
ity. (2.)  There  is  nothing  in  the 
context  which  requires  us  to  suppose 
he  was  speaking  of  a  reward  after 
death,  even  if  we  could  suppose  him 
capable  of  believing  that  earthly  ser- 
vices merited  heavenly  rewards.  (3.) 
In  ver.  15,  he  distinctly  intimates  that 
if  he  should  receive  maintenance  from 
the  Corinthians,  his  glorying  would 
thereby  become  void.  But  he  gloried 
in  his  reward;  and  if  his  glorying  was 
made  void,  it  would  be  because  he 
failed  to  receive  a  reward.  It  surely 
needs  no  argument  to  show  the  absurd- 
ity of  supposing  that  the  Corinthians 
could  deprive  Paul  of  a  peculiar  re- 
ward in  heaven  by  supplying  his  bod- 
ily wants  on  earth,  which  was,  in  fact, 
no  more  than  their  reasonable  service. 
(4.)  The  apostle  states  precisely  what 
this  reward  is,  in  the  words  immedi- 
ately following  the  question.  There 
is  no  necessity  to  conjecture  what 
might  be  a  proper  reward,  or  what 
reward  he  probably  anticipated.  He 
has  fully  answered  his  own  question, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  answered  it  correctly.  IT  I  may 
make  the  gospel  of  Christ  without  charge. 
Without  expense  to  those  who  are  en- 
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I  abuse  not  my  power  in  the 
gospel. 

lightened  and  blessed  by  it.  IT  That 
I  abuse  not  my  power  in  the  gospel. 
That  I  do  not  exercise  it  to  its  full 
extent.  Paul  had  already  proved  his 
right  to  demand  and  receive  mainte- 
nance from  the  church.  He  chose  to 
forbear  the  exercise  of  that  right,  be- 
cause, among  other  things,  he  might 
otherwise  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
gospel.  Rather  than  thus  to  abuse  his 
power,  by  exercising  it  in  a  manner 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  his 
brethren,  he  was  willing  to  deny  him- 
self, and  to  provide  for  his  wants  by 
manual  labor.  And  this  he  had  done, 
and  he  enjoyed  and  gloried  in  his  re- 
ward, even  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  made  the  gospel  of  Christ  without 
charge,  had  not  abused  his  power,  and 
had  thus  attained  the  most  satisfacto- 
ry personal  assurance,  and  given  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  to  others, 
that  his  labors  were  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  love  to  his  Master  and  love 
to  his  brethren.  His  bitterest  adver- 
saries could  not  accuse  him  of  preach- 
ing for  hire.  His  own  conscience  also 
bore  witness  that  all  his  labors  were 
performed,  and  all  his  sufferings  en- 
dured, not  with  the  hope  of  temporal 
gain,  but  with  a  single  desire  to  honor 
Christ  and  benefit  mankind.  This 
consciousness  was  an  abundant  reward, 
and  in  this  he  gloried  and  rejoiced. 
"He  here  returns  to  the  expression 
which  he  had  used  before ;  '  I  have  a 
reward  for  preaching  the  gospel  will- 
ingly,' and  asks  in  what  it  consists  ^  to 
which  the  answer  is,  '  My  reward  is, 
that  I  have  no  reward.'  He  looks  for 
no  higher  reward  or  pay,  comp.  1  Tim. 
V.  18,  than  to  preach  the  gospel  with- 
out pay ;  he  hopes  for  no  higher  free- 
dom than  to  become  the  slave  of  all." 
—  Stanley.  "  It  is  the  only  little 
matter  of  glorying  I  have,  that  I 
preach  the  gospel  to  you  without  ex- 
pense. To  preach  the  gospel  to  you, 
I  am  obliged;  but  that  I  give  up  my 
own  advantages  and  rights  for  your 
sake,  is  my  boast."  —  Gilpin.  "How 
noble  is  this  desire  to  do  something 
voluntarily,  over  and  above  what  he 
was  bound  to  do,  on  the  part  of  one 


19  For  though  I  be  free  from 
all  men,  yet  I  have  made  myself 


who,  though  no  victim  of  morbid 
memories,  could  not  altogether  efface 
from  his  heart  its  past  history. 
Though  I  preach  the  gospel,  I  have 
nothing  to  glory  of,  because  aeoessity 
is  laid  upon  me;  yea,  woe  is  unto  me 
if  I  preach  not  the  gospel.  But  if  I 
do  this  willingly,  I  have  a  reward. 
What,  then,  is  my  reward  ?  Verily, 
that  while  I  preach  the  gospel,  I  make 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel  to  be  with- 
out recompense,  —  that  I  serve  in 
love."  —  Thorn.  See  also  Macknight, 
quoted  in  note  on  ver.  15.  Thus  ends 
this  illustration  of  Paul's  willingness 
to  practise  self-denial  in  things  law- 
ful, for  the  benefit  of  his  brethren; 
which  willingness  he  affirmed  in  ch. 
viii.  13.  In  what  follows  ho  gives 
other  illustrations  of  the  same  spirit. 
19.  For  though  I  be  free  from  all 
men.  I  am  a  freeman,  and  enjoy  all 
the  Christian  liberty  which  belongs  to 
a  believer  and  an  apostle,  ver.  1. 
IT  Yet  have  I  made  myself  servant  unto 
all,  that  I  might  gain  the  more.  I  have 
not  only  relinquished  the  right  of 
maintenance  which  I  was  free  to  de- 
mand, that  I  might  not  hinder  the 
gospel  of  Christ  among  you,  but  I 
have  refrained  from  using  my  freedom 
among  others  also,  for  a  similar  rea- 
son; I  have  become  a  very  slave  to 
the  prejudices  and  infirmities  of  men, 
so  far  as  I  could  do  so  with  a  good 
conscience,  that  I  might  gain  more 
converts  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Just 
as  I  regard  the  scruples  of  some,  con- 
cerning meats,  I  regard  also  the  scru- 
ples of  others,  in  things  lawful, 
that  I  may  not  wound  their  weak  con- 
sciences, but  may  rather  encourage 
them  to  hold  fast  the  truth  in  right- 
eousness. The  paraphrase  of  ver. 
19-23,  by  Gilpin,  is  brief,  and  judi- 
cious. "  For  the  same  reason  that  I 
waive  this  right,  I  waive  a  number  of 
others,  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom 
I  preach.  As  far  as  I  can  with  a  safe 
conscience,  I  become  a  Jew  to  the 
•lews,  and  a  Gentile  to  the  Gentiles. 
I  put  on  infirmities  with  the  weak 
and  become  all  things  to  all  men,  that 
I  may  gain  the  more;  submitting  thus 
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servant  unto  all,  that  I  might 
gain  the  more. 

20  And  mito  the  Jews  I  be- 
came as  a  Jew,  that  I  might 
gain  the  Jews  ;  to  them  that  are 

to  mauy  inconveniences,  for  the  sake 
of  the  gospel." 

20.  /  became  as  a  Jew.  I  conformed 
to  their  opinions  and  prejudices,  so  far 
as  1  could  without  compromising  the 
principles  of  true  Christian  liberty. 
As  instances  of  such  conformity,  may 
be  mentioned  his  abstinence  from 
meats  which  they  regarded  as  unclean, 
ch.  viii.  13,  and  Rom.  ch.  xiv. ;  his 
circumcision  of  Timothy,  that  he  might 
not  shock  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews 
among  whom  he  was  about  to  labor. 
Acts  xvi.  3  ;  his  shaving  his  own  head 
in  Cenchrea,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Jews,  Acts  xviii.  18;  and  his  observ- 
ance of  the  ritual  for  ceremonial  puri- 
fication in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
Acts  xxi.  26,  27.  Yet  it  must  bo  re- 
membered that  while  he  thus  yielded 
in  things  indifferent,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  to  gain  more  ready  access 
to  their  hearts,  he  would  not  sacrifice 
any  principle  by  doing  that  which  he 
regarded  as  intrinsically  wrong;  nor 
even  in  things  indifferent  would  he 
conform  on  compulsion,  or  allow  his 
Christian  liberty  to  be  abridged.  Thus 
when  certain  Jews  went  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Antioch,  and  insisted  that  the 
Gentile  converts  could  not  bo  saved 
unless  they  should  be  circumcised,  and 
"  certain  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
which  believed,"  required  that  they 
should  also  "  keep  the  law  of  Moses," 
Paul  withstood  them  manfully  and  so 
effectually  that  he  procured  a  decree 
by  the  council  of  apostles,  exempting 
the  Gentiles  from  such  observances. 
Acts  XV.  1-29.  And  when  certain 
false  brethren  attempted  to  bring  him 
into  bondage,  he  utterly  refused  to 
circumcise  Titus,  but  asserted  his 
liberty  in  Christ  Jesus.  Gal.  ii.  3-5. 
He  would  do  nothing  which  could  be 
construed  into  an  admission  that  his 
Christian  liberty  was  unlawful,  and 
even  rebuked  his  fellow-apostle  for  so 
doing,  Gal.  ii.  11-17;  yet  he  was  will- 
ing voluntarily  to  forbear  many  of  his 
11* 


under  the  law,  as  imder  the 
law,  that  I  might  gain  them 
that  are  under  the  law ; 

21  To  them  that  are  without 
law,  as  without  law,  (being  not 

privileges,  that  he  might  the  more 
easily  gain  the  attention  of  the  Jews, 
and  be  instrumental  in  their  conversion 
and  subsequent  growth  in  grace  and 
knowledge.  IT  To  them  that  are  under 
the  law,  &c.  The  law  of  Moses  ia 
doubtless  intended.  By  those  who 
were  under  the  law,  some  understand 
the  Jews  who  remained  in  Judea,  who 
were  naturally  more  devoted  to  the 
law  than  those  who  dwelt  among  the 
Gentiles;  others  understand  the  pro- 
selj'tes,  who  were  Gentiles  by  birth, 
but  had  embraced  the  Jewish  religion; 
but  the  greater  number  suppose  the 
reference  is  to  Jewish  converts  to 
Christianity, who  still  regarded  the  Mo- 
saic law  as  binding.  If  the  last  be  the 
true  meaning,  we  must  exclude  the 
idea  of  conversion  from  the  gaining  of 
such,  and  understand  by  it  the  strength- 
ening of  their  faith  and  their  growth 
in  knowledge.  Otherwise  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  concerning  conformity 
to  the  Jews  are  equally  applicable 
here. 

21.  To  them  that  are  without  law,  &Q. 
That  is,  the  Gentiles,  who  were  not 
originally  subject  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
which  is  here  intended,  and  were  not 
brought  under  subjection  to  it  by  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  Their  ex- 
emption from  the  yoke  of  this  law  was 
resolutely  maintained  by  Paul,  at  the 
cost  of  much  opposition  from  the  Jews. 
And  he  would  not,  by  his  example 
among  them,  convey  the  impression 
that  it  remained  binding  on  even  the 
Jews  who  had  embraced  Christianity. 
Hence  he  neither  urged  them  to  adopt 
its  rites  and  ceremonies,  nor  did  he 
practise  them  himself.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  lived  as  one  not  under  that 
law.  These  rites  and  ceremonies  ho 
regarded  as  indifferent,  lawfully  ob- 
served or  neglected.  He  would  observe 
them,  when  among  the  Jews,  to  avoid 
exciting  their  prejudices;  and  for  the 
same  reason  he  would  neglect  them, 
when  among  the  Gentiles.    He  would 
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without  law  to  God,  but  un- 
der the  law  to  Christ,)  that  I 
might  gain  them  that  are  with- 
out law. 

22  To  the  weak  became  I  as 


not,  however,  be  compelled  by  the 
Jews  to  observe  them  as  an  absolute 
duty,  nor  could  the  Gentiles  have  com- 
pelled him  to  neglect  them,  as  an  ab- 
solute wronj,  had  they  attempted  to  do 
so.  IT  Beiny  not  without  laio  to  God, 
&c.  Not  absolutely  exempt  from  law ; 
still  owing  allegiance  to  God,  and  sub- 
ject to  his  law  as  revealed  in  his  Son; 
free  from  the  law  of  ordinances,  but 
bound  by  that  higher  law  of  liberty, 
whose  animating  principle  is  love. 
**  He  became  '  without  law  '  by  not  ob- 
serving the  Mosaic  law.  This  use  of 
the  word  d'lo/io,-,  however,  being 
somewhat  irregular,  the  apostle  ex- 
plains it  by  the  parenthetical  clause, 
which  signifies  '  not  as  though  I  were 
under  no  divine  law,  but  under  law 
towards  Christ  and  the  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion.' "  —  Bloomjield. 
IT  Under  the  law  to  Christ.  To  love 
God  supremely,  and  to  love  our  fellow- 
men  as  we  love  ourselves,  is  the  great 
law  of  Christ;  obedience  to  it  is  mani- 
fested by  worshipping  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  and  by  doing  unto  others 
as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto 
us.  See  Matt.  v.  43-48;  vii.  12;  xxii. 
37-39;  John  iv.  23,  24.  To  this  law 
Paul  acknowledged  himself  subject; 
and  it  was  in  accordance  with  its  requi- 
sitions that  he  submitted  to  the  various 
self-denials  here  enumerated,  in  order 
the  more  effectually  to  promote  the 
"welfare  of  his  brethren. 

22.  To  the  weak.  Weak  in  faith; 
scrupulous  in  regard  to  rites  and  cere- 
monies; not  yet  fully  instructed  in 
the  law  of  Christian  liberty.  See  note 
on  Rom.  xiv.  1.  IT  Became  I  as  weak. 
I  regarded  their  weakness;  I  conformed 
to  their  scruples  in  things  indifferent; 
I  did  not  fully  use  my  liberty,  lest  I 
should  grieve  them ;  and  thus,  although 
I  consider  the  use  of  meats  to  bo  law- 
ful, I  will  wholly  abstain,  if  it  be 
ofifensive  to  them.  Ch.  viii.  13.  IF  I 
am  made  all  thin'js  to  all  men.  Having 
specified  sundry  particulars,  the  apos- 


weak,  that  I  might  gain  the 
weak  :  I  am  made  all  things  to 
all  men,  that  I  might  by  all 
means  save  some. 

23  And  this  I  do  for  the  oros- 

tie  here  announces,  in  one  general 
statement,  the  principle  by  which  he 
was  guided  in  his  intercourse  with 
mankind,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles. 
As  far  as  he  could  do  so  with  a  good 
conscience,  he  accommodated  himself 
to  the  opinions  and  even  prejudices,  to 
the  habits  and  customs,  and  to  the  re- 
ligious observances  of  others.  He  did 
not  oppose  others,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  opposition.  When  principle  was  at 
stake,  no  man  was  more  firm  and  un- 
yielding than  he.  !But  in  regard  to 
indifferent  things,  where  one  was  made 
neither  better  nor  worse  by  their  ob- 
servance or  neglect,  and  where  such 
observance  or  neglect  was  not  required 
by  others  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
a  binding  obligation,  no  man  yielded 
more  freely  and  gracefully.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  Paul 
gives  no  intimation  of  a  willingness  to 
become  a  sinner  among  sinners,  or  to 
violate  the  moral  law  in  any  manner 
whatever;  and  that  anj'-such  inference 
from  his  language  is  wholly  unauthor 
ized.  He  speaks  exclusively  of  things 
lawful  in  themselves,  but  not  required 
by  law.  IT  That  I  mijht  by  all  means 
save  some.  Or  gain  them,  as  in  ver. 
19,  20,  21;  that  is,  convert  them,  or, 
if  already  converted,  strengthen  their 
faith  and  more  fully  enlighten  them. 
The  phraseology  is  changed,  without 
any  essential  change  in  the  idea.  See 
note  on  ch.  vii.  10. 

23 .  A7id  this  I  do  for  the  gospel's  sake. 
Equivalent  to  a  similar  expression  in 
ver.  12,  where,  in  reference  to  the  pri- 
vations and  inconveniences  which  re- 
sulted from  a  lack  of  maintenance  by 
the  church,  and  the  necessity  for  sup- 
plying his  wants  by  manual  labor, 
Paul  declares  that  he  willingly  "suf- 
fered all  things,  lest  wo  should  hinder 
the  gospel  of  Christ."  So  here,  having 
spoken  of  other  instances  of  self-denial, 
in  conformity  with  the  prejudices  of 
the  unenlightened  and  the  weak,  he 
says  that  these  things  ho  has  also  will- 
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pel's  sake,  that  I  might  be  par- 
taker thereof  with  you. 


ingly  done  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel ; 
that  is,  that  he  might  not  hinder,  but 
might  rather  pi'omote  its  advancement, 
and  contribute  to  its  success  among 
men.  IT  That  I  mijht  be  a  partaker 
thereof  with  you.  The  last  two  words 
are  supplied  by  the  translators.  Com- 
mentators almost  unanimously  under- 
stand Paul  to  speak  here  of  salvation 
in  the  future  life,  as  the  reward  of  his 
faithfulness  ;  not  considering,  appar- 
ently, that  he  uniformly  represented 
salvation  as  the  gift  of  divine  gi-ace, 
not  the  reward  of  works,  lest  any  man 
should  boast.  Yet  there  is  at  least 
one  exception:  ''  And  this  I  do  for  the 
sake  of  the  gospel,  to  promote  its  suc- 
cess to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  that 
I  also  may  be  a  sharer  in  the  generous 
pleasure  arising  from  the  communica- 
tion of  it.  We  render  it,  '  that  I  might 
be  partaker  with  you' ;  but  as  the  words 
with  you  are  not  in  the  original,  I 
rather  understand  the  words  as  refer- 
ring to  the  satisfaction  he  found  in  im- 
parting the  invaluable  and  inexhausti- 
ble blessingsof  the  gospel  to  all  around 
him  ;  a  sentiment  most  suitable  to  his 
character  and  of^CQ." -Doddridge.  This 
interpretation  fully  harmonizes  with 
the  immediate  context,  and  with  the 
general  scope  of  the  whole  discourse. 
At  the  hazard  of  repetition,  it  is  pro- 
per to  remark,  that  this  chapter  is  de- 
signed generally  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple embraced  in  ch.  viii.  13,  by  an 
appeal  to  personal  example.  The 
apostle  shows  that  he  has  uniformly 
acted  on  this  principle  of  self-denial 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  As  an  en- 
couragement to  his  brethren  to  do 
likewise,  he  assures  them  that  such  a 
life  of  self-sacrifice  has  its  peculiar 
reward,  namely,  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  right,  with  right  motives. 
See  note  on  ver.  18.  He  here  refers 
to  the  same  subject.  He  not  only 
preached  without  compensation,  and 
thus  obtained  a  reward  which  he  valued 
more  highly  than  life,  ver.  15,  but 
he  also  practised  self-denial  in  many 
other  forms,  for  the  advancement  of 
the  gospel,  and  enjoyed  a  similar 
reward  ;  namely,  "  the  satisfaction  he 


24  Know  ye  not  that  they 
which  run  in  a  race   run   all, 

found  in  imparting  the  invaluable  and 
inexhaustible  blessings  of  the  gospel 
to  all  around  him."^ 

24.  Know  ye  not,  &c.  What  follows 
is  designed  to  enforce  still  further  the 
duty  and  advantage  also  of  self-denial 
by  an  appeal  to  a  familiar  example  of 
its  practice  for  a  less  worthy  purpose. 
"The  self-denial  which  he  pi-actised 
for  his  own  sake,  like  that  which  he 
practised  for  the  sake  of  others,  is  in- 
troduced by  a  familiar  analogy,  usheied 
in  by  the  same  phrase,  '  Know  ye  not,' 
as  in  ver.  13  ;  the  diiference  being  that, 
as  then,  when  his  object  was  chiefly  to 
impress  his  right  on  the  Jewish  converts, 
the  sanction  was  drawn  from  Jewish 
institutions,  so  here,  when  his  object  is 
chiefly  to  impress  their  duty  on  the 
Gentile  converts,  the  sanction  is  drawn 
from  Gentile  institutions.  It  is  no 
longer  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  with 
its  array  of  priests  and  Levites,  its 
golden  offerings,  and  its  countless 
sacrifices,  such  as  he  had  mentioned  in 
illustration  of  his  right  of  maintenance ; 
he  now  refers  to  the  far  nearer  imago 
of  those  celebrated  festivals,  which 
exercised  so  great  an  influence  over 
the  Grecian  mind,  which  were,  in  fact, 
to  their  imaginations,  what  the  Temple 
was  to  the  Jews,  and  the  triumph  to 
the  Romans,  and  of  which  the  most 
lively  instance  then  to  be  seen  was  in 
the  Isthmian  games  of  Corinth."  — 
Stanley.  The  force  of  the  illustration 
may  be  easily  appreciated  and  under- 
stood, if  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
introduced  be  only  remembered,  name- 
ly, to  stimulate  his  brethren  to  self- 
denial  for  the  benefit  of  themselves 
and  others,  by  the  example  of  those 
who  did  the  same  for  a  less-important 
purpose.  IT  That  they  which  run  in  a 
race.  In  the  stadium,  or  race-course. 
This  was  one  of  the  exercises  in  the 
Grecian  games.  Others  were  wrestling, 
boxing,  throwing  the  quoit,  and  some- 
times trials  of  speed  with  horses  and 
chariots.  In  this  illustration  the  apos- 
tle mentions  only  running  and  boxing. 
"  It  must  bo  remembered,  in  reading 
the  apostle's  allusions,  that  from  the 
national  character  and  religion  of  tho 
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but   one    reccivctli   the   prize  ? 
So  run,  that  ye  may  obtain. 

Greeks,  these  games  derived  an  impor- 
tance which  entirely  raised  them  above 
the  degrading  associations  with  which 
they  would  bo  invested  in  modern 
times.  —  The  stadium  or  '  race-course/ 
of  which  he  speaks,  was  not  a  mere 
resort  for  public  amusement,  but  an 
almost  sacred  edifice,  under  the  tutel- 
age of  the  patron  deity  of  the  Ionian 
tribes,  and  surrounded  by  the  most 
solemn  recollections  of  Greece,  its 
white  marble  seats  rising  like  the 
foundation  of  a  temple  in  the  grassy 
slope  where  its  outline  may  still  be 
traced,  under  the  shadow  of  the  huge 
Corinthian  citadel,  which  guards  the 
entrance  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
overlooking  the  blue  waves  of  the  Sar- 
onic  gulf,  with  Athens  glittering  in 
the  distance.  The  race,  '  in  which  all 
run,'  the  pugilistic  contests,  in  which 
they  strove  not '  to  beat  the  air,'  were  not 
merely  exhibitions  of  bodily  strength, 
but  solemn  trials  of  the  excellence  of 
the  competitors  in  the  gymnastic  art, 
which  was  to  the  Greeks  one  half  of 
human  education;  and  as  the  friends 
and  relatives  watched  with  breathless 
interest  the  issue  of  the  contest,  they 
knew  that  the  victor  would  be  handed 
down  to  posterity,  by  having  his  name 
sung  in  those  triumphal  odes,  of  which 
Pindar's  are  the  extant  model,  and  his 
likeness  placed  in  the  long  line  of 
statues  which  formed  the  approach  to 
the  adjacent  temple.  (Pans.  ii.  1,7.) 
The  prize  which  he  won  from  the  ap- 
pointed judges,  who  sat  in  state  at  the 
end  of  the  course,  was  such  as  could 
awake  no  mean  or  mercenary  motives; 
its  very  simplicity  attested  its  diguit}'; 
it  wa.s  a  garland  of  the  Grecian  pine, 
which  still,  under  its  classical  name, 
clothes  with  its  light  green  foliage  the 
plains  of  the  Isthmus,  and  was  then  con- 
secrated to  the  sea-god,  around  whose 
temple  its  groves  were  gathered."  — 
Stanley.  See  also  Jahn  Arch.  §  285, 
and  Robinson's  Calmct,  Art.  llaco. 
IT  Run  all,  but  one  reccivcth  the  prize. 
This  illustration  embraces  both  a  paral- 
lel and  a  contrast.  The  parallel,  the 
self-denial  in  both  cases,  is  exhibited 
in   the   next  verse.     The  contrast   is 


25  And  every  man  that  striv- 
eth  for  the  mastery  is  temperate 


here  implied.  In  the  Grecian  games, 
however  many  competitors  entered  tho 
list,  only  one  could  obtain  tho  prize; 
namely,  he  who  excelled  all  the  others; 
but  in  the  Christian  race,  all  may  re- 
ceive the  prize,  if  they  will  faithfully 
perform  the  conditions.  IT  So  run  that 
ye  may  obtain.  This  is  a  distinct  inti- 
mation that  the  Christian  race  is  not  a 
struggle  for  pre-eminence,  whereby 
the  visitor  may  receive  a  prize  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others;  but  the  prize 
is  within  the  reach  of  all  who  conform 
to  the  rules  of  the  race,  and  its  bestow- 
ment  on  one  does  not  interfere  with  its 
acquisition  by  all  the  others.  Tho 
satisfaction  arising  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  faithfulness  and  fidelity  is  a 
prize  which  all  may  attain,  who  will 
so  run,  or  "so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ," 
Gal.  vi.  2,  as  to  be  entitled  to  it.  See 
note  on  ver.  23. 

25.  And  every  man  that  striveth  for 
the  mastery.  Literally,  every  one 
agonizing.  Active  and  severe  exer- 
tion is  indicated.  See  note  on  Luke 
xiii.  24.  In  the  Grecian  games,  as  is 
indicated  by  their  character,  such  as 
running,  wrestling,  boxing,  and  pitch- 
ing the  quoit,  the  muscles  were  put  to 
a  severe  and  painful  test.  IT  Is  tem- 
perate in  all  things.  Abstains  from 
all  indulgences  which  would  have  a 
tendency  to  enfeeble  the  body;  prac- 
tises self-denial,  in  regard  even  to 
things  lawful,  that  his  muscular  vigor 
may  be  preserved  and  increased ;  avoids 
everything  which  might  tend  to  pre- 
vent him  from  obtaining  the  prize. 
The  main  idea  is,  that  such  a  one 
cheerfully  submits  to  any  and  all  sacri- 
fices, to  all  mortification  of  the  appe- 
tites and  passions,  to  self-denial  in  all 
possible  forms,  that  ho  may  attain  the 
coveted  distinction.  This  example  the 
apostle  exhibits  to  his  Christian  breth- 
ren, as  an  inducement  to  practice  simi- 
lar self-denial  for  a  higher  purpose. 
The  argument  is  exhibited  in  this  para- 
phrase:—  "So  therefore  run  your 
Christian  race  that  ye  may  obtain  the 
reward  of  it,  and  then  you  will  bo 
moved  to  abstain,  as  I  do,  from  what 
may  cause  your  weak  brother  to  fall 
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in  all  things.  Kow  they  do  it 
to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown ; 
but  we  an  incorruptible. 

and  perish ;  for  every  man  that  striveth 
for  the  mastery,  or  is   a  wrestler  in 
these  games,  is  temperate  in  all  things; 
that  is,  observetb  a  strict  abstinence." 
—  Whitby,     Thus   the   appeal   to   the 
conduct  of  the  competitors  of  the  Gre- 
cian games  is  seen  to  have   a  direct 
bearing  on  the  apostle's  main  design ; 
to  wit,  to  illustrate  his  own  principle 
of  self-denial,   and    to    persuade    his 
brethren  to   imitate  it.     IT  Njw  they 
do  it.     They  submit   to  all    this  self- 
denial,  this  abstinence  from  even  law- 
ful   indulgences.      IT   To  obtain  a  cor- 
ruptible, crown.  A  crown  which  perishes ; 
a  chaplet  of  green  leaves,  which  would 
soon  fade  and  wither,  and  crumble  in 
pieces.      ^  But  we  an  incorruptible.     We 
seek  a  more  valuable  and  permanent 
prize.     The  testimony  of  a  good  con- 
science before  God  and  man  is  of  far 
more  value  than  any  mere  earthly  re- 
ward; more  valuable  than  the  crown 
of  victory   bestowed   on    the    Grecian 
athlete,  and  all  the  shouts  and  accla- 
mations of  the  applauding  thousands 
who  witnessed  the  contest.     What  the 
apostle  calls  simply  his  reward  in  ver. 
18,  which  was  the  foundation  of  his 
gloryiny,  ver.  15,  he  here  figuratively 
styles  a  crown,   to  make  the  contr  ast 
with  the  Grecian  victor's  prize  more 
direct  and  obvious.    He  elsewhere  uses 
the  word  in  this  manner.   He  addresses 
his   Philippian  brethren   as    "dearly 
beloved  and  longed  for,  my  joy  and 
my  crown."     Phil.  iv.  1.    To  the  Thes- 
salonians,  having  alluded  to  the  fact 
that   he   had  not  been  chargeable  to 
them  while  preaching  the  gospel,  he 
saj^s,  "  What  is  our  hope,   or  joy,  or 
crown  of  rejoicing  ?     Are  not  even  ye 
in   the    presence   of    our   Lord  Jesus 
Christ  at  his  coming?     For  ye  are  our 
glory  and  joy."     1  Thess.  ii.  9,  19,  20. 
So    here,    the    consciousness    that    by 
faithfulness   and    self-denial,    he   had 
been    instrumental   in  the   conversion 
and  edification  of  his  brethren  at  Cor- 
inth and  elsewhere  was  his  crown  of 
rejoicing,    the    reward   in    which    he 
gloried;    and    it    Avas     incorruptible, 
because  it   could  not  be   taken  from 


26  I  therefore  so  run,  not  as 
uncertainly ;  so  fight  I,  not  as 
one  that  beateth  the  air: 

him;  whatever  good  he  had  done  was 
sure,  and  he  assures  his  brethren  that 
they  may  all  attain  a  similar  crown 
by  similar  faithfulness  and  self- 
denial. 

26.  I  therefore  so  run.  The  refer- 
ence to  the  Grecian  games  is  continued. 
The  meaning  is,  I  pursue  my  course 
as  a  Christian  and  an  Apostle.  I  con- 
tinue to  deny  myself  in  regard  to  a 
maintenance,  to  mortify  my  appetite 
by  abstaining  from  meats,  to  avoid 
giving  offence  by  becoming  all  things 
to  all  men,  in  short,  to  conform  in 
things  lawful  to  the  prejudices  of  others 
instead  of  fully  using  my  Christian 
liberty,  in  order  the  more  effectually 
to  advance  the  gospel  of  Christ.  The 
context  indicates  this  particular  char- 
acteristic of  his  race.  IT  Not  as  un- 
certainly. Various  interpretations  have 
been  given  of  this  phrase.  It  has  been 
understood  to  mean,  not  as  uncertain 
concerning  the  rules  of  the  race  ;  or 
concerning  the  goal  to  be  reached  ;  or 
concerning  the  character  of  the  prize  ; 
not  as  running  in  a  hesitating  manner, 
as  one  who  has  not  determined  to  strive, 
or  not  ambitious  to  excel  ;  as  not  run- 
ning obscurely,  or  unnoticed,  but  in 
full  view  of  spectators  and  judges. 
These  are  truly  characteristics  of  the 
Christian  race  ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
the  apostle  here  had  special  reference 
to  either  of  them.  His  reference 
seems  rather  to  the  uncertainty  which 
attended  the  Grecian  games,  no  one 
knowing  beforehand  whether  success 
were  possible.  "  In  the  foot-course  in 
those  games,  how  many  soever  ran, 
only  one  could  have  the  prize,  how- 
ever strenuously  they  might  exert 
themselves  ;  therefore  all  ran  uncer- 
tainly ;  but  it  was  widely  different  iu 
the  Christian  course  ;  if  every  one  ran 
as  he  ought,  each  would  receive  the 
prize." — Clarke.  The  certainty  that 
every  sincere  desire  and  effort  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  the  gospel  and  the 
welfare  of  men  shall  receive  its  proper 
reward,  is  an  encouragement  to  perse- 
verance in  well-doing  ;  and  to  this  I 
suppose  the  apostle  hero  refers.     IT  So 
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27  But  I  keep  under  my 
body,  and  bring  it  into  subjec- 
tion :    lest  that  by  any  means, 


firjht  I.  Tho  figure  is  here  changed 
from  running  to  boxing,  as  practised  at 
the  Grecian  games.  IT  Not  as  one  that 
beatcth  the  air.  Not  like  those  who, 
before  the  actual  combat,  practise  the 
motions  in  order  to  acquire  skill  and 
dexterity  ;  not  like  those  who,  in  ac- 
tual combat,  strike  wide  of  the  mark 
and  fail  to  hit  their  antagonist.  Both 
these  waste  their  strength  in  beating 
the  air  ;  they  strike  no  substantial 
object. 

27.  But  I  heep  under  my  body,  and 
bring  it  into  subjection.  "  After  having 
shown  how  he  does  not,  the  apostle 
shows  how  he  does  fight.  The  first 
term  properly  signifies  to  strike  under 
the  eye  ;  and  as  that  is  especially 
severe  to  an  adversary,  it  thus  came  to 
denote  '  to  treat  harshly,'  so  as  to  sub- 
due any  one's  spirit.  The  next  term 
goes  still  further,  and  signifies  '  to 
gain  the  complete  mastery  over.' 
Hence  both  terms  denote  figuratively 
to  mortify  the  body,  by  bringing  its 
appetites  into  complete  subjection." — 
Bloomjicld.  "  In  either  case,  the  thing 
meant  ishis  self-denial,  asshown  chieflj' 
through  the  refusal  to  receive  a  main- 
tenance, and  thereby  being  compelled 
to  work  with  his  own  hands." — Stan- 
ley. This  was  truly  shown  in  this 
instance  ;  but  in  others  also,  which  are 
enumerated  in  this  discourse.  The 
general  struggle  of  the  spirit  with  the 
flesh  is  described  in  llom.  ch.  vii. ; 
but  the  special  reference  here  is  to  the 
victory  which  Paul  had  obtained  in 
subjecting  his  own  convenience  to  the 
welfare  of  others,  as  declared  in  ch. 
viii.  13,  and  illustrated  by  other  ex- 
amples in  this  chapter.  IT  Lest  that 
by  any  means.  An  inthnation  is  here 
given  that  the  fruits  of  victory  might 
be  lost,  by  a  relaxation  of  effort.  Ho 
had  gained  the  prize,  and  gloried  in  it; 
yet  his  glorying  would  become  void,  if 
be  ceased  to  be  worthy  of  it,  ver.  15-18. 
fl"  When  I  have  preached  to  others. 
Some  suppose  tho  reference  to  the 
games  is  still  continued,  and  that  Paul 
here  compares  himself  to  the  herald, 
who  called    the  combatants   to   the 


when  I  have  preached  unto 
others,  I  myself  should  be  a 
castaway. 


struggle.  But  the  better  opinion  is, 
that  the  metaphor  is  dropped,  and  that 
tho  word  is  to  be  taken  in  its  usual 
sense  of  preaching.  Ho  had  preached 
through  this  whole  chapter,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  the  duty  of  self-denial  for 
the  general  good.  He  had  enforced 
the  duty,  by  an  appeal  to  his  own  ex- 
ample ;  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
his  brethren,  he  had  described  the 
prize  of  victory,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  which  awaited  them  if 
they  would  in  like  manner  bear  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  please 
themselves,  Rom.  xv.  1  ;  in  other 
words,  if  they  also  would  practise 
self-denial.  IT  /  myself  should  be  a 
cast-away.  Or  be  disapproved,  or  be- 
come unworthy.  "I  myself  should  be 
one  not  approved." — Macknight.  The 
word  here  used  is  taken  from  the 
assay  of  metals  and  denotes  the  rejec- 
tion or  disapproval  of  such  as  will  not 
abide  the  proper  tests.  The  apostle 
thus  declares  his  intention  to  persevere 
in  the  course  which  he  had  hitherto 
pui'sued,  lest  ho  should  become  un- 
worthy of  the  rich  satisfaction  he  now 
enjoyed,  and  his  glorying  should  be- 
come void,  ver.  15.  "Let  us  then  so 
far  follow  their  example  ;  suffering 
many  inconveniences,  that  we  may 
procure  happiness  to  others,  and  secure 
it  to  ourselves." — Gilpin.  "  I  macer- 
ate myself,  and  bring  myself  under, 
by  denying  myself  those  indifferent- 
liberties  which  I  might  enjoy,  lest 
having  prescribed  to  others  the  way  of 
striving  and  getting  the  victory  and 
tlie  crown,  I  myself  should  miscarry 
and  miss  of  it." — Hammond.  "  The 
apostle's  concern  is,  lest  ho  should  do 
anything  which  might  bring  a  reproach 
on  the  gospel,  lest  some  corruption  of 
his  nature  or  other  should  break  out, 
and  thereby  his  ministry  bo  justly 
blamed,  and  he  brought  under  con- 
tempt, and  so  he  be  rejected  and  disap- 
proved of  by  men,  and  become  useless 
as  a  preacher;  not  that  he  feared  he 
should  become  a  reprobate  ;  as  the 
word  is  opposed  to  an  elect  person, 
or  that  he    should   bo    a    cast-away 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MOREOVER,      brethren,      I 
would  not  that  ye  should 


eternally,  or  be  everlastingly  damned ; 
for  he  knew  in  whom  he  had  believed, 
&c." — Gill.  I  have  quoted  the  fore- 
going authorities,  because  ver.  24-27 
have  so  generally  been  interpreted  as 
descriptive  of  a  struggle  for  final 
salvation,  and  the  danger  of  failing  to 
obtain  it.  Such  an  interpretation  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  general 
scope  of  the  apostle's  argument.  From 
the  beginning  of  ch.  viii.  to  the  end  of 
ch.  X.,  a  single  subject  is  steadily  pur- 
sued ;  namely,  the  duty  of  self-denial 
generally,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
"  the  eating  of  those  things  that  are 
offered  in  sacrifice  unto  idols,"  ch.  viii. 
4,  in  order  to  *'give  none  offence, 
neither  to  the  Jews,  nor  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, nor  to  the  church  of  God,"  ch.  x. 
32.  This  duty  the  apostle  enforces, 
in  this  chapter  and  the  next,  by  an  ap- 
peal to  his  own  example,  citing  various 
instances  of  his  self-denial,  and  closes 
his  argument  by  a  similar  appeal  : — 
"  even  as  I  please  all  men  in  all  things, 
not  seeking  mine  own  profit,  but  the 
profit  of  many,  that  they  may  be 
saved,"  ch.  x.  33.  He  not  only  urged 
the  duty,  but  he  declared  that  its  per- 
formance was  attended  by  an  abundant 
reward,  which  he  had  already  received, 
ver.  18,  and  which  was  within  their 
reach,  ver.  24  ;  which  he  valued  more 
highly  than  life,  ver.  15,  and  against 
the  loss  of  which  he  guarded,  by  main- 
taining a  constant  control  over  him- 
self, ver.  27.  To  suppose  that,  in 
these  verses,  he  represents  final  salva- 
tion as  a  prize  to  be  gained  by  human 
exertion,  is  not  only  inconsistent  with 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  as  elsewhere 
taught  by  him,  but  inconsistent  also 
with  the  general  scope  of  his  argument, 
and  implies  the  introduction  of  a  new 
subject,  entirely  foreign  to  that  which 
is  under  discussion. 

CHAPTER    X. 

Some  commentators  have  supposed 
that  this  chapter  has  no  immediate 
connection  with  the  preceding,  and 
have  regarded  it  as  a  digression,  or 


be   ignorant  how  that  all  our 

fathers  were   under  the  cloud, 

and  all  passed  through  the  sea ; 

2  And  were  all  baptized  unto 


the  discussion  of  an  independent  sub- 
ject. Others  admit  a  connection,  but 
differ  as  to  the  connecting  link.  I 
have  already  stated  my  opinion  that 
the  three  chapters,  viii.,  ix.,  x.,  are  a 
continuous  discussion  of  one  subject. 
In  this  opinion  a  judicious  writer  con- 
curs: —  "L  regard  this  chapter  as 
having  a  very  close  connection  with 
ch.  viii.  In  the  close  of  ch.  viii.  (ver. 
13),  Paul  had  stated,  when  examining 
the  question  whether  it  was  right  to 
eat  meat  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols, 
that  the  grand  principle  on  which  ho 
acted,  and  on  which  they  should  act, 
was  that  of  self-denial.  To  illustrate 
this,  he  employs  the  ninth  chapter,  by 
showing  how  he  acted  on  it  in  refer- 
ence to  a  maintenance;  showing  that 
it  was  this  principle  that  led  him  to 
decline  a  support  to  which  he  was 
really  entitled.  Having  illustrated 
that,  he  returns  in  this  chapter  to  the 
subject  which  he  was  discussing  in  ch. 
viii. ;  and  the  design  of  this  chapter  is 
further  to  explain  and  enforce  the  sen- 
timents advanced  there,  and  to  settle 
some  other  inquiries  pertaining  to  the 
same  general  subject." — Barnes.  It 
may  be  properly  added  here,  that  the 
discussion  in  this  chapter  presents  the 
subject  in  still  another  point  of  view 
besides  that  in  which  it  was  placed  in 
ch.  viii.  There,  the  apostle  represent- 
ed self-denial  as  a  duty  towards  others; 
and  the  same  view  is  again  given  in 
ver.  23-33.  Here  he  represents  it  as  a 
duty  which  Christians  owe  to  them- 
selves, ver.  1-22.  There  they  were 
exhorted  to  practice  self-denial,  that 
they  might  not  injure  others;  here, 
lest  they  should  injure  themselves. 

1.  Moreover,  brethren.  This  form 
of  expression  indicates  that  an  addi- 
tional consideration  is  about  to  be 
urged.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  the  Corinthians 
in  their  letter  to  Paul,  ch.  vii.  1,  had 
represented  that  they  were  under 
strong  inducements  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation of  their  friends  to  idolatrous 
feasts.      Not  only   would    they  thua 
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Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the 
sea: 


gratify  their  bodily  appetites,  which 
are  sometimes  clamorous  for  indul- 
gence, but  it  was  a  matter  of  courtesy 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  friend- 
ship and  good-fellowship;  and  ver.  13 
contains  an  intimation  that  compli- 
ance was  considered  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  persecution.  They  are 
supposed  also,  to  have  represented 
that  there  could  be  no  danger  in  such 
compliances;  that  they  had  been  bap- 
tized into  the  Christian  faith,  they 
had  partaken  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
they  had  all  knowledge  and  well  knew 
that  an  idol  was  nothing  in  the  world, 
ch.  viii.  1,  4,  and  therefore  there  could 
be  no  danger  of  harm  to  themselves; 
and  that  God  had  so  highly  favored 
them  with  spiritual  gifts,  that  they 
were  surely  safe  from  pollution  in  the 
idol's  house.  To  this  the  apostle  re- 
plies by  sundry  arguments,  the  first 
of  which  is  drawn  from  Jewish  his- 
tory. IT  /  would  not  that  ye  should  be 
iynorant.  I  would  have  you  know  and 
consider.  He  calls  their  attention  to 
the  case  of  some  who  had  fallen  under 
like  circumstances.  IT  How  that  all 
our  fathers.  "  That  is  our  pi-edecessors 
in  the  church  of  God.  For  the  Corin- 
thian church  being  chiefly  composed 
of  Gentiles,  the  Israelites  could  not  be 
called  their  natural  fathers.  Or  the 
apostle's  meaning  may  be,  the  fathers 
of  us  Jews."  —  Macknif/ht.  "  Our 
fathers  is  remarkable  as  addressed  to 
readers,  many  of  whom  were  Gentiles. 
But,  as  he  has  been  speaking  of  him- 
self just  before,  he  naturally  passes  to 
the  thought  of  the  Israelites  as  his 
own  ancestors;  and  it  is  but  one  out 
of  many  instances  of  the  Jewish  char- 
acter of  even  the  Gentile  churches, 
from  the  fact  that  so  many  of  their 
number  had  already  been  Jewish  pros- 
elytes." —  Stanley.  For  whatever 
reason  the  apostle  may  have  adopted 
this  form  of  speech,  its  reference  to 
the  ancient  Jews  is  unmistakeable. 
IT  Were  under  the  cloud.  The  visible 
token  of  God's  presence,  a  pillar  of 
fire  by  night,  and  of  cloud  by  day, 
which  accompanied  the  Israelites 
during  their  pilgrimage  through  the 


3  And  did  all  eat  the  same 
spiritual  meat; 


desert.  Ex.  xiii.  21,  22;  xiv.  19,  20. 
Sometimes  this  cloud  overshadowed 
them;  Num.  x.  34;  xiv.  14;  and  to 
this  peculiarity  the  apostle  seems  to 
refer.  IT  And  all  passed  throuyh  the 
sea.  The  Red  Sea,  which  by  the  won- 
derful power  of  God,  was  parted,  that 
they  might  pass  through  dry-shod, 
and  closed  again  upon  Pharaoh  and 
his  host,  overwhelming  them  in  de- 
struction.    Ex.  xiv.  21-31. 

2.  And  were  all  baptized  unto  Mo' 
ses,  &c.  This  need  not  be  pressed  so 
far,  as  to  suppose  that  they  were 
sprinkled  with  water  from  the  cloud 
or  from  the  sea;  much  less  need  we 
suppose  the  rite,  as  afterwards  prac- 
tised, was  administered  with  formal 
ceremonies.  "Almost  all  commenta- 
tors from  the  time  of  Hammond  down- 
wards take  the  sense  to  be:  —  were, 
by  passing  under  the  cloud  (yielding 
themselves  to  its  guidance)  and 
through  the  sea,  as  it  were  baptized 
or  initiated  into  the  religion  promul- 
gated by  Moses;  and  thus  thoroughly 
recognized  his  divine  mission,  and 
bound  themselves  in  future  to  obey  his 
laws.  For  baptism,  say  they,  was  a 
symbolical  rite,  by  which  any  one 
bound  himself  unto  faith  and  obedi- 
ence to  any  teacher  of  religion, 
and  the  baptism  itself  was  a  form 
of  initiation  into  that  religion."  — 
Bhomfxcld.  I  suppose  the  apostle  in- 
tended here  by  baptism,  no  more  than 
is  expressed  in  the  original  record; 
namely,  that  the  Jews  were  convinced 
by  these  miracles  that  Moses  was  their 
divinely-appointed  leader  and  spirit- 
ual guide.  "And  Israel  saw  that 
great  work  which  the  Lord  did  upon 
the  Egyptians;  and  the  people  feared 
the  Lord,  and  believed  the  Lord  and 
his  servant  Moses."     Ex.  xiv.  31. 

3.  And  did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual 
meat.  Called  spiritual,  on  account  of 
its  miraculous  bcstowmcnt.  It  was 
not  produced  according  to  the  common 
course  of  nature,  but  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  divine  spirit.  The  refer- 
ence is  plainly  to  the  manna  where- 
with God  fed  the  Israelites  during 
their  forty  yeara'  wanderings  in  the 
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4  And  did  all  drink  the  same 
spiritual  drink  ;  for  tliey  drank 
of  that  spiritual  Rock  that  fol- 

wilderness.  Ex.  xvi.  11-15,  35.  It 
is  called  rneat  in  the  translation, 
agreeably  to  the  ancient  use  of  the 
word,  to  signify  food  of  any  kind. 

4.  And  did  all  drink  the  same  spirit- 
ual drink.  The  water,  namely,  that 
gushed  from  the  rock  when  Moses 
smote  it  by  divine  command.  Ex. 
xvii.  6.  It  is  called  spiritual,  be- 
cause, whether  or  not  it  was  a  natural 
fountain  in  the  rock,  it  was  brought 
forth  for  their  use  in  a  miraculous 
manner.  It  was  supernaturally  be- 
stowed, even  if  naturally  produced. 
IT  I^or  they  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock. 
That  is,  of  the  water  which  flowed 
from  the  rock.  IT  That  followed  them. 
Not  the  rock,  but  the  water  that 
flowed  from  it,  followed  them.  The 
language  cannot  be  understood  literal- 
ly, without  absurdity,  and  we  must 
therefore  interpret  it  rationally,  un- 
less we  would  reject  it  entirely.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  water  continued  to 
flow  from  the  rock,  like  an  ordinary 
spring,  in  such  quantity  as  to  form  a 
stream  which  gradually  found  its  way 
to  the  Pted  Sea.  It  was  natural  that 
the  Israelites  should  keep  near  it  for 
the  sake  of  refreshment.  And,  as 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  found,  thir- 
ty-seven years  afterwards,  at  Ezion- 
geber,  on  a  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  at 
a  point  to  which  travellers  tell  us 
water  would  naturally  flow  from 
Mount  Horeb.  IT  And  that  rock  was 
Christ.  Represented  Christ.  See  note 
on  Matt.  xxvi.  26.  Paul  does  not 
specify  the  particulars  in  which  the 
rock  resembled  Christ,  or  was  typical 
of  him.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious 
and  general  resemblance  is,  that  as 
the  rock  gave  forth  a  supply  of  water 
sufficient  for  the  whole  multitude, 
fully  adequate  to  their  wants  both  in 
quantity  and  in  duration,  so  is  Christ 
the  fountain  of  spiritual  blessings, 
equally  abundant  and  equally  dura- 
ble. But  this  subject  need  not  be 
further  discussed  here.  The  design  of 
this  and  the  foregoing  verses  seems  to 
be,  to  caution  the  Corinthians  against 
an  undue  self-confidence.     The  key- 
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lowed  them  :  and  that  Rock  was 
Christ. 

5  But  with   many  of   them 


note  is  found  in  ver.  12.  "Let  him 
that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed 
lest  he  fall."  They  were  "puifed 
up "  with  their  actual  or  imagined 
privileges.  They  had  been  "called  to 
be  saints " ;  they  had  been  richly  en- 
dowed with  spiritual  gifts;  they  had 
all  knowledge;  they  were  sure  that 
they  were  the  chosen  of  God.  What 
harm  could  result,  if  they  visited  the 
idol's  temple,  and  ate  meats  off"ered  in 
sacrifice  ?  Why  might  they  not 
safely  gratify  their  appetite,  enjoy 
convivial  intercourse  with  their 
friends,  and  avoid  persecution  by 
their  enemies,  by  thus  partaking  of 
idolatrous  feasts?  They  knew  that 
an  idol  was  nothing;  what  harm  could 
befal  them  in  his  temple  ?  To  abate 
their  spiritual  pride,  and  to  inspire 
humility  and  circumspection,  the 
apostle  cites  the  example  of  those  who 
had  fallen  when  enjoying  similar 
privileges  and  advantages.  The 
Jews,  he  tells  them,  were  delivered 
from  bondage  and  made  acquainted 
with  the  true  God  by  miracle;  they 
were  instructed  by  his  inspired  ser- 
vant; their  wants  were  supplied  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  were  perpet- 
ually reminded  of  the  divine  goodness, 
—  for  the  miraculous  stream  con- 
tinued to  flow  through  the  desert,  and 
the  bread  from  heaven  came  down  day 
by  day.  All  these  were  evidences  of 
the  divine  favor,  and  indicated  them 
as  a  peculiar  people.  Yet,  as  he 
shows  in  the  following  verses,  when 
they  abused  their  privileges  and  fol- 
lowed the  promptings  of  their  own 
appetites  and  passions  instead  of  care- 
fully obeying  the  law,  they  fell;  and 
as  they  fell,  so  others  might. 

5.  But  with  many  of  them  God  was 
not  well  pleased.  He  did  not  approve 
their  conduct.  He  had  abundantly 
blessed  them,  and  given  them  val- 
uable instructions,  but  they  were  un- 
grateful and  disobedient.  The  phrase 
translated  "many  of  them,"  literally 
indicates  "  most  of  them,"  the  larger 
part  of  the  whole.  Indeed,  only  two 
of  the  vast  multitude  which  came  out 
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God  was  not  well  pleased  :  for 
they  were  overthrown  in  the 
wilderness. 

6  Now  these  things  were 
our  examples,  to  the  intent  we 
should  not  lust  after  evil  things, 
as  they  also  lusted. 


of  Egypt  were  permitted  to  enter  Ca- 
naan; but  those  who  were  guilty  of 
the  gross  sins  mentioned  in  ver.  G-10, 
and  were  destroyed  in  an  extraordina- 
ry manner,  are  here  specially  referred 
to.  IT  For  they  were  overthrown  in  the 
wilderness.  Some  died  by  natural 
disease,  and  others  in  the  extraoidi- 
nary  manner  afterwards  related. 

6.  Now  these  thinjs  were  our  exam- 
ples. Literally,  types;  specimens  of 
the  divine  administration,  exhibiting 
the  great  truth  that  God  judgeth  in 
the  earth,  Ps.  Iviii.  11;  that  high  sta- 
tion or  exalted  privileges  can  exempt 
no  one  from  a  righteous  retribution ; 
that  nations  and  communities,  as  well 
as  individuals,  are  responsible  to  the 
divine  law;  and  that  extraordinary 
privileges  involve  extraordinary  re- 
sponsibilities, instead  of  furnishing 
any  excuse  for  unrighteousness.  See 
note  on  Matt.  xi.  21-24.  ^  To  the 
intent  that  we  should  not  lust  after  evil 
things,  &c.  These  examples  warn  us 
against  such  lusting.  "Evil  things" 
here  denotes  things  forbidden  and 
therefore  injurious;  the  things  might 
be  lawful  and  proper  in  themselves, 
but  improper  and  hurtful  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  as  in  the  case  cited. 
IT  As  they  also  lusted.  The  reference 
is  to  the  lusting  of  the  Israelites  for 
flesh.  Numb.  ch.  xi.  They  grew  weary 
of  the  manna,  and  sighed  for  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt.  It  pleased  God,  as  not 
unfrequently  occurs,  to  punish  them 
by  granting  the  full  gratification  of 
their  desires.  He  sent  an  abundance 
of  quails,  and  they  ate  so  voraciously 
that  sudden  disease  and  death  fol- 
lowed; they  were  smitten  "with  a 
very  great  plague."  This  example 
was  well  chosen  as  a  warning  to  the 
Corinthians,  whoso  special  craving  at 
that  time  was  for  meats  ofiFered  unto 
idols. 

7.     Neither    be    ye    idulators.       The 


7  Neither  be  ye  idolaters,  as 
icere  some  of  them ;  as  it  is 
written,  The  peoj^le  sat  down 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up 
to  play. 

8  Neither  let  us  commit  for- 
nication, as  some  of  them  com- 

caution  is  repeated,  and  the  danger 
that  participation  in  idolatrous  feasts 
might  occasion  them  to  relapse  into 
idolatry,  is  illustrated  in  ver.  14-21. 
IT  As  were  some  of  thein.  See  E.t.  ch. 
xxxii.  In  the  absence  of  Moses,  the 
people  persuaded  Aaron  to  make  them 
gods  who  should  go  before  them.  He 
made  a  calf  of  molten  gold,  and  they 
Avorshipped  it;  wherefore  "the  Lord 
plagued  the  people."  IT  As  it  is  written. 
Ex.  xxxii.  G.  IT  The  people  sat  down  to 
eat  and  drink.  It  has  been  heretofore 
observed  that  a  portion  of  idolatrous 
worship  consisted  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing in  honor  of  the  idol;  and  the 
entertainment  generally  consisted  of 
things  oifered  in  sacrifice.  This  ex- 
ample, also,  was  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  case  of  the  Corinthians,  who  de- 
sired to  participate  in  similar  feasts. 
IT  And  rose  up  to  play.  Some  com- 
mentators suppose  that  "  to  play,"  in- 
dicates licentious  acts.  That  such 
acts  were  common,  and  sometimes  re- 
quired, in  connection  with  idolatrous 
worship,  is  unquestionable;  but  it  is 
not  necessarily  implied  here.  The 
original  word  may  better  be  under- 
stood in  "a  general  signification,  in- 
cluding leaping,  dancing,  singing,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  festal  enjoyment." 
—  Bloomficld.  The  account  given  by 
Moses  distinctly  specifies  shouting, 
singing,  and  dancing,  as  practised 
when  the  people  "rose  up  to  play"; 
Ex.  xxxii.  17-19;  but  it  does  not 
mention  acts  of  gross  licentiousness. 

8.  Neither  let  us  commit  fornication^ 
&c.  This  admonition  is  naturally 
connected  with  the  subject  of  idolatry, 
iiiasmuch  as  many  of  the  idolatrous 
rites  were  of  a  licentious  cliaracter. 
The  warning  was  the  more  necessary 
because  Corinth  was  notorious  through- 
out the  world  as  the  hot-bed  of  this 
vice,  and  the  brethren  there  were  pe- 
culiarly exposed  to  it.     The  case  to 
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mitted,   and    fell    in    one   day 
three  and  twenty  thousand. 
9  Neither  let  us  tempt  Christ, 


as  some  of  them  also  temj)ted, 

and  were  destroyed  of  serpents. 

10    Neither   murmur  ye,    as 


which  the  apostle  refers  is  recorded 
in  Numb.  xxv.  1-3.  The  Israelites, 
being  enticed,  not  only  "  bowed 
down  "to  false  gods,  but  "committed 
whoredom  with  the  daughters  of 
Moab."  IT  And  fell  in  one  day.  Died 
by  the  plague  which  was  sent  upon 
them  for  their  iniquity.  IT  Three  and 
twenty  thousand.  Moses  says,  "  twen- 
ty and  four  thousand."  Numb.  xxv. 
9.  Some  account  for  the  discrepancy 
of  numbers  by  supposing  the  actual 
number  to  be  between  the  two,  and 
accurately  enough  expressed  either 
way.  Others  suppose  twenty-three 
thousand  were  destroyed  by  the 
plague,  and  another  thousand  slain 
agreeably  to  the  order  of  Moses. 
Numb.  xxv.  5.  It  is  sufficient  that 
Paul  did  not  overstate  the  number; 
and  that  the  number  as  stated  by  him 
is  sufficiently  large  to  justify  his  use 
of  the  event  as  an  illustration  of  his 
subject. 

9.  Neither  let  us  tempt  Christ.  To 
tempt  often  means  to  incite  or  solicit 
to  an  evil  act,  by  presenting  plausible 
arguments,  or  offering  some  alluring 
inducement.  But  when  used  as  in 
this  place,  the  definition  by  Cruden 
applies,  "  Men  are  said  to  tempt  the 
Lord,  (1.)  when  they  unreasonably  re- 
quire of  him  sensible  proofs  of  his 
divine  presence,  of  his  power,  or  of 
his  goodness:  —  (2.)  when  men  expose 
themselves  to  such  dangers,  from 
which  they  cannot  escape  but  by  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  his  prov- 
idence:—  (3.)  when  men  set  them- 
selves to  commit  sin  so  impudently 
as  if  they  did  it  on  purpose  to 
try  whether  God  was  just  or  power- 
ful enough  to  punish  them  for  it." 
Against  what  peculiar  form  of  temp- 
tation the  apostle  here  warns  his 
brethren,  does  not  distinctly  appear. 
The  general  subject  under  discussion, 
however,  renders  it  probable  that  he 
intended  to  caution  them  especially 
against  frequenting  the  idol  temples. 
They  thought  they  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  avoid  the  temptation  to  re- 
lapse into  idolatry,   but   he    assured 


them  that  the  practice  was  dangerous; 
and  he  exhorted  them  to  deny  them- 
selves by  abstaining  from  such  feasts, 
rather  than  by  using  theiv  Christian 
liberty  to  its  utmost  extent  to  expose 
themselves  to  temptation  which  might 
require  higher  power  than  their  own 
to  enable  them  to  resist.  IT  As  some 
of  them  also  tempted.  That  is,  tempted 
God,  as  is  manifest  from  the  place  re- 
ferred to.  "  The  people  spake  against 
God  and  against  Moses,  Wherefore 
have  ye  brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt 
to  die  in  the  wilderness?  for  there  is 
no  bread,  neither  is  there  any  water; 
and  our  soul  loatheth  this  light  bread. 
And  the  Lord  sent  fiery  serpents 
among  the  people,  and  they  bit  the 
people,  and  much  people  of  Israel 
died."     Numb.  xxi.  5,  6. 

10.  Neither  murmur  ye.  IleiDino 
not  at  the  dispensations  of  Providence. 
IT  As  some  of  them  also  murmured,  &c. 
No  distinct  reference  is  here  made  to 
any  particular  instance  of  murmur- 
ing; but  it  was  characteristic  of  the 
Isi'aelites  for  a  long  time  after  they 
left  Egypt,  and  the  reference  may 
have  been  general.  A  noticeable  in- 
stance, however,  is  recorded  in  Numb, 
xiv.  1-4.  They  lost  confidence  iu 
their  leaders,  repined  in  their  trials, 
were  impatient  under  affliction,  and 
proposed  to  elect  a  new  captain  and  to 
return  into  Egypt.  IT  And  were  de- 
stroyed of  the  destroyer.  "The  de- 
stroying angel,  mentioned  at  Ex.  xii. 
23 ;  Heb.  xi.  28,  and  often  in  the  Old 
Testament,  under  the  name  of  the 
'  angel  of  death.'  There  is  here  a  ref- 
erence to  Numb,  xiv.,  and  other  parta 
of  the  Old  Testament.  This  verso 
seems  to  be  in  some  measure  exegeti- 
cal  of  the  former."  —  Bloomfield.  It 
may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
"  the  destroyer "  hero  indicates  any 
special  intelligent  agent  of  destruc- 
tion, or  even  any  particular  manner 
of  death.  In  the  place  already  re- 
ferred to,  because  they  had  thus  mur- 
mured, it  is  written,  "  I  the  Lord 
have  said,  I  will  surely  do  it  unto  all 
this  evil  congregation  that  are  gath- 
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some  of  them  also  murmm-ed, 
and  were  destroyed  of  the  de- 
stroyer. 

11  Now  all  these  things  hap- 
pened mito   them    for   ensam- 

ered  together  against  me:  in  this  ■wil- 
derness they  shall  bo  consumed,  and 
there  they  shall  die."  Numb-  xiv. 
35.  Such  was  the  general  doom  of  the 
murmurers,  and  it  was  fully  executed. 
Various  agencies,  however,  were  em- 
ployed in  its  execution.  Some  were 
destroyed  by  the  plague,  ver.  8;  some 
by  serpents,  ver.  9;  some  by  the 
sword,  and  some,  doubtless,  by  ordina- 
ry disease,  and  by  the  decay  of  old 
age.  The  simple  idea  is,  that  those 
who  murmured  should  therefore  die  in 
the  wilderness;  and  they  did  thus  die. 
11.  Now  all  these  things  happened 
unto  them  for  ensamplcs.  See  note  on 
ver.  6.  "  The  sense  is,  not  that  these 
things  took  place  simply  and  solely  to 
be  examples  or  admonitions,  but  that 
their  occurrence  illustrated  great  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature  and  of  the 
divine  government;  they  showed  the 
weakness  of  men,  and  their  liability  to 
fall  into  sin,  and  their  need  of  the 
divine  protection ;  and  they  might  thus 
be  used  for  the  admonition  of  succeed- 
ing generations."  —  Barnes.  IT  And 
they  are  written  for  our  admonition. 
Namely,  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  in 
the  Books  of  Moses,  to  which  all  the 
special  references  are  made.  The 
chief  service  of  history,  sacred  or  pro- 
fane, is  to  afford  instruction  by  the 
example  of  previous  generations.  By 
contemplating  the  results  of  human 
actions,  we  are  prompted  to  imitate 
the  judicious  and  avoid  the  foolish ;  to 
imitate  the  good  and  abstain  from  the 
vicious;  remembering  always  that  the 
same  righteous  Ruler  still  presides 
over  the  universe,  and  now,  even  as 
heretf  fore,  "  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds."  See  note  on 
Eom.  ii.  C.  With  this  view,  and  for 
this  purpose,  Paul  quoted  these  exam- 
ples for  the  admonition  of  his  breth- 
ren. IT  Upon  whom  the  C7ids  of  the 
world  are  come.  Rather,  the  ends  of 
the  ages.  The  word  hero  used  is 
aidvutp,   indicating    time,    not  kooixov, 


pies :  and  they  are  written  for 
our  admonition,  upon  whom 
the  ends  of  the  world  are 
come. 

12    Wherefore   let  him   that 


which  indicates  the  material  world  or 
its  inhabitants.  See  note  on  Matt, 
xxiv.  3.  "It  has  been  fully  estab- 
lished by  the  researches  of  the  most 
eminent  commentators,  (as  Grotius, 
Crellius,  Lightfoot,  Schoetgen,  Wolf, 
Pearce,  Whitby,  Rosenmiiller,  Pott, 
and  Heydenreich,)  that  this  does  not 
mean,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  '  the 
ends  of  the  world '  ;  but  that  there  is 
an  allusion  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  com- 
puting the  duration  of  the  woi'ld,  and 
distributing  it  into  three  ceons,  or  pe- 
riods of  two  thousand  years  each:  (1.) 
the  age  before  the  law;  (2.)  that  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation;  (3.)  that  of 
the  Messiah.  Thus  the  sense  will  be, 
'  upon  whom  the  end  of  the  ajons,  or 
ages,  that  is,  the  last  ajon,  or  age,  is 
come,'  namely,  the  age  of  the  Messiah, 
the  last  dispensation  of  God  to  man." 
— Bloomfield.  "This  may  mean  the 
end  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  whoso 
duration  was  measured  by  ages  or  ju- 
bilees. Or  it  may  signify  the  last  dis- 
pensation of  religion.  For  there  was 
the  patriarchal  age  or  dispensation, 
the  Mosaic  age,  and  the  gospel  age." 
—  Macknight. 

12.  Wherefore.  As  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  exam- 
ples. Let  this  lesson  be  impressed  on 
your  minds,  by  the  consideration  of 
God's  dealings  with  his  ancient  peo- 
ple. IT  Let  him  that  thinheth  he  staiid- 
eth.  That  feels  himself  to  bo  wise, 
and  strong,  and  virtuous;  that  con- 
siders himself  able  to  stand  by  his 
own  strength,  and  above  the  reach  of 
deception  and  temptation.  IT  Take 
heed  lest  he  fall.  The  general  idea  is, 
lest  he  commit  sin.  The  sfjecial  ref- 
erence is  to  the  danger  to  which  the 
Corinthians  were  exposed,  of  falling 
into  idolatry  with  all  its  kindred 
vices,  as  the  result  of  participating  in 
idolatrous  feasts;  for  this  is  the  gen- 
eral drift  of  the  whole  argument. 
They  were  puffed  up  with  knowledge 
and  gifts;  they  knew  that  an  idol  was 
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thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed 
lest  he  fall. 

13  There  hath  no  temptation 

nothing,  and  considered  themselves 
proof  against  temptation.  By  the 
example  of  others,  who  enjoyed  and 
abused  peculiar  privileges,  the  apostle 
admonishes  them  to  beware  of  self- 
conceit  and  self-confidence;  for  how- 
ever firmly  they  may  appear  to  stand, 
there  is  danger  of  falling.  This  dan- 
ger he  afterwards  more  fully  explains. 
"  Therefore,  with  these  warnings  be- 
fore us,  let  no  one  be  so  proud  of  his 
Christian  privileges,  of  his  knowl- 
edge, of  his  liberty,  of  his  gifts,  of  his 
communion  with  Christ,  as  to  think 
that  he  is  above  the  danger  of  falling. 
Compare  the  other  indications  of  the 
pride  and  over-consciousness  of  superi- 
ority in  the  Corinthian  church,  ch.  i. 
12;  iv.  8;  xiv.  3G."— ^"^anZe^/.  But 
although  the  admonition  had  this 
special  purpose  and  application,  it  is 
general  in  its  nature,  and  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  every  Christian. 
Self-confidence  has  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  evil  to  men.  Confident  in 
their  ability  to  resist  temptation,  they 
have  ventured  on  rash  experiments, 
until,  in  an  unexpected  hour,  they 
have  fallen  prostrate  before  it,  and 
lost  fortune,  health,  reputation,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  approbation  of  a 
good  conscience.  An  encouragement 
to  watchfulness  against  temptation, 
and  an  assurance  of  adequate  aid  to 
the  faithful,  are  added  in  the  next 
verse. 

13.  There  hath  no  temptation  taken 
you,  &c.  No  irresistible  temptation 
hath  yet  assailed  you.  You  have  not 
yet  been  brought  under  the  power  or 
influence  of  any  temptation  beyond 
endurance.  While  the  language  is 
general,  and  embraces  a  general  truth, 
yet  it  is  probable  that  the  apostle  spe- 
cially refers  to  the  particular  danger 
under  discussion,  namely,  that  the 
Corinthians  were  liable  to  relapse  into 
idolatry  by  a  free  participation  in 
idolatrous  feasts,  and  by  partaking  of 
things  offered  to  idols.  The  tempta- 
tions which  beset  them  in  this  respect 
were  various:  the  gratification  of 
Iheir  appetites;  their  love  of  excite- 
12* 


taken  you  but  such  as  is  com- 
mon to  man :  but  God  is  faith- 
ful, who  Avill  not  suffer  jou  to 


ment  and  good  fellowship;    their  de- 
sire to  live  on  terms  of  courtesy  and 
friendship;  All  these  tempted  them  to 
accept   invitations  to    visit  the  idol's 
temple.     Moreover,  it  is  supposed  that 
persecution  was  beginning  to  be  felt; 
and  that  Christians  were  tempted  to 
avoid  it    by  compliances  in  outward 
forms,  which  might  be  considered  by 
the  heathen  as  acts  of  idolatrous  Avor- 
ship,  but   not   so  regarded  by  them- 
selves.      "  What  the  precise  tempta- 
tion alluded  to  was,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.     But  this  warning  against 
idolatry,  immediately  following,  seems 
to  point  to  the  general  subject  of  the 
whole    passage,    namely,    their     idol 
feasts.     You  are,  indeed,  in  great  diffi- 
culties;    all    the    grandeur,    all    the 
beauty,  all   the  festivity  of   heathen 
life  are  around  you  to  tempt  you  to 
fall  into  the  same  sins  as  those  which 
overcame  the  Israelites;  but  still,  by 
all    the    motives   which    I    have   laid 
before  you,  I  conjure  you  by  the  love 
which   I  bear  to   you,  not  merely  to 
avoid  the  idol  feasts  for  the  sake  of 
others,    but   to   fly  from    them   your- 
selves; for  to  partake  of  them  is  in 
fact  to  partake  of  an  idolatrous  rite." 
—  Stanley.     "And  though  some  mo- 
tives there  are  now  among  you   that 
may  tempt  you  to  join  with  the  hea- 
then in    their   idolatries,  to   wit,  the 
persecution    of    the    heathen    among 
which   you    live,"   <fec.   —  Hammond. 
It   is   almost   superfluous  to   add   the 
very     obvious     remark,     that     many 
Christians   in  more   recent  days  have 
had   the   like   temptation  to  have  an 
ostensible   fellowship    with    doctrines 
which  they  do  not  believe,  in  order  to 
retain  the  friendship  or  avoid  the  ill- 
will  of  others.      IT  But  such  as  is  com.' 
THon  to  man.     Such  as  is  suited  to  hu- 
man nature;   such  as  others  have  fe]t 
and   have   resisted.       "  No   trial   has 
come  upon  you  beyond  man's  power  to 
bear." —  Conybeare.     "These  tempta- 
tions  are  not,  as  they  are  sometimes 
alleged  to  be,  above  human  strength; 
are    no   more  than   human    nature   is 
made  liable  to,  and  may  be  enabled  to 
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be  tempted  above  that  ye  are 
able  ;  but  will  with  the  tempta- 
tion also  make  a  way  to  escape, 
that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it. 

bear." —  Bloomfield.  This  is  stated  as 
an  encouragement  to  watchfulness. 
Though  the  Corinthians  were  in  dan- 
ger of  falling,  they  were  able  to  stand, 
by  the  divine  blessing  on  their  honest 
and  steady  resistance  to  temptation. 
IT  But  God  is  faithful.  In  his  previ- 
ous argument,  Paul  taught  his  breth- 
ren that  God  is  unchangeably  just;  as 
he  punished  his  ancient  people  for 
their  iniquities,  so  would  he  punish 
them,  if  they  sinned  in  like  man- 
ner. He  now  assures  them  that  God 
is  faithful;  as  he  has  given  them 
sti'ength  hitherto,  and  has  always 
blessed  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  well- 
disposed,  they  may  confidently  trust 
in  his  future  aid  and  protection. 
This  encouragement,  as  appears  from 
what  follows,  is  designed  to  inspire 
confidence  in  God's  mercy  for  deliver- 
ance from  trials  yet  to  come.  IT  Who 
will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted,  &g. 
Who  will  not  allow  you  to  be  tempted 
beyond  your  capacity  of  resistance. 
There  is  a  limit  to  human  endurance, 
because  man  is  not  infinite.  To  be 
overcome  by  a  temptation  beyond  that 
limit,  or  by  an  irresistible  temptation, 
would  not  involve  sin.  God  will  not 
subject  his  children  to  any  such 
temptation.  IT  Make  a  way  to  escape. 
In  every  season  of  temptation,  he  will 
grant  all  necessary  aid  to  them  who 
seek  it.  Strength  shall  be  given  for 
successful  resistance,  if  men  will  reso- 
lutely resist.  A  way  of  escape  shall 
always  be  open;  and  though  it  may 
not  at  first  be  visible,  it  shall  in  due 
time  become  clear  to  all  who  faith- 
fully use  their  own  exertions  and 
look  steadfastly  for  divine  assistance. 
IT  That  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it.  That 
you  may  not  be  discouraged;  that 
you  may  not  sink  under  it.  The  trial 
may  seem  insupportable;  yet  if  you 
confidently  trust  in  God  for  deliver- 
ance, you  can  endure  it  while  it  con- 
tinues, and  ultimately  triumph  over 
it.  The  general  idea  in  this  whole 
verse  is  this  :  In  exhorting  you  to 
stand,  to  hold  fast  faith  aud  a  good 


14  Wherefore,  my  dearly  be- 
loved, flee  from  idolatry. 

15  I  speak  as  to  wise  men ; 
judge  jQ  what  1  say. 


conscience,  I  require  nothing  imprac- 
ticable; your  temptations  are  not 
irresistible,  and  they  never  will  bo, 
for  God,  who  is  faithful,  will  sustain 
you  in  all  trials,  so  long  as  you  are 
true  to  yourselves.  This  assurance  is 
not  inconsistent  with  Paul's  acknowl- 
edgment in  Rom.  ch.  vii.,  that  abso- 
lutely perfect  holiness  is  impossible  to 
men  who  yet  dwell  in  the  flesh ;  for 
while  he  promises  divine  assistance  to 
evei-y  earnest  eifort,  he  distinctly  inti- 
mates that,  because  of  human  imper- 
fection, there  is  constant  danger  of  a 
relaxation  of  effort  and  of  consequent 
falling  before  the  power  of  temptation, 

14.  Wherefore.  Both  because  there 
is  danger,  and  because  you  have 
power,  or  shall  have  assistance,  to 
avoid  it.  IT  Flee  from  idolatry.  Avoid 
all  approaches  to  it.  Expose  your- 
selves to  nothing  which  might  possi- 
bly lead  to  it.  Go  not  to  idolatrous 
feasts.  Join  not  in  idolatrous  cere- 
monies. "Whatever  you  may  think  of 
an  idol,  go  not  into  the  way  of 
temptation.  This  is  the  point  to 
which  the  previous  argument  is  di- 
rected, and  which  is  illustrated  in 
what  follows.  There  was  danger  both 
to  others  and  to  themselves,  in  their 
attendance  upon  idolatrous  feasts;  to 
others,  who  might  thus  be  led  astray; 
and  to  themselves,  as  they  might  be  in- 
duced actually  to  relapse  into  idolatry. 

15.  /  speak  as  to  wise  men,  &c. 
"An  expression  meant  to  soften  the 
harshness  of  what  he  may  have  to  say. 
The  apostle  addresses  them  as  persons 
of  wisdom  and  judgment,  because 
they  valued  themselves  on  their  supe- 
rior knowledge,  and  in  order  that  he 
might  make  his  appeals  to  their  rea- 
son and  conscience  more  effectual."  — 
Bloomfield.  There  may  bo  a  slight 
tinge  of  irony  here,  with  an  intima- 
tion that  if  they  were  really  as  wise 
as  they  professed  to  be,  they  ought 
already  to  know  what  he  was  about  to 
prove. 

IG.  The  cup  of  blcssinff.  The  sac- 
ramental cup,   60  called,  because,  Iq 
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16  Tlic  Clip  of  blessing  which 
we  bless,  is  it  not  the  commun- 
ion of  the  blood  of  Christ?  The 
bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ? 

17  For  we   being  many   are 


partaking  of  it,  Christians  blessed 
God,  or  gave  thanks.  "  The  cup  of 
blessing.  So  was  that  cup  in  the 
Passover  called,  over  which  thanks 
were  given  after  meat,  and  in  which 
our  Saviour  instituted  the  cup  of  the 
eucharist.  When,  therefore,  the  apos- 
tle marks  out  the  cup  of  the  Lord's 
supper  with  the  same  name  as  the  Jews 
did  their  cup,  he  hath  recourse  to  the 
first  institution  of  it,  and  implies  that 
giving  of  thanks  was  continued  over  it 
by  Christians,  although  now  under 
another  notion."  —  Liyhtfoot.  Some 
understand  the  phrase  to  mean  simply 
"  the  blessed  cup,"  according  to  a  fa- 
miliar Jewish  idiom.  IT  Which  we 
bless.  Over  which  we  bless  God,  as 
some  say;  or  rather,  as  others  sup- 
pose, which  we  set  apart  to  a  sacred 
use.  IT  Is  it  not  Che  communion  of  the 
blood  of  Christ  ?  Not  the  cup  itself, 
but  the  participation  in  its  contents, 
is  styled  the  communion  of  the  blood 
of  Christ;  it  is  an  act  declarative  of 
a  belief  that  we  are  joint  partakers  in 
its  benefits.  See  note  on  Matt.  xxvi. 
28.  IT  The  bread  which  we  break,  &c. 
The  sacramental  bread.  "  This  ac- 
count of  the  Lord's  supper  the 
apostle  gave  to  show  the  Corinthi- 
ans, that,  as  by  eating  thereof,  the 
partakers  declare  they  have  the  same 
object  of  worship,  the  same  faith,  the 
same  hope,  and  the  same  dispositions, 
with  the  persons  whom  they  join  in 
that  act  of  religion,  and  that  they  will 
follow  the  same  course  of  life;  so,  in 
all  reasonable  construction,  by  eating 
the  sacrifices  of  idols,  the  partakers 
declare  that  they  are  of  the  same  faith 
and  practice  Avith  the  worshippers  of 
idols;  that  they  have  the  same  objects 
of  worship  with  them ;  and  that  they  ex- 
pect to  share  with  them  in  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  that  worship." — 
Mackniyht. 

17.    For  webeing  many  are  one  bread, 


one  bread,  and  one  body :  for 
we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one 
bread. 

18  Behold  Israel  after  the 
flesh :  are  not  they  which  eat 
of  the  sacrifices  partakers  of  the 
altar  ? 


and  one  body.  It  is  supposed  that 
there  is  here  an  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  the  one  loaf  was  composed  of 
many  particles  of  flour,  and  that  the 
apostle  intended  to  say  that  in  like 
manner  those  who  partook  of  it, 
though  many  individuals,  constituted 
but  one  body.  The  idea  manifestly 
is,  that  those  who  partook  of  the 
Lord's  supper  thereby  acknowledged 
themselves  to  be  one  brotherhood,  an- 
imated by  the  same  hopes,  and  under 
the  same  obligations;  one  body,  of 
which  Christ  is  the  head.  In  a  very 
important  sense,  "  the  head  of  every 
man  is  Christ,"  ch.  xi.  3,  and  all  shall 
finally  be  gathered  together  in  him; 
Eph.  i.  10 ;  but  the  reference  here  is 
to  those  who  actually  joined  in  the 
communion  service.  IF  For  we  are  all 
partakers  of  that  one  bread.  We  thus 
publicly  acknowledge  our  relationship 
to  him  and  to  each  other.  The  par- 
taking of  the  bread  does  not  make  the 
relationship;  but  it  is  a  manifestation 
of  it.  For  the  application  of  this  fact 
to  the  argument,  see  ver.  20,  and  not© 
on  ver.  1(5. 

18.  Behold  Israel  after  the  flesh. 
The  Jews,  the  natural  descendants  of 
Israel  or  Jacob.  Paul  distinguishes 
between  this  natural  Israel,  and  that 
spiritual  Israel,  consisting  of  Chris- 
tians of  all  nations  and  kindreds, 
whom  he  styles  the  "  Israel  of  God," 
Gal.  vi.  16.  He  urges  the  same 
argument  in  regard  to  their  acts  of 
sacrificial  worship  as  in  regard  to  the 
Christian  communion  service.  IT  Are 
not  they  which  eat  of  the  sacrifices.  In 
the  public  worship  of  God,  various 
sacrifices  were  ofl"ered.  In  some  cases, 
the  whole  was  consumed  on  the  altar; 
but,  generally,  a  part  was  thus  con- 
sumed, a  part  was  eatsn  by  tho 
priests,  and  a  part  eaten  by  those  who 
presented  the  offering  for  sacrifice; 
and  particular  portions  were  assigned 
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19  What  say  I  then  ?  that  the 
idol  is  anything,  or  that  which 
is  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols 
is  anything? 


20  But  /  say,  that  the  tilings 
which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice, 
they  sacrifice  to  devils,  and 
not  to  God :    and  I  would  not 


for  each  use.  See  Lev,  ch.  vii. 
Deut.  xi.  13-19.  IT  Partakers  of  the 
altar.  "  AVorshippers  of  the  same 
God.  They  are  united  in  their  wor- 
ship, and  are  so  regarded."  —  Barnes. 
"They  who  eat  of  the  sacrifice  are 
partakers  of  God's  table,  the  altar, 
have  fellowship  with  him,  and  share 
in  the  benefit  of  the  sacrifice  as  if  it 
were  oflFered  for  them."  —  Locke.  See 
ver.  20. 

19.  What  say  I  then?  That  the 
idol  is  anything  ?  Paul  had  expressed 
his  opinion  in  ch.  viii.  4,  that  "  an 
idol  is  nothing  in  the  world."  But 
his  argument  here  is,  that  participa- 
tion in  idolatrous  feasts  is  not  only  of 
evil  tendency  to  others,  but  dangerous 
to  the  individual.  He  anticipates  an 
objection  likely  to  arise,  as  if  he  now 
admitted  what  he  before  denied. 
What  follows  from  my  argument  ? 
Must  I  therefore  be  understood  to  sa}' 
that  an  idol  is  anything  ?  that  there 
is  any  real  existence  represented  by 
the  heathen  images  ?  The  answer 
follows  in  the  next  verse.  IT  Or  that 
which  is  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  is 
anythiny.  That  it  has  acquired  any 
peculiar  quality  in  consequence  of 
having  been  offered  in  sacrifice  ?  that 
it  is  thereby  rendered  intrinsically' 
unclean  ?  that  it  is  anything,  indeed, 
more  or  less  than  it  was  before  ? 

20.  But  I  say.  Equivalent  to  no; 
but  I  say  this.  I  do  not  aflirm  that 
the  idol  or  the  sacrifice  is  anything; 
but  I  say  this,  which  follows.  "  AVhat 
is  my  meaning  ?  That  an  idol  is  any- 
thing; that  is,  has  any  divinity  ?  or, 
that  the  idol-meat  is  anything;  that 
is,  differs  from  other  meats?  No; 
this  is  not  my  meaning:  —  but  my 
meaning  is,  that,  &c.  This  ellipsis  of 
the  negative  after  an  interrogati(m  is 
occasionally  found,  both  in  the  scrip- 
tural and  classical  writers."  —  Bloom- 
field.      The   apostle's    argument   runs 

thus:  — I  do  not  say  that  an  idol,  or 
the  sacrifice,  is  anything;  but  I  say 
that,  although  you  and  I  know  that 
an  idol  is  nothing,  the  Gentiles  have 


not  this  knowledge,  but  verily  be- 
lieve that  idols  are  existing  realities, 
demons;  and  with  this  belief,  they 
offer  sacrifices.  If  you  join  them  in 
their  ceremonies,  they  will  under- 
stand you  to  agree  with  them  ia 
belief,  and  to  unite  with  them  in  wor- 
ship; indeed,  you  will  be  in  danger, 
from  the  force  of  habit  and  association, 
of  actually  relapsing  into  idolatry. 
IT  They  sacrifice  to  devils,  and  not  to 
God.  They  do  not  sacrifice  to  God, 
Avhom  alone  you  should  worship;  they 
do  sacrifice  to  devils,  Avhom  you  should 
not  worship.  In  either  view  of  this 
subject,  you  ought  not  to  have  such 
visible  communion  with  them.  The 
word  used  here  is  not  ^tap'o/.oj,  devil, 
but  baiixovLOVi,  to  demons.  "  The 
word  Sntfiovia,  demons,  is  used  in 
the  LXX.  to  denote  the  ghosts  of  men 
deceased;  and  Josephus,  Bell.,  vii.  6, 
says,  '  demons  are  the  spirits  of  wicked 
men.'  It  is  therefore  probable,  that 
the  writers  in  the  New  Testament  used 
the  word  demon  in-  the  same  sense,  es- 
pecially as  it  is  well  known  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  heathen  gods  were 
dead  men.  The  heathens  worshipped 
two  kinds  of  demons;  the  one  kind 
were  the  souls  of  kings  and  heroes, 
deified  after  death,  but  who  could 
have  no  agency  in  human  affairs;  the 
other  kind  of  demons  were  those  evil 
spirits,  who,  under  the  names  of  Jupi- 
ter, Apollo,  Trophouius,  &c.,  moving 
the  heathen  priests  and  priestesses  to 
deliver  oracles,  greatly  promoted  idol- 
atry." —  Macknight.  "  The  sentiment 
itself  expressed  by  our  translators, 
that  the  Gentiles  sacrifice  to  devils,  is 
not  just,  whether  Ave  consider  the 
thing  abstractly,  or  in  relation  to  tho 
intention  of  the  worshippers.  Consid- 
ered abstractly,  the  pagan  worship 
and  sacrifices  were  not  ofiered  to  God, 
whom  they  kncAV  not,  and  to  whose 
character  and  attributes  there  was 
nothing  in  the  popular  creed  (I  speak 
not  of  philosophers)  that  bore  the 
least  affinity.  But  as  little  were  they 
offered  to  that  being  whom  Christians 
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that  ye  should  have  fellowship 
with  devils. 

21  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  cup  of 
devils :  ye  cannot  be  partakers 


and  Jews  call  the  devil  or  satan,  with 
whose  charactei-  they  were  equally  un- 
acquainted. Nor  is  it  enough  to  say 
that  the  character  of  their  deities  was 
so  bad  that  they  partook  more  of  the 
diabolical  nature  than  the  divine. 
For  this  does  not  hold  universally. 
Pagan  nations  some-times  deified  men 
who  had  been  their  benefactors.  Osi- 
ris is  said  to  have  invented  the  plough, 
and  to  have  been  the  first  who  taught 
the  Egyptians  husbandry.  Though 
not  on  that  account  entitled  to  adora- 
tion, yet  surely  not  deserving  to  be 
looked  on  as  the  devil  or  enemy  of 
mankind.  —  Now,  in  regard  to  idols, 
the  apostle  had  said  in  the  same  epis- 
tle, that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the 
world;  in  other  words,  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  no  real  existence  in  the 
universe,  though  it  may  be  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  imaginary  being.  It 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  Jupiter,  and 
Juno,  and  Saturn,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  heathen  gods,  as  delineated  by 
the  poets  and  mythologists,  are  non- 
entities, the  mere  creatures  of  the  im- 
agination." —  Campbell,  Diss.  vi.  14, 
15.  ^  1  would  not  that  ye  should  have 
fellowship  with  devils.  Or  demons,  as 
before.  1  would  not  have  you  express 
a  belief  in  their  existence,  or  admira- 
tion for  their  supposed  character,  or 
thankfulness  for  their  supposed  gifts 
and  benefits,  or  confidence  in  them  for 
future  blessings,  or  be  in  any  manner 
apparent  worshippers  of  them,  as  you 
will  seem  to  do  if  you  join  in  the  idol- 
atrous feasts.  Especially  would  I  not 
have  you  imbibe  the  spirit  they  are 
supposed  to  possess,  or  return  to  a 
belief  in  their  actual  existence,  as  you 
will  be  in  danger  of  doing,  if  you  fre- 
quent their  houses  and  associate  with 
their  worshippers  in  idolatrous  cere- 
monies. As  Christians  acknowledge 
themselves  disciples  of  Christ  by 
jointly  partaking  the  Lord's  supper, 
ver.  16,  17,  and  as  the  Jews  acknowl- 
edge themselves  the  people  of  God,  by 


of  the  Lord's  table,  and  of  the 
table  of  devils. 

22  Do  we  provoke  the  Lord 
to  jealousy?  are  we  stronger 
than  he  ? 


ofi'ering  the  sacrifices  prescribed  by 
the  law,  ver.  18,  so  will  you  be  re- 
garded by  the  world  as  idolators, 
whether  you  actually  become  such  or 
not,  if  you  have  communion  in  things 
offered  to  idols.  Thus  will  the  gospel 
of  Christ  bo  hindered,  and  his  faithful 
disciples  grieved. 

21.  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the 
Lord  and  the  cup  of  devils.  Ye  cannot 
consistently  and  honestly  join  in  acts 
of  worship  which  recognize  only  one 
true  God,  and  in  those  which  recog- 
nize gods  many  and  lords  manj'.  The 
reference  here  is  not  to  a  natural,  but 
to  a  moral  impossibility,  similar  to 
that  of  which  our  Lord  speaks  :  "  Yo 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon." 
Matt.  vi.  24.  See  note  on  ver.  20, 
IT  Ye  cannot  be  partakers,  &Q.  The 
same  idea  is  substantially  repeated; 
the  "bread"  broken  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  the  "cup  of  blessing," 
ver.  16,  being  placed  in  opposition  to 
the  meats  and  drinks  used  in  idola- 
trous feasts. 

22.  Do  we  provoke  the  Lord  to  jeaU 
oitsy  ?  Shall  we  wilfully  disobey  God, 
and  expose  ourselves  to  a  righteous 
retribution  ?  "  This  is  an  allusion  to 
Ex.  XX.  5,  where,  after  prohibiting  tho 
worshipping  of  images,  God  adds,  '  I 
the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God.' " 
—  Macknirjht.  Jealousy  is  here  attrib- 
uted to  God,  like  anger,  wrath,  ven- 
geance, and  indignation,  elsewhere,  in 
a  figurative  sense,  and  is  by  no  means 
to  be  understood  literally,  as  if  he  were 
"  altogether  such  a  one  as  "  ourselves, 
Ps.  1.  21,  and  subject  to  human  pas- 
sions and  infirmities.  The  idea  is  sim- 
ply, if  we  disobey  him,  we  must  suffer 
the  consequences;  if  we  disobey  wil- 
fully, we  seem  to  challenge  his  retrib- 
utive justice.  See  note  on  Rom.  i.  18. 
IT  Are  we  strowjer  than  he  ?  A  denial 
in  tho  form  of  interrogation.  As  we 
cannot  resist  his  will,  it  is  folly  to  hope 
for  escape  from  "  a  just  recompense  of 
reward."    Heb.  ii.  2. 
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23  All  thin.2:s  are  lawful  for 
me,  but  all  things  are  not  ex- 
pedient: all  thintrs  are  lawful 
for  me,  but  all  things  edify  not. 

24  Let  no  man  seek  his  own, 
but  every  man  another's  icealth. 

23.  All  things  are  lawful  for  me.  See 
note  on  ch.  vi.  12.  That  is,  as  the 
context  implies,  all  meats  may  be  law- 
fully eaten.  No  meat  is  "  unclean  of 
jfjelf."  Rom.  xiv.  14.  And  I  may 
l.-.wfully  eat  any  meat,  in  any  place, 
without  detriment  to  my  own  con- 
science, if  I  eat  in  faith  and  give  all  the 
glory  to  the  true  God.  But,  as  follows 
in  the  succeeding  words,  I  am  willing 
to  deny  myself  in  regard  to  this,  as 
well  as  in  regard  to  many  other  rights, 
because  its  full  exercise  might  be  in- 
jurious to  others.  ^T  But  all  things  are 
not  expedient.  The  apostle  has  clearly 
shown  the  inexpediency  of  eating  in 
the  idol's  temple;  it  would  be  offensive 
to  the  weak,  and  might  cause  them  to 
stumble,  cb.  viii.  7-12;  and  in  thus 
eating,  one  not  only  scandalized  the 
church,  but  was  himself  exposed  to 
great  danger,  ver.  20.  It  is  lawful  for 
a  man  to  walk  on  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice, and  he  may  escape  without  harm; 
but  it  is  not  expedient,  lest  he  become 
giddy,  and  lose  his  balance,  and  plunge 
into  destruction,  ver.  12.  IT  All  things 
edify  not.  "  All  things  do  not  tend  to 
build  up  the  church,  and  to  advance 
the  interests  of  religion;  and  when 
they  do  not  have  this  effect,  they  are 
not  expedient,  and  are  improper." — 
Barnes.  In  this  and  the  two  preceding 
chapters,  the  apostle  has  enforced,  by 
his  own  example,  the  duty  of  Christians 
to  practise  self-denial,  and  to  forego 
the  exercise  of  lawful  i-ights,  so  far  as 
it  may  be  done  without  a  sacrifice  of 
moral  principle,  for  the  general  ad- 
vantage of  the  brethren.  And  this  is 
the  duty  here  inculcated.  It  may  be 
lawful  to  eat  meat  in  the  idol's  temple ; 
but  it  does  not  edify  the  church;  and 
it  should  therefore  bo  avoided. 

24.  Let  no  man  seek  his  own.  This 
holds  true  as  a  general  rule,  that  no 
one  ought  to  be  guided  solely  by  self- 
ish considerations;  but  it  is  here  used 
with  gpeoial  application  to  tho  subject 


25  Whatsoever  is  sold  in 
the  shambles,  that  eat,  ask- 
ing no  question  for  conscience' 
sake. 

26  For  the  earth  is  the  Lord's, 
and  the  fulness  thereof. 

under  consideration.  In  regard  to 
meats  offered  unto  idols,  let  no  man  be 
governed  entirely  by  his  own  desires 
and  inclinations,  nor  by  his  opinion 
concerning  his  own  rights  and  the  ab- 
stract lawfulness  of  certain  acts.  But 
let  him  rather  consult  the  welfare  of 
others  as  well  as  his  own.  He  may 
refrain  from  eating  such  meats  without 
defiling  his  own  conscience.  It  is  not 
certain  that  he  can  partake  of  them 
without  injury  to  others.  IT  But  every 
man  another's  wealth.  Wealth  is  here 
supplied  by  our  translators,  to  com- 
plete the  sentence.  Welfare  would  be 
a  better  word.  Moral  and  spiritual 
advantage  is  indicated,  rather  than  the 
accumulation  of  temporal  goods.  Per- 
sonal self-denial,  for  the  sake  of  gen- 
eral growth  in  grace  and  the  spiritual 
good  of  the  brethren,  is  the  great  duty 
here  urged  by  the  apostle. 

25.  Whatsoever  is  sold  in  the  sham- 
bles. Or,  in  the  market.  See  note  on 
Ptom.  xiv.  2.  Some  were  scrupulous 
about  such  meats,  lest  by  mistake  they 
should  eat  what  had  been  offered  to 
idols.  The  Gentiles  generally  had 
no  such  scruples;  neither  had  Paul. 
IT  That  eat,  asking  no  questions  for  con- 
science' sake.  The  meat  was  none  the 
less  fit  to  bo  eaten  because  it  had  been 
offered  in  sacrifice,  and  Christians  had 
no  reasonable  cause  to  abstain  from  it, 
or  to  inquire  whether  it  came  from  an 
idol's  temple  or  elsewheic.  It  was 
wholly  immaterial  whether  tho  meat 
had  been  previously  offered  in  sacrifice; 
if  it  were  wholesome  and  nutritious,  it 
might  be  eaten  lawfully  and  properly. 

26.  For  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  &c. 
Quoted  from  Ps.  xxiv.  1.  All  that  is 
produced  from  the  earth,  whether  veg- 
etable or  animal,  is  of  the  Lord;  and 
whatever  is  fit  for  food  ho  hath  given 
to  men.  We  are  not  to  reject  his  bless- 
ings, because  others  abuse  thcni;  nor 
are  we  to  regard  them  as  intrinsically 
unclean,  because  others  have  used  them 
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27  If  any  of  them  that  be- 
lieve not  bid  you  to  a  feast,  and 
3'e  be  disposed  to  go ;  whatso- 
ever is  set  before  you,  eat,  ask- 
ing no  question  for  conscience' 
sake. 

28  But  if  any  man  say  unto 

for  idolatrous  purposes.  "  Every  crea- 
ture of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be 
refused,  if  it  bo  received  with  thanks- 
giving."    1  Tim.  iv.  4. 

27.  If  any  of  them  that  believe  not. 
Those  who  are  not  yet  converted  to 
Christianity.  IT  Bid  you  to  a  feast. 
That  is,  in  his  own  house,  or  elsewhere, 
except  in  the  idol's  temple,  which 
Christians  were  not  to  frequent,  ch. 
viii.  10.  IT  And  ye  be  disposed  to  go. 
If  you  desire  to  live  on  friendly  terms 
with  your  unconverted  neighbors,  and 
to  accept  the  hospitality  which  they 
courteously  offer.  "  It  is  cvidentl}^ 
implied  hero  that  it  would  not  be  im- 
proper to  go.  The  Saviour  accepted 
such  invitations  to  dine  with  the  Phar- 
isees, Luke  xi.  37;  and  Christianity  is 
not  designed  to  abolish  the  courtesies 
of  social  life,  or  to  break  the  bonds 
of  intercourse,  or  to  make  men 
misanthropes  or  hermits."  —  Barnes. 
IT  Whatsoever  is  set  before  you,  eat,  &c. 
There  need  be  no  scruple  of  conscience 
in  regard  to  the  food;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  inquire  whence  it  was  procured, 
whether  directly  from  the  butcher  or 
from  the  idol's  temple.  The  only 
proper  question  is,  whether  it  be  pal- 
atable and  conducive  to  health.  Thus 
far  the  apostle  fully  justifies  his  Gen- 
tile brethren  in  the  use  of  their  Chris- 
tian liberty.  It  was  lawful  for  them 
to  eat  whatever  they  might  purchase 
in  the  market,  and  whatever  might  be 
placed  before  them  by  their  neighbors. 
If  such  meats  had  been  offered  to  idols, 
they  were  neither  the  better  nor  the 
worse  on  that  account,  but  might  law- 
fully be  eaten.  Yet  circumstances 
might  occur,  which  would  render  it 
the  duty  of  Christians  to  forego  the 
exercise  of  this  liberty,  out  of  respect 
to  the  couvscientious  scruples  of  others. 
See  ver.  28. 

28.  But  if  any  man  say  unto  you, 
Ac.     If  any  fellow-guest.     The  host 


you.  This  is  offered  in  sacrifice 
unto  idols,  cat  not  for  his  sake 
that  sliewed  it,  and  for  con- 
science' sake :  for  tlie  earth 
is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness 
thereof: 

29    Conscience,    I    say,    not 


would  not  be  likely  to  say  this,  as  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  courtesy  to  place 
before  a  guest  what  he  could  not  eat 
with  a  good  conscience,  and  a  direct 
insult  to  call  his  special  attention  to  it. 
But  it  might  naturally  be  said,  by  some 
scrupulous  fellow-Christian,  who  had 
ascertained  that  the  meat  had  once 
been  sacrificed,  and  therefore  believed 
it  to  be  no  longer  lawful  food.  Or  it 
might  be  said  by  a  heathen,  that  he 
might  accuse  the  Christian  of  acknowl- 
edgment and  worship  of  the  idol  if  he 
ate,  or  of  discourtesy  to  his  host  if  he 
refused.  AViiat  follows,  however,  seems 
to  confine  the  reference  to  the  scruples 
of  a  believer,  but  one  "  weak  in  the 
faith."  Rom.  xiv.  1.  IT  Eat  not,  for 
his  salce,  <fcc.  In  such  a  case,  the  strong 
should  respect  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak,  and  abstain  from  such  meats, 
lest  the  weak  brother  suffer  harm,  ch. 
viii.  9-13.  IT  And  for  conscience'  sake. 
Out  of  respect  to  a  brother's  conscience. 
See  ver.  29.  IT  For  the  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  <fec.  This  is  a  repetition  of  the 
words  in  ver.  2G,  and  is  omitted  in 
many  ancient  copies  of  the  Scriptures. 
If  the  passage  be  genuine,  it  may  be 
understood  to  mean,  that  God  has  made 
such  ample  provision  for  our  wants, 
that  it  is  no  great  hardship  to  abstain 
from  a  single  article  of  food,  to  gratify 
a  brother. 

29.  Conscience,  I  say,  not  thine  own, 
but  of  the  other.  You  "  know  that  an 
idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,"  ch.  viii. 
4,  and  that  meat  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
an  idol  is  neither  sanctified  nor  pollut- 
ed thereby.  You  do  no  violence  to 
your  own  conscience  by  eating  it;  and 
it  is  perfectly' lawful  to  do  so.  "But 
there  is  not  in  every  man  that  knowl- 
edge," ch.  viii.  7 ;  and  through  ten- 
derness to  their  conscientious  scruples, 
you  should  forbear  eating,  lest  you 
grieve  them,  or  unintentionally  lead 
them   into  sin,      Rom.   xiv.    21,   23. 
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thine  own,  but  of  the  oth- 
er: for  "svhy  is  my  liberty 
judged  of  another  man's  con- 
science ? 

30  For  if  I  by   grace   be   a 
partaker,  why  am  I  evil  spoken 

IT  For  why  is  my  liberty  judged  of 
another  jnan's  conscience  ?  At  first  sight, 
this  question  seems  contradictory  to 
the  general  course  of  the  argument. 
Various  methods  have  been  adopted  to 
solve  the  apparent  difficulty.  Some 
suppose  the  question  introduced  as  an 
objection  to  the  apostle's  doctrine. 
Others,  with  more  probability,  re- 
gard it  as  confirmatory,  and  in  full 
accordance  with  what  precedes  it. 
"  The  general  idea  is  repeated  in  the 
first  person,  and  in  an  interrogative 
form,  in  order  more  vividly  to  pi-esent 
it  to  the  mind.  '  For  why  should  I 
allow  my  liberty  to  be  judged  of 
another  man's  conscience  ? '  That  is, 
why  should  I,  by  my  exercise  of  free- 
dom, afford  an  occasion  to  others  for 
judging  me  ?  '  If  I  partake  of  the 
meat  with  thanks  to  God  (thus  in  a 
right  state  of  feeling),  why  am  I  evil 
spoken  of,  for  partaking  of  meat  re- 
ceived with  thanksgiving  ?  '  That  is, 
wherefore  shall  I  give  occasion,  in  ap- 
pearance, for  evil  to  be  spoken  of  me  ? 
Is  it  then  not  better  that  I  should  have 
the  necessary  regard  to  the  weak,  and 
avoid  all  offence  ?  " —  OUhausen.  To 
the  same  effect  is  the  following:  — 
"The  sense  may  be  thus  expressed. 
I  am  free;  I  have  liberty  to  partake 
of  that  food,  if  I  please;  there  is  no 
law  against  it,  and  it  is  not  morally 
wrong.  But  if  I  do,  when  it  is  pointed 
out  to  me  as  having  been  sacrificed  to 
idols  my  liberty  —  the  right  which  I 
exercise  —  will  bo  misconstrued,  mis- 
judged, condemned,  by  others.  The 
weak  and  scrupulous  believer  will  cen- 
sure, judge,  condemn  me,  as  regardless 
of  what  is  proper,  and  as  disposed  to 
fall  in  with  the  customs  of  idolaters; 
and  will  suppose  that  I  cannot  have  a 
good  conscience.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, why  should  I  act  so  as  to  ex- 
pose myself  to  this  censure  and  con- 
demnation ?  It  is  better  for  me  to 
abstain,  and  not  to  use  this  liberty  in 


of  for  that   for   which   I   give 
thanks  ? 

31  Whether  therefore  jq  eat, 
or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God. 

32  Give  none  offence,  neither 

the  case,  but  to  deny  myself  for  tho 
sake  of  others."  —  Bariies. 

30.  For  if  /,  by  grace,  be  a  partaker. 
If  by  divine  grace  I  enjoy  Christian 
liberty,  and  have  a  lawful  right  to 
partake,  and  if  I  do  partake,  giving 
thanks  to  God  for  food  as  well  as  for 
all  blessings.  IT  Why  am  I  evil 
spoken  of?  Why  should  I  so  use  my 
liberty  as  to  incur  reproach  ?  It  is 
better  to  deny  myself  in  this  as  in 
other  respects.     See  note  on  ver.  29. 

3 1.  Whet?icr  therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink, 
or  whatsoever  ye  do.  However  general 
this  rule  may  be,  it  must  bo  here 
understood  with  specific  reference  to 
the  subject  under  discussion.  Whether 
ye  eat  or  drink  whatsoever  is  set  before 
you  by  those  who  "  bid  you  to  a  feast," 
or  whether  ye  refrain,  from  conscien- 
tious scruples  entertained  by  yourself 
or  others;  whatever  course  you  may 
decide  to  pursue;  in  all  cases,  be 
governed  by  the  following  rule.  IT  Do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God.  "  Be  careful 
that  you  act  so  that  the  name  of  God 
be  not  blasphemed,  or  his  doctrine 
evil-thought  or  evil-spoken  of,  by 
reason  of  your  actions.  Yea,  do  and 
abstain  from  all  things  so  as  to  satisfy 
your  own  conscience,  and  discover  to 
others  that  the  honor  of  God  and  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom  are  much  dearer  to  you  than 
any  gratifications  of  your  carnal  ap- 
petites, or  any  temporal  concern." — 
Whitby. 

32.  Give  no7ie  offence.  Do  not  need- 
lessly shock  the  prejudices  of  any, 
whetlicr  believers  or  not,  by  insisting 
on  the  full  exercise  of  your  Christian 
liberty;  but  rather,  by  self-denial  in 
things  lawful,  secure  the  confidence 
and  approval  of  all,  that  they  may  the 
more  readily  be  induced  to  accept  and 
hold  fast  the  truths  of  tho  gospel. 
IT  Neither  to  the  Jews.  The  unconverted 
Jews.  Give  them  no  occasion  to  think 
that  you  approve  the  worship  of  idols, 
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to  the  Jevrs,  nor  to  the  Gentiles, 
nor  to  the  church  of  God  : 

33  Even  as  I  please  all  men 
in  all  things,  not  seeking  mine 
OAvn  profit,  but  the  profit  of 
man}",  that  they  may  be  saved. 


as  you  would  by  attending  idolatrous 
feasts.  You  would  thus  prejudice  their 
mindfi  the  more  against  Christianity. 
IT  Nor  to  the  Gentiles.  The  unconvert- 
ed heathen.  Do  not  attempt  to  bring 
them  under  subjection  to  the  ritual 
law  of  Moses,  by  forbidding  their  cus- 
tomary use  of  meats,  as  unlawful.  En- 
force the  moral  law,  show  them  its 
beauty,  and  thus  win  them  to  embrace 
the  gospel.  IT  Nor  to  the  church  of 
God.  To  Christians.  Many  are  yet 
weak  in  the  faith.  Abstain  from  all 
things,  which,  though  lawful  in  them- 
selves, might  grieve  them  or  lead  them 
into  acts  which  would  be  sinful  in 
them,  being  destitute  of  sufficient  faith. 
"  Follow  after  the  things  which  make 
for  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one 
may  edify  another."     E.om.  xiv.  19. 

33.  Even  as  I  please  all  men,  &o. 
The  apostle  presents  his  own  example 
for  imitation.  He  had  endeavored  to 
avoid  exciting  the  prejudices  and  oppo- 
sition of  others,  by  conforming  to  their 
customs,  so  far  as  he  could  do  so  with 
a  good  conscience.  And  while  he 
unsparingly  denounced  iniquity,  he 
allowed  the  largest  liberty  in  things 
indifferent  and  non-essential.  His  con- 
duct, in  this  regard,  is  described  in 
this  and  the  two  preceding  chapters. 
See  particularly  ch.  ix.  19-23,  and  the 
notes. 

CHAPTER   XI. 

In  this  chapter,  the  apostle  proceeds 
to  the  consideration  of  two  subjects 
not  before  introduced;  (1.)  the  de- 
meanor of  women  in  the  public  assem- 
blies, ver.  2-lG,  and  (2.)  the  proper 
manner  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, ver.  17-34.  The  discussion  of  the 
first-named  subject  involves  the  same 
principle  which  underlies  the  preced- 
ing three  chapters;  the  duty,  namely, 
of  personal  self-denial,  in  things  in- 
different, for  the  promotion  of  the 
general  good. 

13 


CHAPTER  XI. 

E  ye  folloAvers  of  me,  even 

as  I  also  am  of  Christ. 
2  Now  I  praise  you,  brcith- 
ren,  that  ve  remember  me  in  all 


1.  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  &Q.  Imi- 
tate my  conduct  so  far  as  I  imitate 
Christ.  As  I  have  denied  myself  and 
forborne  the  full  exercise  of  my  Chris- 
tian liberty  in  many  respects,  out  of 
regard  to  the  conscientious  scruples  of 
weak  brethren,  and  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  gospel,  so  do  ye.  This  verse  is 
improperly  disconnected  from  the  fore- 
going chapter,  of  which  it  forms  the 
appropriate  close. 

2.  Njw  I  praise  you,  brethren.  I  com- 
mend j^our  fidelity  and  obedience. 
However  sharply  the  apostle  felt  con- 
strained to  rebuke  his  brethren  for 
their  misconduct,  he  never  hesitated  to 
express  his  approval  when  it  was  de- 
served. See  note  on  ch.  i.  4.  IT  That 
ye  remember  me  iii  all  thinys,  &G.  Some 
interpreters  regard  this  as  a  sub- 
stantial quotation  from  the  letter 
sent  to  Paul  from  Corinth;  others 
consider  it  as  an  expression  of  ap- 
proval, founded  on  information  other- 
wise obtained.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  church  at  Corinth  had 
requested  directions  upon  the  subject 
here  discussed,  and  this  of  itself  would 
indicate  a  disposition  to  be  guided  by 
his  instructions.  For  this  disposition 
he  commends  them.  IT  A?id  keep  the 
ordinances,  &c.  This  seems  here  to 
refer  to  the  general  directions  which 
the  apostle  had  given,  when  at  Cor- 
inth, concerning  the  order  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  church.  He  commends 
them  for  observing  these  ordinances  to 
a  great  extent,  though  in  some  cases 
they  had  failed  to  do  so,  as  appears  in 
ver.  17-34,  and  in  ch.  xiv.  In  I'egard 
to  the  demeanor  of  women  in  i^ublic, 
it  is  generally  thought  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Corinthian  church  was  ac- 
cordant with  the  apostolical  rule,  but 
that  some  were  attempting  to  intro- 
duce a  new  practice,  and  were  even  con- 
tentious because  objections  were  urged 
against  it.     See  ver.  16. 

3.  But   I   would    have   you    know. 
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things,  and  keep  the  ordinances, 
as  I  delivered  tliem  to  you. 

3  But  I  Avould  have  you 
know,  that  the  head  of  every 
man  is  Christ ;  and  the  head  of 
the  woman  is  the  man  ;  and  the 
head  of  Christ  is  God. 


This  is  a  form  of  serious  exhortation 
to  attend  to  what  is  about  to  be  said, 
and  implies  that  it  is  spoken  with 
authority.  IT  That  the  head.  The 
master,  or  ruler,  as  the  word  often 
denotes  in  the  Scriptures.  "  Of  every 
man  the  head,  to  whom  in  all  religious 
matters  he  must  be  subject,  is  Cnrist; 
and  the  head  of  the  woman,  to  whom 
in  all  domestic  atfairs  she  must  be 
subject,  and  from  whom  she  must  re- 
ceive instruction,  is  the  man;  and  the 
head  of  Christ,  to  whom  in  saving  the 
world  he  is  subject,  is  God."  —  Mac- 
knight.  IT  Of  every  man.  Of  every 
believer,  Christ  is  the  acknowledged 
chief,  or  ruler;  in  a  lai'ger  sense,  he 
is  the  ruler  of  all,  without  exception, 
and  in  due  time  his  authority,  though 
now  disregarded  or  denied,  shall  ha 
cheerfully  acknowledged  and  obeyed. 
Heb.  ii.  7-9.  IT  And  the  head  of  the 
woman  is  the  man.  "  The  sense  is,  she 
is  subordinate  to  him;  and  in  all 
circumstances,  in  her  demeanor,  her 
dress,  her  conversation,  in  public  and 
in  the  family  circle,  should  recognize 
her  subordination  to  him.  The  par- 
ticular thing  here  referred  to  is,  that 
if  the  woman  is  inspired  and  speaks  or 
prays  in  public,  she  should  by  no 
means  lay  aside  the  usual  aud  proper 
symbols  of  her  subordination.  The 
danger  was,  that  those  who  were  under 
the  influence  of  inspiration  would 
regard  themselves  as  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  recognizing  that,  and 
would  lay  aside  the  veil,  the  usual  and 
appropriate  symbol  of  their  occupying 
a  rank  inferior  to  the  man.  This  was 
often  done  in  the  temples  of  the  hea- 
then deities,  by  the  priestesses,  and  it 
would  appear  also  that  it  had  been 
done  by  Christian  females  in  the 
churches."  —  Barnes.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  relations  between 
the  sexes  have  been  materially  mod- 
ified by  the    spirit  of   Christianity. 


4  Every  man  praying  or 
prophesying,  having  his  head 
covered,  dishonoureth  his  head. 

5  But  every  woman  that 
prayetli  or  prophesictii  with 
her  head  uncovered,  dishon- 
oureth  her    head :    for  that   is 


Among  the  Eastern  nations,  woman 
was  regarded  as  the  slave  of  man.  It 
was  not  much  better  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  when  this  epistle  was  written. 
See  notes  on  ver.  16,  and  ch.  vii.  36. 
It  was  required  of  females  that  they 
should  cover  their  faces  whenever  they 
appeared  in  public,  keep  silence  in 
presence  of  men,  and  exhibit  other 
outward  tokens  of  their  subjection. 
It  was  not  the  province  of  Christianity 
nor  the  design  of  the  apostle  to  inter- 
fere directly  with  the  customs  founded 
on  this  supposed  subjection  of  one  to 
the  other;  but  rather  to  let  the  errors 
be  gradually  corrected  by  the  opera- 
tion of  Christian  principles.  IT  And 
the  head  of  Christ  is  God.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  apostle  distinguishes 
between  the  only  true  God  and  his 
Son,  Jesus  Christ.  However  highly 
the  Son  be  exalted  above  all  other 
created  intelligences,  the  Father  only 
is  supreme. 

4.  Every  man  praying  or  prophesy- 
inj.  Not  necessarily  predicting  fu- 
ture events,  but  teaching  or  speaking 
on  religious  subjects.  See  note  on 
Rom.  xii.  6.  The  word  continued  to 
be  used  in  this  sense  until  a  very  re- 
cent period.  The  idea  is,  those  who 
prayed  or  addressed  the  brethren  ia 
their  assemblies  for  public  worship, 
whether  inspired  or  not.  IT  Having 
his  head  covered.  To  uncover  the  head 
has  been  regarded  as  a  mark  of  respect 
in  almost  all  nations.  The  Jews, 
however,  as  a  token  of  reverence,  were 
accustomed  to  put  off  their  shoes  or 
sandals.  Ex.  iii.  5.  IT  Dishonoreth 
his  head.  Does  not  properly  honor 
Christ,  his  head.  Ver.  2.  It  would 
bo  accounted  disrespectful  to  remain 
covered  in  the  presence  of  an  earthly 
ruler;  much  more,  when  addressing 
our  spiritual  ruler,  or  when  speaking 
in  his  name. 

6.     BrU  every  woman  that  prayeth  or 
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even  all   one  as  if   she   were 
shaven. 

6  For  if  the  woman  be  not 
covered,  let  her  also  be  shorn  : 
but  if  it  be  a  shame  for  a  wo- 


prophesieth,  &c.  See  note  on  ver.  4. 
Whether  women  might  pray  or  teach 
publicly,  under  any  circumstances,  see 
notes  on  ch.  xiv.  34,  3).  The  ques- 
tion here  is,  if  they  did  so,  \yhether 
they  might  properly  be  uncovered. 
There  was  an  inconsistency  in  the  an- 
cient custom,  which  has  not  yet  dis- 
appeared. In  token  of  respect  and 
honor,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
subordination,  males  were  required  to 
be  uncovered  and  females  covered. 
IT  Ditihonoureth  her  head.  Does  not 
properly  honor  or  show  respect  to  her 
husband,  or  to  men  generally.  Ac- 
curding  to  the  customs  then  existing, 
the  veil  was  regarded  as  a  token  of 
modesty  and  subordination,  and  its 
removal  in  public,  as  a  token  of  im- 
modesty and  insubordination.  IT  For 
that  is  even  all  one  as  if  she  were  shaven. 
"  In  the  East  it  was  reckoned  immod- 
est in  women  to  appear  unveiled  be- 
fore any  of  the  male  sex  except 
their  nearest  relations.  Thus  Rebecca 
veiled  herself  on  seeing  Isaac,  Gen. 
xxiv.  65.  The  immodesty  of  women 
appearing  unveiled  in  an  assembly  of 
men,  the  apostle  illustrated  by  observ- 
ing that  it  was  one  and  the  same  thing 
with  being  shaven;  for,  as  he  tells  us, 
ver.  15,  their  hair  was  given  them  for 
a  veil  to  improve  their  beauty.  —  To 
deprive  women  of  their  hair  was  con- 
sidered as  a  great  disgrace.  Micah  i. 
16.  —  How  disgraceful  it  was  for  the 
Grecian  women  to  be  shaven  may  be 
learned  from  Aristoph.  Thesmoph., 
line  845.  The  ancient  Germans  pun- 
ished women  guilty  of  adultery  by 
shaving  their  heads.  The  Jews  also 
punished  adulteresses  in  the  same 
manner."  —  Mackniyht. 

6.  For  if  the  woman  be  not  covered. 
That  is,  with  a  veil  or  its  equivalent. 
If  she  be  bareheaded.  IT  Let  her  also 
be  shorn.  Let  her  long  hair  be  cut  off, 
and  this  distinguishing  indication  of 
sex  be  also  removed.  If  she  will  re- 
nounce the  modesty  which  becometh 


man  to  be  shorn  or  shaven,  let 
her  be  covered. 

7  For  a  man  indeed  ought 
not  to  cover  his  head,  foras- 
much as  he  is  the  ima2:e    and 


her,  let  her  do  it  entirely.  IT  But  if  it 
be  a  shame,  &c.  See  note  on  ver.  5. 
If  this  would  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
graceful departure  from  the  rule  pre- 
scribed by  custom.  IT  Let  her  be 
covered.  Let  her  conform  also  to  this 
custom,  lest  she  incur  the  same  dis- 
grace which  would  accompany  the  loss 
of  her  hair. 

7.  For  a  man  indeed  ought  not  to 
cover  his  head.  That  is,  when  engaged 
in  public  worship.  IT  Forasmuch  as 
he  is  the  image  and  glory  of  God. 
"  True  here  is  the  note  of  Theodoret, 
that  man  is  here  styled  the  image  and 
glory  of  God,  neither  as  to  his  body 
nor  as  to  his  soul;  for  in  respect  of 
the  soul,  the  woman  is  equally  the 
glory  of  God,  as  to  spirituality  aud 
immortality,  and  so  is  equally  said  to 
be  made  after  his  image.  Gen.  i.  27; 
but  only  as  to  rule  and  government, 
which  is  the  proper  glory  of  a  man, 
according  to  the  Psalmist's  words,  Ps. 
viii.  5,  6."  —  Whitby.  The  reason  here 
assigned  why  men  should  be  uncov- 
ered in  the  public  assemblies,  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  mentioned 
in  ver.  4.  In  the  one  case,  the  un- 
covered head  is  a  token  of  subjection 
to  a  higher  power;  in  the  other,  it  is 
a  token  of  superiority  over  others. 
IT  But  the  woman  is  the  glory  of  the 
man.  His  honor,  ornament,  and  help- 
meet. This  "  is  one  of  the  many  ar- 
guments in  Scripture  where  the  whole 
stress  and  atteation  is  fixed  on  one 
word,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  imagery 
is,  as  it  were,  left  to  shift  for  itself. 
Such  is  here  the  case  with  the  word 
'  glory.'  Taken  strictly,  the  woman 
is  as  much  the  image  of  God  as  the 
man;  and  the  words  in  Gen.  i.  26,  are 
in  the  original  addressed  to  male  and 
female  equally,  under  the  common 
name  of  Adam,  or  man.  —  But  this 
was  not  to  the  purpose  of  the  apostle's 
present  argument,  and  he  thei'efore 
puts  out  of  sight  the  relation  of  wo- 
man to  God,  by  omitting  altogether. 
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glovy  of  God :  but  the  woman 
is  the  glory  of  the  man. 

8  For  the  man  is  not  of  the 
woman ;  but  the  woman  of  the 
man. 

9  Neither  was  the  man  cre- 


in  her  case,  the  word  *  image,'  and 
dwells  only  on  her  subordination  to 
man,  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  he 
had  brought  forward  the  contrast  of 
the  greatness  of  man."  —  Stanley. 

8,  9.  For  the  man  is  not  of  the  wo- 
man, &c.  The  man  was  not  orig- 
inally formed  from  woman,  or  for  wo- 
man; but  the  woman  from  man,  and 
for  man.  Gen.  ii.  18,  21-23.  They 
were  created  for  mutual  benefit;  yet, 
for  certain  purposes,  precedency  was 
assigned  to  man,  "  The  whole  of 
Paul's  idea  here  is,  that  her  situation 
and  rank  as  subordinate,  should  be 
recognized  by  her  at  all  times,  and 
that  in  his  presence  it  was  proper  that 
she  should  wear  the  usual  symbol  of 
modesty  and  subordination,  the  veil." 
—  Barnes. 

10.  This  verse  has  greatly  per- 
plexed commentators.  The  terms  are 
sufficiently  plain,  but  their  true  appli- 
cation is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
Fortunately,  no  important  doctrine  is 
affected  by  it.  IT  For  this  cause,  &g. 
On  account  of  this  subordination,  and 
as  a  symbol  of  it.  IT  Owjht  the  woman 
to  have  power  on  her  head.  Most  com- 
mentators agree  that  power  here  indi- 
cates a  veil,  though  it  is  a  very  unu- 
sual sense  of  the  word.  "  There  can, 
perhaps,  be  no  doubt  that  the  word 
power  has  reference  to  a  veil,  or  to  a 
covering  for  the  head;  but  why  it  is 
called  power  I  confess  I  do  not  under- 
stand; and  most  of  the  comments  on 
the  word  are,  in  my  view,  egregious 
trifling." — Barnes.  IT  Because  of  the 
angels.  Some  commentators  confess 
that  they  do  not  understand  what  is 
hero  intended,  and  attempt  no  expla- 
nation. I  should  be  in  good  company, 
if  I  pursued  the  same  course.  I 
shall,  however,  state  some  of  the  more 
probable  opinions  which  have  been 
offered.  (1.)  Some  understand  by 
angels,  messengers  sent  by  the  heathen 
into  Christian  aesemblieSj  to  observe 


ated  for  the  woman;  but  the 
woman  for  the  man. 

10  For  this  cause  ought  the 
woman  to  have  power  on  her 
head  because  of  the  angels. 

11  Nevertheless  neither  is  the 

their  proceedings,  for  the  purpose  of 
persecuting  them  or  bringing  them 
into  disrepute.  They  suppose  the 
apostle  urged  proper  subordination 
and  decorum,  so  that  none  might  ac- 
cuse them  of  setting  at  naught  the 
established  customs  of  society,  so  far 
as  those  customs  were  not  sinful. 
This  interpretation  is  consistent  with 
the  meaning  of  the  word  rendered 
angels,  which  is  simply  messengers, 
whether  good  or  bad,  celestial  or  ter- 
restrial. (2.)  Others  understand  an- 
gels to  mean  celestial  visitants,  guar- 
dian spirits,  heavenly  angels,  who 
might  be  present  in  the  religious  as- 
semblies of  Christians.  A  judicious 
writer  says :  "  I  believe  St.  Paul 
uses  the  word  angels  here,  in  its  most 
obvious  sense,  for  the  heavenly  angels, 
and  that  he  speaks  according  to  the 
notion  which  then  prevailed  among 
the  Jews,  that  the  holy  angels  inter- 
ested themselves  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  particularly  were  present  in  their 
religious  assemblies,  as  the  cherubim 
(their  representatives)  were  present  in 
the  temple.  —  The  notion,  it  seems, 
whether  a  just  one  or  not,  prevailed 
then  among  the  Jews;  and  if  so,  St. 
Paul  might  speak  agreeably  to  this 
vulgar  opinion  of  theirs."  — Pearce. 
(3.)  ''Others,  by  the  angels,  under- 
stand the  bishops,  who  are  styled 
'  angels  of  the  churches.'  Rev.  i.  20. 
For  they  suppose  the  women  were  or- 
dered to  be  veiled,  when  in  the  public 
assemblies  they  performed  the  office 
of  teachers,  to  show  their  respect  to 
the  bishops."  —  Macknight. 

11.  Nevertheless.  The  apostle  here 
interposes  a  caution,  that  men  should 
not  over-estimate  or  over-value  their 
superiority.  Although  women  are  in 
a  certain  sense  subordinate,  yet  they 
are  not  wholly  so.  Males  and  females 
a.re  mutually  dependent  on  each  other, 
and  mutually  necessary  to  the  happi- 
ness of  each  other;  in  short,  neither 
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man  without  the  woman,  neither 
the  woman  without  the  man,  in 
the  Lord. 

12  For  as  tlie  woman  is  of  the 
man,  even  so  is  the  man  also  by 
the  woman ;  but  all  things  of 
God. 


could  continue  to  exist  without  the 
other.  IT  Neither  is  the  man,  &o. 
Neither  is  independent  of  the  other. 
They  were  created  to  be  mutual  helps, 
to  share  each  other's  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  their  mutual  duties  are  reciprocal 
and  indispensable  to  the  perfect  enjoy- 
ment of  happiness.  Men  might  be 
less  haughty  and  imperious,  if  they 
duly  considered  their  dependence 
on  those  whom  they  superciliously 
regard  as  subordinate.  IT  In  the 
Lord.  This  is  a  divine  ai'rangement, 
instituted  in  the  beginning,  and  of 
perpetual  duration.  Human  customs 
and  fashions  are  changeable.  Opin- 
ions as  to  the  relative  dignity  and 
rights  of  the  sexes,  and  the  proper 
degree  of  subordination  of  one  to  the 
other,  vary  from  age  to  age.  But 
their  mutual  necessity,  and  depend- 
ence, and  obligations,  being  estab- 
lished by  the  Lord,  change  not;  nor 
can  they  change,  while  the  race  con- 
tinues to  exist  on  the  earth. 

12.  For  as  the  wiman  is  of  the  man. 
She  was  formed  at  the  beginning, 
from  man.  Gen.  ii.  21,  22.  IT  Even 
so  is  the  m.an  also  by  the  wom.an.  Is 
born  of  woman,  since  the  beginning. 
Mutual  dependence  is  asserted.  IT  But 
all  thinys  of  God.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  sexes  were  established  by 
God,  the  creator  of  both.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  pride  on  the  one  hand,  or 
for  humiliation  on  the  other. 

13.  Judge  in  yourselves.  Having 
urged  sundry  arguments  against  the 
practice  which  he  condemns,  the  apos- 
tle here  appeals  to  the  judgment  of 
his  brethren,  and  their  sense  of  pro- 
priety. A  similar  appeal  was  made 
by  our  Lord,  Luke  xii.  57.  IT  Is  it 
comely,  &c.  Is  it  decent?  Does  it 
comport  with  the  established  maxims 
of  propriety  and  modesty  ?  "  The 
Grecian  women,  excepting  the  heathen 
priestesses,   used  to  appear    in  their 

13* 


13  Judge  in  yourselves :  is  it 
comely  that  a  woman  pray  unto 
God  uncovered  ? 

14  Doth  not  even  nature  itself 
teach  you,  that,  if  a  man  have 
long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  unto 
him  ? 

veils  when  they  came  into  public  as- 
semblies, as  we  find  in  Homer  and 
many  other  ancient  writers."  —  Dod- 
dridge. To  appear  in  public  without  a 
veil  was  regarded  as  immodest.  Their 
own  self-respect  should  prevent  them 
from  unnecessarily  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  charge  of  immodesty. 

14.  Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach 
you,  &c.  By  nature,  seems  here  in- 
tended that  natural  sense  of  propriety 
which  becomes  visible  in  general  cus- 
toms. In  all  ages,  and  among  all 
nations,  it  has  been  customary  for  the 
sexes  to  be  distinguished  by  different 
kinds  of  dress;  and  almost  universally 
they  have  been  distinguished  by  long 
and  short  hair.  "No  reason  can  be 
given,  in  the  nature  of  things,  why 
the  woman  should  wear  long  hair  and 
the  man  not;  but  the  custom  prevails 
extensively  everywhere,  and  nature, 
in  all  nations,  has  prompted  to  the 
same  course."  —  Barnes.  A  departure 
from  this  custom  is  generally  consid- 
ered indecent  and  improper,  having  a 
tendency  to  obliterate  the  outward 
badges  of  distinction  between  the 
sexes.  There  may  be  a  reason  in 
nature,  or  in  the  natural  duties  and 
employments  of  men,  why  they  should 
not  wear  the  ordinary  robes  of  females, 
on  account  of  their  inconveniency. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  like 
reason  why  women  should  not  wear 
the  ordinary  garb  of  men.  Yet, 
should  they  adopt  it,  the  deep-seated 
sense  of  propriety  in  the  whole  com- 
munity would  cry  out  against  it  as 
immodest  and  indecent.  It  might  bo 
difficult  to  assign  any  reason,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  why  one  part  of  the 
body  should  be  covered  rather  than 
another;  yet  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  has  established  rules  on  this 
subject  which  cannot  be  violated  with 
impunity,  —  as  many  have  learned  to 
their  shame.     See    note  on  ver.    16. 
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15  But  if  a  woman  have  long 
hair,  it  is  a  glory  to  her :  toi- 
ler hair  is  given  her  for  a  cov- 
ering. 

IT  It  is  a  shame  unto  him.  It  is  dis- 
graceful, in  the  common  estimation, 
thus  to  ape  the  proper  appearance  of 
the  opposite  sex. 

15.  It  is  a  glory  to  her.  It  is  a  be- 
coming ornament.  One  general  dis- 
tinction is  observable  in  the  whole 
race  of  mankind;  strength  is  bestowed 
on  the  male,  and  beauty  on  the  female. 
Whatever  permanently  increases  the 
strength  of  man  or  the  beauty  of  wo- 
man may  bo  regarded  as  a  glory,  or  as 
fit  and  appropriate.  By  common  con- 
sent, long  hair  is  considered  orna- 
mental to  woman,  one  of  the  elements 
of  her  beauty.  IT  For  her  hair  is  given 
her  for  a  covering.  This  word  occurs 
only  here  and  in  Heb.  i.  12,  where  it 
is  translated  vesture.  The  long  hair 
of  women  is  not  only  ornamental, 
when  properly  arranged,  but  it  forms 
a  partial  covering  of  the  head  and 
portions  of  the  body,  when  suffered  to 
fall  loosely  about  the  shoulders. 
"  What  a  value  the  Eastern  ladies  put 
on  their  hair  may  be  known  from  this, 
that  when  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  king  of 
Egypt,  was  about  to  march  against 
Seleucus  Callinicus,  his  queen  Bere- 
nice, who  loved  him  tenderly,  vowed, 
as  the  most  precious  sacrifice  she  could 
offer,  to  cut  off  and  consecrate  her 
hair,  if  he  returned  in  safety."  — 
Macknight. 

16.  But  if  any  man  seem  to  be  con- 
tentious. Some  connect  this  verse  with 
what  follows,  understanding  the  con- 
tention to  be  the  same  which  is 
mentioned  in  ver.  18.  The  more  gen- 
eral opinion  is,  that  it  relates  to  the 
subject  previously  discussed.  It  is 
supposed  that  some  of  the  false  teach- 
ers at  Corinth  insisted  that  women 
should  be  permitted  to  exercise  their 
full  Christian  liberty  in  praying  and 
prophesying  in  public,  uncovered, 
however  much  offended  and  scandal- 
ized the  church  might  be  at  what  was 
regarded  as  a  violation  of  modesty  and 
good  manners.  Without  denying  the 
liberty,  the  apostle  distinctly  denies 
the  expediency  of    the  custom,  and 


16  But  if  any  man  seem  to  be 
contentious,  we  have  no  such 
custom,  neither  the  churches 
of  God. 

offers  sundry  arguments  against  it. 
In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  he  counsels 
self-denial  for  the  general  good,  lie 
would  not  have  his  sisters  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  decorum,  lest  the  cause  of 
Christianity  should  be  prejudiced 
thereby.  "  The  apostle,  however,  in- 
sists first  on  the  argument  as  regards 
the  dishonor  done  to  the  husband,  by 
thus  seemingly  disavowing  his  author- 
ity. And  he  contrasts  the  case  of 
covering  the  head  during  public  wor- 
ship, as  regarded  the  women  and  the 
men  respectively.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  that  is 
here  said  has  respect  only  to  those 
times,  places,  and  opinions,  where  the 
customs  were  directly  the  reverse  of 
our  own.  And  accordingly  it  is  of  no 
further  importance  to  us  than  as  fur- 
nishing us  with  a  principle  of  universal 
application;  namely,  that  Christians 
must  not,  in  externals,  rashly  recede 
from  decorum;  that  in  things  indiffer- 
ent they  should  use  the  same  manners 
and  customs  as  their  contemporaries 
and  fellow-countrymen;  so  that,  what- 
ever may  be  accounted  as  base,  must 
be  abstained  from,  though  it  may  in 
itself  have  nothing  )f  rong,  in  order  to 
avoid  all  suspicion  or  offence;  and 
above  all,  that  in  public  assemblies  for 
religious  worship,  persons  of  both 
sexes  should  assume  such  dress  and 
demeanor  as  are,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  thought  decorous 
and  suitable  to  their  respective  rela- 
tions to  each  other  and  to  the  com- 
mon Head  of  the  church,  so  that  all 
things  may  be  done  decently  and  in 
order."  —  Bloomfield.  IT  We  have  no 
such  custom.  If  any  one  is  disposed  to 
contend  for  this  exercise  of  Christian 
liberty,  let  him  know  that  we  have  es- 
tablished no  such  custom.  We  rather 
deny  ourselves,  and  forbear  the  exer- 
cise of  our  lawful  rights,  "  lest  we 
should  hinder  the  gospel  of  Christ," 
ch.  ix.  12.  We  direct  that  the  usual 
customs  of  society  be  observed,  if  they 
be  not  sinful  or  intrinsically  improper, 
even    as    we  ourselves  become   "  all 
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17  Now  in  this  that  I  declare 
unto  you  I  praise  you  not,  that 
ye  come  together  not  for  the 
better,  but  for  the  worse. 

18  For  first  of  all,  when  ye 

things  to  all  men,"  that  we  may  more 
effectually  promote  their  spiritual 
welfare.  Ch.  ix.  22.  IT  Neither  the 
churches  of  God.  This  custom  does  not 
prevail  in  other  churches  founded  by 
the  apostles.  Out  of  regard  to  them, 
therefore,  even  if  for  no  other  reason, 
you  should  forbear  to  pursue  a  course 
which  will  be  offensive  to  them,  and 
will  subject  them  to  scandal  among 
their  neighbors.  "  This  universal 
custom  in  all  God's  churches  cannot 
therefore  be  departed  from,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  certain  who 
were  contentious." —  Olshausen.  This 
principle  remains  unchangeable,  but  its 
application  may  lead  to  different  results 
under  a  change  of  circumstances. 

17.  Now  in  this  that  I  declare.  In 
what  I  am  about  to  say.  The  apostle 
thus  introduces  an  exception  to  the 
general  commendation  in  ver.  2.  He 
there  praises  the  general  disposition 
of  his  friends  in  the  church  to  observe 
the  ordinances  or  rules  which  he  had 
delivered  to  them.  And  in  the  matter 
of  covering  the  head,  it  is  supposed 
that  his  remarks  were  designed  to  aid 
the  church  in  checking  an  impropriety 
recently  introduced,  rather  than  to 
rebuke  them  for  one  which  had  been 
allowed  and  approved.  But  he  had 
heard  of  one  gross  departure  from  his 
rules,  and  he  here  calls  their  attention 
to  that  subject.  IT  I  praise  ymi  not.  I 
do  not  commend  your  conduct  in  this 
particular.  IT  That  ye  come  torjether. 
That  is,  for  religious  worship  and  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  as  is 
manifest  from  what  follows.  IT  Not 
for  the  better,  but  for  the  worse.  Your 
exercises  are  not  profitable,  but  injuri- 
ous, because  under  the  influence  of  a 
wrong  spirit. 

18.  For  first  of  all.  First  in  the 
order  to  be  named;  not  necessarily 
first  in  importance.  IT  When  ye  come 
together  in  the  church.  Church  here  in- 
dicates the  body  of  believers  in  their 
associate  capacity;  not  the  building 
in  which  they  assembled,  as  the  word 


come  together  in  the  church,  I 
hear  that  there  be  divisions 
among  you ;  and  I  partly  be- 
lieve it. 

19    For  there  must  be  also 

is  now  frequently  used.  IT  /  hear  that 
there  be  divisions  among  you.  "  Greek, 
as  in  the  margin,  schisms.  The  word 
properly  means  a  rent,  such  as  is  made 
in  cloth,  Matt.  ix.  16;  Mark  ii.  21; 
and  then  a  division,  a  split,  a  faction 
among  men.  John  vii.  43;  ix.  16; 
X.  lU.  It  does  not  mean  here  that 
they  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  form 
separate  churches,  but  that  there  was 
discord  and  division  in  the  church 
itself."  —  Barnes.  From  the  manner 
in  which  this  subject  is  introduced,  as 
if  for  the  first  time,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  the  apostle  to  refer  to  the  pre- 
cise form  of  divisions  mentioned  in  ch. 
i.  12.  Perhaps  the  distinction  may  be 
this;  in  the  former  placo  he  referred 
to  the  contention  and  strife  which  had 
arisen  in  consequence  of  too  highly 
esteeming  individual  teachers,  which 
alienated  the  hearts  of  the  brethren, 
and  checked  the  growth  of  Christian 
love;  here  he  refers  to  the  report 
which  he  had  heard  and  partly  cred- 
ited, that  their  feelings  had  become  so 
much  embittered  that  they  could  not 
worship  together  in  peace,  but  their 
contentions  broke  forth  even  in  the 
house  of  prayer.  If  And  I  partly  be- 
lieve it.  Although  the  reports  may  be 
exaggerated,  yet  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve there  are  dissensions  among  you, 
even  in  your  religious  assemblies, 
which  need  correction  and  reproof. 
Some  suppose,  from  the  order  in  which 
the  apostle  treats  the  subjects,  that 
these  dissensions  had  some  influence 
on  the  disorderly  manner  of  celebrat- 
ing the  Lord's  supper. 

19.  For  there  must  be,  &,Q.  It  is 
unavoidable  in  the  present  state  of 
humanity.  A  similar  form  of  expres- 
sion is  used  by  our  Lord,  Matt,  xviii. 
7.  While  men  remain  subject  to  van- 
ity, errors  will  be  manifest,  both  in 
opinion  and  in  conduct.  IT  Heresies. 
Or  sects.  See  note  on  Acts  xxiv.  14. 
IT  That  they  which  are  approved.  "  The 
approved  are  persons  who,  on  being 
tried,  found  are  sound  in  the   faith. 
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heresies  among  you,  that  they 
which   are    approved  may    be 
made  manifest  among  you. 
20   When  3*0  come  together 


and  holy  in  their  practice.  One  end 
of  God's  permitting  heresies  to  arise  in 
the  church  is  for  the  trial  of  the  faith 
and  holiness  of  such  approved  persons, 
that  being  made  manifest,  they  may 
be  examples  for  others  to  imitate."  — 
Machiirjht.  IT  May  be  made  manifest 
among  you.  May  be  distinctly  recog- 
nized. Steadfastness  of  faith  cannot 
be  known  until  it  is  tried;  nor  firm 
devotion  to  duty,  until  temptation  has 
been  encountered  and  overcome.  Both 
may  exist;  but  their  existence  cannot 
be  fully  demonstrated  to  one's  self,  or 
to  others,  without  such  ordeal.  But, 
because  such  heresies  caused  the  "  ap- 
proved" to  "be  made  manifest,"  we 
are  not  to  conclude  that  this  was  the 
only  necessity  for  their  existence  in 
the  church;  much  less  that  they  were 
introduced  for  this  purpose  bj-  their 
authors.  The  necessity  was  of  another 
nature;  one  of  the  results  was  the 
manifestation  of  the  approved. 

20.  When  ye  come  together  there- 
fore, Sac.  When  ye  assemble  for  re- 
ligious worship.  See  note  on  ver,  17. 
IT  This  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper. 
The  general  idea  hero  expressed  is, 
that  a  professedly  religious  assembly 
is  not  necessarily  in  a  fit  condition  to 
celebrate  the  Lord's  supper;  in  other 
words,  the  proper  celebration  of  the 
supper  consists  not  so  much  in  the  act 
performed  as  in  the  spirit  of  the  par- 
ticipant. This  is  expressed  in  various 
paraphrases.  "I  tell  you  plainly, 
that  when  you  come  together  in  such 
a  manner  as  you  do,  into  one  place, 
under  pretence  of  attending  this  grand 
solemnity,  it  is  not  eating  the  Lord's 
supper;  it  does  not  deserve  to  be 
called  by  that  name."  —  Doddridge. 
**  Your  coming  together  into  one  house 
to  eat,  is  not  to  cat  the  Lord's  supper, 
unless  you  cat  in  fellowship  together, 
and  with  mutual  love,  as  the  disciples 
of  one  master."  —  Macknight.  "When 
ye  come  together  it  is  no  true  Lord's 
supper  that  ye  celebrate  in  so  wrong  a 
manner."  —  Olshausen.       "  Whatever 


therefore  into  one  place,  this  is 
not  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper. 

21   For  in  eating  every  one 
taketh  before  other  his  own  sup- 


therefore  you  may  profess  to  be  en- 
gaged in,  yet  really  and  truly  you  are 
not  celebrating  the  Lord's  supper." 
—  Barnes.  ^  The  Lord's  supper.  The 
solemn  service  which  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  instituted  as  a  commemoration 
of  his  death.  Ver.  23-26;  Matt, 
xxvi.  26-30.  It  is  called  the  Lord's, 
because  instituted  by  him;  and  supper, 
because  it  was  originally  partaken  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  or  at  "night." 
Ver.  23. 

21.  For  in  eating.  When  you  are 
professedly  eating  the  Lord's  supper, 
but  eating  in  such  a  disorderly  man- 
ner that  the  true  intent  of  the  service 
is  entirely  changed,  and  you  fail  to 
receive  spiritual  benefit.  For  the 
more  clear  understanding  of  what  fol- 
lows, the  connection  which  anciently 
existed  between  the  "  love-feast"  and 
the  eucharist  should  be  duly  consid- 
ered. "  According  to  custom  among 
the  ancient  Christians,  the  celebration 
of  the  love-feast  was  regularly  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  holy  supper,  so 
that  the  whole  ceremony  formed  a 
strict  commemoration  of  our  Lord's 
passover  feast.  Together  they  are 
viewed  as  one  and  called  the  Lord's 
supper.  All  believers,  as  members  of 
one  divine  family,  ate  and  drank  to- 
gether earthly  and  divine  food,  in 
witness  of  their  inward  unity  for  time 
and  eternity.  Each  individual,  ac- 
cording to  his  ability,  brought  provis- 
ion fur  this  festival,  which  was  then 
consumed  in  common;  and  this  cus- 
tom continued  to  exist  down  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  congregations  be- 
coming so  numerous,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  separate  the  love-feasts  from 
the  Lord's  supper.  Now  in  Corinth, 
where  the  spirit  of  love  had  disap- 
peared, these  festivals  were  so  con- 
ducted that  each  partook  only  of  what 
ho  had  provided,  the  ricli  enjoying 
fully,  while  the  poor  lacked.  The 
Lord's  supper,  the  supper  of  love, 
thereby  sank  into  a  private  feast,  and 
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per:   and  one  is  hungry,  and 
another  is  drunken. 

22  What !  have  ye  not  houses 


was  a  proceeding  without  meaning  or 
significance,  wliich  each  might  have 
performed  at  home,  and  the  supper 
connected  with  it  was  dishonored."  — 
Olshausen.  **  The  statement  before  us 
leads  to  the  belief  that  all  was  irreg- 
ular and  improper;  that  they  had  en- 
tirely mistaken  the  nature  of  the 
ordinance,  and  had  converted  it  into 
an  occasion  of  ordinary  festivity,  and 
even  intemperance  ;  that  they  had 
come  to  regard  it  as  a  feast  in  honor 
of  the  Saviour,  on  some  such  princi- 
ples as  they  observed  feasts  in  honor 
of  idols,  and  that  they  observed  it  in 
some  such  manner;  and  that  all  that 
was  supposed  to  make  it  unlike  those 
festivals  was,  that  it  was  in  honor  of 
Jesus  rather  than  an  idol,  and  was 
to  be  observed  with  some  reference  to 
his  authority  and  name."  —  Barnes. 
IT  livery  07ie  talceth  before  ether  his  own 
supper.  "  Each  begins  to  eat  what  he 
has  brought  for  his  own  supper,  before 
anything  has  been  given  to  others,  so 
that  while  some  are  hungry  others  are 
drunken."  —  Conybeare.  '*  Every  one 
with  his  own  party  taketh  first  his 
own  supper  which  he  hath  brought; 
and  the  poor  being  excluded,  one 
verily  is  hungry  on  that  occasion  and 
another  is  plentifully  fed."  —  Mack- 
niyht.  *'  The  richer  members,  follow- 
ing probably  the  example  of  the  com- 
mon Grecian  clubs,  seized  upon  the 
portion  of  the  food  which  they  had 
brought,  befoi-e  the  poorer  members 
could  get  hold  of  it,  alleging,  in  their 
defence,  that  they  were  hungry  and 
could  not  wait;  and  the  consequence 
was  a  scene  of  general  disorder, 
and  a  complete  disruption  of  the  unity 
which  the  feast  was  intended  to  pro- 
mote." —  Stanley.  IT  And  one  is  hun- 
gry. The  poor,  who  were  unable  to 
contribute  provisions,  and  obtained  no 
share  of  what  was  provided  by  others. 
IT  And  another  is  drunken.  The  word 
translated  drunken  is  sometimes  used 
in  a  mild  sense,  not  implying  absolute 
intoxication.  See  note  on  John  ii.  10. 
And  in  this  sense  it  is  here  understood 
by  some  interpreters.     But  the  moxe 


to  eat  and  to  drink  in  ?  or  de- 
spise ye  the  church  of  God, 
and  sliame  them  that  have  not? 

general  opinion  is,  that  it  has  in  this 
place  its  ordinary  meaning.  It  need 
not  surprise  us  that  some  of  the  Corin- 
thians should  drink  inordinately,  even 
to  intoxication,  when  we  consider  that 
they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  idol- 
atrous feasts,  which  were  scenes  of 
revelry  and  excess,  and  had  not  accu- 
rately learned  the  ditference  between 
them  and  the  Christian  feast.  They 
had  very  recently  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  had  made  slight 
progress  in  Christian  knowledge. 
Growth  in  knowledge,  as  well  as  in 
grace,  is  essential  to  the  newly  con- 
verted.    2  Pet.  iii.  18. 

22.  What !  An  emphatic  excla- 
mation of  disapproval  and  rebuke. 
IT  Have  ye  net  houses  to  cat  and  drink 
in  ?  Let  your  feasting,  if  ye  will  in- 
dulge in  it,  be  at  home,  in  the  privacy 
of  your  own  houses.  You  have  no 
need  to  expose  yourselves  to  the  pub- 
lic gaze,  whether  your  repasts  be 
moderate  or  immoderate.  A  religious 
assembly  is  not  designed  for  the  grati- 
fication of  bodily  appetites,  but  for 
holier  purposes.  IT  Or  despise  ye  the 
church  of  God  ?  Some  understand  the 
church  to  denote  the  place  of  meeting, 
the  building  in  which  the  assembly 
convened.  But  the  word  fKK/.rjaia 
seems  not  to  have  this  meaning  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament ;  nor 
need  it  be  so  understood  here.  The 
practice  rebuked  by  the  apostle  was 
contemptuous  of  the  whole  church  of 
God,  who  i-egarded  the  Lord's  supper 
as  a  sacred  and  solemn  rite  ;  and  he 
appeals  to  them  whether  they  really 
entertained  that  contempt  which  their 
conduct  indicated.  IT  And  shame  them 
that  have  not.  And  put  the  poor  to 
open  shame.  The  theory  of  Chris- 
tianity is,  that  the  rich  and  poor,  the 
bond  and  free,  stand  on  a  level.  It  is 
unchristian,  therefore,  to  expose  the 
poor  to  public  ridicule.  "If  they 
must  struggle  with  want,  they  ought 
to  bo  left  to  bear  it  at  home,  not  shamed 
with  it  by  rude  comparison  with  the 
plenty  of  their  richer  brethren." 
—  Bloomjidd.       IT  What  shall  I  say  to 
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What  shall  I  say  to  you  ?  shall 
I  praise  3'ou  in  this  ?  I  praise 
you  not. 

23  For  I  have  received  of  the 
Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered 
unto  you,  That  the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  same  night  in  which  he  was 
betrayed,  took  bread : 

24  And  when  he  had  given 
thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  said, 


you  ?  How  shall  I  sufficiently  express 
my  disapprobation  of  such  conduct? 
IT  /  praise  you  not.  Whatever  praise 
you  may  merit  in  other  respects,  I 
cannot  praise  you  for  conduct  so  utter- 
ly unbecoming  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
so  inconsistent  with  that  spirit  of  love 
which  should  characterize  them. 

23.  For,  &Q.  As  the  best  way  to 
convince  the  Corinthians  of  their 
error,  the  apostle  states  the  true 
character  and  design  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  that  by  contrast  they  might 
clearly  see  how  they  had  abused  it, 
and  desecrated  it.  This,  in  point  of 
time,  is  the  earliest  account  given  of 
the  institution  of  the  supper  :  for  this 
epistle  was  written  several  years  be- 
fore either  of  the  gospels.  IT  I  have 
received  of  the  Lord.  Paul  did  not 
receive  knowledge  of  this  institution 
from  his  fellow-apostles,  nor  from  any 
other  human  authority  ;  but  it  was 
made  known  to  him  by  direct  revela- 
lation.  In  this  manner,  indeed,  he 
received  most  of  his  instruction  in  the 
gospel.  Gal.  i.  11,  12.  At  what  par- 
ticular time  this  was  revealed  to  him 
does  not  appear  ;  for  he  had  many 
divine  communications  subsequently 
to  his  memorable  experience  on  the 
way  to  Damascus,  according  to  the 
promise  then  given  to  him.  Acts 
xxvi.  IG;  2  Cor.  xii.  7.  Ho  mentions 
this  fact,  that  his  brethren  might  not 
regard  the  institution  as  of  human 
and  questionable  authority ;  but  might 
realize  their  obligation  to  observe  it  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  IT  That  which  I  also 
delivered  unto  you.  This  was  one  of 
the  truths  which  he  communicated, 
when  preaching  at  Corinth;  and  he 
had  doubtless  instituted  the  oelebra- 


Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body, 
Avhich  is  broken  for  you  :  this 
do  in  remembrance  of  me. 

25  After  the  same  manner  also 
he  took  the  cup,  when  he  had 
supped,  saying,  This  cuj)  is  the 
new  testament  in  my  blood: 
this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it, 
in  remembrance  of  me. 

26  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this 


tion  of  the  supper  in  the  church.  But, 
as  the  brethren  had  so  widely  departed 
from  the  prescribed  form  of  observ- 
ance, he  now  repeats  his  instructions. 
IT  The  same  niyht  in  which  he  was  be- 
trayed, took  bread.  See  note  on  Matt, 
xxvi.  26.  The  time  of  its  institution 
increases  its  interest  and  its  solemnity. 

24.  A7id  when  he  had  given  thanks. 
Matthew  says,  "  and  blessed  it "  ; 
but  the  two  forms  are  substantially 
alike.  IT  Take,  eat,  &c.  See  note 
on  Matt.  xxvi.  2G. 

25.  After  the  same  manner.  Greek, 
likewise.  IT  He  took  the  cup,  when  he 
had  supped,  saying,  «fec.  See  notes  on 
Matt.  xxvi.  27,  28.  Barnes  and  others 
suppose  the  phrase  "when  he  had 
supped "  affords  proof  that  the  whole 
service  of  the  supper,  both  eating  and 
drinking,  was  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  paschal  feast :  and  that  this  was 
urged  by  the  apostle  to  show  the  im- 
propriety of  the  Corinthian  custom. 
To  me,  this  seems  to  be  an  unnatural 
conclusion.  The  simple  idea  expressed 
is,  that  after  Jesus  had  partaken  of 
the  bread  with  his  disciples,  he  gave 
them  the  cup.  However  true  it  may 
be,  that  the  Lord's  supper  was  insti- 
tuted at  the  close  of  the  paschal  feast, 
or  even  after  its  ceremonies  were  fully 
ended,  and  that  it  was  designed  as  an 
institution  entirely  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  passover,  I  apprehend 
that  fact  is  not  proved  by  this  phrase. 
IT  In  remembrance  of  me.  See  note  on 
Luke  xxii.  19. 

20.  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this 
bread,  &c.  This  is  the  language  of 
Paul.  The  words  of  Jesus,  used  at  the 
institution  of  the  supper,  are  contained 
in  ver.  24,  25.  "  This  is  a  direct  and 
positive  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of 
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bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye 
do  shew  the  Lord's  death  till 
he  come. 

27  Wherefore  whosoever  shall 
eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this 

the  Papists  that  the  bread  is  changed 
into  the  real  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Here  it  is  expressly  called  bread,  bread 
still,  bread  after  the  consecration. 
Before  the  Saviour  instituted  the  ordi- 
nance he  took  bread;  it  was  bread 
then;  it  was  bread  which  he  blessed 
and  brake;  and  it  was  breaJ  when  it 
was  given  to  them  ;  and  it  was  bread 
when  Paul  here  says  they  ate.  How 
then  can  it  be  pretended  that  it  is  any- 
thing else  but  bread?  And  what  an 
amazing  absurdity  it  is  to  believe  that 
that  bread  is  changed  into  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ !  " — Barnes. 
IT  Ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death.  You 
commemorate  his  death.  By  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  emblems  of  his  body 
and  blood,  you  express  publicly  your 
belief  that  he  died  ;  and  by  partak- 
ing of  those  emblems,  you  publicly 
manifest  your  hope  of  spiritual  bless- 
ings through  him.  IT  Till  he  come. 
See  notes  on  Matt.  xxvi.  29;  Luke 
xxii.  20.  "Two  characteristics  of 
their  Eucharist  are  here  given.  (1) 
*  You  preach '  or  *  announce,'  accord- 
ing to  the  constant  usage  of  the  word ; 
ch.  ii.  1;  ix.  14;  Acts  passim;  aa  if 
he  said,  '  The  Lord's  supper  is  a  living 
sermon,  an  acted  discourse! '  It  is  the 
death  of  our  Lord  which  was  chiefly 
intended  to  be  commemorated  ;  and 
hence  the  stress  laid  in  ver.  23  on  the 
betrayal.  (2.)  It  was  intended  to 
supply,  by  a  visible  memorial,  the 
absence  of  the  Lord  '  until  he  come,' 
the  sense  being  brought  out  more 
strongly  by  the  near  expectation  of  his 
return.  Comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  29."  — 
Stanley. 

27.  Wherefore.  Such  being  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, this  follows.  To  convince  the 
Corinthians  of  their  error,  the  apostle 
has  stated  the  true  character  of  the  sup- 
per. To  induce  them  to  forsake  their 
disorderly  custom,  he  now  shows  them 
the  consequences  of  persisting  in  it. 
V  Whosoever  shall  eat,  &o.     That  is,  as 


cup  of  the  Lord,  unworthily, 
shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord. 

28  But  let  a   man   examine 
himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of 


a  religious  service;  as  a  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  supper.  IT  Unworthily.  "In 
a  manner  unworthy  of  and  unsuitable 
to  the  purposes  for  which  this  rite  was 
instituted."  —  Bloomfield.  The  word 
refers,  not  to  the  character  of  the  per- 
sons performing  the  service,  but  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  perform  it.  All 
men  are  in  a  less  or  greater  degree 
unworthy  to  sit  at  the  Lord's  table  ; 
but  it  is  spread  for  the  beneflt  of  such, 
that  they  may  receive  spiritual  bene- 
fit and  bo  made  more  and  more  wor- 
thy of  this  high  privilege,  and  they 
may  lawfully  partake,  if  they  do  so 
in  a  proper  manner  and  with  a  right 
spirit.  The  peculiar  unworthiness  to 
which  the  apostle  refers  is  indicated 
in  verse  29.  11  Shall  be  guilty  of  the 
body,  &G.  "  "Will  be  guilty  of  pro- 
faning the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord."  —  Conybeare.  "Shall  be  guilty 
of  profaning  the  symbols  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord."  —  Macknight. 
"Ho  will  be  guilty  with  respect  to 
the  body,  that  is,  guilty  of  profaning 
the  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  consequently  will  be  amen- 
able to  the  punishment  due  to  such  an 
irreverence  and  abuse  of  the  highest 
of  the  means  of  grace."  —  Bloomfield. 
"So  that  if  this  symbol  represents  the 
death  of  the  Lord,  he  who  eats  the 
bread  and  drinks  the  cup  of  the  Lord 
unworthily  (as  they  do  who  make 
such  uncharitable  and  proud  distinc- 
tions of  persons  at  your  love-feasts, 
and  who  there  feast  with  so  much  in- 
temperance), I  say  such  a  one  will  be 
esteemed  by  God  as  doing  an  act  of 
irreverence  to  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  represented  by  the  bread  and 
wine."  —  Pearce. 

28.  But  let  a  man  examine  himself. 
Self-examination  is  an  important 
Christian  duty.  It  is  especially  im- 
portant as  a  preparation  for  approach 
to  the  Lord's  table.  It  is  as  impor- 
tant to  Christians  now,  as  it  was  to  the 
ancient   Corinthians,   though  the  ad- 
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that  bread,   and   drink  of  that 
cup. 

29  For  he  that  eateth  and 
drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and 
drinketh     damnation    to    him- 


monition  was  addressed  to  them  with 
a  specific  reference;  namely,  that  they 
should  satisfy  themselves  whether  they 
were  prepared  to  partake  of  the  sup- 
per in  a  proper  manner,  with  a  correct 
view  of  its  nature  and  design,  and  with 
a  knowledge  of  what  was  signified  by 
the  bread  and  the  wine.  We  should 
make  a  like  examination  of  ourselves. 
And  we  should  examine  also  and  chief- 
ly, whether  we  are  in  a  fit  frame  of 
spirit,  and  whether  we  truly  desire 
and  expect  to  receive  spiritual  nour- 
ishment through  the  commemoration 
of  our  Lord's  death,  and  through 
faith  in  his  resurrection  which  dem- 
onstrated the  truth  of  immortality. 
IT  A7id  so  let  him  eat,  &e.  Let  him  be 
guided  by  the  result  of  his  examination. 
If  he  believe  he  may  do  so  properly 
and  profitably,  let  him  unite  in  the 
commemoration;  otherwise,  let  him 
refrain. 

29.  For  he  that  eateth,  &c.  The 
apostle  has  before  mentioned  the  guilt 
involved  in  the  disorderly  practices 
which  he  condemned.  In  this  verse  he 
speaks  of  the  consequences.  IT  Unwor- 
thily. See  note  on  ver.  27.  IF  Eateth 
and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself. 
"  Condemnation,  and  consequently 
punishment,  by  the  infliction  of 
some  bodily  infirmity,  sickness,  or 
death."  —  Bloomfield.  "  According  to 
our  use  of  the  word  now,  there  is  a 
harshness  and  severity  in  our  transla- 
tion which  the  Greek  does  not  require, 
and  which  probably  was  not  conveyed 
by  the  word  damnation  when  the  trans- 
lation was  made.  In  the  margin  it 
is  correctly  rendered  judgment.  The 
word  here  used  properly  denotes  judg- 
ment, that  is,  a  sentence;  then  a  sen- 
tence by  which  one  is  condemned,  or 
condemnation:  and  then  punishment. 
See  Rom.  iii.  8  ;  xiii.  2.  It  has  evi- 
dently the  sense  of  judgment  here; 
and  means  that  by  their  improper  man- 
ner of  observing  this  ordinance,  they 
would  expose  themselves  to  the  divine 


self,  not  discerning  the  Lord's 
body. 

30  For  this  cause  many  are 
weak  and  sickly  among  you, 
and  many  sleep. 

displeasure,  and  to  punishment.  And 
it  refers,  I  think,  to  the  punishment 
or  judgment  which  the  apostle  imme- 
diately specifies,  ver.  30,  32.  It 
means  a  manifestation  of  the  divine 
displeasure  which  might  be  evinced  in 
this  life;  and  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
Corinthians,  was  manifested  in  the 
judgment  which  God  brought  upon 
them."  —  Barnes.  In  this  interpreta- 
tion, almost  all  the  commentators 
substantially  agree.  See  Selections. 
IF  Not  discerning  the  Lord^s  body.  "  Be- 
cause he  maketh  no  difference  of  the 
Lord's  body." — Tyndale,  "Since  he 
makes  no  difference  between  the  Lord's 
body  and  common  food."  —  Conybeare. 
"  Because  he  does  not  discriminate  the 
symbols  of  the  body  of  the  Lord  from 
common  bread  and  wine  designed  for 
the  nourishment  of  life."  —  Macknight. 
See  note  on  Rom.  xiv.  23,  where  the 
same  word  occurs.  This  was  the  great 
error  of  the  Corinthians;  instead  of 
regarding  the  Lord's  supper  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  death  of  our  Lord,  and 
observing  it  in  remembrance  of  him, 
they  partook  of  it  as  an  ordinary  meal, 
or  as  a  feast  like  those  of  the  idola- 
ters; and  the  disorders  mentioned  in 
ver.  20-22,  were  the  natural  conse- 
quence. 

30.  For  this  cause.  As  the  result 
of  your  improper  and  disorderly  prac- 
tices. IT  Many  are  weak  and  sickly 
among  you.  Afflicted  with  bodily  sick- 
ness and  disease  ;  perhaps  the  natural 
result  of  their  gluttony  and  intemper- 
ance ;  or,  possibly,  an  extraordinary 
display  of  divine  justice.  IT  And 
many  sleep.  Many  have  already  died; 
for  such  is  not  an  unusual  sense  of  the 
word.  "  In  the  sicknesses  and  deaths 
which  prevailed  at  Corinth,  the  apos- 
tle calls  upon  the  Corinthians  to  wit- 
ness the  judgments  on  their  profa- 
nation of  the  supper.  It  may  be  that 
these  sicknesses  were  the  direct  conse- 
quences of  the  excesses  which  seem 
implied  in  ver.  22  and  34  ;  but  in  any 
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31  For  if  we  would  judge 
ourselves,  we  should  not  be 
judged. 

32  But  when  Ave  are  judged, 
we  are  chastened  of  the  Lord, 


case,  there  must  have  been  some  com- 
motion not  evident  to  us,  which  would 
lead  the  Corinthians  to  recognize  the 
truth  of  his  remark."  —  Stanley.  Phys- 
ical judgments,  not  naturally  grow- 
ing out  of  the  crime,  are  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures.  See  notes  on  Acts 
V.  5;  xiii.  11.  In  this  case,  however, 
a  natural  connection  is  perceptible  be- 
tween the  crime  and  its  punishment. 

31.  F(jr  if  we  would  judge  ourselves. 
If  we  would  discriminate  ourselves;  or 
make  a  diiierence  between  ourselves  and 
the  disorderly  persons  mentioned.  The 
same  word  occurs  here  which  is  trans- 
lated "discerning"  in  ver.  29.  "If  we 
would  make  a  diiference  in  ourselves. 
In  ver.  29,  ho  had  mentioned  their  not 
making  a  diiference  between  the  body 
of  the  Lord  and  common  food.  Here 
he  speaks  of  their  making  a  dififerenco 
in  themselves."  —  Mackniyht.  IT  We 
should  not  be  judged.  Or,  disapproved ; 
or,  become  liable  to  punishment;  or, 
be  punished.  "These  words  are  ex- 
egetical  of  the  preceding;  and  the 
sense  is,  if  we  would  so  judge  and  dis- 
cern ourselves,  as  before  mentioned, 
namely,  whether  we  receive  the  Lord's 
supper  worthily  or  not,  we  should  not  be 
adjudged  to  suffer  such  punishments  as 
those  just  adverted  to." — Bloomfield. 

32.  But  when  we  are  judged.  When 
we  are  adjudged  guilty,  and  are  pun- 
ished for  our  transgressions  ;  that  is, 
as  the  words  are  here  used,  in  regard 
to  the  improper  manner  of  observing 
the  supper.  IT  We  are  chastened  by  the 
Lord.  The  apostle  here  indicates  the 
nature  of  punishment  or  divine  retri- 
bution. It  is  designed  to  instruct,  and 
to  reform,  and  thus  to  benefit  the 
offender.  The  word  jraiSevoj,  one  form 
of  which  is  here  used,  occurs  thirteen 
times  in  the  New  Testament;  it  is  gen- 
erally translated  chasten  or  chastise;  but 
it  is  also  rendered  instructing,  2  Tim.  ii. 
25;  teaching,  Titus  ii.  12  ;  taught,  Acts 
xxii.  3;  and  learn,  Actsvii.  22;  1  Tim. 
i.   20.    The  etymology  of   the  word 


that  we  should  not  be  con- 
demned with  the  world. 

33  Wherefore,  my  brethren, 
when  ye  come  together  to  eat, 
tarry  one  for  another. 

indicates  the  discipline  suited  to  the 
condition  of  a  child,  which  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  father.  Its  design, 
under  the  divine  administration  is  par- 
ticularly described  in  Heb.  xii.  5-11. 
"  We  are  under  the  discipline  of  the 
Lord  ;  we  are  dealt  with  as  children, 
and  are  corrected  as  by  the  hand  of  a 
father.  Comp.  Heb.  xii.  5-10,  and 
2  Cor.  vi.  9.  The  design  of  God's  cor- 
recting his  children  is,  that  they 
should  be  reclaimed,  and  not  de- 
stroyed." —  Barnes.  IT  That  we  should 
not  be  condemned  with  the  world.  That 
we  may  not  be  given  over  to  the 
condition  of  the  heathen  generally, 
from  which  we  have  once  been  delivered. 
See  note  on  John  iii.  18.  The  Corin- 
thians had  professed  faith  in  Christ. 
Xotwithstandiug  all  their  errors, 
they  were  in  fact  believers.  Yet  their 
disorderly  practices  tended  to  a  relapse 
into  heathenish  idolatry.  This  danger 
is  referred  to  in  ch.  x.  14-23.  God 
had  chastened  them,  that  he  might 
keep  them  in  the  fold  of  faith,  and 
preserve  them  from  again  wandering 
into  darkness  and  the  region  of  spir- 
itual death. 

33.  When  ye  come  together  to  eat. 
Namely,  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper. 
IT  Tarry  one  for  another.  Do  not  greed- 
ily devour  the  food  which  you  have  pro- 
vided, excluding  your  poorer  brethren 
from  the  repast.  Observe  the  rules 
of  common  decency,  and  of  Christian 
courtesy  and  love.  See  note  on  ver. 
21.  Regarding  each  other  as  fellow- 
disciples  of  one  Master,  assembled  to 
commemorate  the  highest  possible  ex- 
hibition of  that  Master's  love  to  all, 
John  XV.  13,  let  perfect  order,  sobri- 
ety, and  affectionate  mutual  respect 
characterize  your  conduct. 

34.  i/"  any  m.an  hunger,  let  him  eat 
at  home.  The  Lord's  table  is  not  de- 
signed for  feasting,  or  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  appetite:  it  is  not  de- 
signed even  for  the  ordinary  refresh- 
ment   needful    to    the    body.     It  is 
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34  And  if  any  man  hunger,  let 
him  eat  at  home  ;  that  ye  come 
not  together  unto  condemna- 
tion. And  the  rest  will  I  set  in 
order  when  I  come. 


designed  solely  for  spiritual  refresh- 
ment; that,  by  the  commemoration  of 
the  Lord's  love,  the  faith  of  believers 
may  be  confirmed,  their  hope  made  to 
abound  thi'ough  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Rom.  xv.  13,  and  their 
love  increased.  Let  not  this  table  be 
desecrated  by  improper  use.  Let  it 
not  be  converted  to  purposes  of  feast- 
ing and  banqueting,  or  even  of  ordi- 
nary refreshment  taken  in  moderation. 
Your  own  houses  are  the  proper  places 
where  the  cravings  of  hunger  should 
be  satisfied,  ver.  22.  Let  the  demands 
of  nature  be  satisfied  there.  IT  That 
ye  come  not  together  unto  condemnation. 
"That  the  etfect  of  your  coming  to- 
gether for  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
supper  be  not  to  produce  condemna- 
tion." —  Barnes.  The  condemnation 
is  manifestly  the  same  which  is  men- 
tioned in  ver.  29.  The  manner  in 
which  they  were  liable  to  incur  it  is 
described  in  ver.  21.  And  one  method 
to  avoid  it  is  pointed  out  in  this  verse. 
Let  each  one  satisfy  the  demands  of 
hunger  at  home.  They  might  then 
assemble  at  a  spiritual  feast,  and  find 
substantial  refreshment  in  the  memo- 
rials of  a  Saviour's  dying  love.  IT  And 
the  rest.  Whatever  other  irregular- 
ities might  exist  in  regai'd  to  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion.  Some  suppose 
the  apostle  referred  to  other  matters 
on  which  he  had  been  consulted. 
But  as  he  proceeds  to  discuss  some  of 
these  at  least,  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  first  interpretation  is  correct. 
T"  Will  I  set  in  order.  I  will  give  full 
instructions.  IT  When  I  come.  It 
would  seem  that  Paul  designed  to  visit 
Corinth  soon,  and  to  give  personal 
advice  and  direction.  This  design  was 
frustrated,  2  Cor.  i.  15-17,  and  he 
wrote  a  second  epistle.  As  ho  docs 
not,  in  that  epistle,  refer  again  to  this 
subject,  it  may  be  presumed  the  dis- 
orders here  rebuked  had  been  discon- 
tinued. The  same  fact  may  bo  in- 
ferred from  2  Cor.  vii.  14. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

NOW     concerning     spiritual 
«7//l'5,  brethren,  I  would  not 
have  3'ou  ignoi'ant. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

In  this  chapter  a  new  subject  is 
introduced,  namely,  that  of  spiritual 
gifts  or  endowments.  The  discussion 
extends  through  three  chapters.  The 
general  scope  of  the  whole  is  briefly 
expressed,  thus:  "  In  ch.  xii.,  St.  Paul 
shows  that  all  those  gifts  were  aliko 
efifected  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  all 
were  for  the  use  of  the  church ;  and, 
therefore,  that  no  one  should  value 
himself  upon  his  gifts  so  far  as  to  con- 
temn another  who  had  an  inferior 
gift:  in  ch.  xiii.,  he  recommends  love 
as  a  greater  perfection  than  all  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  put  together, 
because  all  those  gifts  must  cease 
here,  but  love  will  remain  forever  in 
heaven:  and  in  ch.  xiv.,  he  gives  par- 
ticular rules  about  the  use  of  their  gifts 
in  the  public  assemblies."  —  Pearce. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  sub- 
ject was  embraced  in  the  letter  from 
the  Corinthians,  to  which  the  apostle 
alludes,  ch.  vii.  1,  and  that  what  fol- 
lows was  in  answer  to  their  inquiries. 

1.  Now  co7icerning,  &c.  This  is  a 
general  statement  of  the  subject,  as  in 
ch.  vii.  1;  viii.  1.  IT  Spiritual  gifts. 
"  The  word  'gifts'  is  not  in  the  orig- 
inal. The  Greek  refers  to  'spiritual' 
things  in  general,  or  to  anything  that 
is  of  a  spiritual  nature.  The  whole 
discussion,  however,  shows  that  he  re- 
fers to  the  various  endowments,  gifts, 
or  graces  that  had  been  bestowed  in 
different  degrees  on  the  members  of  the 
church,  including  the  distinctions  in 
graces,  and  in  degrees  of  office  and 
rank,  which  had  been  made  in  the 
Christian  church  in  general,  as  well 
as  the  extraordinary  endowments  of 
the  gift  of  tongues  which  had  been 
bestowed  on  many."  —  Barnes.  IT  / 
would  not  have  you  ignorant.  I  would 
have  you  distinctl}'  understand.  This 
phrase  is  frequently  used  by  the 
apostle  as  introductory  to  the  discus- 
sion of  a  subject  at  some  length.     See 
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2  Ye  know  that  ye  were  Gen- 
tiles, caiTied  away  unto  these 
dumb  idols,  even  as  ye  were 
led. 

3  Wherefore  I  give  you  to  un- 


Rom.  i.  13;  1  Cor.  x.  1;  2  Cor.  i.  8; 
1  Thess.  iv.  13. 

2.  Ye  know  that  ye  were  Gentiles. 
The  Gentile  portion  of  the  church  is 
here  specially  addressed,  either  be- 
cause they  were  chiefly  those  who 
adhered  to  Paul,  and  asked  his  advice, 
while  the  Jewish  portion  partook  of 
the  general  prejudices  of  their  coun- 
trymen against  him,  or  perhaps  be- 
cause the  Gentiles  were  more  surprised 
and  elated  by  the  manifestation  of 
spiritual  gifts  than  the  Jews,  who  had 
personally,  or  at  least  historically  been 
accustomed  to  similar  manifestations 
through  their  prophets.  IT  Carried 
away.  "  Blindly  led  astray." — Cony- 
beare.  Deluded  by  passion,  or  by  vain 
philosophy,  or  by  magnificent  idola- 
trous rites.  IT  Unto  these  dumb  idols. 
So  denominated  by  the  ancient  pi'oph- 
ets,  to  denote  their  vanity.  Ps.  cxv. 
5;  cxxxv.  16;  Jer.  x.  5;  Hab.  ii.  IS, 
19.  This  characteristic  of  those  imag- 
inary idols,  which  were  actually 
"  nothing  in  the  world,"  ch.  viii.  4, 
may  be  particularly  mentioned  here, 
in  reference  to  the  absurdity  of  be- 
lieving that  idols,  who  could  not 
speak,  oould  endow  their  votaries  with 
the  gift  of  tongues.  IT  Even  as  ye 
were  led.  "The  unconscious  irration 
al  state  of  heathenism,  in  which  the 
woj'shippers  were  blindly  hurried  away 
as  by  some  overruling  power  of  fate, 
or  evil  spirit  of  divination,  or  priestly 
caste,  without  any  will  or  reason  of 
their  own,  to  worship  at  the  shrines  of 
these  no  less  inanimate  idols,  is  con- 
trasted with  the  consciousness  of  an 
indwelling  spirit,  moving  in  harmony 
with  their  spirits,  and  controlled  by  a 
sense  of  order  and  wisdom."  —  Stan- 
ley. 

3.  I  give  yo?t  to  understand.  I  as- 
sure you.  I  make  the  fact  known  to 
you.  I  announce  to  you  a  rule  by 
which  you  may  distinguish  accurately 
what  influences  and  operations  are  of 
divine  origin.     A  similar  rule  is  given 


derstand,  that  no  man  speaking 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  calleth  Je- 
sus accursed:  and  that  no  man 
can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord, 
but  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

in  1  John  iv.  2,  3.  IT  That  no  man. 
Whether  Jew  or  Gentile  ;  whether  a 
professed  worshipper  of  God  or  of  idols. 
IT  Speaking  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Speak- 
ing by  inspiration  ;  guided  in  his 
speech  by  "  the  Spirit  of  truth."  John 
xiv.  17.  IT  Calleth  Jesus  accursed. 
Greek,  anathema.  See  note  on  Rom.  ix. 
3.  The  idea  is,  that  no  one,  under  the 
influence  of  the  divine  Spirit,  could  pro- 
nounce Jesus  an  impostor,  or  say  that 
he  was  justly  cut  off  from  life  as  a 
transgressor.  H  And  that  no  man  can 
say,  &G.  That  is,  can  realize  and  say 
it  heartily,  in  faith.  No  man  em- 
braces .Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  sincere- 
ly acknowledges  him  as  Lord,  except 
through  the  divine  influence  upon  his 
heart.  See  Matt.  xvi.  16,  17  ;  John 
vi.  44.  "  No  teacher  speaks  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  who  calls  Jesus  accursed, 
that  is,  who  affirms  that  Jesus  was  just- 
ly punished  with  the  accursed  death 
of  the  cross.  Probably  some  of  the 
heathen  priests  and  priestesses,  in  their 
pretended  fits  of  inspiration,  had  spo- 
ken in  this  manner  of  Jesus.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  teacher  speaks  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  who  acknowledges 
Jesus  to  be  Lord,  and  endeavors  to  per- 
suade men  to  become  his  disciples." 
—  Macknight.  The  nature  and  impor- 
tance of  this  rule,  and  its  connection 
with  what  follows,  are  well  stated 
thus  :  —  "  You  maintain  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  is  confined  to  its 
most  striking  manifestations.  But  you 
know  that,  by  the  mere  fact  of  your  con- 
version, you  passed  from  a  state  where 
all  was  dead  and  dumb  to  a  state 
of  life  and  conscious  speech.  The  con- 
trast between  these  two  states  is  so 
great,  that  you  cannot  but  acknowl- 
edge that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  you 
cannot  conceive  any  one  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit  giving  vent  to  any 
utterance  against  this  new  state,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  even  the  very  first 
and  simplest  utterance  of  that  new 
£tate  could  have  proceeded  only  from 
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4  Now  tliere  are  diversities  of 
gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit. 

5  And  there  are  differences  of 

the  Spirit.  —  If  then  every  utterance 
of  a  Christian  is  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  then  we  must  allow  the  possi- 
bility of  a  vast  variety  of  gifts,  all 
proceeding  from  the  same  Spirit ;  a 
vast  variety  of  services,  all  under  the 
same  Master,  whose  sovereignty  was 
acknowledged  by  means  of  that  Spirit; 
a  vast  variety  of  effects,  proceeding  from 
the  same  God,  who  acts  by  that  Spirit." 
—  Stanley. 

4.  Njw  there  are  diversities  of  gifts. 
There  are  different  endowments.  These 
are  particularly  specified  in  ver.  8-10. 
IT  But  the  same  Spirit.  The  same  divine 
Spirit  which  leads  all  Christians  to 
*'  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father,"  ver.  3  ; 
Phil.  ii.  11,  bestows  also  those  special 
endowments,  such  as  gifts  of  healing, 
and  of  miracles,  and  of  prophecy,  and 
of  tongues,  by  which  one  is  distin- 
guished from  another.  The  argument 
is,  that  as  all  these  gifts  are  derived 
from  the  same  source,  none  can  prop- 
erly boast,  or  despise  others  whose, 
gifts  may  be  different.  Even  the  gift 
of  faith,  bestowed  alike  on  all  Chris- 
tians, is  from  the  same  source,  and  its 
recipients  are  not  to  bo  despised 
by  those  who  have  received  additional 
endowments. 

5.  And  there  are  differences  of  admin- 
istrations. Or  of  ministers,  as  the  word 
is  generally  translated.  "Diversities 
of  services."  —  Hawcis.  "  Ministra- 
tions." —  Conybearc.  These  are  speci- 
fied in  ver.  28.  IT  But  the  same  Lord. 
Whatever  special  service  be  assigned 
to  any  one,  whether  to  rule  as  an  apos- 
tle, to  instruct  as  a  prophet  or  teacher, 
to  arouse  the  attention  of  unbelievers 
or  to  confirm  the  faith  of  believers  by 
the  performance  of  miracles,  or  to  per- 
foriu  the  duties  proper  to  the  humblest 
station,  all  arc  responsible  to  the  same 
Master,  even  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  whose 
servants  they  are;  and  the  true  honor 
of  each  depends  not  on  the  nature  of 
the  service  allotted  to  him,  but  on  his 
faithfulness  in  its  performance.  The 
service  of  each  is  necessary  to  the  good 
of  the  whole.     No  one  can  say  he  has 


administrations,   but  the  same 
Lord. 

6  And  there  are  diversities  of 


no  need  of  the  other,  ver.  21,  nor  has 
any  one  cause  for  boasting  over  an- 
other. 

6.  And  there  are  diversities  of  opera- 
tions. God  is  not  confined  to  any  ono 
method  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purposes.  In  grace  as  in  nature,  he 
employs  different  agencies,  which 
severally  contribute  to  the  general  re- 
sult. In  the  establishment  of  the 
reign  of  grace  on  the  earth,  he  first 
sent  his  well-beloved  Son,  who  bore 
witness  to  the  truth,  sealed  it  with  his 
blood,  and  demonstrated  it  by  his  resur- 
rection. Then  the  apostles  and  prim- 
itive disciples  were  employed,  some 
to  plant  and  some  to  water,  and  some 
to  minister  in^other  capacities.  AVis- 
dom  and  instruction  were  manifested 
through  some,  the  healing  of  diseases 
through  others,  miraculous  powers 
through  others,  the  utterance  of  un- 
known tongues  through  others,  and  so 
of  the  rest.  The  services  of  all  were 
required,  in  their  several  order,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  purpose 
of  God.  But  all  those  services  were 
inspired  by  the  same  God,  were  merely 
the  diverse  operations  of  his  Spirit  and 
power,  and  were  effectual  only  by  his 
blessing,  ch.  iii.  G.  IT  But  it  is  the  same 
God  which  wjrkcth  all  in  all.  His 
agency  is  universal;  as  actually  in  the 
almost  imperceptible  growth  of  the 
blade  of  grass,  as  in  the  stupendous 
revolutions  of  planets  and  suns  ;  in 
the  humblest  Christian,  as  in  the 
angels  who  surround  his  throne.  Thus 
in  the  early  church,  as  the  same  God, 
who  "  wrought  effectually  in  Peter  to 
the  apostleship  of  the  circumcision, 
was  mighty  in  "  Paul  "  toward  the  Gen- 
tiles," Gal.  ii.  8,  so  also  he  wrought, 
by  all  grades  of  officers  and  members 
of  the  church.  Ho  literally  wrought 
"  all  in  all,"  all  labor  in  all  the  labor- 
ers. Why  then  should  one  exalt  him- 
self or  abase  another?  Why  claim 
more  abundant  honor  than  another  ? 
Why  not  rather  humbly  acknowledge, 
with  the  apostle,  that  "  neither  is  he 
that  planteth  anything,  neither  he  that 
I  watereth,  but  God  that  giveth  the  ia- 
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operations,  but  it  is  the   same 
God  which  worketh  all  in  all. 

7  But  the  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to 
profit  withal. 

8  For  to  one  is  given  by  the 


crease  ? "  ch.  iii.  7.  By  this  general 
statement,  the  apostle  exposed  the 
folly  of  that  strife  for  precedency, 
which  had  occasioned  so  much  disturb- 
ance in  the  Corinthian  church,  and 
rebuked  the  pride  of  those  who  under- 
valued the  more  humble. 

7.  But  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit. 
The  Spirit  becomes  manifest  in  the 
gifts  bestowed.  "  The  idea  is,  that 
there  is  given  to  those  referred  to,  such 
gifts,  endowments,  or  graces,  as  shall 
manifest  the  work  and  nature  of  the 
Spirit's  operations  on  the  mind;  such 
endowments  as  the  Spirit  makes  him- 
self known  by  to  men." —  Barnes.  Our 
Lord  appealed  to  the  same  kind  of 
evidence  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Father 
dwelt  in  him  and  was  manifest  in  him. 
John  X.  37,  38.  IT  Is  given  to  every 
man.  This  is  doubtless  said  with  special 
reference  to  the  Christian  church,  its 
ofilcers  and  members  ;  for  of  these  the 
apostle  is  here  particularly  speak- 
ing. They  were  to  understand  that  all 
their  endowments  and  graces  were 
given  to  them,  and  that  gratitude  and 
humility  should  be  cherished  by  them. 
It  is  also  true  that  God  manifests  him- 
self to  all  his  intelligent  offspring,  by 
the  influences  of  his  Spirit.  He  hath 
not  left  himself  without  witness  even 
among  the  heathen.  See  note  on  Acts 
xiv.  17.  And  the  "  true  light,"  in 
due  time,  will  enlighten  "  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world."  See  note 
on  John  i.  9.  IT  To  prof  t  withal.  'Tor 
the  profit  of  all." —  Conybeare.  "For 
usefulness." — Haweis.  The  idea  is, 
that  these  gifts  were  bestowed  not  only 
for  individual  but  for  general  benefit  ; 
not  only  for  the  advantage  of  the  re- 
cipient, but  to  make  him  useful  to 
others.  "To  each  is  given  the  gift 
by  which  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 
with  him  is  manifested,  not  for  advan- 
cing his  honor,  but  for  promoting  the 
advantage  of  all  ;  so  that  in  respect 
of  the  end  for  which  they  exercise 
11* 


Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom ;  to 
another  the  word  of  knowledge 
by  the  same  Spirit ; 

9  To  another  faith  by  the  same 
Spirit ;  to  another  the  gifts  of 
healing  by  the  same  Spirit ; 

their  spiritual  gifts,  the  spiritual  men 
are  all  equal."  —  Macknight. 

8.  In  ver.  8-20,  the  apostle  names 
particularly  the  several  gifts  mentioned 
in  ver.  4,  and  in  ver.  11  repeats  sub- 
stantially what  is  said  in  ver.  6. 
IT  The  word  of  wisdom.  To  one  he  grants 
wisdom.  "The  'word,'  or  utterance, 
is  added,  to  express  that  it  was  through 
their  communication  in  teaching  that 
these  gifts  became  known."  —  Stanley. 
That  wisdom  is  a  gift  from  God  is 
plainly  indicated  in  the  Scriptures. 
2  Chron.  i.  7-12;  Jas.  i.  5.  IT  The  word 
of  knowledge.  To  another  he  grants 
knowledge.  Wisdom  and  knowledge 
differ  in  some  important  respects.  A 
man  may  know  much,  and  yet  be  desti- 
tute of  wisdom  sufficient  to  turn  his 
knowledge  to  profitable  account;  an- 
other, whose  knowledge  of  facts  is 
very  limited  may  exhibit  much  wis- 
dom in  the  use  of  his  limited  advan- 
tages. In  the  text,  however,  the 
apostle  is  supposed  to  refer  specially 
to  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  gospel, 
and  to  wisdom  in  regard  to  its  nature, 
requisitions,  obligations,  and  promises, 
not  excluding  but  including  knowledge, 
yet  higher  than  mere  knowledge. 
11  By  the  same  Spirit.  This  is  repeated 
here  and  in  ver.  9,  that  the  fact  an- 
nounced in  ver.  4  might  not  be  over- 
looked or  forgotten. 

9.  To  another  faith.  Some  suppose 
the  apostle  here  refers  to  that  firm  and 
unwavering  confidence  in  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel,  which  cheers  and  sustains 
the  hearts  of  the  most  humble  be- 
lievers; those,  namely,  who  have  not 
the  gift  of  teaching,  or  even  of  thor- 
oughly understanding  its  more  abstruse 
and  recondite  doctrines.  Even  such 
faith  is  given  by  the  same  Spirit  which 
gives  ability  to  teach,  and  is  equally  a 
manifestation  of  divine  grace.  Others 
suppose  the  reference  is  to  that  extraoi'- 
dinary  faith,  which  was  connected  with 
the  performance  of  miracles.  See  Matt, 
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10  To  another  the  working  of 
miracles  ;  to  another  prophecy  ; 
to  another  discerning  of  spir- 
its ;  to  another  dicers  kinds  of 
tongues ;  to  anotlier  the  inter- 
pretation of  tongues : 


xvii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.  IT  To  another  the 
gifts  ofhealin/j.  This  gift  was  promised 
to  the  apostles,  Mark  xvi,  IS;  and  it 
was  repeatedly  exercised,  Acts  iii.  6, 
7;  V.  16;  xiv.  8-10;  xix.  12;  xxviii. 
8. 

10.  To  another  the  xiwrlcing  of  mira- 
cles. The  healing  of  the  sick,  indicated 
in  ver.  9,  is  generally  understood  to 
have  been  miraculous.  The  apostle 
may  here  refer  to  the  power  to  perform 
other  miracles  than  healing,  whether 
of  a  more  general  or  a  more  extraor- 
dinary character.  It  would  seem  that 
there  was  a  difference  among  those 
who  had  received  miraculous  powers, 
as  there  is  among  those  who  possess 
the  ordinary  powers  of  intelligence, 
memory,  foresight,  of  bodily  strength 
or  activity.  In  either  case  all  these 
powers  are  bestowed  by  the  same  God, 
and  should  inspire  their  possessors  with 
gratitude  and  humility  rather  than  with 
pride.  IT  To  another  prophecy.  Proph- 
ecy signifies  the  prediction  of  future 
events.  But  it  is  here  apparently 
used  in  a  larger  sense,  to  denote  the 
interpretation  of  the  gospel,  for  the 
instruction  of  others.  See  ch.  xiv.  3,  4, 
and  note  on  Rom.  xii.  G.  IT  To  an- 
other discerning  of  spirits.  The  ability 
to  read  the  human  heart,  and  to  dis- 
cern by  what  spirit  it  was  influenced, 
Beems  to  have  been  granted  to  the 
apostles.  Examples  of  this  power  arc 
exhibited  in  relation  to  the  case  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  Acts  v.  1-10, 
and  of  Eiymas  the  sorcerer,  Acts  xiii. 
9-11.  In  1  .John  iv.  1,  reference  is 
made  rather  to  a  rule  by  which  spirits 
may  be  tried,  than  to  a  miraculous 
power  of  insight.  There  were  pre- 
tenders then  even  as  now.  It  was 
important  that  the  apostles  should  be 
able  to  detect  impostors.  Matt.  xxiv. 
24;  2  Pet.  ii.  1.  IT  To  another  divers 
kinds  of  tongues.  The  power  to  speak 
in  languages  which  they  had  never 
learned.    This  gift  was  first  bestowed 


11  But  all  these  worketh  that 
one  and  the  selfsame  Spirit, 
dividing  to  every  man  severally 
as  he  will. 

12  For  as  the  body  is  one, 
and  hath  many  members,  and 

on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Acts  ii.  1-11. 
IT  To  another  the  interpretation  of  tongues. 
The  power  to  interpret  or  translate  the 
foreign  languages  spoken  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit.  Because  one 
spoke  a  foreign  language  it  did  not 
necessarily  follow  that  he  understood 
it.  It  was  necessary,  at  least,  that  he 
or  some  one  else  should  interpret  it, 
that  the  hearers,  to  whom  the  language 
was  foreign,  might  be  profited.  See 
ch.  xiv.  11,  27,  28. 

11.  But  all  these  worketh  that  one  and 
the  selfsame  spirit.  All  these  endow- 
ments are  the  gift  of  the  same  Spirit, 
and  are  different  manifestations  of  the 
same  divine  energy.  See  ver.  6. 
IT  Dividing  to  every  man  severally. 
Bestowing  on  each  one  his  peculiar 
gift.  IT  As  he  will.  According  to  his 
own  pleasure.  This  is  added  as  an 
additional  argument  against  pride  and 
vainglory.  Not  only  were  all  spir- 
itual endowments  bestowed  as  a  gift, 
but  their  bestowment  was  guided  solely 
by  the  divine  will,  not  according  to  any 
previous  merit  in  the  recipient.  See 
Rom.  ix.  11,  12.  For  the  general  lesson 
to  be  derived  from  this  diversity  of 
gifts  enforcing  humility  and  gratitude, 
see  note  on  Rom.  xii.  0. 

12.  In  ver.  12-27,  the  apostle 
illustrates  and  enforces  his  argument 
by  analogy.  The  human  body  is  com- 
posed of  various  members,  each  neces- 
sary to  the  good  of  the  whole,  and 
none  to  be  despised  as  useless.  So  the 
"  body  of  Christ,"  which  is  the  church, 
has  many  members,  differing  it  may 
be  in  apparent  importance,  but  all 
necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the 
whole.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the 
most  highly  exalted  cannot  properly 
say  to  the  humblest,  "  I  have  no  need 
of  thee;  "  but  all  are  mutually  depend- 
ent, and  their  several  stations  are 
alike  honorable  in  the  sight  of  God. 
IT  For  as  the  body  is  one,  <tc.  All  the 
members,  some  of  which  are  specified 
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all  the  members  of  that  one 
body,  being  many,  are  one 
body  :    so  also  is  Christ. 

13  For  by  one  Spirit  are  we 
all  baptized  into  one  body, 
whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gen- 
tiles, whither  we  be  bond  or 
free ;  and  have  been  all 
made  to  drink  into  one  Spir- 
it. 

in  the  following  verses,  constitute  a 
single  body;  their  harmonious  union 
is  essential  to  comjoleteness ;  not  one  of 
them  is  redundant  or  useless.  IT  <S'ci 
also  is  Christ.  That  is,  the  body  of 
Christ,  or  the  church.  See  ver.  27.  All 
the  variety  of  station  or  gifts,  some  of 
which  are  specified  in  ver.  28,  are  neces- 
sary to  the  completion  of  the  church. 
None  are  to  be  despised  as  superfluous. 
No  one  has  occasion  for  pride,  as  if  su- 
perior in  importance  to  others,  ver.  21. 

13.  For  by  one  Spirit,  &c.  "  The  same 
God  worketh  all  in  all,"  ver.  6.  The 
fact  so  frequently  asserted  in  the  pre- 
ceding verses,  that  the  divine  Spirit 
bestows  all  the  gifts  and  graces,  all 
the  powers  and  endowments,  all  in 
short  which  makes  Christians  substan- 
tially alike  yet  specifically  different,  is 
here  repeated.  IT  Are  we  all  baptized. 
There  may  be  an  allusion  here  to  the 
ordinance  of  water-baptism,  which  was 
generally  used  as  the  symbol  of  the 
profession  of  faith.  See  note  on  Matt, 
iii.  6.  But  the  substantial  and  impor- 
tant reference  is  rather  to  the  operation 
of  divine  grace  on  the  heart.  Matt, 
iii.  11.  IT  Into  one  body.  By  faith  in 
Christ  and  by  the  purifying  influence  of 
the  divine  spirit  on  the  heart,  we  be- 
come united  into^ne  common  brother- 
hood, or  body  of  Christians.  See  John 
xvii.  20-23.  IT  Whether  we  be  Jews  or 
Gentiles.  The  grace  of  God  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  nation.  Acts  x. 
34,  35.  Of  whatever  nation,  race,  or 
kindred,  all  who  have  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  are  one  in  him.  IT  Whether  we 
be  bond  or  free.  Divine  grace  has  no 
respect  to  human  distinctions  of  rank 
or  condition.  Whosoever  is  "  the 
Lord's  freeman,"  is  spiritually  the  peer 
of  the  haughtiest  ruler  or  master.  All 
stand  on  a  level  in  the  Lord's  presence, 


14  For  the  body  is  not  one 
member,  but  many. 

15  If  the  foot  shall  say.  Be- 
cause I  am  not  the  hand,  I  am 
not  of  the  body  ;  is  it  therefore 
not  of  the  body  ? 

16  And  if  the  ear  shall  say, 
Because  I  am  not  the  eye,  I  am 
not  of  the  body;  is  it  therefore 
not  of  the  body  ? 


and  all  are  equally  important,  in  their 
several  places,  as  members  of  the 
one  body  of  Christ.  IT  And  have 
been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit. 
The  allusion  is  probably  to  the  drink- 
ing of  one  common  cup  at  the  Lord's 
supper.  But  the  important  fact  al- 
leged is,  that  all  true  Christians  have 
imbibed  the  same  Spirit  ;  have  expe- 
rienced the  operation  of  the  divine 
Spirit  on  the  heart.  The  general  idea 
is,  that  however  various  the  endow- 
ments of  the  several  disciples  of  Christ, 
and  however  various  the  positions  or 
the  duties  assigned  to  them  respective- 
ly, they  are  all  members  of  one  body, 
fashioned  alike  and  fitted  to  their 
several  stations  by  the  same  divine 
Spirit;  and  none  therefore  should 
undervalue  others. 

14.  For  the  body,  &G.  The  human 
body  does  not  consist  in  a  single  mem- 
ber, but  in  all.  The  head  alone  is  not 
the  body;  neither  is  the  foot.  Each 
is  necessary  to  the  other;  and  all  the 
members  are  necessary  to  the  whole 
body.  The  implied  argument  is,  that 
the  body  of  Christ  is   so   constituted. 

15.  If  the  foot  shall  say,  &c.  The 
idea  is,  because  one  occupies  what  may 
be  regarded  as  an  inferior  condition, 
this  does  not  excuse  him  from  the  per- 
formance of  his  appropriate  duty.  As 
well  might  the  foot  refuse  to  support 
the  body,  on  the  supposition  that  it 
was  not  a  part  of  it.  Each  is  neces- 
sai'y  to  the  other. 

16.  And  if  the  ear  shall  say,  &G. 
The  same  idea  is  repeated,  in  a  slightly 
different  form.  "  Bengelius  thinks 
that,  in  this  allegory,  the  foot  signi- 
fies the  common  people  in  the  church; 
the  hand,  the  president  ;  the  eyes, 
the  teachers;  and  the  ears,  the  learn- 
ers." —  Macknight.     It  would  be  moro 
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17  If  the  whole  body  were  an 
e}' e,  where  were  the  hearing  ? 
If  the  whole  were  hearing,  where 
were  the  smelling  ? 

18  But  now  hath  God  set  the 
members  every  one  of  them  in 
the  body,  as  it  hath  ^^leased  him. 

19  And  if  they  were  all  one 
member,  where  were  the  body  ? 

20  But  now  o.re  they  many 
members,  yet  but  one  body. 


proper  to  say,  that  these  parts  of  the 
body  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
several  members  of  the  church. 

17.  If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  &C. 
If  the  body  consisted  of  a  single  organ, 
it  Avould  necessarily  be  destitute  of  all 
else  which  noAV  contributes  to  its  con- 
venience and  happiness.  See  note  on 
ver.  21.  The  argument  implied  is, 
that  it  would  be  just  as  absurd  to  in- 
sist on  an  absolute  equality  of  endow- 
ment and  station  in  the  church 
Kather  should  each  be  content  in  his 
own  sphere,  and  cheerfully  perform  his 
absolute  duty  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  whole  body. 

18.  But  now  hath  God  set  the  mem- 
bers, <&c.  He  hath  so  constructed  the 
body,  that  all  its  members  are  necessary 
to  its  completeness,  and  not  one  could 
be  spared  without  injury  to  the  others. 

19.  20.  And  if  all  were  one  member, 
Ac.  The  absurdity  of  a  body  consisting 
of  a  single  member  is  graphically  ex- 
hibited. The  sentiment  of  ver.  17  is 
repeated  in  a  different  form.  If  only 
one  member  exist,  all  others  are 
necessarily  excluded.  Such,  the  apos- 
tle says,  is  not  the  manner  in  which 
God  has  constructed  the  body,  lie  has 
combined  many  members  into  one 
body.  It  is  implied,  that  such  also  is 
the  constitution  of  the  Christian 
church. 

21.  And  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the 
hand,  &c.  "  The  hand  in  its  place  is 
as  needful  as  the  eye ;  and  the  feet  as 
the  head.  Nay,  the  eye  and  the  head 
could  not  perform  their  appropriate 
functions,  or  would  be  in  a  great  meas- 
ure useless,  but  for  the  aid  of  the 
hands  and  feet.  Each  is  useful  in  its 
proper  place.  So  in  the  church. 
Those    that    are  most    talented,   and 


21  And  the  eye  cannot  say 
unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need 
of  thee  :  nor  again  the  head  to 
the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you. 

22  Nay,  much  more  those 
members  of  the  body,  which 
seem  to  be  more  feeble,  are  nec- 
essary : 

23  And  those  members  of  the 
body,  which  we  think  to  be  less 
honourable,  upon  these  we  be- 
most  richly  endowed  with  gifts,  can- 
not say  to  those  less  so,  that  there  is 
no  need  of  their  aid.  All  are  useful 
in  their  place.  Nay,  those  who  are 
most  richly  endowed  could  very  im- 
perfectly perform  their  duties  without 
the  aid  and  co-operation  of  those  of 
more  humble  attainments." — Barnes. 

22.  Nay,  much  more,  Ac.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  in  regard  to  those 
members  of  the  body  which  are  more 
liable  to  injury  on  account  of  their  deli- 
cate organization.  Some  suppose  par- 
ticular reference  is  made  to  the  brain, 
and  the  lungs,  and  the  heart,  delicately 
organized,  incapable  of  resisting  vio- 
lence, yet  absolutely  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  body.  An  eye,  an 
ear,  a  hand,  a  foot,  may  be  destroyed, 
and  the  body  continue  to  exist,  though 
in  a  mutilated  and  incomplete  condi- 
tion. But  it  cannot  exist  Avithout 
brain,  and  lungs,  and  heart.  So  some 
stations  in  the  church  and  their  occu- 
pants, might  have  been  i-egardcd  as 
unimportant  by  those  who  prided  them- 
selves upon  the  magnitude  of  their 
gifts.  The  apostle  intimates  that  even 
these  "  more  feeble"  members  are  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  church. 

23.  Which  we  think  to  be  less  honour- 
able, &c.  The  particular  portions  of 
the  body  here  referred  to  "  aro  per- 
haps best  left  undefined,  as  the  apos- 
tle has  himself  left  them;  the  words 
being  apparently  accumulated  and 
varied  designedly,  so  as  to  include  all 
parts  of  the  human  frame,  without  more 
particularly  specifying  any."  —  Stan- 
ley. "  This  observation,  concerning 
the  pains  which  we  take  in  adorning 
or  concealing  the  weak  and  uncomely 
members    of   our    body,   the    apostle 
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stow  more  abundant  honour ; 
and  our  uncomely  ijarts  have 
more  abundant  comelmess. 

24  For  our  comely  parts 
have  no  need :  but  God  hath 
tempered  the  body  together, 
having  given  more  abundant 
honour  to  that  part  which 
lacked : 

makes,  to  teach  the  highest  members 
of  the  church  to  advance  the  honor  of 
tho  whole  body,  by  concealing  the 
weakness  and  imperfection  of  the  low- 
est, and  by  setting  off  their  gifts  and 
graces,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  the 
best  advantage,  for  the  reason  men- 
tioned, ver.  2b."  —  Macknight. 

24.  For  our  comely  parts  have  no 
need.  The  face,  for  example,  needs  no 
ornament,  but  may  be  left  naked  and 
unadorned.  IT  But  God  hath  tempered 
the  body  together.  Or,  mingled,  mixed, 
intimately  connected  its  several  parts 
or  members,  so  that  each  one  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  tho  whole.  IT  Havmg  given  more 
abundant  honour  to  that  part  which  lacked. 
"  By  making  it  necessary  that  we 
should  labor  in  order  to  procure  for 
it  the  needful  clothing;  thus  making 
it  more  the  object  of  our  attention  and 
care.  We  thus  bestow  more  abundant 
honor  upon  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  a  suitable  protection  from  cold, 
and  heat,  and  storms,  and  the  sense  of 
comeliness,  requires  us  to  clothe  and 
conceal.  The  moi-e  abundant  honor, 
therefore,  refers  to  the  greater  atten- 
tion, labor,  and  care,  which  we  bestow 
on  all  those  parts  of  the  body."  — 
Barnes.  Or,  we  may  understand  that 
God  hath  given  those  members  of  the 
body  which  lack  in  comeliness  "  more 
abundant  honor,"  because  he  hath 
made  them  most  of  all  essential  to  the 
nourishment  and  preservation  of  the 
whole  body. 

25.  That  there  should  he  no  schism 
in  the  body.  Or  division,  or  separation, 
by  which  any  part  would  be  deprived 
of  assistance  from  the  others.  IT  Should 
have  the  same  care  one  for  another.  Should 
mutually  administer  to  the  necessity 
and  the  well-being  of  the  whole.  The 
eye  should  be  watchful  against  danger; 


25  That  there  should  be  no 
schism  in  the  body  ;  but  that  the 
members  should  have  the  same 
care  one  for  another. 

26  And  whether  one  member 
sutler,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it ;  or  one  member  be  hon- 
oured, all  the  members  rejoice 
with  it. 


the  hand  labor  diligently;  the  foot 
readily  obey  the  impulse  of  the  will 
for  a  change  of  position;  and  so  of 
the  rest.  The  lesson  inculcated  by  this 
description  of  the  human  body  is,  that 
although  a  great  variety  of  official  or 
other  condition  exist  in  the  church, 
there  should  be  no  pride  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  jealousy  or  envy  on  the 
other;  but  that  each,  whether  high  or 
low,  should  seek  the  good  of  the  whole, 
and  cheerfully  contribute  his  own  exer- 
tions to  that  end.  The  same  lesson  is 
applicable  to  the  whole  human  race, 
with  its  infinite  variety  of  outward 
condition.  All  are  brethren  in  one 
family,  and  children  of  one  Father. 
Hence  they  should  dwell  together  in 
peace,  and  each  regard  the  welfare 
of  others.  See  notes  on  Rom.  xii.  4,  5. 
26.  And  whether  one  member  suffer. 
The  apostle  here  changes  the  form  of 
his  illustration.  Not  only  does  the 
completeness  of  the  human  body  de- 
pend on  the  full  and  entire  number  of 
its  members;  not  only  is  each  limb  or 
organ,  however  humble,  as  truly  and 
indispensably  a  member  of  the  body 
as  any  other,  however  apparently  im- 
portant or  honorable;  but  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  whole  absolutely 
depends  on  the  welfare  of  each  part. 
If  disease  or  pain  be  suffered  by  a 
single  member,  whether  more  or  less 
esteemed  for  its  comeliness,  the  whole 
body  feels  the  shock.  IT  All  the  mem- 
bers suffer  with  it.  This  is  true  in  a 
twofold  sense.  Pain  in  a  single  mem- 
ber destroys  the  comfort  of  the  whole 
body,  as  every  one  will  acknowledge 
who  ever  endured  rheumatism  or  tooth- 
ache. Moreover,  disease  located  in  a 
single  member,  as  in  the  hand  or  foot, 
if  not  arrested  and  cured,  will  affect 
the  whole  body,  through  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  or  otherwise.    So 
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27  Now  ye  are  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  members  in  partic- 
uhir. 

28  And  God  hath  set  some 
in    the    church,    first  apostles, 

that,  not  only  the  present  comfort  of 
the  whole  body,  but  even  its  continued 
existence,  depends  more  or  less  on  the 
health  of  each  part.  IT  Or  one  mem- 
ber be  honoured  or  glorified.  This  is  gen- 
erally interpreted  to  mean,  treated  with 
more  care,  as  in  ver.  23,  24.  The  im- 
plied contrast  would  rather  indicate 
health,  soundness,  vigor,  as  the  inter- 
pretation of  honored.  The  meaning 
would  then  be,  if  one  member  have 
the  highest  perfection  of  which  it  is 
capable.  IT  All  the  members  rejoice 
with  it.  They  share  in  the  benefit. 
"  If  the  hands,  the  feet,  the  heart, 
the  lungs,  the  brain,  be  in  a  healthy 
condition,  the  advantage  is  felt  by  all 
the  members,  and  all  derive  advantage 
from  it."  —  Baryies.  The  argument  is, 
that  the  members  of  Christ's  mystical 
body,  the  church,  are  in  like  manner 
affected  by  the  diseased  or  healthy 
state  of  each  individual.  Mutual  care 
and  watchfulness  is  therefore  encour- 
aged; envy  and  jealousy  are  discoun- 
tenanced.    See  note  on  ver.  25. 

27.  Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ, 
«fcc.  The  illustration,  ver.  12-26,  is 
here  applied  to  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. The  application  of  its  sev- 
eral parts  has  been  anticipated  in  the 
foregoing  notes.  IT  And  members  in 
particular.  Christ  is  the  head  of  the 
whole  church,  Col.  i.  18;  and  each 
individual  is  a  member  of  the  general 
body.  "In  this  short  sentence,  the 
apostle  intimated  to  the  Corinthians, 
that  what  he  had  said  concerning  the 
order,  the  situation,  and  the  office,  of 
the  members  of  the  human  body,  and 
the  union  which  subsists  among  them, 
and  the  care  which  they  have  of  each 
other,  and  concerning  the  pernicious- 
ness  of  dissensions  among  its  members, 
was  all  applicable  to  the  members  of 
the  church  of  Christ.  They  were 
therefore  to  attend  to  the  things  he 
had  written,  that  there  might  be  no 
envy  among  them,  nor  discontent,  nor 
arrogant  preferring  of  themselves  be- 


secondarily  prophets,  thirdly 
teachers,  after  that  miracles, 
then  gifts  of  healings,  helps, 
governments,  diversities  of 
tono;ues. 


fore  others,  but  that  in  peace  and  love 
they  might  also  promote  each  other's 
happiness."  —  Machnight. 

28.  And  God  hath  set,  &c.  The 
expression  is  identical  with  that  which 
occurs  in  ver.  18.  The  church,  as  tho 
body,  is  organized  according  to  the 
divine  pleasure,  and  the  appropriate 
service  allotted  to  each  member.  The 
faculties  or  endowments,  by  which  each 
member  is  fitted  for  service,  is  bestowed 
by  God.  None  can  boast  as  though  he 
possessed  anything  which  he  had  not 
received,  ch.  iv.  7.  Nor  is  any  one 
useless  or  despicable.  IT  Some  in  the 
church.  That  is,  certain  officers,  or 
prt5tninent  men,  who  are  endowed  with 
special  gifts.  The  principal  jealousy 
in  the  Corinthian  church  existed  in 
this  class.  Each  regarded  his  gift  as 
the  most  important,  and  undervalued 
others.  The  apostle  proceeds  to  enu- 
merate these,  and  intimates  that,  al- 
though some  are  higher  than  others, 
all  are  important  and  necessary  to 
the  general  good  of  the  whole,  like  the 
members  of  the  human  body.  IT  First 
apostles.  The  apostles  are  placed 
first  in  order,  because  they  were  the 
immediate  representatives  of  our  Lord, 
specially  commissioned  by  him  to  be  the 
teachers  and  governors  of  the  church. 
IT  Secondarily  prophets.  See  note  on 
Rom.  xii.  6.  IT  Thirdly  teachers.  Third 
in  rank.  See  note  on  Eom.  xii.  7. 
IT  After  that  miracles.  Namely,  the 
power  of  performing  miracles.  This 
gift  is  represented  as  next  in  impor- 
tance, indicating  the  rank  of  him  who 
had  received  it.  See  note  on  ver.  10. 
IT  Gifts  of  healings.  See  note  on  ver. 
9.  V  Helps,  governments.  Various  opin- 
ions have  been  entertained  in  reference 
to  the  two  offices  here  indicated.  Nei- 
ther of  the  Greek  words  occurs  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament,  and  their 
meaning  here  is  doubtful.  Perhaps  as 
reasonable  a  conjecture  as  any  is,  that 
by  "  help"  is  indicated  a  class  of  men, 
like  the  deacons,  whose  duty  was  to 
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29  Are  all  apostles?  are  all 
prophets  ?  are  all  teachers  ?  are 
all  workers  of  miracles  ? 

30  Have  all  the  gifts  of  heal- 
ing ?  do  all  speak  with  tongues  ? 
do  all  interpret  ? 

31  But    covet  earnestly  the 


minister  to  the  wants  of  the  church, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual ;  and  by 
"  governments,"  a  class,  like  the  pres- 
byters, who  were  appointed  to  the  over- 
sight of  particular  branches  of  the 
church,  with  power  to  administer  dis- 
cipline. However  this  may  be,  the 
precise  meaning  is  less  important  to 
us  from  the  fact  that  these  officers,  like 
those  of  apostle  and  prophet,  and  the 
gifts  of  miracles,  healings,  and  tongues, 
have  long  since  ceased  in  the  church. 
IT  Diversities  of  tongues.  See  note  on 
ver.  10. 

29.  Are  all  apostles?  &c.  In  this 
verse  and  the  next,  the  fact  is  implied 
that  a  perfect  equality  of  endowment 
did  not  exist;  and  we  may  understand 
that  if  all  possessed  the  endowments 
peculiar  to  any  one  class,  except  per- 
haps that  of  the  apostles,  and  were 
destitute  of  those  peculiar  to  the  others, 
the  church  would  sufiFer  the  inconven- 
ience mentioned  in  ver.  17. 

30.  Do  all  interpret  ?  See  note  on 
ver.  10. 

31.  But  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts. 
Literally,  be  zealous  for  the  best  gifts. 
Not  necessarily  those  which  were  re- 
garded as  the  most  astonishing  and 
most  honorable,  but  those  which  were 
the  most  useful.  Some  understand  the 
words  as  a  declaration  merely  :  "Ye 
do  covet  the  best  gifts."  The  original 
is  capable  of  either  translation;  but 
the  common  version  is  more  generally 
approved.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said, 
'*  The  humblest  gifts  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised; but  still  if  you  are  to  be  en- 
vious of  any,  if  you  are  to  be  desirous 
of  acquiring  any,  desire  not  the  worst, 
the  most  useless,  but  the  best;  such 
as  the  gift  of  prophesy,  which  con- 
duces to  the  good  of  others.  That  such 
is  the  meaning  appears  from  the  par- 
allel in  ch.  xiv.  1,  where  'rather  that 
ye  may  prophesy'  corresponds  to  the 
beet  gifts  here.    That  frjAovTe  must  be 


best  gifts  :  and  yet  shew  I  unto 
you  a  more  excellent  way. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

THOUGH  I  speak   with   the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  an- 


taken  in  this  ambiguous  sense,  is  the 
natural  inference  from  the  use  of  the 
word  in  a  bad  sense  in  ch.  xiii.  4.  Por 
a  similar  play  on  its  good  and  bad 
senses,  see  Gal.  iv.  17.  They  zeal- 
ously affect  you,  but  not  well :  —  '  But 
it  is  good  to  be  zealously  affected  al- 
ways in  a  good  thing.'  For  this  qual- 
ification of  the  general  sentiment  which 
he  had  been  expressing  just  before, 
compare  Matt,  xxiii.  23 :  '  These  ought 
ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the 
other  undone.' "  —  Stanley.  IT  And  yet 
show  I  unto  you  a  more  excellent  way. 
That "  more  excellent  way"  is  described 
in  the  next  chapter,  to  which,  indeed, 
this  verse  properly  belongs.  That  way 
is  love;  without  which  all  other  spirit- 
ual gifts  are  comparatively  valueless. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

In  this  chapter,  the  apostle  describes 
one  endowment,  more  valuable  than 
any  other  spiritual  gift  whatever.  The 
love  here  described  is  the  very  essence 
of  Christianity,  because  it  is  the  char- 
acteristic mark  and  result  of  a  divine 
birth.  1  John  iv.  7,  8.  It  is  the  ful- 
filment of  the  great  commandment  in 
the  law.  Matt.  xxii.  3G-40.  If  all 
men  possessed  it,  they  would  no  longer 
be  envious  and  jealous  of  each  other, 
nor  strive  for  precedency  in  honor. 
This  chapter  may  be  divided  into  three 
sections;  for  in  three  different  points 
of  light  the  apostle  exhibits  his  sub- 
ject. (1.)  In  ver.  1-3,  he  shows  that 
love  is  indispensable  to  true  Christian- 
ity; that  without  it,  the  power  to 
speak  with  tongues,  to  prophesy  or 
instruct,  to  understand  all  mysteries 
and  to  grasp  all  knowledge,  is  com- 
paratively valueless;  and  that  faith 
which  might  remove  mountains,  the 
gift  of  worldly  goods  to  the  poor,  and 
even  martyrdom  by  fire,  profit  nothing 
unless  inspired  by  love.     (2.)  In  ver. 
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gels,  and  have  not  charity,  I 
am  become  as  sounding  brass, 
or  a  tinklino^  cvmbal. 


4-7,  he  enumerates  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  love,  or  defines  the  na- 
ture of  the  grace  which  he  calls  the 
"more  excellent," ch.  xii.  31.  (3.)  In 
ver.  8-13,  he  illustrates  the  superior- 
ity of  love  over  all  other  spiritual 
gifts,  and  declares  it  to  be  endless  in 
duration.  "  The  following  triumphal 
song  of  pure  love  is  doubly  beautiful 
in  the  mouth  of  the  apostle  Paul.  John 
the  evangelist  is  elsewhere  the  bard  of 
love,  while  Paul  is  rather  the  preacher 
of  faith.  This  paragraph  is  a  testi- 
mony to  his  new  nature;  in  his  old 
man  Paul  knew  not  the  bloom  of  this 
love.  His  style  changes;  it  relin- 
quishes its  dialectic  form  for  a  sim- 
plicity, smoothness,  and  transparent 
depth,  which  approaches  that  of  John." 
—  Olshausen. 

1.  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  men.  Though  I  might  speak  in  all 
the  languages  used  by  men.  The  "gift 
of  tongues  "  was  doubtless  a  very  im- 
portant endowment,  as  thei'eby  the 
preachers  of  the  gospel  were  enabled 
to  communicate  the  truth  to  foreign- 
ers. Tet  some  of  the  Corinthians  seem 
to  have  overvalued  this  gift,  and  even 
to  have  used  it  through  ostentation, 
rather  than  for  profit,  ch.  xiv.  10-1'J. 
Its  possession  was  the  object  of  pride 
in  some,  and  of  envy  in  others.  The 
apostle  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
difficulty,  by  showing  that  this  gift  is 
of  incomparably  less  value  than  love, 
which  is  equally  opposed  to  pride  and 
to  envy.  IT  And  of  angels.  Paul  was 
once  "  caught  up  into  paradise  and 
heard  unspeakable  words,  which  it  is 
not  lawful  for  men  to  utter."  2  Cor. 
xii.  4.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he 
here  alludes  to  that  event,  and  refers 
to  those  "  words  "  as  the  language  of 
angels.  IT  And  have  not  charity.  And 
have  not  love.  This  is  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word;  and  it  is  almost 
uniformly  so  translated,  except  in  this 
chapter.  It  is  the  same  word  which 
occurs  in  1  Jolin  iv.  8,  IG,  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  God ;  and  it  here  indi- 
cates that  grace  which  makes  men  re- 
semble (iod.     It  may  be  observed,  that 


2  And  though  I  have  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  and  understand  all 
mysteries,  and  all  knowledge : 


the  apostle  in  this  chapter,  certainly 
in  his  description  of  love  in  ver.  4-7, 
speaks  of  love  to  men  rather  than  of 
love  to  God.  "  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  meant  also  to  include  in 
the  general  term  love  to  God,  or  love 
in  general.  His  illustrations,  however, 
are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  effects  of 
love  towai'ds  men.  It  properly  means, 
love  to  the  whole  church,  love  to  the 
whole  world,  love  to  all  creatures, 
which  arises  from  true  piety,  and  which 
centres  ultimately  in  God."  —  Barnes. 
^  /  am  become.  I  am.  Such  is  my 
condition.  The  apostle  speaks  in  the 
first  person,  making  himself  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  condition  hypotheti- 
cally  described.  As  if  he  had  said, 
however  abundant  may  be  my  spiritual 
gifts,  they  are  unprofitable  to  me  if  I 
am  destitute  of  love;  and  the  same 
holds  true  of  all  others.  IT  As  sound- 
ing brass.  This  is  understood  to  denote 
a  trumpet,  or  other  brazen  instrument, 
through  which  a  great  noise  m«»y  be 
made,  though  itself  be  destitute  of  vi- 
tality. Thus  the  power  to  speak  all 
languages  would  be  unprofitable,  un- 
less the  speaker  were  vitalized  by  the 
spirit  of  love.  He  would  be  like  the 
brazen  instrument,  which  received  no 
benefit  from  the  blasts  which  were 
blown  through  it.  ^  Or  a  tinlding 
cymbal.  Rather  a  clanging  cymbal; 
for  the  noise  produced  by  striking  the 
cymbal  is  better  thus  expressed.  The 
noise  may  affect  others,  but  does  not 
benefit  the  cj'mbal.  It  is  to  bo  ob- 
served that  the  apostle  speaks,  in  ver. 
1-3,  solely  of  personal  benefit,  not  of 
that  which  others  may  derive.  Sol- 
diers may  be  animated  in  battle  by 
the  blast  of  a  trumpet  or  the  clangor 
of  the  cymbals;  but  the  i;;-trumcnts 
are  lifeless  and  incapable  of  benefit. 
Equally  incapable  of  spiritual  benefit 
from  the  richest  endowments  is  eveiy 
one  who  is  destitute  of  a  loving  spirit. 
2.  And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  proph- 
ecy. See  note  on  Rom.  xii.  G.  This 
gift  was  more  highly  valued  by  Paul 
than  the  gift  of  tongues  or  of  miracles. 
See  ch.  xiv.  1.     But  even  this  was  un- 
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and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so 
that  I  could  remove  mountams, 
and  have  not  charit}',  I  am  noth- 
ing. 

3     And     though    I     bestow 

profitable  without  love.     Having  men- 
tioned the  gift  most  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Corinthians,  ver.  1,  he  adds  that 
which  he  regarded  as  superior  to  others, 
and  places  both  in  the  same  category. 
IT  And  understand  all    myateries.     By 
mysteries  the  apostle  probably  refers  to 
the  doctrines  of  grace,  which,  until  the 
advent  of  Christ  had  been  hidden  from 
the  world,  but  had  now  been  revealed. 
See  note  on  ch.  ii.  7.     These  doctrines 
were  not  mysterious  because  incompre- 
hensible; they  might  be  easily  under- 
stood when  once  revealed.     Such  mys- 
teries, even  the  "  hidden  wisdom  "  of 
God,  had  been  revealed,  and  had  been 
proclaimed  in  Corinth  and   elsewhere 
by  the  apostle.     IT  And  all  knowledge. 
The  most  extensive  knowledge  of  things 
both  divine  and  human,  if  we  under- 
stand knowledge  to  indicate  something 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  mysteries 
or  revealed  truth.     "  Though  I  knew 
everything.    Though  I  were  acquainted 
fully  with  all  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
and  with  all  the  arts  and  sciences."  — 
Barnes.      From    the   structure  of  the 
sentence,  it  would  seem  that  the  under- 
standing of  mysteries  and  the  posses- 
sion of  knowledge  were  essential  to  the 
gift  of    prophecy  mentioned    in    this 
verse.     Hence  it  may  the  more  confi- 
dently be  concluded,   that,  by  proph- 
esying, the  apostle  does  not  here  mean 
the  foretelling  of  future  events,  but 
the  instructing  of  the  people  in  those 
things   necessary  to   their   peace   and 
welfare.      IT  And  though  I  have  all  faith. 
Though  1  have  the  highest  degree  of 
faith.      IT  So  that  I  could  remove  moun- 
tains.    See  Matt.  xvii.  20.     Even  such 
strong  faith  as  this  is  not  all  which 
the  Christian  needs.     IT  /  am  nothing. 
I   am   none   the   better   for  all   these 
gifts,  unless  they  be  sanctified  by  love. 
Though  I  may  benefit   others  by  in- 
structing them,  though  I  may  convince 
them  by  miracles  wrought  through  the 
power  of  faith,  yet  if  I  lack  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  Christianity,  tke 
16 


all  my  goods  to  feed  the 
jyoor,  and  though  I  give  my 
body  to  be  burned,  and  have 
not  charity,  it  profiteth  me 
nothins:. 


principle  on  which  the  divine  govern- 
ment is  exercised,  the  principle  which 
assimilates  humanity  to  divinity,  I  am 
to  be  accounted  as  nothing;  I  have  no 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  Christian. 
See  note  on  Rom.  viii.  9. 

3.     And  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods 
to  feed  the  poor.     Though  I  make  my- 
self useful  as  possible  to  the  poor,  by 
distributing  all  my  property  for  the 
relief  of  their  necessities.      This  is  or- 
dinarily regarded  as  an  evidence  of 
good-will  and   affection  to  the  poor; 
yet  it  may  be  done  merely  to  be  seen 
of  men.     Matt.  vi.  2.     We  have  here 
additional    proof    that    the    apostle's 
theme  in  this  chapter  is  not  what  is 
ordinarily    denominated    charity,    but 
rather  that   living   principle   of  love 
which   underlies  all  true  charity,  and 
without  which  the  giver  is  not  profited. 
IT    And   though  I  give  my  body   to  be 
burned.      As  a  martyr   to   the    truth. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  this  particu- 
lar kind  of  martyrdom  had  as  yet  been 
endured    by   the   disciples   of    Christ, 
though   it   became  painfully  common 
at  a  later  period.     Martyrdom  in  other 
forms,  however,  had  even  then  been 
endured.     Paul  himself,  while  an  un- 
believer,  had  been  present  and  con- 
senting, at  one  such  tragedy  at  least. 
Acts  vii.  58;    viii.   1.     This  was   re- 
garded, and  properly,  as  the  highest 
pledge  of  sincerity.     IT  It  profiteth  me 
nothing.     I  derive  no  real   advantage 
from  distributing  my  goods  or  sacri- 
ficing my  life,  unless  the  spirit  of  love 
dwell  in  my  heart.      The  whole  duty 
of  man  is  comprised  in  love  to  God  and 
love  to  men.     Nothing  short  of  this 
constitutes  a  true   Christian,   or   fur- 
nishes evidence  that  one  has  been  born 
of  God.     1  John  iv.  7. 

4.  Having  declared  the  importance 
of  love,  the  apostle  here  commences  to 
describe  its  nature  and  operation.  It 
is  observable  that  in  every  point  de- 
scribed, its  prevalence  would  remove 
the  strifes  and  contentions,  the  envy 
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4  Charity  sufferetli  long,  and 
is  kind ;  cliarity  envieth  not ; 
cliarity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is 
not  jiuffed  uj). 


ings  and  jealousies,  the  ambitious  pre- 
teusions  and  supercilious  behavior, 
which  abounded  in  the  Corinthian 
church,  and  against  which  a  large 
poulon  of  this  epistle  is  directed. 
"  Love  disposes  one  to  bear  injuries 
long."  —  Machnirjht.  "Love  is  long- 
suSering."  — Conybeare.  Long-suffer- 
ing is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
divine  love,  Rom.  ii.  4;  ix.  22;  1 
Pet.  iii.  20;  2  Pet.  iii.  15;  of  the 
love  of  Christ,  1  Tim.  1.  16;  and  is 
often  enforced  as  a  Christian  duty,  2 
Cor.  vi.  6;  Gal.  v.  22;  Eph.  iv.  2; 
Col.  iii.  12;  2  Tim.  iii.  10;  iv.  2. 
IT  And  is  land.  "  Hatred  prompts  to 
harshness,  severity,  unkinduess  of  ex- 
pression, anger,  and  a  desire  of  re- 
venge. But  love  is  the  reverse  of  all 
these.  A  man  who  truly  loves  another 
will  be  hind  to  him,  desirous  of  doing 
him  good;  will  be  gentle,  not  severe 
and  harsh;  will  be  courteous,  because 
he  desires  his  happiness,  and  would  not 
pain  his  feelings."  —  Barnes.  Kind- 
ness also  is  a  divine  attribute,  flowing 
from  love;  for  God  "  is  kind  unto  the 
unthankful  and  to  the  evil."  Luke  vi. 
3o ;  and  to  imitate  him,  Christians  are 
exhorted  to  cultivate  the  same  grace. 
Eph.  iv.  32.  IT  Charity  cnvicth  not. 
Is  not  zealous  in  a  bad  sense.  The 
original  word  denotes  an  ardent  desire, 
either  for  or  against  any  person  or 
thing.  See  note  on  ch.  xii.  31.  That 
love  which  the  gospel  requires  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  envy,  against 
either  friend  or  foe.  Matt.  v.  44,  45 ; 
xxii.  39.  If  we  truly  love  others  as 
tvo  love  ourselves,  wo  shall  rejoice  in 
their  prosperity  as  in  our  own;  we 
shall  not  envy  them  the  enjoyment  of 
any  gift,  or  grace,  or  possession.  The 
exercise  of  this  grace,  however,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  a  desire  that  privi- 
leges and  advantages  should  bo  en- 
joyed by  the  most  worthy,  those  who 
make  the  best  use  of  them;  nor  with 
all  lawful  endeavors  to  wrest  them 
from  the  unworthy  and  to  bestow  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  the 
public  welfare.      Such   is  the   divine 


5  Doth  not  behave  itself  un- 
seemly, seeketh  not  her  own,  is 
not  easily  provoked,  thinketh 
no  evil ; 


administration,  and  it  betokens  no 
envy,  properly  speaking.  Matt.  xxi. 
43.  This  is  altogether  dififerent  from 
the  envious  disposition,  which,  regard- 
less of  worth  or  demerit,  repines  at 
another's  prosperity,  and  is  mortified 
discontented,  and  fretful,  on  account 
of  his  real  or  supposed  superiority. 
IT  Charity  vaunteth  not  itself.  True 
love  is  equally  inconsistent  with  envy- 
ing superiors  and  with  boasting  over 
inferiors.  Love  regards  the  happiness 
of  all,  and  would  not  diminish  it,  by 
taunting  them  with  their  imperfec- 
tions. IT  Is  not  puffed  up.  See  note 
on  ch.  iv.  6.  Love  to  God  as  a  uni- 
versal Father,  and  to  mankind  as  a 
universal  brotherhood,  children  of  the 
same  Father,  recipients  of  the  same 
love,  and  heirs  to  the  same  inheritance, 
never  exhibits  itself  in  the  form  of  pride. 
5.  Doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly. 
"Levels  never uncourteous." —  Cony- 
beare. "  It  doth  not  act  indecently."  — 
Pearce.  Love  induces  a  proper  respect 
for  the  common  courtesies  and  decen- 
cies of  life.  It  prompts  a  suitable 
deference  to  superiors  and  a  proper 
regard  for  the  rights  and  the  feelings 
of  inferiors;  it  is  neither  rebellious 
nor  servile  to  the  one  class,  nor  over- 
bearing to  the  other.  IT  Seeketh  not 
her  own.  Is  not  selfish.  Love  seeks 
not  personal  i:)leasure  or  profit  at  the 
expense  of  injury  to  others.  Doubt- 
less it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  love  himself  and  to  seek 
his  own  good.  To  this  principle  are 
addressed  all  the  arguments  to  follow 
virtue  because  it  leads  to  peace,  and 
to  avoid  vice  because  it  produces  mis- 
ery. Love  to  self  is  made  the  measure 
of  love  to  others,  in  the  great  com- 
mandment, Matt.  xxii.  30.  But  that 
selfish  spirit  which  disregards  the 
rights  and  the  happiness  of  others, 
which  seeks  its  own  benefit  by  means 
destructive  to  the  w^elfare  of  others, 
is  what  is  here  represented  as  incon- 
sistent with  Christian  love.  If  we 
truly  love  others  as  we  love  ourselves, 
we  shall  desire  their  good  as  our  own, 
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6  Rejoicetb  not  in  ini- 
quity, but  rejoiceth  in  the 
truth : 


and  would  no  more  willingly  injure 
them  than  injure  ourselves.  IT  Is  not 
easily  provoked.  "  Some  limitation 
may  seem  necessary,  and  with  that 
view  our  common  version  inserts  easily. 
Doddridge  and  Newcome,  however, 
rather  suppose  some  stronger  sense 
intended  than  being  provoked,  namely, 
is  '  not  hurried  into  high  irritation, 
exasperation,  or  outrageous  anger.' 
But  as  there  is  evidently  a  limitation 
to  be  made  in  the  words  immediately 
preceding,  there  is  surely  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  in  this.  It 
seems  to  have  reference  to  the  provo- 
cation occasioned  by  attempts  to  over- 
reach."—  Bloomjield.  TT  Thinketh  no 
evil.  Some  men  are  disposed  to  attrib- 
ute even  the  good  actions  of  others 
to  bad  motives,  and  bad  actions  to  the 
worst  motives.  Such  a  spirit  is  incon- 
sistent with  true  love,  which  rather 
apologizes  for  the  misdeeds  of  others, 
attributing  them  to  a  mistaken  view 
of  right  rather  than  to  an  absolutely 
evil  design.  Love  is  not  censorious  or 
malicious;  it  seeks  not  to  imagine  or 
to  represent  others  in  a  darker  hue 
than  is  necessary;  it  is  disposed  rather 
to  put  the  best  construction  on  the 
actions  of  others,  and  to  believe  that 
no  evil  was  designed. 

6.  Rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  re- 
joiceth in  the  truth.  Or,  in  goodness, 
justice,  virtue,  as  contrasted  with  ini- 
quity. "  All  those  qualities  express 
the  sympathy,  and  self-denial  of  love 
for  others.  Injustice  and  justice  are 
here  personified  as  well  as  love,  and 
the  sense  is,  *  she  has  no  pleasure  in 
the  advance  of  wickedness,  but  she 
shares  the  joy  of  the  triumph  of  good- 
ness.' Compare  3  John  4."  —  Stariley. 
Knowing  that  iniquity  overwhelms 
men  in  sorrow,  while  the  obedient  are 
rewarded  in  their  deed,  Jas.  1.  25,  love 
has  no  pleasure  in  the  sinfulness  of 
others,  nor  finds  satisfaction  in  their 
suflerings;  but  rather  sympathizes  in 
the  joy  which  they  experience  as  the 
fruit  of  well-doing.  Love  regards  the 
welfare  of  all,  and  rejoices  in  every 
triumph  of  virtue  over  vice,  righteous- 


7  Beareth  all  things,  believeth 
all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  en- 
dureth  all  thing's. 


ness  over  iniquity,  grace  over  sin,  hap- 
piness over  misery,  and  life  over  death. 
7.  Beareth  all  things.  "  Forbears 
in  all  things." — Conybeare.  The  same 
word  is  translated  suffer  in  ch.  ix.  12. 
Some,  from  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
suppose  the  meaning  to  be,  that  love 
is  disposed  to  cover  or  conceal  the 
faults  of  others,  and  not  to  proclaim 
them  to  the  world.  Others  understand 
that  love  is  forbearing,  patient,  slow 
to  anger,  and  ready  to  forgive.  In 
either  sense,  the  meaning  is  evidently 
that  love  seeks  no  revenge,  but  chooses 
that  the  errors  and  faults  of  others,  so 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  community,  should  be 
overlooked  and  forgiven.  IT  Believeth 
all  things,  hopeth  all  things.  These 
terms  "  denote  such  a  spirit  of  candor 
as  is  disposed  to  believe  and  hope  the 
best  of  others,  as  far  as  facts  and 
circumstances  permit."  —  Bloomjield. 
Love  induces  us  to  put  the  best  possi- 
ble construction  on  the  acts  and  mo- 
tives of  others,  and  to  hope  for  the 
best.  It  makes  us  willing  to  believe 
that  there  may  be  some  justification 
of  what  appears  wrong  to  us;  that 
there  may  be  extenuating  circum- 
stances which  have  not  yet  come  to 
our  knowledge;  that  the  ti-ansaction 
may  be  explained  consistently  with 
the  principles  of  right  and  justice. 
It  hopes  for  this,  until  compelled,  by 
irresistible  proof  to  the  contrary,  to 
abandon  hope.  It  seems  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  add,  that  a  man,  under  the 
influence  of  love,  is  not  necessarily 
credulous,  believing  not  only  without 
evidence,  but  contrary  to  evidence. 
The  language  must  be  understood,  like 
all  other  general  expressions,  with  the 
limitations  required  by  the  subject  un- 
der discussion,  IT  Endureth  all  things. 
Is  not  overcome  by  the  misconduct  of 
others.  Endures  opposition  and  even 
abuse.  The  parent  continues  to  love 
the  disobedient  child.  Our  Saviour, 
while  on  the  cross,  gave  evidence  that 
love  was  not  extinguished  in  his  heart; 
for  he  then  prayed  for  the  forgiveness 
of  his  murderers.      Luk»  xxiii.   34, 
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8  Chanty  never  faileth :  but 
whether  there  he  prophecies, 
they  shall   fail ;    whether  there 


God  loves  his  sinful  and  rebellious 
children,  and  manifests  his  love,  not 
only  in  the  common  blessings  of  life, 
but  in  the  provisions  made  for  their 
final  and  perfect  salvation  from  sin. 
Matt.  V.  45;  Rom.  v.  8;  1  John  iv. 
10.  Such  is  the  nature  of  pure  Chris- 
tian love.  It  endures  all  trials  and 
discouragements.  It  strives  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  all,  even  those 
who  "  oppose  themselves,"  and  are  un- 
thankful and  evil.  If  it  can  do  noth- 
ing more,  it  ofl'ers  a  fervent  prayer  to 
God  that  he  will  have  mercy  on  them, 
save  them  from  sin,  turn  them  away 
from  iniquity,  and  purify  their  hearts. 
The  following  remarks  on  ver.  4-7, 
are  worthy  of  consideration:  —  "  Paul 
now  describes  the  characteristics  of 
love  in  a  series  of  fifteen  expressions. 
The  two  first  indicate  its  nature  in 
general;  then  succeeds  a  series  of 
negative  qualities,  whereby  the  con- 
duct of  the  Corinthians  is  shown  to 
be  entirely  at  issue  with  real  love; 
and  then  certain  positive  characteris- 
tics follow,  presenting  before  them  a 
picture  of  the  true  life.  The  subject 
is  love  in  the  abstract,  not  the  person 
exercising  it,  because  it  never  presents 
itself  in  a  perfect  concrete  manifesta- 
tion; even  the  best  can  be  supposed 
only  to  make  some  approach  to  its 
absolute  nature."  —  Olshausen.  In  re- 
gard to  mere  men,  the  closing  remark 
is  doubtless  true.  Yet  there  has  been 
one  "  concrete  manifestation  "  of  this 
spirit.  ■  It  was  fully  illustrated  in  the 
life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  also 
"  sufifered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  exam- 
ple, that  we  should  follow  his  steps." 
I  Pet.  ii.  21. 

8.  Hero  commences  the  third  di- 
vision under  which  the  apostle  treats 
his  general  theme.  Love  is  shown  to 
be  superior  to  all  other  gifts,  because, 
while  those  servo  only  a  temporary 
purpose,  this  never  ceases,  but  blooms 
perennially  in  the  regions  of  immortal 
purity.  IT  Charity  never  faileth.  Nev- 
er ceases  to  exist.  The  expression 
might  mean  that  love  is  adapted  to  all 
the  possible  circumstances  of  life,  and 


he  tongues,  they  shall  cease ; 
M'hether  there  he  knowledge,  it 
shall  vanish  away. 


may  be  continually  exercised.  But 
the  context  denotes  a  wider  and  more 
important  meaning;  namely,  that  love 
is  not  confined  to  this  life  which  now 
is,  but  that  it  shall  continue  through 
eternity,  as  the  brightest  flower  in 
heaven.  "  God  is  love,  and  he  that 
dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and 
God  in  him."  1  John  iv.  16.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  higher  bless- 
edness than  results  from  perfect  love 
to  God  and  to  all  his  children.  Whether 
such  love  could  contemplate  unmoved 
and  undisturbed  the  endless  misery  of 
any  of  its  objects,  is  a  question  which 
demands  more  attention  than  many 
have  bestowed  upon  it.  IT  But  whether 
there  be  prophecies.  The  reference  is  to 
the  spiritual  gift,  enabling  men  to 
preach  the  truth  of  God  distinctly  and 
intelligibly;  or  even  to  predict  future 
events;  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  latter  idea  is  here  included.  See 
note  on  Rom.  xii.  6.  IT  They  shall 
fail.  They  shall  cease.  There  will  be 
no  need  of  prophecy  or  instruction 
by  human  instrumentality  in  heaven. 
AVhen  men  know  even  as  they  are 
known,  ver.  12,  there  will  be  no  need  of 
further  instruction,  or  warning,  or  ex- 
hortation. IT  Whether  there  be  tongues. 
See  note  on  ver.  1.  IT  They  shall 
cease.  Some  suppose  the  apostle  to 
mean  that  the  gift  of  tongues  should 
cease  in  the  church,  after  the  object 
for  which  it  was  bestowed  had  been 
accomplished.  That  it  has  already 
thus  ceased,  is  very  true.  Yet  the 
context  indicates  a  diiferent  interpre- 
tation of  this  passage.  There  will  be 
no  more  need  of  various  tongues  than 
of  prophecy  in  heaven ;  and  for  a  simi- 
lar reason  the  gift  will  be  discontinued. 
It  is  safe  to  believe  that  all  will  equally 
understand  the  language  of  heaven, 
whatever  that  may  be.  IT  Whether 
there  be  hnowledgc.  See  note  on  ver.  2. 
From  what  follows,  in  ver.  9,  10,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  reference  here  is  to 
the  limited,  partial  knowledge,  which 
even  the  wisest  can  attain  on  earth, 
or,  as  some  suppose,  to  the  spiritual 
"gift"  by  which  such  knowledge  was 
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9  For  we  know  in  part,  and 
we  prophesy  in  part. 

10  But  when  that  which  is 


communicated  to  the  mind.  The  most 
extensive  knowledge,  whether  attained 
by  study,  or  received  by  revelation, 
however  sufficient  it  may  be  for  pres- 
ent purposes,  falls  far  short  of  perfec- 
tion. 5r  It  shall  vanish  away.  It 
shall  become  invisible,  in  comparison 
with  what  shall  hereafter  be  revealed. 
As  the  stars  fade  and  disappear  when 
the  sun  pours  its  flood  of  light  over 
the  earth,  so  the  full  blaze  of  truth  in 
heaven  will  obscure  the  feebler  rays 
by  which  we  are  now  guided.  There 
is  no  loss  of  light  in  either  case.  The 
stars  still  shine ;  and  whatever  of  truth 
is  now  known  will  remain  true;  but 
in  both  cases,  the  less  is  absorbed  in 
the  greater,  and  vanisheth  out  of  sight, 
because  so  diminutive  in  proportion  to 
the  whole.  "  The  essential  idea  in 
this  passage  is,  that  all  the  knowledge 
which  we  now  possess  shall  lose  its 
effulgence,  be  dimmed  and  lost  in  the 
superior  light  of  heaven.  But  love 
shall  live  there;  and  we  should,  there- 
fore, seek  that  which  is  permanent 
and  eternal."  —  Barnes.  All  else,  in 
comparison  with  this,  is  of  little  value. 
9.  For  we  know  in  part.  That  is, 
only  in  part.  It  is  said  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  whose  scientific  attainments 
have  immortalized  his  name,  that  he 
compared  himself  to  a  child,  wander- 
ing by  the  sea-shore  and  pleased  with 
the  pebbles  thrown  up  by  its  waves, 
but  ignorant  of  the  secrets  contained 
in  its  vast  bosom.  Alike  imperfect  is 
all  human  knowledge.  The  rudiments 
of  truth  may  be  gi-asped;  but  many 
of  its  great  secrets  are  yet  unsolved. 
This  fact  is  graphically  illustrated  in 
ver.  11,  12.  IT  And  we  prophesy  in 
part.  Even  the  prophetic  gift,  wheth- 
er understood  as  the  power  to  predict 
future  events,  or,  as  is  more  probable 
in  this  place,  the  ability  to  instruct 
and  exhort  others  in  regard  to  relig- 
ious truth  and  duty,  is  limited.  It 
extends  sufficiently  for  the  present 
welfare  of  men,  but  falls  far  short  of 
absolute  perfection.  The  inspired  ser- 
vants of  God  did  not  claim  perfect  in- 
sight, nor  ability  to  teach  all  truth. 
15* 


perfect  is  come,  then  that  which 
is  in  part  shall  be  done  away. 
11    When  I  was  a    child,   I 


Paul  acknowledges  his  deficiency  here, 
and  elsewhere;  so  also  does  that  dis- 
ciple "whom  Jesus  loved,"  John  xiii. 
23,  and  who  received  special  tokens  of 
confidence,  1  John  iii.  2.  Even  the 
master  of  j^oth,  and  of  us  all,  unto 
whom  "  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by 
measure,"  John  iii.  34,  makes  a  sim- 
ilar acknowledgment,  Mark  xiii.  32. 

10.  But  when  that  which  is  perfect  is 
come,  <fcc.  Imperfect  knowledge  or 
ability  to  teach  will  be  superseded  by 
that  which  is  perfect.  In  heaven, 
when  God's  own  light  shall  illumine 
the  soul,  and  enable  it  to  comprehend 
all  truth,  the  partial  glimpses  before 
enjoyed  will  cease.  We  shaU  no  longer 
know  "in  part,"  or  imperfectly,  but 
perfectly.  It  will  be  as  when  the  dim 
star-light  becomes  imperceptible  at 
noon-day. 

11.  When  I  was  a  child.  The  word 
vjJTrios  denotes  a  babe,  and  is  generally 
so  translated;  the  precise  age  is  not 
indicated,  but  the  context  implies  abil- 
ity to  speak.  This  comparison  seems 
to  be  suggested  by  the  use  of  the  word 
"  perfect  "  in  the  previous  verse.  The 
perfection  of  manhood  is  contrasted 
with  the  imperfection  of  childhood,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  subject  under 
discussion.  "  The  several  words  used 
have  a  perceptible  though  remote  ref- 
erence to  the  three  gifts  just  before 
mentioned.  The  gift  of  tongues  shall 
be  as  the  feeble  articulations  of  an 
infant:  —  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  dis- 
cernment of  spirits  shall  be  as  an  in- 
fant's half-formed  thoughts:  — the  gift 
of  knowledge  shall  be  as  the  infant's 
half-formed  reasonings."  —  Stanley. 
IT  /  spake  as  a  child.  Namely,  in  a 
broken  and  imperfect  manner.  IF  1 
understood  as  a  child.  My  conception 
of  ideas  and  of  objects  was  feeble  and 
indistinct.  IT  /  thou^jht  as  a  child.  Or, 
reasoned  as  a  child.  Namely,  in  sk 
vague,  inconclusive  manner.  IT  /  put 
away  childish  thinys.  In  manhood,  my 
speech  and  my  powers  of  conceptioq 
and  reasoning  so  far  exceeded  those  of 
childhood,  that  I  had  no  further  occai 
sion  for  such  imperfect  processes  as  led 
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spake  as  a  child,  I  und.erstood 
as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child  : 
but  when  I  became  a  man  I 
put  away  childish  things. 
12  For  now  we  see  througfh 


only  to  imperfect  results.  The  point 
of  the  illustration  is,  that  the  heavenly 
state  is  so  highly  superior  to  the  earth- 
ly, that  the  powers  and  attainments 
which  are  so  useful  and  so  highly  val- 
ued here,  will  there  be  unserviceable 
in  comparison  with  the  higher  perfec- 
tion enjoyed.  Prophesies,  tongues, 
and  knowledge,  as  they  now  exist, 
shall  vanish  away,  being  superseded 
by  the  heavenly  illumination  which 
shall  then  pervade  the  heart. 

12.  The  same  fact  is  illustrated  by 
a  dififerent  figure.  Truth,  seen  through 
an  obscure  medium,  is  less  perfect  in 
its  proportions,  than  when  distinctly 
perceived.  When  it  shall  be  clearly 
manifested  in  heaven,  there  will  be  no 
further  need  of  the  imperfect  means 
now  used  for  its  apprehension  or  com- 
munication. IT  For  now  we  sec  throuyh 
a  glass.  Or  a  mirror.  "Among  the 
ancients,  glass  was  not  brought  to  that 
perfection  in  which  we  have  it  at  pres- 
ent; objects  seen  through  it  were  not 
seen  vei-y  distinctly,  and  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  even  so  clear  a  medium  as 
glass  is  meant  here;  for  thin  plates  of 
horn,  transparent  stone,  and  the  like, 
were  made  use  of  by  the  ancients  in 
their  windows,  that  they  might  receive 
the  xajs  of  light  (without  the  wind) 
through  them;  and  whatsoever  they 
could  thus  see  through  was  called  €o-o;r_ 
rpov  the  term  used  in  the  text.  — Pearce. 
Some  understand  a  mirror,  of  glass,  or 
of  some  highly  burnished  metal,  by 
which  objects  were  reflected.  "  By 
the  reflection  of  a  mirror." — Conybeare. 
"  Now  we  see  by  reflected  light,  indis- 
tinctly." —  Haweis.  IT  Darkly.  Lit- 
erally, in  an  enigma,  or  as  it  stands  in 
the  margin  "  in  a  riddle."  The  mani- 
fest idea  is,  imperfectly,  obscurely. 
Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  very 
finest  specimens,  it  is  a  general  fact 
that  glass  is  not  absolutely  clear;  and 
that  objects  seen  through  it,  or  by 
reflection,  are  more  or  less  distorted  in 
appearance.    We  do  not  thus  obtain  a 


a  glass,  darkly ;  but  then  face 
to  face :  now  I  know  in  part ; 
but  then  shall  I  know  even  as 
also  I  am  known. 

13    And  now    abideth  faith, 


perfectly  accurate  impression.  So  the 
knowledge  attainable  by  all  our  pres- 
ent helps  is  obscure  and  enigmatical, 
compared  with  that  which  will  be  dis- 
closed by  the  clear  light  of  heaven. 
And  when  that  light  shall  shine  into 
our  hearts,  we  shall  no  longer  need 
such  imperfect  mediums  as  are  now 
serviceable.  IT  But  then  face  to  face. 
Clearly,  distinctly,  accurately;  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  medium 
which  can  either  obscure  or  distort. 
IT  Now  I  know  in  part.  See  note  on 
ver.  9.  IT  But  then  shall  I  know  even 
as  also  I  am  known.  Knowledge  shall 
then  be  clear,  distinct,  and  absolute. 
Of  course,  we  are  not  to  understand 
tkat  omniscience  will  be  granted  to 
men,  even  in  heaven.  But  all  things 
which  concern  their  peace  and  welfare 
shall  be  distinctly  perceived.  They 
will  stand  "  face  to  face  "  with  eternal 
realities,  and  will  see  them  in  the 
same  manner  that  themselves  are  seen. 
"  Now  my  knowledge  of  spiritual 
things  is  partial;  but  in  the  life  to 
come  I  shall  fully  know  them,  even  as 
I  am  fully  known  of  superior  beings." 
—  Macknight.  "Divine  truths  are  at 
present  seen  by  us  but  obscurely  and 
imperfectly.  Our  knowledge  of  God, 
of  his  nature  and  properties,  of  the 
scheme  of  his  Providence  and  the 
method  of  his  government,  is  short 
and  incomplete.  But  in  heaven  we 
shall  not  be  less  wise  than  happy;  we 
shall  then  know  many  things  which 
are  now  in  a  great  measure  hidden 
from  us;  we  shall  know  them  as  we 
ourselves  are  known  of  God,  that  is, 
clearly  and  perfectly."  — Jortin. 

13.  And  now  abideth,  &c.  Or,  re- 
maineth.  Commentators  differ  in  opin- 
ion concerning  the  import  of  this 
phrase.  Some  understand  that  faith, 
hope,  and  love,  shall  endure  together 
forever;  that  to  whatever  height  of 
felicity  souls  may  be  advanced,  they 
will  not  only  love  with  a  divine  fervor, 
but  will  cherish  faith  and  hope  for 
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hope,  charity,  these  three ; 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
charity. 


further  advancement.  Others,  appar- 
ently more  in  accordance  with  the 
context,  conceive  that  of  love  only 
can  it  be  truly  said  that  it  "never 
faileth,"  ver.  8.  The  argument  im- 
plied in  ver.  8-13  certainly  is,  that 
love  is  more  important  and  indispen- 
sable, and  that  it  should  therefore  be 
more  desirable,  than  any  other  spirit- 
ual gift,  because  all  others  should  fail 
and  vanish  away,  while  this  would 
endure  forever.  And  although  it  is 
not  so  distinctly  stated,  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  that  for  the  same  reason  love 
is  greater  than  faith  or  hope.  "  Now 
faith,  hope,  and  love,  these  three  to- 
gether, exist  in  the  present  scene  only; 
but  in  the  future  world  faith  and  hope 
will  be  done  away,  and  therefore  the 
greatest  of  these  is  love,  meaning 
universal  benevolence."  —  Bloomfield. 
"  Seeing  '  faith  is  the  persuasion  of 
things  hoped  for,'  Heb.  xi.  1,  and  '  hope 
that  is  seen  is  not  hope,'  Rom.  viii. 
24,  in  heaven,  where  all  the  objects 
of  our  faith  and  hope  are  put  in  our 
possession,  there  can  be  no  place  for 
eithei'.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with 
love.  The  objects  of  love  exist  in  the 
greatest  perfection  in  heaven,  and  will 
exist  there  forever;  so  that  love  will 
burn  in  that  world,  with  a  delightful 
warmth  and  brightness,  to  all  eter- 
nity."—  Macknijht. 

The  surpassing  beauty  and  impor- 
tance of  this  chapter  has  caused  it  to 
bo  regarded  by  many  as  a  separate, 
independent  discourse,  so  to  speak, 
without  special  connection  with  what 
precedes  or  follows.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  immediately  connected  with  both, 
and  bears  directly  on  the  discussion 
of  "  spiritual  gifts,"  ch.  xii.  1.  Its 
design  was  to  allay  the  dissensions 
which  existed  at  Corinth  concerning  the 
relative  importance  of  those  "  gifts." 
Having  shown  that,  as  all  the  gifts 
were  bestowed  by  one  God,  and  were 
the  diJerent  manifestations  of  the 
same  spirit,  there  ought  to  be  no  jeal- 
ousy or  envying  between  brethren,  the 
apostle  here  describes  a  gift  "more 
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FOLLOW   after    charity,  and 
desire    spiritual   gifts,    but 

excellent"  than  all,  which,  if  they 
possessed  and  cultivated  it,  would  ef- 
fectually banish  all  strife  and  conten- 
tion, unite  them  in  the  bonds  of  affec- 
tion, make  them  to  rejoice  in  each 
other's  honor  and  usefulness,  and  give 
them  a  foretaste  of  heaven.  At  the 
same  time,  by  his  incidental  remarks 
concerning  the  transitory  nature  of 
other  gifts,  in  contrast  with  the  perpet- 
ual duration  of  love,  he  exhibits  the 
folly  of  making  them  the  subject  of 
envy  and  strife.  Far  better  might 
they  strive  for  that  grace  which  would 
promote  their  happiness  and  peace 
here,  and  would  be  their  crown  of  mu- 
tual rejoicing  and  glory  hereafter. 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

In  this  chapter,  the  apostle  reaches 
the  point  to  which  his  previous  argu- 
ment has  tended;  namely,  that  among 
the  "  spiritual  gifts,"  that  of  "  proph- 
esying" was  more  valuable,  because 
more  useful,  than  that  of  "  tongues," 
which  was  more  extraordinary,  and 
more  highly  regarded  by  the  Corin- 
thians. While  it  was  improper  and  un- 
christian, to  be  "  puffed  up  "  on  account 
of  their  "  gifts,"  or  to  despise  those  who 
were  not  so  conspicuously  endowed,  it 
was  nevertheless  consistent  with  that 
most  excellent  grace  described  in  ch. 
xiii.,  that  they  should  desire  such  gifts 
as  might  enable  them  to  advance  the 
happiness  of  others.  To  show  how  abun- 
dantly "  prophecy"  exceeds  "  tongues," 
in  this  respect,  the  apostle  declares 
that  this  alone  tends  to  edification, 
ver.  2-5 ;  that  no  teacher  could  be 
useful,  unless  he  were  understood,  ver. 
6-11;  that,  for  this  purpose,  "tongues" 
had  need  to  be  interpreted,  ver.  12-19; 
that  "tongues"  were  designed  more 
to  arouse  attention  than  to  convey  in- 
struction, ver.  20-22;  that  confusion 
would  result  from  the  too  free  use  of 
tongues,  ver.  23-25;  that  this  should 
be  avoided  by  a  decent  and  orderly 
exercise  of  the  "gift,"  ver.  2G-33. 
The  chapter  closes  with  certain  direc- 
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rather    that    ye    may    pro]3h- 
esy. 

2  For  he  that  speaketh  in  an 
unknown  tongue  speaketh  not 
unto  men,  but  unto  God :  for  no 


tions  concerning  women,  and  others, 
and  an  exhortation  to  preserve  order 
in  all  things. 

1.  Follow  after  charity.  Cherish 
love  in  your  hearts,  as  the  choicest 
gift  of  God.  Check  every  passion  and 
emotion  which  is  inconsistent  with  it, 
and  foster  everj'thing  which  may  pro- 
mote its  growth.  Strive  to  imitate 
the  Lord  Jesus,  who  exhibited  a  per- 
fect example  of  this  grace.  IT  And 
desire  spiritual  gifts.  See  note  on  ch. 
xii.  31,  the  sentiment  of  which  verse 
is  here  repeated,  after  the  glowing 
description  of  the  "  more  excellent 
way"  in  ch.  xiii.  Paul  would  not 
have  it  forgotten  that  hve  was  the 
brightest  jewel  of  Christianity;  yet 
he  does  not  discountenance  the  desire 
for  "spiritual  gifts''  which  might  be 
exercised  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
IT  But  rather  that  ye  may  prophesy. 
Or,  especially,  or  chiefly,  that  ye  may 
prophesy  or  teach  unto  edification. 
See  note  on  Rom.  xii.  G.  The  com- 
parison suggested  by  rather,  or  espec- 
ially, is  not  between  love  and  proph- 
ecy, as  if  men  should  desire  to  proph- 
esy rather  than  to  abound  in  love;  but 
between  the  gift  of  "  prophecy "  and 
other  "  spiritual  gifts,"  this  should 
bo  desired  in  preference  to  any  other, 
for  reasons  assigned  in  the  succeeding 
verses.  As  the  Corinthians  were  so 
excessively  vain  of  the  gift  of  tongues, 
and  ostentatiously  displayed  it  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  ver.  23,  the 
apostle  enters  the  more  fully  into  the 
discussion  of  the  actual  preference 
among  "spiritual  gifts." 

2.  An  unknown  tonjue.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Greek  answering  to 
un^cnown,  which  word  was  supplied  by 
the  translators;  and  such  is  the  fact 
throughout  the  whole  chapter.  The 
meaning,  however,  is  well  expressed; 
namely,  a  tongue  or  language  not 
known  by  the  hearer,  and  of  course 
not  understood.  Probably  every  lan- 
guage spoken  under  the  influence  of 


man  understandeth  Tiim;  hovv- 
beit  in  the  spirit  he  speaketh 
mysteries. 

3    But   he   that    prophesieth 
speaketh  unto  men  to   edifica- 


this  gift  was  an  existing  language, 
known  and  understood  by  some  nation, 
ver.  10;  but  if  none  were  present  who 
understood  the  language,  it  might 
properly  be  called  unknown.  When 
this  gift  was  first  bestowed,  there  were 
present  a  great  multitude  from  various 
nations,  of  various  tongues;  each  un- 
derstood his  own  language,  and  the 
effect  was  as  described  in  ver.  22. 
See  Acts.  ii.  1-13.  .  IT  Speaketh  not 
unto  men,  &G.  That  is,  no  man,  to 
whom  the  tongue  is  "  unknown,"  can 
understand  him;  and  he  conveys  no 
distinct  idea  to  the  hearer.  IT  But 
unto  God.  It  is  as  if  he  addressed 
God  only,  for  God  alone  can  under- 
stand what  he  says.  In  such  case,  the 
apostle  advises  to  "keep  silence  in  the 
church  "  and  to  hold  mental  commu- 
nion with  God,  ver.  28.  IT  Howbeit  in 
the  spirit  he  speaketh  mysteries.  See 
note  on  ch.  ii.  7.  Nevertheless,  the 
truths  which  he  utters  may  be  impor- 
tant, and  would  be  profitable  to  others 
if  understood.  Some  understand  "  in 
the  spirit"  to  mean,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  divine  spirit;  others  say 
"it  must  signify,  in  his  own  mind,  or 
in  his  own  spirit."  —  Pearce.  So  also 
Newcome,  Bloomfield,  and  others. 

3.  But  he  that  prophesieth.  See  note 
on  Rom.  xii.  G.  IT  Speaketh  unto  men. 
Addresses  them  in  language  which  they 
can  understand.  This  is  the  specific  dif- 
ference between  the  "gift  of  tongues" 
and  the  prophetic  gift,  which  renders 
the  latter  more  useful  and  desirable. 
By  the  help  of  either,  the  same  truths 
may  be  uttered;  if  understood,  the 
hearers  are  profited,  otherwise  not. 
See  ver.  2.  IT  To  edijicati')n.  To  the 
building  up  or  strengthening  of  the 
church,  and  its  individual  members. 
IT  And  exhortatim.  The  application 
of  the  truth  to  the  conscience,  and  the 
enforcement  of  its  requirements.  See 
note  on  Rom  vii.  8.  IT  And  comfort. 
The  gospel,  rightly  understood,  aJords 
unspeakable  comfort  to  the  soul,  under 
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tion,  and  exhortation,  and  com- 
fort. 

4  He  that  speaketh  in  an  un- 
Tcnown  tow  g\iQ  edifieth  himself; 
but  he  that  prophesieth  edifieth 
the  church. 

5  I  would  that  ye  all  spake 
with  tongues,   but  rather    that 

all  the  circumstances  of  life,  both  by 
its  animating  promises,  which  inspire 
the  most  cheerful  hopes,  and  by  its 
precepts,  which  guide  us  in  the  way 
of  peace.  Whoso  addresses  men  on 
this  subject  intelligibly,  and  teaches 
the  truth  revealed  by  the  Spirit,  ad- 
ministers to  their  edification  and  com- 
fort. 

4.  Edifieth  himself.  If  he  under- 
stand the  truth  which  is  veiled  from 
others  by  an  unknown  language,  his 
own  soul  may  be  strengthened  in  faith, 
and  his  own  hopes  may  be  confirmed; 
but  the  benefit  will  not  extend  to  them 
who  do  not  understand  him,  ver.  2. 
IT  Edifieth  the  church.  By  communi- 
cating important  truths  in  a  language 
which  they  do  understand,  ho  shares 
the  benefit  with  the  church. 

5.  /  would  that  ye  all  spake  with 
tonjues,  (fee.  As  the  gift  is  good  in 
itself,  and  under  certain  circumstances 
may  be  of  vast  service,  I  would  rejoice 
if  it  were  possessed  by  every  Christian. 
I  do  not  disparage  that  gift;  I  only 
desire  that  you  should  not  consider  it 
superior  to  prophesy,  which  is,  in  fact, 
of  more  practical  value.  IT  For  greater 
is  he  that  prophesieth,  &c.  He  is  more 
serviceable  to  the  church,  and  his  la- 
bors are  more  useful.  As  far,  there- 
fore, as  rank  depends  on  usefulness, 
the  prophet  is  greater  or  higher  in 
rank  than  he  who  possesses  the  more 
extraoi'dinary  gift  of  tongues.  IT  Ex- 
cept he  interpret,  &G.  Unless  he  explain, 
in  intelligible  language,  what  is  first 
uttered  in  an  unknown  tongue,  ver. 
13,  so  that  the  hearers  may  under- 
stand. In  such  case,  the  gift  of 
tongues  coupled  with  that  of  interpre- 
tation, might  be  greater  than  that  of 
prophecy;  otherwise,  prophecy  must 
be  accounted  the  greater. 

6.  Now,  brethren,  if  I  come  unto  you. 
Having    already  stated  the  abstract 


ye  prophesied :  for  greater  is 
he  that  prophesieth  than  he 
that  speaketh  with  tongues,  ex- 
cept he  interpret, that  the  church 
may  receive  edifying. 

6  Now,  brethren,  if  I  come 
unto  you  speaking  with  tongues, 
what  shall  I  protit  you,  except 

truth,  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
these  gifts,  Paul  illustrates  it  by  ex- 
ample, and  inquires  what  profit  could 
be  derived  even  from  apostolic  com- 
munications, unless  they  were  under- 
stood by  the  hearers.  IT  Speakinj  with 
tongues.  That  is,  tongues  which  you 
do  not  undei'stand,  as  the  course  of  the 
argument  evidently  indicates.  That 
the  apostle  possessed  this  gift,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  he  asserts  in  ver.  18; 
but  he  was  not  accustomed  to  use  it 
for  mere  show,  and  preferred  to  ad- 
dress his  hearers  in  language  with 
which  they  were  familiar,  ver.  19. 
IT  Either  by  revelation,  &G.  The  pre- 
ciseimport  of  this  passage  is  not  easily 
ascertained.  Commentators  have  freely 
acknowledged  the  diOiculty.  "It  is 
perhaps  of  no  great  necessity  to  be 
over-curious;  it  being  enough,  for  the 
undei-standing  the  sense  and  argument 
of  the  apostle  here,  to  know  that  these 
terms  stand  for  some  intelligible  dis- 
course, tending  to  the  edification  of 
the  church,  though  of  what  kind  each 
of  them  was,  in  particular,  we  cer- 
tainly know  not."  —  Locke.  Among 
the  various  conjectures,  the  following 
seems  quite  as  probable  as  any:  — that 
by  revelation  is  to  be  understood  bring- 
ing to  light  what  was  before  hidden, 
as  by  interpreting  the  words  spoken  in 
an  unknown  tongue;  hy  knowledge,  ia- 
sight  into  divine  truth,  communicated 
in  an  intelligible  form;  hy prophesying, 
addressing  the  church,  through  inter- 
pretation, or  otherwise,  in  the  manner 
usually  adopted  by  those  who  spake 
under  the  prophetic  impulse ;  and  by 
doctrine,  truth  communicated  in  some 
easily  understood  manner,  as  by  the  or- 
dinary instructors.  "  The  sense  of  this 
passage,  therefore,  is  clear.  Though 
Paul  should  utter  among  them,  as  he 
had  abundant  ability  to  do,  the  most 
weighty  and  important  truths,  yet  un- 
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I  shall  speak  to  3'ou  either  by 
revelation,  or  by  knowledge,  or 
by  prophesying,  or  by  doctrine  ? 
7  And  even  things  without 
life  giving  sound,  whether  pipe 


less  ho  interpreted  what  ho  said  in  a 
manner  clear  from  obscurity,  like  rev- 
elation; or  iatelligibl}'^,  and  so  as  to 
constitute  knowledge;  or  in  the  man- 
ner that  the  prophets  spoke,  in  a  plain 
and  intelligible  manner;  or  in  the 
manner  usual  in  simple  and  plain 
instruction;  it  would  bo  useless."  — 
Barnes.  Anotlrer  view  of  the  subject 
may  be  worthy  of  consideration.  In 
ver.  2,  the  apostle  sa,ys  that  he  who  ut- 
ters language  not  understood  "spoak- 
eth  not  n-.ito  men;"  and  in  ver.  3, 
that  the  prophet  who  utters  intelligi- 
ble language  "  spcaketh  unto  men." 
May  we  not  properly  understand  the 
phrase,  "  except  I  shall  speak  to  you," 
in  this  verse,  in  a  similar  sense  ? 
namely,  unless  I  shall  so  speak  that 
you  can  comprehend  my  meaning.  If 
this  view  be  correct,  we  may  under- 
stand the  passage  thus:  If  I  address 
you  in  unknown  tongues,  I  shall  not 
profit  you,  unless,  by  interpretation, 
or  otherwise,  I  shall  enable  you  to 
understand  distinctly  what  I  say, 
either  by  way  of  revelation,  or  knowl- 
edge, or  prophecy,  or  doctrine.  In 
other  words,  whatever  the  character 
of  my  communications  in  unknown 
tongues  may  be,  they  will  do  3'ou  no 
good,  "  except  I  shall  speak  to  you,"  by 
actually  communicating  my  thoughts 
to  your  minds,  in  some  intelligible 
manner. 

7.  And  even  things  without  life  givinj 
sound.  Musical  instruinents,  such  as 
are  enumerated  hero  and  in  ver.  8. 
IT  Whcthf.r  pipe.  An  ancient  wind  in- 
strument, somewhat  resembling  a  flag- 
eolet inform,  generally  made  of  reeds. 
^  Or  harp.  A  stringed  instrument, 
substantially  like  the  modern  harp; 
but  of  various  sizes  and  forms.  The 
pipe  and  harp  are  said  to  have  been 
"the  only  two  kinds  of  instrumental 
music  known  in  Greece,"  in  the  apos- 
tolic age.  IT  Except  they  give  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  sounds,  &c.  "There  is 
evidently  an  allusion  to  those  various 


or  harp,  except  they  give  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  sounds,  how  shall 
it  be  known  what  is  piped  or 
harped  ? 

8  For  if  the  trumpet  give  an 

and  strongly  marked  characteristic.'', 
which  among  the  ancients  distinguished 
dilferent  kinds  of  music,  whether  sa- 
cred, domestic,  dramatic,  or  military; 
insomuch  that  any  person,  with  a  tol- 
erable ear,  could  teil  to  what  class  to 
refer  any  composition  which  ho  heard. 
Whereas,  if  those  characteristics  were 
not  observed  in  the  air,  he  would  not 
know  what  the  tune  was  meant  to  bo; 
whether,  as  we  should  say,  a  march, 
or  a  waltz.  This,  then,  seems  to  be 
what  the  apostle  means;  as  is  plain 
from  the  words  following  which  con- 
tain another  illustration  of  the  same 
kind,  but  more  perspicuous,  and  serv- 
ing to  explain  the  preceding."  — 5/oo/n- 
field.  Others  understand  such  a  dis- 
tinction of  sounds,  as  to  their  length 
and  the  intervals  between  them,  and 
their  tones  with  reference  to  the  key- 
note, as  should  produce  not  only  mel- 
ody, but  a  distinct  tune,  without 
reference  to  diJerent  classes  of  tunes. 
In  either  case,  the  idea  is  manifest, 
that  the  hearer  could  not  understand 
the  design  of  the  musician,  unless  the 
design  was  manifested  by  some  intel- 
ligible "distinction  in  the  sounds." 

8.  For  if  the  trumpet.  A  familiar 
instrument  of  great  antiquity,  ordi- 
narily made  of  brass,  but  sometimes 
of  silver.  It  was  used  by  the  Jews  in 
their  temple-service,  and  it  is  even 
now  sometimes  used  in  the  more  elab- 
orate sacred  music.  But  it  has  chiefly 
been  devoted  to  military  purposes,  as 
its  sharp,  shrill  blasts  can  be  so  easily 
distinguished  amid  the  roar  of  battle. 
IT  Give  an  uncertain  sound.  The  trum- 
pet has  a  language  of  its  own;  certain 
notes  upon  it  being  understood  to  di- 
rect a  charge;  others,  a  deliberate 
advance;  others,  a  retreat;  and  so  of 
the  rest.  An  uncertain  sound  is  one 
not  distinctly  indicating  any  move- 
ment, or  in  other  words,  not  intelligi- 
ble to  a  body  of  soldiers.  IT  Who 
shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle  ?  A 
single  instance  is  selected  as  an  exam- 
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uncertain  sound,  who  shall  pre- 
pare himself  to  the  battle  ? 

9  So  likewise  ye,  except  ye 
utter  by  the  tongue  words  easy 
to  be  understood,  how  shall  it 
be  known  what  is  spoken?  for 
ye  shall  speak  into  the  air. 

10  There  are,  it  may  be,  so 
many  kinds  of  voices  in  the 
world,  and  none  of  them  is 
without  sio;nification. 


pie.  Unless  the  signal  were  under- 
stood, soldiers  could  not  know  what 
particular  duty  was  required.  The 
application  of  this  reference  to  musical 
instruments,  is  distinctly  stated  in 
ver.  9. 

9.  So  likewise  ye,  &c.  In  like  man- 
ner ye  fail  to  communicate  your  ideas 
unless  you  speak  intelligibly.  As 
none  can  distinguish  a  tune  unless 
there  be  "  a  distinction  in  the  sounds," 
or  understand  the  signal  given  by  the 
trumpet  unless  it  be  a  certain,  definite, 
established  sound,  so  neither  can  men 
comprehend  your  meaning,  "except 
ye  utter  by  the  tongue  words  easy 
to  be  understood,"  or  language  with 
which  they  are  familiar.  IT  For  ye 
shall  speak  into  the  air.  This  figure  is 
similar  to  that  in  ch.  ix.  26.  The  idea 
is,  your  words  are  wasted.  You  might 
as  well  speak  when  there  are  none  to 
hear,  as  when  there  are  none  who  can 
understand. 

10.  There  are,  it  may  be,  so  many 
kinds  of  voices  in  the  world.  "  There 
are,  no  doubt,  as  many  kinds  of  lan- 
guages used  in  the  world  as  ye  speak." 
—  Macknifjht.  A  possible  objection  is 
anticipated,  that  the  use  of  tongues  is 
proper,  because  each  of  the  languages 
spoken  has  an  actual  existence  and 
signification,  to  which  the  answer  fol- 
lows in  ver.  11.  Be  it  so,  says  the 
apostle;  very  likely  there  are  so  many 
languages.  IT  And  vone  of  them  is 
without  signification.  "None  formed 
of  inarticulate  sounds,  but  adapted  to 
be  significant  to  the  persons  who  use 
it."  —  Bloomfield. 

11.  If  I  know  not  the  meaning  of 
the  voice.  If  the  language  be  ever  so 
real,  and  significant  to  those  who  are 


11  Therefore  if  I  know  not 
the  meaning  of  the  voice,  I 
shall  be  unto  him  that  speaketh 
a  barbarian,  and  he  that  sjDcak- 
eth  shall  he  a  barbarian  unto 
me. 

12  Even  so  ye,  forasmuch  as 
ye  are  zealous  of  spiritual  ^^/ifs, 
seek  that  jq  may  excel  to  the 
edifyino;  of  the  church. 

Vd    Wherefore   let  him   that 

accustomed  to  it,  ver.  10,  yet  if  I  do 
not  understand  its  meaning,  IT  I  shall 
be  unto  him  that  speaketh  a  barbarian.  — 
See  note  on  Acts  sxviii.  2.  The 
Greeks  styled  all  barbarians,  who 
spoke  a  foreign  language.  I  shall  be 
to  the  speaker  as  a  foreigner,  and  he 
as  a  foreigner  to  me.  I  cannot  under- 
stand his  meaning,  nor  he  mine;  we 
are  unintelligible  to  each  other,  and 
can  neither  impart  nor  receive  instruc- 
tion. This  is  a  conclusive  answer  to 
the  implied  objection  in  ver.  10. 

12.  Even  so  ye.  In  like  manner;  or 
for  the  same  reason.  That  is,  because 
when  you  speak  with  tongues  to  them 
who  do  not  know  their  signification, 
you  will  be  as  barbarians  or  foreigners. 
IT  Forasmuch  as  ye  are  zealous  of  spir- 
itual gifts.  Since  ye  ardently  desiro 
special  endowments.  In  what  follows, 
it  is  intimated  that  their  anxiety  for 
such  gifts  was  prompted  by  their  de- 
sire to  excel  others.  See  note  on  ch. 
xii.  31.  Whether  their  desire  for  su- 
perior excellence  was  selfish  or  other- 
wise, the  apostle  points  out  the  method 
by  which  such  excellence  would  be- 
come most  useful  and  honorable. 
IT  Seek  that  ye  may  excel,  &c.  Not 
in  speaking  tongues  which  none  under- 
stand, but  in  communicating  truth  in 
a  plain  and  intelligible  manner  to  the 
church.  This  is  equivalent  to  "rather 
that  ye  may  prophesy,"  ver.  1.  One 
method  by  which  this  result  might  bo 
obtained  is  mentioned  in  the  next 
verse. 

13.  Pray  that  he  may  interpret.  It 
would  seem  that  the  gift  of  "  divers 
kinds  of  tongues"  and  that  of  "the 
interpretation  of  tongues,"  ch.  xii.  10, 
were  not  always  bestowed  on  the  same 
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speaketh  in  an  uriJaiown  tongue 
pniv  that  he  may  interpret. 

14  For  if  I  pray  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  my  spirit  prayeth,  but 


person.  The  apostles  probably  pos- 
sessed both ;  but  of  others  particularly 
favored,  some  enjoyed  one  gift,  some 
another.  Paul  has  already  shown  that 
the  gift  of  tongues,  though  more 
highly  regarded  than  any  other  by 
the  Corinthians,  was  utterly  useless  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction,  when  not 
understood.  He  now  directs  those  who 
possess  the  gift,  how  they  may  make 
it  available  to  "  the  edifying  of  the 
church,"  ver.  12.  Let  him  pray  for 
ability  to  interpret  whatever  he  may 
be  moved  to  speak  in  an  unknown 
tongue;  that  is,  to  announce  the  same 
truth  in  familiar  language. 

14.  For  if  I  pray,  &c.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  "  unknown 
tongues  "  were  almost  exclusively  man- 
ifested in  devotional  exercises,  such 
as  prayer  and  praise.  See  ver.  15. 
However  this  may  have  been  at  the 
the  date  of  this  epistle,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  account  of  the  first  manifes- 
tation of  this  gift,  Acts  ii.  1-13,  which 
naturally  leads  to  such  a  conclusion. 
The  apostle  selects  these  exercises  as 
an  example,  to  illustrate  the  less  real 
value  of  this  gift  compared  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy.  IT  My  spirit  prayeth. 
Spirit  seems  here  to  indicate  the  emo- 
tional nature,  the  aEfections,  in  con- 
trast with  the  intelligent,  the  mental 
nature,  expressed  by  understanding. 
If  I  truly  pray,  whatever  language 
my  lips  may  utter,  my  heart  is  moved, 
my  emotions  and  religious  feelings  are 
excited,  and  thus  I  derive  profit,  even 
though  I  do  not  understand  the  lan- 
guage which  I  speak.  "  The  conscious- 
ness of  ecstasy  and  communion  with 
God  would  have  an  elevating  efiFect, 
independently  of  any  impression  pro- 
duced on  the  understanding." —  Stan- 
ley. See  note  on  Rom.  viii.  2G,  where 
the  apostle  describes  prayer  without 
the  use  of  any  words.  IT  My  under- 
standiny.  My  mind;  my  intellect. 
IT  Ii  unfruitful.  "Is  without  fruit  to 
the  persons  for  whom  I  pray."  —  Mac- 
knighC.      In  this  interpretation  most 


my  understanding  is  unfruit- 
ful. 

15  What  is  it  tlien?  I  will 
pray  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will 

commentators  substantially  agree.  Yet 
it  seems  to  me  not  fully  to  express  the 
apostle's  meaning.  There  is  a  mani- 
fest dependence  of  this  verse  upon 
the  preceding,  where  those  who  use 
"tongues"  are  exhorted  to  pray  for 
ability  to  interpret.  The  consequence 
resulting  from  the  lack  of  such  ability 
is  here  stated,  which  may  be  para- 
phrased thus:  —  For  if  I  pray  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  my  spirit  prays  and 
is  refreshed,  whether  I  understand  and 
can  interpret  my  words  or  not;  but 
if  my  mind  comprehend  not  their 
meaning,  so  that  I  can  interpret  or 
explain,  then  it  is  unfruitful  of  good 
to  others,  and  they  are  not  edified. 
See  ver.  2,  17.  The  possibility  of 
speaking  with  tongues  which  the 
speaker  himself  neither  understood  nor 
could  interpret,  seems  to  be  embraced 
in  this  verse,  as  well  as  in  ver.  13. 

15.  What  is  it  then?  What  fol- 
lows ?  AVhat  is  to  be  done  ?  What  is 
the  practical  result?  "  It  indicates 
the  conclusion  to  which  the  reasoning 
had  conducted  him,  or  the  course 
which  he  would  pursue  in  view  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case."  — 
Barnes.  IT  I  will  pray,  &c.  Here,  as 
in  ver.  6,  the  apostle  uses  the  first 
person,  indicating  the  course  proper 
to  be  pursued  by  any  person  in  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  gifts,  precisely  as 
he  uses  the  second  person  in  ver.  Iti. 
He  speaks  not  of  what  is  proper  in  one 
only,  but  states  a  rule  applicable  to 
all.  "  I  will  pray  "  should  be  under- 
stood "  I  will  endeavor  to  pray,"  or 
"  I  desire  to  pray."  "  Some  ancient 
and  almost  all  the  early  modern 
expositors  (together  with  Hammond, 
Whitby,  Rosenmliller,  Krauso,  and 
laspis)  suppose  the  sense  to  be  this  : 
The  best  to  be  done  is  to  ask  God  to 
be  endued  with  the  faculty  of  di- 
vinely-inspired prayer  in  a  foreign 
language;  not  with  the  spirit  and  soul 
alone,  and  to  our  own  edification  only, 
but  with  meaning,  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood by  others  also,  that  is,  that  we 
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pray  with  the  understanding 
also  :  I  will  sing  with  the  spirit, 
and  I  will  sing  with  the  under- 
standing also. 

16  Else,  when  thou  shalt 
bless  with  the  spirit,  how  shall 
he  that  occupieth  the  room  of 
the  unlearned  say  Amen  at  thy 


may  have,  too,  the  gift  of  interpretation 
as  well  as  of  tongues."  —  Bloomfield. 
Or,  in  a  somewhat  different  form:  — 
"Whether  we  ijray  or  sing,  in  tongues, 
wc  should  desire  not  only  to  feel  the 
emotion  of  prayer  and  praise  in  our 
hearts,  but  also  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  our  words,  so  that  we  may 
interpret  to  others.  See  note  on  ver. 
26. 

16.  Else.  Otherwise ;  if  this  abil- 
ity be  not  possessed.  IT  When  th-)u 
shalt  bless,  <&c.  To  bless  and  to  give 
thanks  are  often  used  as  convertible 
terms:  See  ver.  17;  Matt.  xiv.  It), 
and  John  vi.  11;  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  and 
Luke  xxii.  19.  Blessing  or  giving 
thanks  to  God  is  an  important  part  of 
prayer;  and  a  part  is  here  put  for  the 
whole.  See  ver.  15.  IT  With  the 
spirit.  Namely,  as  in  ver.  14,  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  the  heart  being 
profited,  but  the  mind  unable  to  un- 
derstand and  interpret.  IT  He  that 
occupieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned.  By 
this  circumlocution  the  apostle  is  gen- 
erally understood  to  mean  an  unin- 
spired person,  one  not  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  tongues;  or  perhaps  rather  a 
person  not  able  to  understand  tongues. 
IT  Say  Amen,  &c.  See  note  on  Matt, 
vi.  13.  How  can  one  respond  to  your 
prayer,  and  express  his  fervent  assent, 
when  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  what 
you  have  said  ? 

17.  For  thou  verily  givest  thanks  well. 
Thou  prayest  well.  See  note  on  ver. 
16.  Thou  prayest  profitably  to  thy- 
self. Your  own  heart  is  refreshed, 
and  your  prayer  accepted,  whether  you 
comprehend  your  words  or  not.  See 
note  on  ver.  14.  IT  But  the  other  is 
not  edified-  Because  "  he  understandeth 
not  what  thou  sayest,"  and  the  spirit- 
ual impression  on  your  heart  is  not 
communicated  to  him. 

18.  J  thank  my  God     Paul  did  not 

16 


giving  of  thanks,  seeing  he  un- 
derstandeth  not  what  thou  say- 
est .^^ 

17  For  thou  verily  givest 
thanks  well,  but  the  other  is 
not  edified. 

18  I  thank  my  God,  I  speak 
with  tongues  more  than  ye  all : 


disregard'  nor  undervalue  the  gift  of 
tongues.  Under  certain  circumstances 
it  was  highly  important,  as  "  for  a 
sign  "  to  unbelievers,  ver.  22,  to  arouse 
their  attention  and  to  induce  them  the 
more  willingly  to  hear  the  message  of 
grace.  He  was  truly  thankful  to  God 
for  granting  him  this  gift  so  abundant- 
ly. Nevertheless,  ho  did  not  regard 
this  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  gifts, 
because  of  itself  alone  it  was  not  so 
useful  as  some  others,  especially  the 
ability  to  teach  and  instruct  others, 
ver.  19.  IT  I  speak  with  towjues  more 
than  ye  all.  It  may  well  be  supposed 
that  Paul  was  able  to  address  all  those 
to  whom  he  was  sent,  in  their  own 
language,  as  no  intimation  is  given 
that  he  ever  required  the  aid  of  an 
interpreter.  The  precise  number  of 
languages  which  he  could  speak  is 
nowhere  stated.  It  cannot  however  be 
supposed  less  than  is  enumerated  in 
Acts  ii.  9-11,  for  he  was  fully  equal  to 
his  associates  in  all  apostolical  gifts. 
2  Cor.  xii.  11,  12.  His  object  in  men- 
tioning this  fact  appears  to  be  two- 
fold: (1.)  that  none  might  suppose 
him  to  speak  of  this  gift  as  inferior  to 
others,  merely  because  he  himself  waa 
destitute,  and  to  give  the  preference 
to  another  for  which  he  was  highly 
distinguished;  and  (2.)  to  rebuke,  by 
his  own  example,  ver.  19,  the  pride 
and  arrogance  of  those  among  the  Cor- 
inthians who  made  a  parade  of  their 
gifts  to  the  confusion  and  annoyance, 
rather  than  the  edification,  of  the 
church,  ver.  23.  If  he  who  possessed 
this  gift  more  abundantly  than  any 
of  them  was  so  sparing  in  its  use, — 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
addressed  any  people  in  language 
which  they  could  not  understand,  — 
they  might  well  doubt  the  propriety 
of  exhil3iting  their  powers  of  utter- 
ance on  all  occasions,  without  regard 
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19  Yet  in  the  church  I  had 
rather  speak  five  -words  "with 
my  understanding,  that  hy  my 
voice  I  might  teach  others  also, 
than  ten  thousand  words  in  an 
unknoion  tongue. 

20  Brethren,  be  not  children 

to  the  capacity  of  tlieir  hearers  to 
comprehend  their  meaning.  And  if 
he  held  this  in  subordination  to  a  more 
useful  gift,  one  more  serviceable  to  the 
church,  they  might  tv  ell  doubt  whether 
the  possession  of  this  alone  really  en- 
titled them  to  the  highest  honor. 

11).  In  the  church.  In  the  public 
assembly.  In  private,  he  might  de- 
rive profit  from  tongues,  ver.  14;  but 
bis  whole  argument  has  respect  to 
their  public  use.  IT  I  had  rather  speak 
jive  words.  A  small,definite  number, 
indicating  very  few,  according  to  a 
common  idiom ;  just  as  "  ten  thousand  " 
is  used  in  the  other  member  of  the  sen- 
tence to  indicate  very  many.  IT  With 
my  undcrstandiny.  Being  conscious  of 
their  meaning  and  able  to  interpret  to 
others.  The  idea  is,  that  he  would 
rather  instruct  his  brethren  by  even 
the  briefest  address,  in  language  fa- 
miliar to  them  and  easily  understood, 
than  to  speak  for  hours  "  in  an  un- 
known tongue,"  which  at  the  best, 
without  interpretation,  could  only 
excite  their  wonder  and  amazement. 

20.  Brethren,  be  not  children  in  un- 
derstanding. A  different  word  in  the 
Greek  from  that  which  occurs  in  ver.  14 
15,  I'J.  In  respect  of  knowledge,  pru- 
dence, and  good  sense,  be  not  like  chil- 
dren, who  are  astonished  and  delight- 
ed by  whatever  is  new  and  striking, 
without  capacity  to  judge  of  its  utility. 
Do  not  place  too  high  a  value  on  gifts, 
which  may  seem,  and  wliich  actually 
are,  extraordinary,  without  duo  re- 
gard to  their  proper  use  and  efficiency 
for  good.  Be  not  childish  in  your  ad- 
miration of  comparative  trifles,  as  if 
you  were  not  capable  of  estimating 
their  true  value.  IT  Howbeit  in  malice 
be  ye  children.  In  one  respect,  never- 
theless, in  regard  to  malice  and  ill-will, 
imitate  children,  even  infants.  Al- 
though the  same  word  is  repeated  in 
the  translation,  another  is  substituted 


in  understanding :  howbeit  in 
malice  be  ^e  children,  but  in 
understanding  be  men. 

21  In  the  law  it  is  written, 
With  men  o/"  other  tongues  and 
other  lips  will  I  speak  unto  this 
peojjle  ;  and  yet  for  all  that  will 


in  the  Greek,  indicating  those  of  a 
more  tender  age.  See  note  on  ch.  xiii. 
11.  Banish  envy  and  malice  and 
strife  from  among  you.  Contend  not 
concerning  the  relative  importance 
and  dignity  of  your  respective  gifts. 
Become  rather  like  little  children,  in 
this  regard.  In  like  manner,  our  Lord 
proposed  the  example  of  a  little  child, 
as  a  dissuasive  against  ambition  and 
the  evils  which  follow  in  its  train. 
Matt,  xviii.  1-4.  ^f  But  in  understand- 
ing be  mc?i.  Be  perfect ;  that  is,  of  ripe 
ago  and  judgment.  "  Behave  with 
the  good  sense  and  prudence  of  full- 
grown  men.  It  was  a  severe  reproof 
to  the  Corinthians,  Avho  piqued  them- 
selves on  their  wisdom,  to  represent 
their  speaking  unknown  languages, 
and  their  contending  about  precedency, 
as  a  childishness  which  men  of  good 
sense  would  be  ashamed  of."  —  Mac- 
kniyht. 

21.  hi  the  law  it  is  written,  Sec.  See 
Isa.  xxviii.  11,  12.  The  quotation  is 
not  exact,  but  general.  The  law  is 
generally  used  in  a  more  limited  sense; 
but  it  here  indicates  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, including  the  Prophets  as  well 
as  the  law.  A  like  use  of  the  word 
occurs  in  John  x.  34;  xv.  25.  IT  With 
men  of  ether  tongues,  &c.  In  this  case, 
as  in  many  others,  the  apostle  applies 
the  language  of  the  ancient  prophets 
to  subjects  different  from  those  orig- 
inally designated.  This  prediction 
"  seems  to  have  been  used  by  Paul, 
because  the  words  which  occurred  in 
Isaiah  would  appropriately  express  the 
idea  which  ho  wished  to  convey,  that 
God  would  make  use  of  foreign  lan- 
guages for  some  valuable  purpose."  — 
Barnes.  IT  They  will  not  hear.  This 
part  of  the  prophecy  is  quoted,  per- 
liaps,  as  an  intimation  that  foreign 
languages  are  not  always  effectual  to 
secure  obedience ;  and  possibly  he  may 
have  intended   to  intimate  that  even 
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they  not  hear  me,  saith  the 
Lord . 

22  Wherefore  tongues  are  for 
a  sign,  not  to  them  that  believe, 
but  to  them  that  believe  not : 
but  prophesying  serveth  not  for 

the  gift  of  tongues  did  not  always  in- 
sure holiness  of  heart,  as  was  evident 
in  the  case  of  the  persons  whom  he  was 
addressing. 

22.  Wherefore.  This  word  is  un- 
derstood by  some  to  indicate  that  what 
follows  is  a  conclusion  from  the  gen- 
eral argument,  not  from  what  imme- 
diately precedes.  Others,  quite  as 
probably,  regard  the  connection  as 
more  intimate.  "  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  Isaiah,  in  the  words  quoted,  al- 
ludes to  Deut.  xxviii.  49,  and  that  by 
God's  speaking  to  the  unbelieving 
Jews  with  another  tongue  is  meant 
his  punishing  them  by  a  foreign  na- 
tion. But  that  sense  of  the  prophet's 
words  agrees  neither  with  his  design, 
nor  with  the  apostles.  Isaiah  evidently 
foretells  the  methods  which  God  in 
future  times  would  use  for  converting 
the  unbelieving  Jews;  and  among 
others,  that  he  would  speak  to  them  in 
foreign  languages,  that  is,  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  nations  among  whom 
they  were  dispersed.  The  passage, 
therefore,  is  a  prediction  of  the  gift 
of  speaking  foreign  languages  to  be 
bestowed  on  the  first  preachers  of  the 
gospel.  From  the  prophecy  thus  un- 
derstood, the  apostle's  conclusion  is 
clear  and  pertinent." — MacJinight.  In- 
stead of  saying  that  the  prophet's  lan- 
guage "is  a  prediction  of  the  gift" 
mentioned  by  the  apostle,  I  would 
prefer  to  say  it  is  applicable  to  that 
gift,  in  the  same  manner  that  ancient 
prophecies  are  often  applied  in  the 
New  Testament.  ^  Tongues  are  for 
a  sign.  A  significant  indication  that 
divine  power  is  exerted,  and  that  those 
Avho  speak  have  been  miraculously  en- 
dowed. Like  any  other  miracle,  it 
arrests  attention,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, at  least,  impresses  the  idea  of 
divine  agency,  and  secures  for  him 
through  whom  it  is  manifested,  a  more 
respectful  and  candid  attention.  Such 
was  its  effect  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 


them  that  believe  not,  but  for 
them  which  believe, 

23  If  therefore  the  whole 
church  be  come  together  into 
one  place,  and  all  speak  with 
tongues,  and  there  come  in  those 


I  Acts,  ch.  ii.  IT  N:)t  to  them  that  be- 
lieve. Not  to  Christians.  They  already 
believe,  and  have  no  further  need  of 
signs.  Or,  if  this  interpretation  be 
regarded  as  too  broad,  we  may  take 
the  sense  to  be,  "  not  so  much  to  tliem 
that  believe  as  to  them  that  believe 
not."  IT  But  to  them  that  believe  nit. 
Signs  were  given  for  the  special  benefit 
of  unbelievers,  and  this  gift  of  tongues 
was  conferred  to  aid  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity,  not  only  by  en- 
abling its  preachers  to  speak  intelligi- 
bly to  foreigners,  but  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  unbelievers  and  impress 
upon  their  minds  a  consciousness  of 
divine  presence  and  energy.  IT  But 
prophesying.  Teaching  divine  truth 
in  an  intelligible  manner,  in  language 
easily  understood,  under  the  influence 
of  inspiration;  see  note  on  Rom.  xii.  6. 
Although  this  is  not  so  striking  a  sign 
as  "  tongues"  to  unbelievers,  yet  it  is 
especially  useful  to  the  edification  of 
believers,  tending  both  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  their  faith  and  the  increase  of 
their  knowledge. 

23.  In  this  verse  and  the  next,  the 
apostle  enforces  his  argument  by  con- 
trasting the  effects  produced  by  a 
general  exercise  of  these  respective 
gifts  in  the  public  assembly.  IT  If 
therefore  the  whole  church  be  come  to- 
gether, &G.  That  is,  for  public  wor- 
ship. IT  And  all  speak  ivith  tongues. 
In  each  case,  to  make  his  argument 
stronger,  he  imagines  the  whole  society 
present,  and  every  member  of  it  exer- 
cising his  gift.  If  all  who  are  thus 
endowed  speak  with  tongues,  Avhich 
none  or  few  else  understand,  and  per- 
haps not  even  themselves.  IT  And 
there  come  in  those  that  are  unlearned. 
Those  who  do  not  understand  the 
languages  spoken.  See  note  or  ver. 
16.  IT  Or  unbelievers.  Unbelieving 
Jews  or  Greeks.  Such  persons  often 
attended  the  preaching  of  the  apostle. 
It  was   so  at  Corinth.      Acts  xviii. 
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that  are  nnlearned,  or  unbeliev- 
ers, will  they  not  say  that  je 
are  mad  ? 

24  But  if  all  prophesy,  and 
there  come  in  one  that  believ- 


4.  Very  probably  the  same  custom 
prevailed  after  his  departure.  Some 
might  attend,  with  an  honest  desire  to 
understand  this  new  doctrine,  and  a 
willingness  to  embrace  it  upon  projier 
evidence;  others,  from  mere  idle  curi- 
osity; others,  with  strong  prejudices 
against  it,  seeking  for  opportunity  to 
injure  its  advocates,  like  those  who 
"  watched  "  our  Lord,  and  "  sent  forth 
spies,  which  should  feign  themselves 
just  men,  that  they  might  take  hold 
of  his  words,  that  so  they  might  de- 
liver him  unto  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  governor."  Luke  xx. 
20.  Unbelievers,  of  all  these  classes, 
frequently  attend  the  ministrations  of 
the  gospel  ;  and  of  such  the  apostle 
here  speaks.  IT  Will  they  n'^t  say 
that  ye  are  mad  ?  That  ye  are  fanatics, 
delirious,  crazed.  When  this  gift  was 
first  exhibited,  it  was  truly  an  effectual 
"  sign  "  to  them  who  understood  the 
languages  uttered  ;  but  those  who 
understood  not  said,  "  These  men  are 
full  of  new  wine."  Acts  ii.  7-12. 
"What  seemed  to  them  mere  jargon 
they  attributed  to  the  insanity  of  in- 
toxication. The  argument  is,  that 
Christians  should  avoid  any  practice 
which  might  bring  discredit  upon  the 
gospel  ;  that  thej-  should  refrain  from 
an  indiscriminate  use  of  tongues,  lest 
unbelievers,  who  understood  them  not, 
should  be  disgusted  rather  than  con- 
vinced. ""We  must  not  be  led,  from 
any  apparent  analogy,  to  confound  the 
exercise  of  the  gift  of  tongues  in  the 
primitive  church  with  modern  exhibi- 
tions of  fanaticism,  which  bear  a  su- 
perficial resemblance  to  it.  We  must 
remember  that  such  modern  preten- 
sions to  this  gift  must,  of  course,  re- 
semble the  manifestations  of  the  origi- 
nal gift  in  external  features,  because 
these  very  features  have  been  the  ob- 
jects of  intentional  imitation."  — 
Conybearc.  It  may  be  added  that  if 
the  improper  use  of  the  genuine  gift 
tended  only  to  confusion  and  disorder, 


eth  not,  or  one  unlearned,  he  13 
convinced  of  all,  he  is  judged 
of  all: 

25  And  thus  are  the  secrets 
of   his    heart   made   manifest; 


much  more  must  evil  results  be  ex- 
pected from  the  spurious  imitations  of 
it  by  fanatics. 

24.  But  if  all  prophesy.  See  note 
on  Rom.  xii.  6.  If  all  teach  and  ex- 
hort, under  the  influence  of  inspiration. 
In  ver.  30-33,  the  apostle  directs  that 
this  gift  also  should  be  exercised  in  an 
orderly  manner.  But  he  here  con- 
trasts even  its  disorderly  and  confused 
use,  with  the  like  use  of  tongues, 
showing  its  more  beneficial  result. 
He  supposes  the  case,  that  all  who 
enjoyed  the  gift  of  prophecy  should 
use  it  together  in  the  public  assembly, 
and  that  each  should  teach  and  exhort 
his  brother,  many  speaking  at  once, 
but  all  in  a  language  commonly  spoken 
and  understood.  ^  One  that  bclieveth 
not,  or  one  unlearned.  See  note  on  ver. 
23.  The  language  used  is  understood 
by  the  unlearned,  because  it  is  familiar 
to  his  ears;  if  he  be  already  a  believer, 
he  has  the  opportunity  to  grow  both 
in  grace  and  knowledge,  2  Pet.  iii.  18; 
if  he  be  yet  an  unbeliever,  the  in- 
structions and  exhortations  which  he 
hears,  even  though  he  hear  not  all 
distinctly,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
fusion, may  produce  the  effects  imme- 
diately mentioned.  IT  He  is  convinced 
of  all.  "  He  is  convicted  of  error  in 
the  notions  he  had  entertained  of 
Christianity,  and  convinced  of  his  sin 
in  opposing  God's  true  religion;  his 
understanding  being  convinced,  and 
his  conscience  awakened."  —  Bloom- 
field.  This  seems  to  refer  chiefly  to 
"one  that  believeth  not;"  what  fol- 
lows, to  one  "unlearned,"  destitute  of 
the  knowledge  of  tongues,  and  includ- 
ing probably  the  idea  of  a  very  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  gospel  truth. 
IT  He  is  judrjed  of  all.  "  He  is  put 
on  his  examination,  is  made  to  discern 
aright  of  his  condition,  as  a  poor  ig- 
norant sinner,  needing  the  salvation 
of  a  Saviour."  —  Bloomficld. 

25.     And  thus  are  the  secrets  of  hia 
heart  made  manifest.     That  is,  to  him- 
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and  so  falling  down  on  his  face 
he  will  worsliip  God,  and  report 
that  God  is  in  you  of  a  truth. 
26  How  is  it  then,  brethren  ? 


self.  He  perceives  his  true  spiritual 
condition;  his  alienation  from  God; 
his  need  of  salvation ;  his  own  inabil- 
ity and  dependence  on  a  higher  power 
for  aid.  IT  And  so  fallinj  down  on  his 
face.  The  usual  token  of  reverence 
and  worship,  in  the  east.  See  Matt, 
xvii.  6;  xxvi.  3d;  Luke  v.  12.  IT  He 
will  worship  God.  Ho  will  reverence 
the  true  God.  The  idea  is,  he  will  be 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  will 
woi-ship  the  true  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  IF  And  report  that  God  is  in 
you  of  a  truth.  Ho  will  openly  ac- 
knowledge his  faith;  he  will  confess 
before  men  that  the  power  and  the 
spirit  of  God  are  manifest  in  the  gifts 
bestowed  on  you,  and  that  you  are 
worthy  of  belief  as  messengers  of  the 
truth.  The  following  note  on  ver.  24, 
25,  is  judicious:  —  "If  all  prophesy, 
no  such  ill  consequences  follow;  here 
something  is  communicated  which  is 
universally  intelligible,  and  by  adapt- 
ing the  discourse  to  special  exigencies, 
the  most  important  moral  results  may 
be  produced.  This  description  is  taken 
from  the  life.  The  Gentiles  might 
frequently,  from  simple  curiosity  or 
an  undefined  feeling  of  longing,  re- 
sort to  the  Christian  assemblies.  The 
inspired  discourses  they  then  heard 
suddenly  unveiled  to  them  their  in- 
ward necessities,  their  sinfulness,  and 
the  necessity  for  redemption;  and, 
overwhelmed  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
they  sank  down,  confessing  that  of  a 
truth  God  was  not  only  among  the 
Christians,  but  present  in  them." —  01- 
shausen. 

26.  How  is  it  then,  brethren  ?  What 
is  the  conclusion  ?  What  results  from 
the  argument  ?  What  is  indicated  as 
proper  under  such  circumstances  ?  See 
note  on  ver.  15.  IT  When  ye  come 
together.  Namely,  for  public  worship, 
as  in  ver.  23.  IT  Every  one  of  ym 
hath,  &o.  Not  that  each  one  present 
bad  all  the  gifts  afterwards  specified; 
but  that  among  them  all,  these  several 
gifts  might  be  possessed;  a  "psalm" 
16* 


when  ye  come  together,  every 
one  of  you  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a 
doctrine,  hath  a  tongue,  hath  a 
revelation,  hath  an  interpreta- 


by  one,  a  "  doctrine"  by  another,  and 
so  of  the  rest.  If  all  should  proceed 
at  once  to  exercise  their  gift,  the  con- 
fusion resulting  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  ver.  23,  where  only  a  single 
gift  is  mentioned.  The  orderly  and 
proper  course  is  indicated  in  what  fol- 
lows, ver,  27-33.  IT  Hath  a  psalm. 
Is  moved  to  sing  praises  to  God.  Sing- 
ing was  practised  as  a  part  of  public 
worship,  not  only  by  the  Jews,  and 
by  the  heathen  idolaters,  but  by  the 
Christian  chui'ch,  from  its  organiza- 
tion. At  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  a  hymn  was  sung.  Matt. 
xxvi.  30.  See  Acts  xvi.  25;  Eph.  v. 
19;  Col.  iii.  16;  Jas.  v.  13.  IT  Hath 
a  doctrine.  Hath  some  truth  of  the 
gospel  specially  impressed  on  his  mind, 
which  he  desires  to  communicate  to 
the  brethren,  or  to  unbelievers.  IT  Hath 
a  tonyue.  Hath  some  communication 
in  a  foreign  tongue,  either  understood 
or  not  by  himself,  but  believed  to  be 
important  because  impressed  by  the 
Spirit,  and  worthy  to  be  made  known 
at  once.  There  may  be  a  reference 
here  to  the  ostentatious  use  of  tongues. 
IT  Hath  a  revelation.  Hath  some  im- 
portant truth,  made  known  to  him  by 
the  Spirit,  not  generally  understood 
by  others.  IT  Hath  an  interpretation. 
Is  conscious  of  ability  to  interpret 
what  has  been  uttei'ed  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  ver.  13-27,  and  is 
strongly  moved  to  impart  information 
to  others.  H  Let  all  thinjs  be  done 
unto  edifyin'j.  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
build  up  the  whole  church  in  knoAvl- 
edge  and  grace.  Each  had  his  pe- 
culiar gift,  and  each  his  peculiar  anx- 
iety to  exercise  it.  The  apostle  ad- 
monishes them  that  this  could  not  bo 
done  profitably,  unless  done  orderly. 
It  is  implied,  of  course,  that  proper 
order  had  not  always  been  observed; 
that  there  had  been  confusion  in  the 
church;  and  that  a  reformation  in  this 
regard  was  necessary.  "  This  implied 
reproof  of  the  Corinthians  is  certainly 
a  reproof  of  those   public  assemblies 
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tion.     Let  all  things  be   done 
unto  edifving. 

27  If  any  man  speak  in  an 
unknown  tongue  let  it  he  by  two, 
or  at  the  most  hy  three,  and  that 
by  course  ;  and  let  one  interpret. 


where  many  speak  at  the  same  time ; 
or  where  a  portion  are  engaged  in 
praying  and  others  in  exhortation. 
Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  in  such  cases 
those  who  engage  in  these  exercises 
are  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  for  however  true  that  may  bo, 
yet  it  is  no  more  true  than  it  was  in 
Corinth,  and  yet  the  apostle  reproved 
the  practice  there.  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  author  of  order,  and  not  of  con- 
fusion, ver.  33;  and  true  religion 
prompts  to  peace  and  regularity,  and 
not  to  discord  and  tumult."  —  Barnes. 
21.  Let  it  be  by  tw),  or  at  the  most  by 
three.  We  can  scarcely  suppose,  after 
what  the  apostle  has  said  in  ver.  23,  of 
the  confusion  resulting  from  disorderly 
speech,  that  he  here  recommends  that 
two  or  three  should  speak  at  once. 
Nor  does  the  paraphrase  by  Macknijht 
seem  to  express  the  most  obvious  mean- 
ing: *'  Let  him  speak  by  two,  or  at 
most  by  three,  sentences  at  a  time, 
and  separately."  The  more  probable 
meaning  is,  that  not  more  than  two  or 
three  persons  should  speak  with  tongues 
at  the  same  meeting;  and  with  this 
interpretation  the  succeeding  words 
well  agree.  IT  And  that  by  course. 
Separately;  one  at  a  time;  one  after 
the  other;  "  one  by  one,"  ver.  31. 
The  dilEculty  had  been,  that  several 
would  speak  together,  producing  con- 
fusion; moreover,  so  highly  was  the 
gift  of  tongues  regarded  by  the  Cor- 
inthians, that  they  seem  to  have  de- 
voied  altogether  too  large  a  share  of 
their  public  exercises  to  the  display 
of  this  gift.  In  reference  to  this  two- 
fold evil,  the  apostle  directs  that  not 
more  than  two  or  three  shall  address 
the  church,  in  foreign  tongues,  during 
one  meeting,  to  avoid  monopolizing 
the  time  devoted  to  worship;  and  that 
only  one  shall  speak  at  once,  to  avoid 
confusion.  IT  And  let  one  interpret. 
See  ver.  13.  He  would  not  permit 
even  one  thus  to  address  the  church 


28  But  if  there  be  no  inter- 
preter, let  him  keep  silence  in 
the  church ;  and  let  him  speak 
to  himself,  and  to  God. 

29  Let  the  prophets  speak  two 
or  three,  and  let  the  other  indole. 


when  regularly  assembled  for  worship, 
unfess  there  were  some  one  present, 
either  the  speaker  himself  or  some 
other,  who  could  interpret,  ver.  28. 
Every  address  should  be  made  intelli- 
gible to  the  church,  if  not  originally 
then  by  interpretation,  so  that  all 
might  be  edified.  If  not  understood, 
such  addresses  were  unprofitable,  ver. 
2-6.  Let  some  one,  therefore,  who  is 
able  to  interpret,  explain  to  the  church 
what  is  spoken  in  tongues,  under  the 
influence  of  the  spirit. 

28.  But  if  there  be  no  interpreter. 
If  no  one  be  present  who  has  the  gift 
of  "  the  interpretation  of  tongues," 
ch.  xii.  10.  If  no  one  understands 
the  language  and  is  able  to  explain  it 
to  the  brethren.  IT  Let  him  keep  si- 
lence in  the  church.  It  is  utterly  useless 
to  speak,  when  one  is  not  understood, 
ver.  2-9.  Besides,  such  speaking  would 
prevent  others  fi'om  being  heard  unto 
edification.  The  apostle  would  not 
permit  the  public  exercises  of  religion 
to  be  thus  interrupted  and  hindered. 
It  were  well,  if  the  spirit  of  this  in- 
junction were  more  generally  heeded. 
IF  And  let  him  speak  to  himself,  and  to 
God.  Let  him  silently  commune  with 
his  own  heart,  and  pray  and  give 
thanks  unto  God  in  secret.  The  heart 
derives  benefit  from  devotional  exer- 
cises, and  God  understands  its  emo- 
tions, its  gratitude,  and  its  aspirations, 
whether  expressed  in  one  language, 
or  another,  or  none.  See  ver.  14,  and 
Rom.  viii.   2G,  27. 

20.  Let  the  prophets.  Those  who 
teach  and  exhort,  under  a  spiritual  in- 
fluence. See  note  on  Rom.  xii.  G.  The 
rule  already  prescribed,  ver.  27,  con- 
corning  the  use  of  tongues,  is  here 
applied  also  to  the  gift  of  prophecy; 
namely,  that  confusion  be  nut  pro- 
duced by  the  speaking  of  many  to- 
gether; but  that,  by  a  due  observance 
of  order  and  regularity,  all  which  is 
uttered  may  be  understood,  and  thus 
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30  If  any  tiling  be  revealed  to 
another  that  sitteth  by,  let  the 
first  hold  his  peace. 

the  church  receive  edification.  IT  Speak 
two  or  three.  Let  not  more  than  two 
or  three  address  the  church  at  one 
meeting,  lest  attention  be  distracted 
by  the  diversity  of  subjects,  and  these 
"  by  course,"  or  separately:  "  one  by 
one."  ver.  31.  See  note  on  ver.  27. 
IT  And  let  the  others  judge.  Or  discern, 
or  discriminate.  By  some,  this  is  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
hearers ;  that  all  were  to  compare  what 
was  spoken  with  the  great  principles  of 
revealed  truth,  and  determine  for  them- 
selves whether  or  not  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial agreement.  This  is  a  good 
sense,  and  inculcates  a  lesson  worthy 
the  attention  of  all  Christians  who  lis- 
ten to  public  speakers.  But  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  apostle  is  here 
giving  special  directions  to  those  who 
were  moved  to  speak  in  public;  and  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  "  the  others  " 
were  of  the  same  class.  Moreover,  in 
that  early  age,  recent  converts  to 
Christianity  were  very  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  its  principles,  and  com- 
paratively few  in  any  congregation 
would  be  capable  of  an  intelligent 
discrimination.  For  these  and  other 
reasons,  most  commentators  by  "  the 
others "  understand  other  prophets,  or 
those  who  had  the  gift  styled  "dis- 
cerning of  spirits,"  ch.  xii.  10.  "  Let 
the  rest  of  the  prophets  judge  whether 
those  who  stand  up  to  exercise  the  gift 
have  really  received  it." —  Conybeare. 
"  Prophets  is  the  subject  of  the  whole 
sentence,  implying  that  those  who  had 
the  gift  of  discernment  were  included 
under  the  class  of  prophets."  —  Stan- 
ley. "Interpretation  was  of  course 
not  necessary  to  the  prophets;  instead 
of  this,  it  is  said  '  let  the  rest  judge.'  — 
The  gift  of  discerniny  of  spirits  shows 
that  the  prophets  were  not  absolutely 
a  pure  medium  of  the  divine  Spirit; 
their  old  and  not  yet  sanctified  nature 
admitted  much  that  had  to  be  sepa- 
rated. It  was  only  in  the  apostles  that 
the  potency  of  the  Spirit  revealed  itself 
with  a  power  so  mighty  and  manifold, 
that  error  retreated  before  it,  and  in 
themselves  the  one  gift  immediately 


31  For  ye  may  all  pi'opliesy 
one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn, 
and  all  may  be  comforted. 


supplied  another,  so  that  the  revela- 
tions were  subjected  to  no  further  dis- 
cernment." —  Olshausen. 

30.  If  any  thiny  be  revealed  to  an- 
other, &c.  If,  while  one  is  speaking, 
an  important  truth  be  forcibly  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  of  another,  and 
he  feel  the  necessity  of  uttering  it, 
either  for  confirmation,  or  for  cor- 
rection, or  as  a  distinct  proposition. 
IT  Let  the  first  hold  his  peace.  Let  him 
close  his  discourse,  and  give  place  to 
the  other,  whose  message  may  be  more 
important  than  his  own.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  one  might  interrupt 
another;  much  less  that  two  or  more 
might  continue  speaking  at  once, 
ver.  23.  But,  upon  a  respectful  and 
quiet  intimation  from  the  second,  the 
first  should  bring  his  discourse  to  a 
close,  or  else  give  way  for  a  season, 
until  the  other  had  been  heard. 

31.  For  ye  may  all  prophesy  one  by 
one.  All  who  possess  the  gift  may 
have  opportunity  to  exercise  it  in  due 
time.  If  you  preserve  order,  and  give 
place  to  each  other  courteously  and 
kindly,  all  may  be  heard  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  church,  even  though 
you  speak  separately,  and  not  more 
than  two  or  three  at  one  and  the  same 
meeting.  17  That  all  may  learn,  and 
all  may  be  comforted.  This  was  then 
and  is  now  the  great  object  of  relig- 
ious teaching.  It  is  elsewhere  ex- 
pressed by  the  single  word  edification. 
To  learn  the  character  and  designs  of 
God,  and  the  necessities  and  duties 
and  final  destiny  of  mankind,  is  an 
object  of  the  utmost  consequence;  it 
can  be  obtained  only  through  "  the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God;  "  and  this 
gospel  must  be  made  known  ordinarily 
through  human  agents,  before  it  can 
be  understood,  believed,  and  heartily 
embraced.  See  note  on  Rom.  x.  17. 
Nothing  contributes  more  eifectually 
to  the  comfort  and  consolation  of  men, 
than  a  living  faith  in  that  gospel ;  for 
it  is  "  the  gospel  of  peace  "  and  of 
"salvation."  Eph.  i.  13;  vi.  15. 
Those,  therefore,  who  announced  the 
glorious  truths  of  the  gospel,  in  an 
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32  And  the  spirits  of  the 
prophets  are  subject  to  the 
prophets. 


orderly  manner,  so  that  they  might  be 
heard  and  understood,  truly  edified 
the  church,  both  instructing  the  minds 
and  comforting  the  hearts  of  their 
brethren.  That  all  public  exercises 
might  be  so  conducted  as  to  secure  this 
desirable  result,  is  the  object  of  the 
apostle's  exhortation. 

32.  And  the  spirits  of  the  prophets , 
<tc.  To  the  apostolic  injunction,  to 
refrain  from  disorder  and  confusion, 
and  to  preserve  silence  in  the  public 
assemblies,  so  that  the  single  person 
speaking  could  be  understood,  it  might 
be  objected  that  no  man  could  refrain 
from  uttering  the  communications  of 
the  Spirit,  whether  in  a  foreign  tongue 
or  in  the  vernacular.  On  the  contrary, 
the  apostle  asserts  that  no  man  is  com- 
pelled by  the  Spirit  to  speak;  but  that 
each  is  capable  of  self-control,  and 
may  speak  or  remain  silent,  as  under 
the  circumstances  may  be  judged 
proper  and  expedient.  The  absurdity 
of  the  opposite  opinion  is  exhibited  in 
ver.  33.  The  word  here  rendered 
spirits  is  the  same  which  occurs  in  ver. 
12,  and  is  there  translated  "  spiritual 
gifts,"  and  it  should  have  a  similar 
translation  here.  "The  meaning  is,  that 
the  true  prophets  were  not  so  violently 
and  irresistibly  moved  and  agitated, 
but  that  they  had  it  in  their  power  to 
observe  order  and  decency;  whereas, 
the  transports,  which  the  false  proph- 
ets counterfeited,  were  extravagant  to 
such  a  degree  as  that  they  seemed  to 
think  that  their  violence  would  seem 
a  mark  of  their  truth,  as  is  observed 
by  Basnage  in  his  History  of  the  Jews, 
B.  V.  ch.  i.,  §  2\."  —  Pcarce.  "The 
apostle's  meaning  is,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  spiritual  gifts  in  the  mind  of 
the  prophets  was  subject  to  the  will  of 
the  prophets;  for  which  reason  they 
were  not  to  think  themselves  under  a 
necessity  of  speaking  when  a  revela- 
tion was  made  to  them,  especially  if 
it  was  made  to  them  while  another 
prophet  was  speaking,  ver.  30,  but 
•were  to  remain  silent  till  the  other 
had  finished  his  revelation,  to  show 
the  command  which  they  had  of  them- 


33  For  God  is  not  tTie  author 
of  confusion,  but  of  peace,  as  in 
all  churches  of  the  saints. 


selves  on  such  occasions."  —  Mack- 
night.  Such,  substantially,  is  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  commentators. 

33.  For  God  is  not  the  author  of 
confusion,  but  of  peace.  Paul  had  pre- 
viously described  the  confusion  re- 
sulting from  the  disorderly  exercise  of 
spiritual  gifts,  ver.  23 ;  and  had  coun- 
selled his  brethren  to  avoid  such  con- 
fusion by  resisting  the  impulse  to 
speak  when  another  was  speaking; 
and  moreover  had  assured  them  that 
they  were  able  to  exeixise  such  self- 
control.  He  now  shows  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  themselves  to  be  under 
an  irresistible  divine  impulse  to  speak 
in  a  disorderly  manner,  inasmuch  as 
the  God  of  peace  would  thus  be  re- 
garded as  the  author  of  confusion,  or 
the  God  of  order  the  author  of  disor- 
der; for  in  this  sense  I  suppose  peace 
and  confusion  to  be  here  contrasted. 
IT  As  in  all  churches  of  the  saints. 
"  As  in  all  the  churches  of  the  saints 
is  well  known." — Mackniyht.  "This 
is  the  constant  practice  of  all  Christian 
churches." — Gilpin.  "  As  appears  by 
the  eifects  in  all  well-tempered,  con- 
stituted churches." — Hammond.  "  As 
was  everywhere  apparent  in  the 
churches.  Paul  hero  appeals  to  them, 
and  says  that  this  was  the  fact  wher- 
ever the  true  religion  was  spread,  that 
it  tended  to  produce  peace  and  order. 
This  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  then." — 
Barnes.  Some  commentators  join 
these  words  to  the  next  verse,  and  re- 
gard them  as  a  declaration  that  the 
practice  in  other  churches  was  such  as 
is  here  prescribed  in  regard  to  the 
speaking  of  women  in  the  church. 
But  I  prefer  the  opinion  of  those 
whom  I  have  already  quoted. 

34.  Let  your  women  keep  silence  in 
the  churches.  Most  commentators  un- 
derstand the  apostle  in  ver.  34,  35,  to 
prohibit  women,  absolutely  and  uni- 
versally, from  speaking  in  asscmblijs 
for  religious  worship;  and  this  prohi- 
bition they  consider  to  bo  perpetually 
binding,  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  and 
under  all  possible  circumstances.  Such, 
unquestionably,  is  the  most  obvious 
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34  Let  your  women  keep  si- 
lence in  the  churches :  for  it 
is  not  permitted  unto  them  to 
speak;  but  they  are  commanded 


sense  of  his  language;  yet,  taken  in 
connection  with  what  he  elsewhere 
says  upon  the  same  subject,  ch.  xi.  3- 
16,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  in- 
terpretation bo  strictly  correct.  The 
apparent  discrepancy  between  the  two 
passages  has  taxed  the  skill  of  com- 
mentators, and  various  solutions  have 
been  proposed.  By  those  who  under- 
stand the  prohibition  to  be  absolute,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  "  as  the  apos- 
tle's intention  in  ch.  xi.  was  only  to 
show  the  indecency  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  women  prayed  and  prophe- 
sied in  the  public  assemblies,  and  not 
to  consider  whether  the  practice  itself 
was  permitted  by  Christ,  no  argument 
can  be  drawn  in  favor  of  that  prac- 
tice from  his  not  prohibiting  it." — 
Macknight.  To  the  same  effect,  Whit- 
by, Barnes,  and  others.  On  the  other 
side,  the  text  has  been  paraphrased 
thus:  —  "  Let  your  women  be  silent  in 
your  religious  assemblies,  if  they  have 
not  some  extraordinary  revelation;  for 
it  is  not  commonly  permitted  to  them 
to  speak  on  such  public  occasions. 
There  is  one  apparent  difficulty  in 
reconciling  this  with  ch.  xi.  5,  15,  in 
which  the  apostle  seems  to  grant  a 
liberty  which  he  here  denies.  Be- 
sides the  solution  suggested  in  the  par- 
aphrase, some  have  thought  he  in- 
tended in  the  former  passage  only  to 
say  how  women  should  speak,  if  they 
spoke  at  all;  but  here,  absolutely  to 
prohibit  their  doing  it.  But  I  cannot 
think  he  would  debate  and  adjust  the 
circumstances  of  doing  an  unlawful 
action."  —  Doddridge.  "  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think,  that  in  this  instruc- 
tion about  women,  no  public  teaching 
was  supposed;  but  that  it  was  meant 
to  forbid  women  to  ask  questions  and 
raise  difficulties  and  scruples  atchvirch, 
which  would  tend  to  disturb  the  con- 
gregation. Inspired  women,  no  doubt, 
had  often  taught  in  churches,  and 
might  teach.  Anna,  the  prophetess, 
was  an  instance.  Philip's  four  daugh- 
ters, Acts  xxi.  9,  were  other  instances. 
And  St.  Paul  himself,  ch.  xi.  6,  seems 


to  be  under  obedience,  as  also 
saith  the  law. 

35  And  if  they  will  learn  any 
thing,  let  them  ask  their  hus- 

to  allow  it,  notwithstanding  all  that  is 
said  to  reconcile  that  text  with  this. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  suppose  that  St. 
Paul  here  absolutely  forbids  women  to 
speak  in  the  church.  But  their  ask- 
ing questions  continually  might  have 
been  a  very  disorderly  thing,  and 
have  come  to  such  a  height  that  the 
apostle  might  think  fit  to  suppress 
it." —  Gilpin.  Substantially  the  same 
interpretation  is  given  by  Clarke,  in  a 
note  too  long  for  insertion.  The  re- 
marks of  Bloomfield,  quoted  in  the 
note  on  ch.  xi.  16,  ai'e  worthy  to  be 
considered  in  this  connection.  IT  To 
be  under  obedience.  That  is,  to  their 
husbands.  See  note  on  ch.  xi.  3. 
IT  As  also  saith  the  law.  Generally 
supposed  to  refer  to  Gen.  iii.  16. 

35.  And  if  they  will  learn  any- 
thing, &c.  If  anything  has  been 
spoken  which  they  do  not  fully  un- 
derstand, or  if  any  question  of  doc- 
trine occur  to  them  upon  which  they 
desire  information,  let  them  inquire 
of  their  husbands,  at  home.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked,  that  one  fundamen- 
tal idea  running  through  this  whole 
chapter  is,  that  spiritual  gifts  and 
privileges  should  be  so  exercised  as  to 
promote  the  edification  of  the  church. 
Hence,  speaking  with  tongues,  which 
none  understood,  is  discountenanced, 
and  prophecy,  in  familiar  language,  is 
commended  as  more  profitable  ;  hence, 
also,  all  disorder  and  confusion  are 
condemned,  as  incompatible  with  the 
great  object  of  religious  exercises. 
Having  prescribed  rules  to  prevent 
such  confusion,  in  regard  to  tongues 
and  prophecy,  the  apostle  adds  another 
in  respect  to  an  evil  which  seems  to 
have  become  prevalent  in  the  church 
at  Corinth,  and  forbids  that  women 
should  interrupt  the  public  exercises 
by  asking  questions.  This  they  might 
better  do  at  home,  and  avoid  disturb- 
ing the  church.  Perhaps  also  the  idea 
is  included,  that  a  proper  respect  for 
their  husbands,  according  to  the  ideas 
prevalent  in  that  age,  demanded  that 
the  wives  should  appeal  to  them  for 
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bands  at  home  :  for  it  is  a  shame 
for  women  to  speak  in  the 
church. 

36  What !  came  the  word  of 


instruction.  The  principal  idea,  how- 
ever, is  that  they  should  not  create 
confusion  in  the  public  assembly. 
IT  For  it  is  a  shame,  <tc.  It  is  disrepu- 
table. It  is  contrary  to  the  general 
sense  of  propriety  and  decency.  It  is 
not  alleged  that  such  speaking  is  es- 
sentially wrong  or  sinful  ;  but  that  it 
was  generally  regarded  as  disgraceful. 
Among  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  it  would 
be  scarcely  extravagant  to  say,  that 
women  were  I'egarded  as  having  no 
rights  which  men  were  bound  to  re- 
spect. The  spirit  of  the  gospel  has 
wrought  a  great  change  in  public 
opinion  since  that  day.  But  Paul 
recognized  the  existing  state  of  things, 
and  conformed  to  it  so  far  as  he  might 
without  criminality.  See  ch.  ix.  ID- 
22.  And  so  here,  after  forbidding  the 
public  interruption  of  religious  exer- 
cises, as  tending  to  confusion,  he  adds 
that  such  interruption  by  females  was 
generally  regarded  as  indecent,  and 
tended  to  bring  disgrace  upon  the 
church  ;  and  he  would  have  no  prac- 
tice indulged,  even  though  it  were  in 
itself  innocent,  which  would  "  hinder 
the  gospel  of  Christ,"  ch.  ix.  12.  In 
short,  men  were  required  to  preserve 
order,  as  thus  only  would  the  church 
be  edified  ;  and  women,  not  only  for 
the  same  reason,  but  for  the  additional 
reason  that  any  violation  of  order  by 
them  would  be  regarded  by  both  Jews 
and  Greeks  as  a  breach  of  decorum, 
and  disgraceful  to  the  church.  See 
note  on  ch.  xi.  IG. 

3G.  What!  came  the  word  of  God 
out  from  you  ?  Did  the  gospel  originate 
at  Corinth?  Were  the  "oracles  of 
God  "  first  committed  to  your  charge  ? 
and  were  you  the  first  authorized 
preachers  of  the  gospel  ?  IT  Or  came 
it  unto  you  only  ?  lias  no  other  church 
been  instructed  and  enlightened  ?  Are 
you  alone  authorized  to  prescribe  rules 
and  to  establish  customs  ?  Some  sup- 
pose these  questions  were  specially 
addressed  to  women,  as  an  enforce- 
ment of  their  duty  to  be  silent. 
"  What !  went  the  word  of  God  forth 


God  out  from  you  ?  or  came  it 
unto  3'ou  onl}'  ? 

37  If  any  man  think  himself 
to  be  a  prophet,  or  spiritual,  let 

into  the  world  from  you  women  ?  Did 
Christ  employ  any  of  your  sex  as 
apostles  ?  Or  did  the  word  only  come 
to  you  by  the  ministry  of  men  ?  How 
then  can  ye  pretend  to  teach  men  ?  "  — 
Mackniyht.  It  is  very  true,  doubtless, 
that  the  twelve  apostles  were  men,  and 
that  women  were  not  included  in  the 
number.  But  it  may  not  be  imperti- 
nent to  remark,  that  one  priuci2)al 
duty  of  Christ's  apostles  was  to  be 
witnesses  of  his  resurrection,  Acts  i. 
22  ;  that  the  resurrection  was  first 
made  known  to  women.  Matt,  xxviii. 
5-7  ;  and  that  the  first  person  whonii 
Christ  specially  commissioned  to  an- 
nounce his  resurrection,  even  to  the 
apostles  themselves,  was  Mary  Magda- 
lene. John  XX.  17.  The  true  mean- 
ing of  the  text,  I  think,  is  better  ex- 
pressed thus  :  "  The  apostle  fortifies 
the  injunctions  contained  in  this  and 
the  two  preceding  chapters  (but  chiefly 
those  in  the  foregoing  verses,  especially 
ver.  33,  which  refers  to  the  example 
of  other  churches),  by  adverting  to  a 
fact,  namely,  that  the  Corinthians  had 
no  priority  of  conversion  to  plead,  or 
or  any  superiority  over  other  churches, 
which  might  give  them  a  privilege  to 
deviate  from  the  general  practice  ;  as 
if  he  had  said.  Is  yours  the  mother 
church,  or  the  only  church  ?  There 
is  an  allusion  to  Isa.  ii.  3.  The  in- 
ference is,  you  must  therefore  submit 
to  the  custom  of  the  generality." — 
Bloomfield. 

37.  If  any  m.an  think  himself  to  be 
a  prophet.  If  any  man  believe  and 
profess  himself  to  be  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy.  See  note  on  ch.  xii. 
10.  If  Or  spiritual.  If  he  regard 
himself  as  under  the  extraordinary  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit,  or  as  a  partaker 
of  "  spiritual  gifts."  V  Let  him  ac- 
hnowledcje,  &Q.  "  Let  him  prove  his 
inspiration  by  recognizing  that  the 
words  which  I  write  are  no  less  than 
commandments  of  the  Lord." — Stan' 
ley.  A  similar  sentiment  is  embraced 
in  1  John  iv.  6.  Those  who  were 
really    spiritual,   and    could    discern 
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him  acknowledge  that  the  things 
that  I  write  unto  you  are  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord. 

38  But  if  any  man  be  igno- 
rant, let  him  be  ignorant. 

39  Wherefore,  brethren,  covet 
to  prophes}^  and  forbid  not  to 
speak  with  tongues, 

spirits,  would  recognize  the  spiritual 
character  of  Paul's  communications, 
and  would  acknowledge  his  apostolical 
authorit}'^  ;  they  would  therefore  obey 
his  injunctions. 

38.  But  if  any.  man  be  ignorant. 
In  contrast  with  ver.  37,  this  must  be 
understood  to  mean,  neither  a  prophet 
nor  spiritual  ;  that  is,  a  man  actuallj' 
destitute  of  spiritual  influences,  what- 
ever his  pretensions  or  position.  This 
is  generally  understood  to  refer  to  the 
false  teachers  and  their  adherents  at 
Corinth,  who  disregarded  the  author- 
ity of  Paul,  and  refused  obedience. 
^  Let  him  be  ignorant.  I  have  given 
sufficient  proof  of  my  apostleship  ; 
the  doctrines  preached  by  me  com- 
mend themselves  to  every  Christian, 
as  the  truth  of  God.  If  any  remain 
unconvinced,  and  acknowledge  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  I  shall  not  argue 
further  with  him  ;  let  him  remain  in 
ignorance,  until  otherwise  enlightened. 
"  He  that  will  not,  I  have  no  more  to 
say  to  him  ;  let  him  take  the  effects 
of  his  obstinate  and  wilful  ignorance." 
—  Pyle.  A  somewhat  similar  form  of 
address  was  adopted  by  Paul,  when 
the  Jews  at  Corinth  "opposed  them- 
selves and  blasphemed."  Acts  xviii.  6. 

39.  Covet  to  prophesy.  See  notes 
on  ch.  xii.  31  ;  xiv.  1.  Desire  and 
pray  for  this,  as  more  valuable  and 
serviceable  than  any  other  spiritual 
gift.  There  is  one  grace,  more  ex- 
cellent than  all  gifts,  ch.  xiii.  ;  but 
among  the  "  gifts,"  this  is  the  most 
important,  and  should  be  chiefly  de- 
sired. In  this  verse  and  the  next, 
we  have  the  general  conclusion  or  re- 
sult of  the  argument  commenced,  ch. 
xii.  1.  IT  And  forbid  not  to  speak  with 
tongues.  This  gift,  though  less  useful 
than  prophecy,  is  not  to  be  despised  or 
disregarded.  In  its  proper  place  and 
under  proper  circumstances,  it  may  be 


40  Let  all  things  be  done  de- 
cently and  in  order. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

MOREOVER,  brethren,  I  de- 
clare  unto  3'ou  the  gospel 
which    I    preached    unto    you, 

used  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel 
and  the  edification  of  the  church.  Its 
use,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  entirely 
pi'ohibited. 

40.  Let  all  things  be  done  decently 
and  in  order.  Whatever  gift  be  exer- 
cised, let  due  regard  be  had  to  deco- 
rum and  regularity.  "  This  order, 
saith  Theodoret,  he  had  taught  in  the 
words  foregoing.  Let  all  things  be 
done  decently;  not  like  children,  ver. 
20;  not  so  as  to  give  occasion  to  others 
to  say  you  are  mad,  ver.  23  ;  not  so  as 
to  breed  confusion,  ver.  33 ;  not  in- 
decently by  women  speaking  in  the 
church,  ver.  34,  35;  in  order,  that  is, 
one  after  another,  or  by  course,  ver. 
27,  31.  See  Chrysostom,  Oecumenius, 
and  Theophylact,  descanting  upon 
these  words  to  this  effect."  —  Whitby. 
The  rule  here  given  deserves  careful 
attention  by  all  churches  in  all  ages. 
Customs  may  be  changed,  from  time  to 
time,  without  impropriety,  and  per- 
haps with  advantage.  But  in  any  and 
all  such  changes,  the  great  principles 
of  decorum  and  regularity  should  be 
religiously  observed.  Indecency  and 
disorder  should  have  no  place  in  the 
sanctuary;  "for  God  is  not  the  author 
of  confusion,  but  of  peace,"  ver.  33. 

CHAPTER    XV. 

The  connection  between  this  chapter 
and  the  preceding  portion  of  the  epis- 
tle is  not  very  obvious;  yet  I  appre- 
hend fuch  a  connection  exists;  in 
other  words,  this  chapter  contains  a 
discussion  of  what  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  subjects  upon 
which  the  Corinthians  had  requested 
advice  and  direction,  ch.  vii.  1.  In 
reply  to  their  inquiries,  the  subject  of 
marriage  is  discussed  in  ch.  vii. ;  of 
"  things  offered  unto  idols,"  with 
supplemental  remarks  concerning  the 
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which    also  ye  have    received, 
and  wherein  jq  stand  ; 


proper  manner  of  uniting  in  Christian 
assemblies  and  feasts,  in  ch.  viii.-xi. ; 
of  "spiritual  gifts,"  inch,  xii.-xiv. ; 
and  last  and  most  important  of  all,  the 
subject  of  the  "resurrection"  in  ch. 
XV.  Had  this  section  of  the  epistle 
commenced,  similar  to  the  othei-s,  with 
the  phrase,  "now  concerning  the  res- 
urrection of  the  dead,"  the  connection, 
in  this  sense,  would  be  manifest.  But 
without  such  introduction,  there  is  in- 
ternal evidence,  ver.  12,  33,  and  else- 
where, that  this  subject  was  included 
among  the  questions  proposed  to  the 
apostle  by  his  brethren  at  Corinth. 

That  unbelievers  should  reject  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  would  be 
natural.  But,  at  first  sight,  it  seems 
unaccountable  that  Christians  should 
entertain  doubts  of  its  truth.  As  to 
the  character  and  eJectof  those  doubts, 
we  have  scarcely  any  information,  ex- 
cept from  the  arguments  of  the  apos- 
tle; but  from  these  it  appears  that 
some,  who  firmly  believed  that  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead,  denied  that  all 
mankind  shall  be  raised  in  like  man- 
ner, saying  "  that  there  is  no  resui*- 
rection  of  the  dead,"  ver.  12.  It  is 
not  an  unreasonable  supposition,  that 
they  had  embraced  the  same  error 
which  is  attributed  to  Hymenius  and 
Alexander  in  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18;  namely, 
"  that  the  resurrection  is  past  al- 
ready." Supposing  that  the  only  res- 
urrection taught  by  our  Lord  was  a 
spiritual  resurrection  from  ignorance 
and  sinfulness  through  faith  in  the 
gospel,  and  knowing  that  this  was 
already  accomplished  in  regard  to  be- 
lievers, they  denied  any  resurrection 
after  the  death  of  the  body,  which 
should  be  analogous  to  the  bodily  res- 
urrection of  Jesus  Christ.  To  remove 
all  doubt  on  this  subject,  to  announce 
distinctly  and  with  authority  the  doc- 
trine ol  a  resurrection  after  the  death 
of  the  body,  and  to  describe  its  char- 
acter and  results,  is  the  design  of  this 
chapter. 

1.  Moreover.  In  addition  to  what 
has  been  said.  This  particle,  ordina- 
rily translated  but,  is  "  strictly  adver- 
sative,  but  more  frequently  denotes 


2  By  which  also  ye  are  saved, 
if  ye  keep  in  memory  wliat  I 


transition  and  conversion,  and  serves 
to  introduce  something  else,  whether 
opposite  to  what  precedes,  or  simply 
continuative  or  explanatory."  —  Rob- 
inson. Hero  it  is  used  to  denote  the 
transition  from  one  subject  to  another 
embraced  in  the  same  letter  of  inquiry, 
ch.  vii.  1.  H  I  declare  untr)  you.  Not 
for  the  first  time,  however,  aa  is  evi- 
dent from  what  follows.  The  sense  is, 
I  remind  yow,  that  is,  for  impressing 
more  firmly  on  your  minds  the  truth 
which  I  formerly  preached.  IT  The 
gospel  which  I  preached  unto  you.  The 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  is 
here  specially  designed.  His  death 
and  burial  are  also  mentioned  inci- 
dentally, as  necessarily  connected  with 
a  genuine  resurrection.  Paul  was  the 
earliest  preacher  of  Christianity  at 
Corinth.  And,  to  quiet  and  remove 
their  doubts,  he  calls  the  attention  of 
his  brethren  to  the  great  fact  which 
had  first  arrested  their  attention,  and 
on  which  their  faith  was  originally 
founded.  The  apostles  regarded  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  as  the  great  truth 
to  be  proclaimed,  in  proof  of  his  divine 
mission.  Acts  i.  22;  ii.  22-24;  iii. 
12-15;  iv.  10,  33;  v.  29-32;  xiii. 
30-33;  xvii.  2,  3;  xxv.  19;  xxvi.  23. 
IT  Which  also  ye  have  received.  Such 
was  the  doctrine  which  you  embraced. 
IT  A7id  wherein  ye  stand.  Wherein  ye 
remain  firm;  or  the  meaning  may  be, 
this  is  the  only  foundation  on  which 
you  can  stand  securely. 

2.  By  which  also  ye  are  saved. 
Through  faith  in  the  gospel,  you  have 
already  entered  upon  the  enjoyment 
of  that  special  salvation  which  is  the 
fruit  of  faith.  See  1  Tim.  iv.  10,  and 
note  on  Rom.  i.  16.  V  If  ye  keep  in 
memory,  &G.  Literally,  if  ye  hold 
fast:  having  reference  to  steadftistness 
of  faith  rather  than  to  retcntiveness 
of  memory.  IT  Unless  ye  have  believed 
in  vain.  "  Unless  it  shall  turn  out 
that  it  was  vain  to  believe,  and  that 
the  doctrine  was  false."  —  Barnes. 
See  ver.  14,  for  a  similar  reference  to 
believing  in  vain. 

3.  For   I  delivered    unto    you.      I 
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preached  nnto  yon,  unless  ye 
have  believed  in  vain. 

3  For  I  delivered  unto  you  first 
of  all  that  which  I  also  received, 
how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins 
according  to  the  Scriptures : 


4  And  that  he  was  buried, 
and  that  he  rose  again  the  third 
day  according  to  the  Scriptures  : 

5  And  that  he  was  seen  of 
Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve  : 

6  After  that,  he  was  seen  of 


preached  this  doctrine  to  you,  when 
I  founded  your  church.  In  the  ac- 
count of  Paul's  labors  at  Corinth,  it  is 
stated  generally  that  "he  reasoned  in 
the  synagogue  every  Sabbath,  and 
persuaded  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks,  — 
and  testified  to  the  Jews  that  Jesus 
was  Christ."  Acts  xviii.  4,  5.  He 
declai-es  hei*e,  what  we  might  infer 
from  his  custom  elsewhere,  that  he 
taught  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  gos- 
pel. See  note  on  ch.  ili.  11.  IT  First 
of  all.  JN'ot  that  Corinth  was  the  first 
place  where  he  preached  this  doctrine; 
but  that  when  he  preached  there,  this 
was  the  first  truth  proclaimed ;  namely, 
"  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,"  ch. 
ii.  2,  and  raised  from  the  dead.  IT  That 
which  I  also  received.  Paul  does  not 
profess  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of 
what  he  here  relates,  except  the  single 
fact  mentioned  in  ver.  8.  But  he 
had  received  credible  information  from 
those  who  had  been  such.  And  he 
had  also  received  more  authentic  proof 
of  the  facts  "  by  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ."  Gal.  i.  12.  See  also 
Acts  xxvi.  13-18.  IT  How  that  Christ 
died  for  our  sins.  That  there  should 
be  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  death 
must  first  actually  take  place.  The 
apostle  therefore  affirms,  as  a  necessary 
preliminary,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
truly  died.  See  note  on  Matt,  xxvii. 
G6.  In  what  sense  he  "  died  for  our 
sins,"  see  note  on  Rom.  iv.  25;  viii.  3. 
IT  Accordinj  to  the  Scriptures.  The 
reference  is  to  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament;  in  which  arc  many  pre- 
dictions that  the  Messiah,  or  the 
Christ,  should  die.  Among  these  pre- 
dictions maybe  named  Isa.  lii.  6-9; 
Dan.  ix.  26;  Zach.  xii.  10.  For  a 
similar  reference  to  the  Scriptures, 
see  Luke  xxiv.  25-27,  44-46;  Acts 
viii.  35. 

4.     And  that  he  was  buried.     Actual 
burial  was  not  essential  to  a  proper 
17 


resurrection.  Yet  it  is  mentioned  in 
confirmation  of  the  death,  not  only 
because  burial  never  takes  place  until 
the  fact  of  death  is  considered  certain, 
but  because  in  this  particular  case  the 
precautions  taken  by  his  enemies  in 
connection  with  the  burial  of  Jesus, 
were  of  an  extraordinary  character, 
and  furnished  additional  proof  both 
of  his  death  and  of  his  resurrection. 
See  note  on  Matt,  xxvii.  66.  IT  And 
that  he  rose  again  the  third  day,  &c.  It 
is  not  asserted  that  the  time  was  spe- 
cially defined  in  "  the  Scriptures;  "  but 
the  fact  was  predicted.  Peter  exhibits 
this  argument  in  Acts  ii.  24-32,  ap- 
pealing to  Ps.  xvi.  8-11,  as  a  predic- 
tion. On  the  subject  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection, see  note  at  the  end  of  Matt, 
xxviii. 

5.  And  that  he  was  seen  of  Cephas. 
See  note  on  ch.  ix.  5.  The  original 
name  of  this  apostle  was  Simon.  Our 
Lord  bestowed  on  him  the  Syriao 
name,  Cephas,  John  i.  42,  and  the 
Greek  name,  Petros,  anglicized  Peter, 
Matt.  xvi.  18,  both  names  signifying 
a  stone  or  a  rock.  This  appearance  to 
Peter  alone  is  mentioned  in  Luke  xxiv. 
34.  If  Then  of  the  twelve.  The  original 
apostles  were  commonly  designated 
"  the  Twelve,"  even  after  their  num- 
ber was  reduced  to  eleven  by  the  de- 
fection and  death  of  Judas  Iscariot. 
See  John  xx.  24-29. 

6.  He  was  seen  of  above  fve  hundred 
brethren  at  once.  "  The  only  appear- 
ance of  the  gospel  narratives,  which 
can  be  identified  with  this  to  the  five 
hundred,  is  that  to  the  disciples  in 
Galilee,  Matt,  xxviii.  16-18,  where 
from  the  expression  "  but  some  doubt- 
ed," it  has  been  sometimes,  though 
doubtfully,  argued  that  there  must 
have  been  others  present  besides  the 
eleven  apostles  who  alone  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  number  of  those  believers  to 
whom  our  Lord  is  here  said  to  have 
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abore  five  hundred  brethren  at 
once  ;  of  whom  the  greater  part 
remain  unto  this  present,  but 
some  are  fallen  asleep. 


appeared  should  so  far  exceed  the  sum 
total    of  believers    (one  hundred  and 
twenty)   mentioned  in  Acts  i.  15,  as 
assembled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  as- 
cension.    If  it  were  the  meeting  de- 
scribed in  Matt,  xxviii.  IG,  the  larger 
number  might  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  b}^  the  elfect  of  our  Lord's  teaching 
as  still  preserved  in  the  scene  of  his 
original  ministrations.     If,  as  is  per- 
haps implied  by  the  order  in  which  it 
occurs,  it  were  some  meeting  at  Jeru- 
salem not  mentioned  in  the  Gospels, 
then  we  must  suppose  that  the  num- 
bers   were    swelled     by  Galileans    or 
other  disciples,  not  yet  dispersed  after 
the  concourse  of  the  passover." —  Stan- 
ley.     IT   Of  whom  the  greater   part   re- 
main unto  this  present.     Are  still  liv- 
ing.     Whoever   these    five    hundred 
brethren  were,  and  whatever  the  time 
and   place  of   Christ's  appearance  to 
them  after  his  resurrection,  Paul  de- 
clares that  a  majority  of   the  whole 
number  were  yet  alive.     Their  testi- 
mony  was   obtainable,    if    necessary. 
What   more   conclusive   proof  of  the 
resurrection  could  be  required,  or  even 
conceived  ?     What  the  apostle  asserts 
on    the  authority   of    revelation   and 
other  credible  information,  ver.  3,  he 
offers  to  substantiate  by  the  testimony 
of  some  hundreds  of  eye-witnesses!    If 
this   were   not  sufficient,   reliance  on 
human  testimony  might  well  be  aban- 
doned; for  if  so  many  might  be  de- 
ceived,   a  larger    number    would    be 
equally  liable  to  deception;  and  if  so 
many   would  combine,  and  persist  in 
maintaining  a  falsehood,  the  concur- 
rent   testimony    of    any    conceivable 
number   woul  i   bo   equally  liable   to 
suspicion  and  discredit.     See  this  ar- 
gument more  at  length  in  note  at  the 
end  of  Matt.  ch.  xxviii.     IT  But  some 
are  fallen  asleep.     Have   died.     Sleep 
is  a  term  frequently  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures,   as   equivalent   to    death.       To 
Bleep  with  one's  fathers,  in  the   Old 
Testament,  is  a  common  phrase  to  de- 
note death  and  burial. 

7.     After  that,  he  was  seen  of  James. 


7  After  that,  he  was  seen  of 
James  \  then  of  all  the  apos- 
tles. 

8  And  last  of  all  he  was  seen 


This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
brother  or  cousin  of  our  Lord,  some- 
times styled  James  the  Less,  to  distin- 
guish him  from  James,  the  brother  of 
John,  called  James  the  Great,  who 
was  slain  b}''  order  of  Ilerod,  Acts  xii. 
2,  long  before  the  date  of  this  epistle. 
This  James  presided  over  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  and  appears  to  have 
been  recognized  by  the  apostles  as 
their  presiding  oflQcer,  when  assembled 
for  deliberation.  See  note  on  Acts  xv. 
13.  Paul  had  a  personal  interview 
with  this  apostle,  Avhen  he  visited  Je- 
rusalem, Gal.  i.  19;  and  each  would 
naturally  inform  the  other  that  he  had 
personally  seen  the  Lord,  after  his  res- 
urrection. The  appearance  to  James 
alone,  which  is  here  mentioned,  is  not 
particularly  recorded  in  either  of  the 
Gospels;  but  he  was  frequently,  it 
would  seem,  "seen  of  them  forty 
days,"  Acts  i.  3;  and  during  this  time, 
probabl}^,  this  event  occurred.  IT  Then 
of  all  the  apostles.  Some  commenta- 
tors refer  this  to  the  interview  in  Gali- 
lee, Matt,  xxviii.  16,  17 ;  but  as  it  is 
placed  last  in  the  series  of  his  appear- 
ances before  his  ascension,  it  seems 
more  natural  to  suppose  the  apostle 
speaks  of  that  last  interview  at  Beth- 
any, when  ho  "  was  parted  from  them 
and  carried  up  into  heaven,"  —  "  and 
a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their 
sight."  Luke  xxiv.  50,  5J ;  Acts  i.  9. 
8.  And  last  of  all.  After  all  the 
appearances  previously  mentioned 
All  these  were  witnessed  before  the 
ascension.  That  which  is  about  to  be 
named,  was  afterwards.  The  phrase 
is  generally  and  correctly  supposed  to 
indicate  the  last  in  the  order  of  time. 
From  what  follows,  however,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  its  peculiar  form  was 
adopted  in  reference  to  the  reason  why 
Paul  did  not  have  this  ocular  proof 
of  the  resurrection  at  an  earlier  period. 
He  had  been  an  unbeliever;  and  to 
this  fact  ho  alludes  here  and  else- 
where, as  a  source  of  mortification  and 
regret,  ver.  9;  1  Tim.  i.  13.  There  is 
an  apparent  intimation  that  the  priv- 
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of  me  also,  as  of  one  born  out 
of  due  time. 

9  For  I  am  the  least  of  the 
apostles,  that  am  not   meet  to 


ilege  of  seeing  the  Lord  was  delayed, 
in  his  case,  on  account  of  his  unbelief. 
IT  He  was  seen  of  me  also.  See  Acts 
ix.  3-6,  17:  xxvi.  12-18.  Paul  had 
previously,  ver.  6,  appealed  to  the  tes- 
timony of  hundreds,  who  had  seen 
Jesus  Christ  alive  after  he  had  been 
dead;  he  now  declares  himself  to  be 
an  eye-witness  of  the  same  fact,  and 
asserts  that  he  understands  what  he 
says  and  whereof  he  affirms.  1  Tim. 
i.  7.  IF  As  of  one  born  out  of  due  time. 
"  As  it  were  by  an  untimely  birth."  — 
Conybeare.  "As  an  abortion."  — 
Haweis.  This  word  does  not  else- 
where occur  in  the  New  Testament. 
There  may  be  an  allusion  here  to  the 
fact  that  Paul  did  not  see  the  Lord  at 
what  might  seem  to  be  the  most  proper 
time,  namely,  immediately  after  the 
resurrection.  But  the  more  general 
opinion  is,  that  he  describes  his  per- 
sonal and  perhaps  official  position  by 
this  disparaging  epithet,  not  indeed 
because  he  was  conscious  of  unfaith- 
fulness in  the  apostleship,  ver.  10,  but 
because  his  previous  conduct  had  ren- 
dered him  unworthy  to  be  placed  in 
that  office,  ver.  9. 

9.  For  I  am  the  least  of  all  the  apos- 
tles. Least,  that  is,  in  desert,  or  in 
previous  qualification  for  the  office. 
The  other  apostles  had  accompanied 
Jesus  during  his  ministry,  and  lis- 
tened to  his  personal  instructions, 
"  from  the  baptism  of  John  unto  that 
same  day  that  he  was  taken  up,"  Acts 
1.  21,  22;  and  if  they  did  not  under- 
stand his  true  character  previous  to  his 
resurrection,  they  were  at  least  his 
friends,  regarding  him  as  the  Messiah, 
according  to  the  common  opinion  of 
the  Jews.  But  Paul  was  an  unbeliever 
and  a  persecutor;  and  he  often  refers 
to  this  fact,  as  rendering  him  unwor- 
thy of  the  apostleship.  See  Eph.  iii. 
8,  where,  with  reference  to  the  same 
disqualification,  he  styles  himself 
"  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints." 
IT  That  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apos- 
tle. That  am  not  worthy  to  sustain 
the  office,  or  to  rank  with  my  asso- 


be  called  an  apostle,  because  1 
persecuted  the  church  of  God. 

10  But  by  the  grace  of  God  I 
am  what  I  am :  and  his  grace 

ciates,  who  embraced  our  Lord  when 
living,  were  faithful  to  him  until 
death,  and  were  original  witnesses  of 
his  resurrection.  IT  Because  I  perse- 
cuted the  church  of  God.  See  Acts  ix. 
1,  2;  xxii.  4,  5;  xxvi.  9-11;  1  Tim. 
i.  13.  For  this  reason  he  was  humil- 
iated in  his  own  sight  before  God. 

10.  But  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am 
what  I  am.  By  the  favor  of  God. 
The  office  bestowed  on  me, — for  he 
manifestly  speaks  of  his  official  posi- 
tion and  conduct,  rather  than  of  his 
personal  character,  —  is  not  the  re- 
ward of  merit;  it  was  not  awarded  as 
justly  due,  on  account  of  my  previous 
faithfulness  or  obedience;  but  it  was 
conferred  as  a  matter  of  grace  or  fa- 
vor. It  is  also  true  of  every  man, 
that  all  his  advantages  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  grace  of  God;  for  we 
are  all  "  unprofitable  servants,"  Luke 
xvii.  10,  and  cannot  claim  to  have 
rendered  any  service  to  the  Lord  for 
which  he  should  repay  us.  Eom.  xi. 
35.  IT  And  his  grace  which  was  bestowed 
upon  me  was  not  in  vain.  I  have  not 
abused  the  divine  gift,  nor  have  I  been 
slothful  in  the  work  committed  to  my 
charge.  "  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  correc- 
tion of  his  previous  strong  expressions; 
a  protest  against  the  possible  miscon- 
struction of  his  words  by  those  to 
whom  he  had  previously  alluded  in 
the  same  indirect  manner,  in  ch.  ix. 
1-5,  when  there  was  a  question  of  his 
right  to  the  apostleship.  Though  I 
I  am  the  least  of  the  apostles,  though 
I  am  not  fit  to  bear  the  name  which  I 
bear,  though  it  is  but  by  the  goodness 
of  God  that  I  am  anything,  yet  still  I 
am  what  I  am;  it  is  not  for  nothing 
that  God's  goodness  was  so  wonderfully 
shown  towards  me.  Although  my  right 
to  the  name  of  an  apostle  may  be 
doubted,  even  by  myself,  yet  my  ex- 
ertion has  been  greater  than  that 
of  any  of  the  apostles." — Stanley. 
IT  But  I  labored  more  abundantly  than 
they  all.  This  declaration  is  fully 
verified  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
"  The  other  apostles    confined   their 
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wliich  was  bestowed  upon  me  was 
not  in  vain  ;  but  I  laboured  more 
a'oundantly  then  they  all :  yet 
not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God 
which  was  with  me. 

preaching  for  the  most  part  to  the 
Jews,  Gal.  ii.  9;  but  Paul  preached 
the  gospel  to  all  the  Gentile  nations, 
from  Jerusalem  round  about  to  Illy- 
ricum,  Rom.  xv.  19,  and  also  to  the 
Jews,  who  lived  in  those  countries; 
and  by  his  labors  he  converted  great 
numbers  both  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks. 
Moreover,  as  his  success  in  spreading 
the  gospel  exceeded  the  success  of  the 
other  apostles,  so  his  labors,  if  we  may 
judge  of  them  from  his  own  account, 
2  Cor.  xi.  23-28,  greatly  exceeded 
theirs  likewise."  —  Maclcnight.  IT  Yet 
not  I,  &c.  Lest  his  protestation  of 
diligence  and  faithfulness  should  seem 
vain-glorious,  the  apostle  disclaims  the 
idea  that  he  had  performed  such  labor 
by  his  own  unaided  strength.  He  ac- 
knowledged that  "  it  is  God  which 
worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do 
of  his  good  j)leasure."  Phil.  ii.  13. 
The  same  grace  which  had  placed  him 
in  the  apostleship  had  enabled  him  to 
perform  its  duties;  and  he  acknowl- 
edged his  obligations  equally  for  both 
gifts.  In  ver.  9-10,  wo  have  one  of 
Paul's  charactei-istic  digressions.  Hav- 
ing mentioned  the  fact,  that  he  had 
personally  seen  the  Lord  Jesus  after 
his  resurrection,  he  was  led  to  ac- 
knowledge his  unworthiness  of  such  a 
blessed  privilege;  and  a  comparison 
between  himself  and  others  naturally 
followed. 

11.  Therefore,  whether  it  were  I  or 
they.  Namely,  the  other  apostles.  He 
here  returns  to  the  main  subject,  the 
fact  of  Christ's  resurrection.  On  this 
subject,  the  testimony  of  Paul  and  the 
other  apostles  Avas  the  same.  •  All  had 
seen  him,  and  all  testified  that  he  was 
alive  again  from  the  dead.  It  was 
wholly  immaterial  whether  the  Cor- 
inthians received  this  testimony  from 
one  or  another  of  the  number;  it  was 
the  same  in  substance,  and  rested  on 
the  same  authority.  IT  So  we  preach. 
We  all  preach  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord,   ver.  1-4,   and  all  pledge  our 


1 1  Therefore  whether  it  were  1 
or  they,  so  we  preach,  and  so  ye 
believed. 

12  Now  if  Christ  be  preached 
that    he   rose    from   the    dead, 

veracity  as  eye-witnesses  of  his  exist- 
ence after  he  had  been  dead  and 
buried,  ver.  5-8.  IT  And  so  ye  be- 
lieved. You  embraced  this  doctrine  as 
a  fundamental  article  of  faith.  The 
evidence  presented  to  you  convinced 
you  that  Christ  has  actually  risen 
from  the  dead.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Corinthians  had  abandoned 
their  faith  in  this  doctrine.  On  the 
contrary,  the  whole  argument,  ver. 
12-19,  proceeds  upon  the  supposition 
that  they  continued  firm  in  the  belief 
that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again.  Tho 
foregoing  statement  of  the  doctrine 
and  its  proof  was  designed,  therefore, 
not  to  convert  them  to  its  belief,  for 
they  already  believed;  but  to  refresh 
their  minds  as  to  its  proof,  to  remind 
them  of  its  importance,  and  to  fix  their 
attention  directly  upon  it,  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  subsequent  argument  for 
the  resurrection  of  all  men. 

12.  Now  if  Christ  be  preached,  &Q. 
If  this  be  so  preached  and  demon- 
strated as  to  be  believed,  as  in  ver.  11; 
if  this  be  an  established  and  undenia- 
ble truth.  The  nature  and  force  of 
the  argument  is  well  stated  thus : 
"The  sense  is,  'but  if  it  be  publicly 
maintained  or  announced  by  us  all, 
that  Christ  arose  from  tho  dead,  how 
can  some  of  you  maintain,'  &g.  Tho 
argument,  as  Crellius  remarks,  being 
this  :  '  If  Christ  rose,  then  the  resur- 
rection of  tho  dead  is  not  OQ\y  possi- 
ble, but  actual.'  We  have  hero  a  con- 
clusion from  the  foregoing  premises  : 
that  is  to  say,  now  Christ  really  and 
actually  rose  from  the  dead,  as  has 
been  evinced  on  irrefragable  evidence. 
How,  then,  can  any  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  a  resurrection  ?  For  what 
has  once  been,  may  again  bo.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  a  resurrection  of 
tho  dead  were  to  bo  supposed  to  be  a 
vain  imagination,  not  deserving  of  our 
belief,  our  faith  in  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  would  be  destroyed.  It  is  well 
shown  by  Gerdesius,  that  in  ver.  12-19, 
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how  say  some  among  you  that 
there  is  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead  ? 


the  apostle  treats  of  the  connection 
between  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and 
the  indubitable  proof  thereof  ;  tacitly 
rebuking  the  Corinthians  for  dulness, 
in  not  seeing  this,  and  for  too  great 
readiness  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  deceivers."  —  Bhomjield. 
IT  How  say  some  among  you,  &(i.  How 
can  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  be 
denied  by  any  who  believe  that  Jesus 
rose  from  the  dead  ?  Such  is  the 
point  of  the  question.  The  conti'a- 
diction  and  absurdity  involved  in  be- 
lieving the  one  and  denying  the  other 
are  exhibited  in  ver.  13-1'J.  Among 
the  Jews,  the  Sadducees  believed  "  that 
there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel 
nor  spirit."  Matt.  xii.  23 ;  Acts  xxiii. 
8.  And  when  Paul  preached  at  Athens 
that  God  raised  Christ  from  the  dead, 
it  is  recorded  that,  "when  they  heard 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some 
mocked."  Acts  xvii.  32.  Both  these 
elements  of  disbelief  may  have  crept 
into  the  Corinthian  church ;  for  Jews 
and  Gentiles  were  among  its  mem- 
bers. As  in  regard  to  other  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies,  so  in  regard  to 
this,  conversion  to  Christianity  did 
not  at  once  free  the  mind  from  all 
error.  The  Jews  carried  into  the 
church  many  of  their  Jewish  preju- 
dices and  opinions,  as  is  manifest  from 
the  apostolic  history  and  epistles.  It 
is  equally  manifest,  that  the  Greeks 
carried  with  them  many  of  their  phil- 
osophical theories,  and  attempted  to 
harmonize  them  with  the  new  doc- 
trine. Hence  the  constant  effort  of 
Paul  and  the  other  apostles,  to  purify 
Christianity  from  the  corruptions  thus 
intro-.uced.  However  absurd  it  might 
be  to  deny  the  resurrection  of  man- 
kind while  believing  that  Christ  was 
raised,  the  apostle's  argument  proves 
the  existence  as  well  as  the  absurdity 
of  such  denial. 

13.  Then  is  Christ  not  risen.  This 
is  the  first  consequence,  named  by  the 
apostle,  resulting  from  the  alleged  fact 
that  there  is  no  resurrection.     Some 

interpret  the  passage  thus :  Christ  had 
17* 


13  Butif  there  loe  no  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  then  is  Christ 
not  risen : 


taught  the  resurrection  ;  "  wherefore, 
if  there  is  to  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  Christ  is  a  deceiver,  whom  no 
person  in  his  right  senses  can  suppose 
God  to  have  raised,  and  to  have  de- 
clared his  son."  —  Mackniyht.  Such 
an  argument  is  conclusive;  it  is  truly 
inconceivable  that  God  should  bestow 
such  a  signal  favor  on  a  deceiver,  and 
in  such  a  way,  too,  as  to  confirm  the 
deception  by  an  appai'cnt  demonstra- 
tion of  its  truth.  But  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  the  apostle  designed  to  use- 
that  argument  here.  The  more  ob- 
vious meaning  of  his  language  is  prob- 
ably its  true  meaning.  The  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  was  denied  as  unphil- 
osophical  and  absurd.  Be  it  so,  says 
Paul;  but  if  it  be  so,  then  Christ  is 
not  risen;  for  he  was  dead  and  bu- 
ried; and  his  resurrection  would  in- 
volve just  as  much  difficulty,  of  what- 
ever kind,  as  the  resurrection  of  any 
other,  or  of  all.  Whatever  higher 
nature  may  have  belonged  to  him,  he 
had  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood;  which 
body,  in  his  case  at  least,  was  reani- 
mated, and  was  seen  and  handled  by 
his  disciples,  if  their  testimony  may 
be  believed.  But  if  no  such  resurrec- 
tion is  possible  and  true,  then  their 
testimony  is  false,  and  Christ  is  not 
risen.  In  short,  if  none  can  be  I'aised, 
it  follows  that  one  individual  cannot 
be  raised;  if  you  regard  the  resurrec- 
tion as  intrinsically  incredible,  you 
cannot  believe  that  a  single  person  has 
been  raised. 

14.  And  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  then 
is  our  preaching  vain.  This  consequence 
also  unavoidably  results.  The  apos- 
tles proclaimed  the  gospel  upon  the 
authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was 
"  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  —  by 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead."  See 
note  on  Rom.  i.  4.  Let  the  fact  of  his 
resurrection  be  disproved,  and  all  re- 
liance on  his  authority  as  a  divine 
messenger  would  be  destroyed.  "  It 
would  be  vain  and  useless  to  preach. 
The  substance  of  their  preaching  was 
that  Christ  was  raised  up;  and  all 
their  preaching  was  based  on  that.     If 
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14  And  if  Christ  be  not  risen, 
-then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and 

your  faith  is  also  vain. 

15  Yea,  and  we  ai'e  found  false 
witnesses  of  God ;  because  we 
ha\e  testified  of  God    that  he 


that  were  not  true,  the  whole  system 
was  false,  and  Christianity  was  an  im- 
position." —  Barnes.  Christ  said,  "  be- 
cause I  live,  ye  shall  live  also."  John 
xiv.  19.  His  apostles  preached  that 
men  should  enjoy  spiritual  and  immor- 
tal life,  because  Christ  possessed  both; 
but  if  he  wore  not  raised,  he  actually 
possessed  neither,  and  it  was  vain  and 
useless  to  preach  in  his  name.  IT  And 
your  faith  is  also  vain.  See  ver.  2. 
Your  faith  can  be  of  no  real  advan- 
tage, if  it  consist  in  believing  a  false- 
hood. "  If  Christ  hath  not  been  raised, 
the  gospel  being  stripped  of  the  evi- 
dence which  it  derives  from  the  resur- 
rection of  its  author,  the  whole  of  the 
preaching  of  the  aposties  is  absolutely 
false,  and  the  faith  of  the  Corinthians 
in  the  divine  original  of  the  gospel, 
and  of  all  Christians  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  present  hour,  is  likewise 
false."  —  Machnight.  Such  faith  was 
useless  and  vain.  If  they  were  not 
prepared  to  abandon  their  faith  alto- 
gether, as  of  no  value  to  them,  they 
should  beware  how  they  denied  one  of 
its  fundamental  truths,  on  which,  in- 
deed, the  whole  structure  rested. 

15.  Yea,  and  we  are  found  false 
witnesses  of  God.  Or,  concerning  God, 
concerning  what  he  has  done,  namely, 
"  that  he  raised  up  Christ."  I  appre- 
hend the  apostle  does  not  here  refer  to 
the  criminality  of  his  associates  and 
himself,  if  they  were  false  witnesses, 
as  some  commentators  suppose,  but 
rather  to  the  effect  which  such  a  con- 
viction of  falsehood  on  their  part  must 
have  on  the  Corinthians.  The  argu- 
ment seems  to  be  this: — not  only  is 
your  faith  vain  and  destitute  of  proper 
foundation,  if  the  great  fact  of  Christ's 
resurrection  be  not  true;  but,  more- 
over, if  that  fact  be  not  true,  wo  are 
false  witnesses,  for  wo  have  testified 
it  as  within  our  personal  knowledge; 
and  if  wo  are  false  witnesses  in  regard 
to  this,  we  are  unworthy  of  credit  in  ' 


raised  up  Christ:  ^hom  ho 
raised  not  up,  if  so  be  that  the 
dead  rise  not. 

16  For  if  the  dead  rise   not, 
then  is  not  Ciu'ist  raised  : 

17  And  if  Christ  be  not  raised, 

regard  to  any  other  doctrine.  You 
have  believed  the  gospel  upon  our 
testimony;  but  if  we  are  false  wit- 
nesses concerning  its  fundamental 
truth,  what  evidence  have  you  that 
the  whole  system  is  not  false,  from 
beginning  to  end?  your  faith  is  un- 
founded and  vain,  unless  our  testi- 
mony be  true,  ver.  17.  IT  Becaiise  we 
have  testified,  <tc.  We  have  constantly 
affirmed  concerning  God  "  that  he 
raised  up  Christ."  This  was  pro- 
claimed by  all  the  apostles  in  all 
l^laces,  as  the  great  fact  lying  at  the 
very  foundation  of  a  reasonable  belief 
in  Christianity.  See  note  on  ver.  1. 
IT  Whom  he  raised  not  up,  &c.  If  there 
bo  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  if  a 
resurrection  be  impossible  or  absurd, 
the  fact  is  just  as  true  in  regard  to 
Christ  as  in  regard  to  any  other,  and 
he  cannot  have  risen.  See  note  on 
ver.  13. 

10.  For  if  the  dead  rise  not,  &G. 
This  verse  is,  in  its  terms,  almost  a 
literal  repetition  of  ver.  13 ;  the  ap- 
plication, however,  is  slightly  diiferent. 
In  ver.  13,  the  object  is  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  believing  that  Jesus  rose, 
while  denying  the  possibility  of  a 
resurrection  from  the  dead;  hero  the 
object  is  to  show  that  "  if  the  dead  rise 
not,"  the  apostles  were  of  necessity 
false  witnesses,  and  unworthy  of  credit 
in  any  respect,  for  they  had  testified 
that  God  "  raised  up  Christ,"  which 
could  not  be  true  "if  the  dead  rise 
not." 

17.  And  if  Christ  be  not  raised,  your 
faith  is  vain,  &c.  The  idea,  embraced 
in  ver.  14,  is  repeated,  with  an  addi- 
tion, indicating  a  further  disadvantage 
involved  in  a  denial  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. "  Up  to  this  point,  he  has  been 
speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  denial 
of  the  general  resurrection  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ;  not  '  if  Christ  be  not  risen, 
there  is  no  resurrection,'  but, '  if  there 
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your  faith  is  vain ;  ye  are  yet  in 
your  sins. 

18  Then  they  also  which  are 

be  1  o  resurrection,  then  is  Christ  not 
risen.'  Now,  he  advances  a  step  fur- 
ther, and  after  having,  in  vcr.  15,  IG, 
shown  that  by  the  [denial  of  the]  gen- 
eral resurrection  his  preaching  would 
be  rendered  unmeaning,  he  now  in  ver. 
17,  18,  shows  that  by  the  consequent 
denial  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
their  faith  would  be  rendered  unmean- 
ing, for  there  would  be  this  two-fold 
result:  — (1.)  That  if  Christ  be  not 
risen,  they  would  not  rise  from  the 
death  of  sin.  Compare  E-cm.  vi.  1-11, 
of  which  this  passage  is  evidently  the 
germ.  (2.)  That  if  Christ  bo  not 
risen,  those  believers  who  are  already 
dead  would  have  perished.  This  last 
is  put  as  the  climax  of  the  whole  ar- 
gument. One  of  the  most  harrowing 
thoughts,  as  we  sec  from  1  Thess.  iv.  13, 
to  the  apostolical  Christians,  was  the 
fear  lest  their  departed  brethren  should 
by  a  premature  death  be  debarred  from 
that  communion  with  the  Lord  which 
they  hoped  to  enjoy;  and  in  itself 
nothing  could  be  more  disheartening 
and  disappointing  to  the  Christian's 
hope,  than  to  find  that  Christians  had 
lived  and  died  in  vain."  —  Stanley. 
IT  Ye  are  yet  in  your  sins.  A  living 
faith  in  a  risen  and  glorified  Saviour, 
inspiring  an  ardent  desire  to  obey  and 
imitate  him,  has  a  tendency  to  purify 
the  heart  from  sinful  desires,  Acts  xv. 
9.  If  they  abandoned  faith  in  his 
resurrection,  and  consequently  ceased 
to  regard  him  as  "  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God,"  Matt.  xvi.  10, 
their  desii'o  to  obey  and  imitate  him 
would  cease  also;  nay  more,  if  he  had 
not  risen,  if  he  were  not  truly  living 
before  God,  he  could  not  exert  any  pu- 
rifying influence  on  their  hearts,  and 
it  would  be  vain  to  expect  deliverance 
from  sin,  here  or  hereafter,  through 
him.     See  notes  on  Rom.  v.  9,  10. 

18.  Then  they  also,  Ac.  Many 
commentators  interpret  this  verse  to 
mean,  that  "  if  Christ  bo  not  raised," 
ver.  17,  then  his  faithful  foUowei'S 
who  had  died  were  in  a  state,  not  of 
unconsciousness  or  nonentity,  but  of 
misery.    Such  an  idea  is  entirely  for- 


fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  per- 
ished. 

19  If  in  this  life  o\\\j  we  have 


eign  to  the  question  under  discussion, 
—  which  is  simply  whether  or  not 
there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  ver.  12,  whether  or  not  the  dead 
shall  live  again;  the  argument  is, 
substantiall}^  if  there  be  no  resurrec- 
tion, Christ  is  not  raised ;  but  if  Christ 
be  not  raised,  Christianity  is  false ;  all 
faith  in  it  must  be  abandoned;  and  no 
benefit  can  be  expected  through  bis 
ministry.  On  the  supposition  that 
there  is  no  future  life,  which  is  the 
error  here  opposed  by  the  apostle, 
misery  after  death  would  be  wholly 
out  of  the  question;  and  we  should 
recollect  that  ho  is  pointing  out  the 
consequences  which  would  result  from 
the  admission  that  "  there  is  no  resur- 
rection of  the  dead."  Others  more 
properly  understand  the  idea  to  be 
simply,  that  "  if  Christ  be  nut  raised," 
his  deceased  disciples  will  not  bo  re- 
stored to  life.  "They  have  lost  their 
life  and  being  together,  on  this  sup- 
position, in  the  cause  of  one  who,  if 
still  among  the  dead,  must  have  been 
an  impostor  and  false  prophet."  — 
Doddridge.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
some  of  those  who  denied  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  in  common  with 
the  Grecian  philosophers,  had  some 
dim  expectation  of  a  future  life. 
While  they  rejected  the  doctrine  of  a 
proper  resurrection  as  unphilosophical 
and  absurd,  they  supposed  the  soul 
might  retain  a  shadow^'  existence,  in 
an  unsubstantial  form,  of  which,  how- 
ever, their  ideas  were  very  indistinct 
and  unsettled.  The  apostle  declares 
that,  if  there  be  no  resurrection,  all 
such  expectations  are  utterly  vain. 
None  who  die  can  enter  upon  the  fu- 
ture life,  except  through  the  resurrec- 
tion. "  If  the  dead  rise  not,"  there- 
foi-e,  those  who  have  died  have  utterly 
perished  ;  they  live  no  more. 

19.  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope 
in  Christ.  If  our  hopes  be  bounded  by 
the  present  life;  if  there  be  no  future 
life,  in  which  we  may  receive  benefits 
through  Jesus  Christ.  IT  We  are  of 
all  men  most  miserable.  "  In  what  is 
said,  there  is,  as  Crellius  observes,  an 
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hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men 
most  miserable. 

20  But   now   is  Christ  risen 


answer  to  a  tacit  objection,  namely, 
that  the  apostles  know  there  will  be 
no  resurrection,  but  preach  the  doc- 
trine for  present  advantage.  Now  this 
is  shown  to  involve  an  absurdity;  be- 
cause, by  preaching  the  doctrine  in 
question,  they  expose  themselves  to 
present  evil  of  every  kind;  and  if 
there  is  to  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  there  will  be  no  future  state  in 
which  they  could  enjoy  any  reward. 
Thus  they  would  act  as  they  do  with- 
out any  motive."  —  Bloomfield.  See 
notes  on  ver.  2^,  30,  where  substan- 
tially the  same  idea  is  expressed  in  a 
diJerent  form.  The  apostle  does  not 
design  to  say  that  a  life  of  Christian 
holiness  was  more  productive  of  misery 
than  a  life  of  unbelief  and  ungodli- 
ness; for  this  would  be  contradictory 
to  his  uniform  testimony  elsewhere. 
But  he  means  simply,  that,  if  Christ 
were  not  raised,  and  the  preaching  of 
"Jesus  and  the  resurrection"  were 
false,  he  and  his  associates  in  vain  en- 
dured persecution,  and  distress,  and 
imprisonment,  and  stripes,  and  were 
in  constant  peril  of  death.  In  such 
case,  they  had  no  encouragement  to 
sustain  them  in  their  afflictions,  but 
were  of  all  men  in  a  most  pitiable 
condition.  He  refers  not  to  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  generally,  but  to  his 
official  conduct  in  particular.  "This 
passage,  theref(.re,  does  not  mean  that 
virtue  and  piety  are  not  attended  with 
happiness;  it  docs  not  mean  that,  even 
if  there  were  no  future  state,  a  man 
would  not  be  more  happy  if  ho  walked 
in  the  paths  of  virtue  than  if  he  lived 
a  life  of  sin;  it  does  not  mean  that  the 
Christian  has  no  happiness  in  religion 
itself,  in  the  love  of  God,  and  in 
prayers  and  praise,  and  in  purity  of 
life.  In  all  this  ho  has  enjoyment; 
and  e^en  if  there  were  no  heaven,  a 
life  of  virtue  and  piety  would  be  more 
happy  than  a  life  of  sin."  —  Barnes. 

2U.  But  Ti'jw  is  Chrint  risen  from  the 
dead.  "  From  this  gloomy  thought  he 
breaks  off  into  the  joyful  contrast, 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  spite  of 
these  speculations^  Christ  has  risen; 


from  the  dead,,  and  become 
the  first-fruits  of  them  that 
slept. 


and  that  as  in  his  not  rising,  the 
Christian  hope  of  immortality  would 
have  perished,  so  in  his  resurrection, 
the  whole  human  race,  of  which  he  is 
the  true  represcntativ'o,  rises  also. 
Compare  ch.  xii.  12."  —  Stanley, 
Hitherto  ho  had  spoken  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  denial  of  the  resurrection; 
and  he  had  declared  that  "  if  there  bo 
no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is 
Christ  not  risen,"  ver.  13.  He  now 
reiterates  his  declaration  that  "  Christ 
is  risen,"  —  which  would  not  be  true 
"  if  the  dead  rise  not,"  ver.  IG,  and  of 
course  asserts  with  equal  confidence 
and  positivencss  that  ail  others  shall 
also  be  raised,  and  made  alive  in  him, 
ver.  22.  IT  And  become  the  first-fruits 
of  them  that  slept.  Or,  of  them  Avho 
have  died.  Under  the  Jewish  law,  it 
was  required  that  the  first-fruits,  such 
as  the  first-ripened  sheaf  of  grain, 
should  be  offered  to  the  Lord,  Lev. 
xxiii.  10,  11;  the  same  rule  applied  to 
the  oil  and  wine,  Numb,  xviii.  12,  and 
to  the  firstlings  of  the  flocks  and  herds. 
Ex.  xiii.  12;  Numb,  xviii.  17.  The 
same  term  is  often  employed  in  the 
New  Testament,  to  indicate  what  is 
first  in  the  order  of  time,  as  compared 
with  others  of  the  same  kind,  and  what 
is  a  portion,  a  pledge,  or  foretas^tc,  of 
the  whole  which  is  to  follow.  It  may 
hero  be  understood,  that  Christ  was 
the  first,  in  the  order  of  time,  who 
Avas  so  raised  as  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  a  resurrection  to  immortal 
life.  Some,  as  the  widow's  son  and 
Lazarus,  had  been  raised  in  the  natural 
body,  and  had  died  again.  But  Christ 
had  been  raised,  and  openly  manifested 
"  by  infallible  proofs,"  Acts  i.  1;  his 
disciples  saw  him  ascend  into  heaven; 
and  his  continued  existence  was  subse- 
quently manifested,  not  only  by  the 
influence  of  his  Sjiirit,  but  by  a  per- 
sonal appearance  to  Paul.  So  that  he 
might  well  be  regarded  as  iho  first  visi- 
ble Iruits  of  the  resurrection  to  immor- 
tality.    This   is  by  no    means    ineon- 

i  sistent  with  the  suppo.-ition  that  a 
resurrection  in  spiritual  though  invisi- 

'  ble  bodies  may  have  been  previously 
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21  For  since  by  man  came 
deatli,  by  man  ccune  also  the  res- 
urrection of  tlie  dead. 


in  progress.  See  note  at  the  end  of 
ch.  xvi.  But  the  term  has  another 
meaning,  which  is  indicated  in  Numb. 
xviii.  12,  namely,  the  best,  the  most 
perfect  of  its  Ivind: — "All  the  best 
of  the  oil,  and  all  the  best  of  the  wiae 
and  of  the  wheat,  the  first-fruits  of 
them  which  they  shall  offer  unto  the 
Lord,"  &G.  Wc  may,  therefore,  under- 
stand it  here  as  indicating  that  Christ 
was  first  or  chief  in  dignity.  "  It  was 
not  merely  or  mainly  that  Christ  was 
the  first  in  order  of  time  that  rose  from 
the  dead,  for  Lazarus  and  the  widow's 
son  had  been  raised  before  him;  but  it 
was  that  he  was  chief  in  regard  to  the 
dignity,  value,  and  importance  of  his 
rising;  he  was  connected  with  all  that 
should  rise,  as  the  first  sheaf  of  the 
harvest  was  with  the  crops,  he  was  a 
part  of  the  mighty  harvest  of  the  res- 
urrection, and  his  rising  was  a  portion 
of  that  great  rising,  as  the  sheaf  was 
a  portion  of  the  harvest  itself;  and  he 
was  so  connected  with  them  all,  and 
their  rising  so  depended  on  his,  that 
his  resurrection  was  a  demonstration 
that  they  would  rise." — Barnes.  If 
to  this  we  add,  that  Christ  is  the  head 
of  the  spiritual  state,  the  chief  in 
dignity,  the  pattern  to  whom  all  are 
to  be  conformed,  ver.  49,  we  shall 
probably  apprehend  the  apostle's  mean- 
ing.    See  note  at  the  end  of  ch.  xvi. 

21.  For  since  by  man  came  death. 
The  mortality  of  the  human  race  was 
first  manifested  in  the  death  of  man. 
When  death  first  destroyed  human  life, 
it  came,  it  entered  the  world,  it  was 
manifested  as  the  common  lot  of  mor- 
tals. IT  By  man  came  also  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  The  resurrection 
was  first  manifested  in  one,  who,  by 
taking  part  of  flesh  and  blood,  Heb. 
ii.  14,  was  a  man,  as  to  his  body,  at 
least;  aiid  in  that  body  he  exemplified 
both  death  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  "Since  by  man,  that  is,  a  hu- 
man being,  sin  and  death  entered  into 
the  world ;  so  by  man,  by  one  in  hu- 
man nature,  came  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead."  —  Bloomficld.  As  the  first 
man  who  died  was  a  type  of  the  uni- 


22  For  as  in  Adam  all  die, even 
so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive. 


versal  mortality  to  which  the  human 
race  is  subject,  so  the  first  man,  whoso 
resurrection  to  immortality  was  visibly 
manifested,  was  a  type  of  the  universal 
immortality  to  bo  bestowed  on  man- 
kind. 

22.  For  as  in  Adam  nil  die.  "  Let 
it  be  here  observed,  that  the  apostle 
does  not  say  '  As  in  Adam  all  died,' 
six  thousand  years  ago;  alluding,  as 
some  have  understood  it,  to  the  total 
fall  and  corruption  of  human  nature  in 
the  first  transgression;  but,  'As  in 
Adam  all  die.'  He  speaks  in  the  pres- 
ent tense  implying  a  sense  in  which  all 
are  now  in  Adam.  Is  there  any  sense 
in  which  all  mankind  are  universally 
in  Adam  ?  We  are  in  Adam  by  an  in- 
heritance of  the  Adamic  or  earthlj' 
nature.  Wo  are  in  the  image  of  the 
earthy  man.  The  apostle  so  explains 
it  in  ver.  47-4'J.  In  this  earthy 
man,  or  in  the  image  of  the  earthy, 
as  exhibited  in  the  first  Adam,  all 
die.  We  are  partakers  of  mortality 
and  death." — Cobb's  Compend,  312. 
IT  Even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive.  However  much  more  may  be 
implied  in  this  declaration,  it  cannot 
well  imply  less  than  a  general  resur- 
rection of  mankind.  As  all  die,  like 
Adam,  so  shall  all  bo  raised,  even  as 
Christ  is  raised.  "  If  Adam  is  the 
representative  of  the  animal  and  mor- 
tal nature,  Christ  is  the  representative 
of  tho  spiritual  and  immortal;  and 
not  more  universal  shall  be  the  death 
of  the  perishable  than  the  resurrection 
of  the  immortal."  —  Thom.  "As  in 
consequence  of  their  relation  to  Adam 
all  men  are  born  mortal,  and  at 
length  die;  even  so,  in  and  by  Christ, 
shall  all  be  made  alive."  —  Bloomficld. 
"  All  is  to  be  taken  without  exception, 
as  in  Rom.  xi.  32;  the  apostle  is  not 
thinking  of  the  fate  of  the  wicked,  but 
of  the  universal  love  of  God  and  the 
universal  power  of  Christ.  Shall  be 
made  alive  must,  according  to  the  gen- 
eral use  of  the  word,  be  taken  of  res- 
urrection to  life  eternal."  —  Stanley. 
"  By  Adam,  that  is,  by  natural  descent 
from  Adam,  forasmuch  as  the  race  is 
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23  But  every  man  in  his  own 
order :  Christ  the  first-fruits  ;  af- 
terward they  that  are  Christ's  at 
his  coniiuo:. 


derived  from  Adam,  a  mortal  man. 
Comp.  ver.  54.  As  Adam  was  frail  and 
mortal,  so  also  are  we  born  frail  and 
mortal.  This  law  of  nature  cannot  be 
reversed.  In  like  manner  all  men 
shall  be  recalled  to  life  by  Christ, 
through  the  power  which  he  received 
from  the  Father,  John  v.  25,  2G;  2 
Cor.  iv.  14.  This,  therefore,  is  most 
fitly  interpreted  in  regard  to  a  univer- 
sal resurrection,  not  only  of  the  just, 
but  of  the  unjust  also.  Even  as  we 
lose  the  life  naturally  transmitted  to  us 
from  Adam,  so  also  by  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  we  shall  be  supernaturally  re- 
stored to  life  from  the  dead."  —  Rosen- 
muller.  There  is  no  necessity  to  rely 
on  this  passage  for  proof  of  the  condi- 
tion into  which  mankind  shall  be 
raised.  That  proof  is  found  in  ver. 
24-28,  42-57.  See  also  Matt.  xxii. 
30-32;  Luke  XX.  34-38.  Their  condi- 
tion may  be,  and  probably  is,  intimated 
here;  yet  the  great  fact  announced  is 
simply  that  all  shall  be  made  alive 
from  the  dead.  With  this  Ave  may 
well  be  content ;  especially  as  the  apos- 
tle proceeds,  in  what  follows,  to  dis- 
close fully  his  ideas  of  that  state  into 
which  mankind  shall  be  raised.  Some 
understand  the  phrase  "  in  Christ,"  as 
having  the  force  of  "  by  Christ;  "  and 
suppose  the  meaning  to  be,  "  all  shall 
be  made  alive  by  the  power  of  Christ." 
There  may  be  nothing  unscriptural  in 
the  supposition  that  power  to  raise  the 
dead  was  delegated  to  Christ,  as  one 
of  the  means  by  which  he  should 
subdue  all  things  unto  himself,  ver. 
27,  28.  See  John  vi.  39.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  such  is  the 
apostle's  meaning  here;  as  the  parallel 
or  contrast  between  the  two  members 
of  the  sentence  would  not  thus  be  com- 
plete. It  is  more  probable  that  Adam 
and  Christ  here,  as  in  ver.  45,  are 
placed  as  the  types  of  the  two  natures, 
so  to  speak,  of  mankind,  and  that  the 
meaning  is,  —  as  in  their  animal  na- 
ture all  men  die,  even  so  in  their  spir- 
itual nature  shall  all  be  made  alive. 


24  Then  cometh  the  end,  when 
lie  shall  have  delivered  up  the 
kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Fa- 
ther ;  when  he  shall  have  put 

Through  whatever  instrumentality  it 
may  be  accomplished,  the  resurrection, 
as  much  as  the  original  creation,  must 
be  recognized  as  the  work  of  God. 
The  same  God  who  raised  up  Jesus 
will  raise  all  others,  ch.  vi.  14. 

23.  But  every  man  in  his  own  order. 
The  word  TaytJ.a.TL,  here  rendered  order, 
is  properly  a  military  term,  which  does 
not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  denotes  rank  in  dignity, 
rather  than  order  in  succession  of  time. 
It  is  derived  from  the  same  root  and 
is  similar  in  signification  with  tc'^l?, 
which  denotes  "order,  rank,  quality, 
likeness;  "  as  in  Heb.  v.  G:  "A  priest 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedec;  that  is, 
a  priest  of  the  same  order,  rank,  dig- 
nitj-,  as  Melchisedec."  —  Robinson.  la 
connection  with  what  follows,  it  has 
been  supposed  here  to  indicate  succes- 
sion of  time;  namely,  that  Christ  was 
raised  first  of  all,  and  his  people  at  a 
subsequent  period.  The  more  proba- 
ble meaning  is  that,  in  the  resurrec- 
tion, Christ  is  first  in  dignity,  his 
people  being  subordinate  to  him  as 
'•  the  captain  of  their  salvation."  Heb. 
ii.  10.  See  note  at  the  end  of  ch.  xvi. 
IT  Christ  the  first -fruits.  That  is,  first 
in  dignity.  See  note  on  ver.  20. 
IT  Afterward.  Subordinate  to  the  high- 
est in  dignity.  Comp.  ch.  xii.  28. 
IF  They  that  are  Christ's  at  his  cominj. 
That  is,  all  men;  for  all  are  members 
of  the  body  of  him  who  is  "  the  head  of 
every  man,"  ch.  xi.  3;  all  are  his  also 
by  gift,  for  the  Father  "  hath  given 
all  things  into  his  hands,"  John  iii. 
35;  moreover,  all  are  his  by  purchase, 
for  he  "  gave  himself  a  ransom  for 
all,"  1  Tim.  ii.  6.  That  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  ''  they  that  are  Christ's"  is 
thus  broad  and  comprehensive,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  fact  that,  in  clasf^ifying 
the  "all  "named  in  ver.  22,  whether 
as  to  dignity  or  to  time,  the  apostle 
names  only  Christ  in  the  one  class,  and 
"  they  that  are  Christ's  "  in  the  other. 
24.  Then  cometh  the  end.  Various 
interpretations  have  been  given  of  the 
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down  all  rule,  and  all  authority 
and  power. 


end;  but  "  there  is  no  reason  to  reject 
the  one  adopted  by  the  ancient  and 
most  modern  expositors,  by  which  the 
end  is  supposed  to  mean  the  end  of  the 
world,  or  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
—  when  Christ  shall  have  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  sin  and  death, 
wicked  angels  and  wicked  men,  and 
shall  resign  the  government  of  all 
things  to  God  the  Father,  adverted  to 
in  the  words  following,  —  which  Gro- 
tius  illustrates  from  the  custom  of 
presidents,  sent  by  the  Roman  em- 
peror to  govern  provinces;  who,  at 
their  return,  used  formally  to  restore 
their  authority  into  the  hands  of  their 
sovereign."  —  Bhomfield.  A  slightly 
diHerent  and  probably  more  correct  in- 
terpretation is  given  by  Barnes:  "  The 
word  end  here  may  refer  to  the  end  of 
human  affairs  or  the  end  of  the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  or  it  may  refer  to 
the  end  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom  of 
the  Piedeemer;  the  consummation  of 
his  peculiar  reign  and  work  resulting 
in  the  surrender  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
Father.  The  connection  demands  the 
last  interpretation,  though  this  also 
involves  the  former."  IT  Wlifn  he 
shall  have  delivered  up,  &G.  God  com- 
mitted a  special  work  to  his  Son,  and 
gave  him  ample  authority  for  its  ac- 
complishment. He  exalted  him  to  be 
a  prince  as  well  as  a  Saviour,  gave  him 
a  name  which  is  above  every  name, 
constituted  him  the  head  of  a  spiritual 
kingdom,  and  granted  him  power  over 
all  flesh,  that  he  should  impart  eternal 
life  to  all.  At  the  period  here  indi- 
cated, when  this  work  shall  have  been 
fully  accomplished,  the  Son  shall  re- 
sign his  delegated  power,  and  surren- 
der this  kingdom  to  the  Father  from 
whom  he  received  it.  IT  When  he 
shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  all 
authority  and  power.  When  he  shall 
have  overcome  and  abolished  all  which 
stands  opposed  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  peculiar  work.  Some  commen- 
tators attempt  to  define  these  several 
terms  particularly,  and  to  apply  them 
to  certain  temporal  or  spiritual  rulers. 
"But  the  apostle's  design  seems  rather, 
by  this  comprehensive   phrase,  as  by 


25  For  he  must  reign  till  he  hath 
put  all  enemies  under  his  feet. 

the  single  wox'd  enemies  in  ver.  25,  to 
include  everything  wliich  interposes 
any  obstacle  to  the  perfect  and  hearty 
obedience  of  men  to  God,  —  the  great 
object  of  his  mission. 

25.  For  he  must  reign.  That  the 
design  of  God  may  be  executed,  and 
that  his  object  in  committing  the  king- 
dom to  Christ  may  be  fully  accom- 
plished, it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
reign  until  all  enemies  shall  be  sub- 
dued. Hence  he  will  not  "  deliver  up 
the  kingdom  to  God  "  until  he  shall 
have  put  down  all  opposition,  ver.  24. 
This  object  will  not  bo  accomplished 
until  all  men  shall  be  "  delivered  from 
the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God,"  ilom.  viii.  21,  or  shall  be  made 
alive,  in  Christ,  incorruptible  and  im- 
mortal, ver.  22, 54.  The  completion 
of  this  work,  therefore,  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  kingdom,  are  necessarily 
simultaneous.  IT  Till  he  huh  put  all 
enemies  under  his  feet.  Until  all  oppo- 
sition is  overcumc;  until  all  which  in- 
terferes with  fervent  love  and  cordial 
obedience  to  God  is  destroyed.  The 
apostle  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Ps.  ex. 
1.  "  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit 
thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make 
thijio  enemies  thy  footstool."  The 
same  prediction  is  quoted  by  Jesus, 
and  applied  to  himself,  Matt.  xxii. 
44,  45.  So  far  as  wicked  men  are 
here  included  among  the  enemies,  who 
are  to  be  put  under  foot,  the  nature  of 
their  subjection  is  indicated  in  ver.  28. 

2(3.  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  de- 
stroyed is  death.  The  words  "that" 
and  "is"  are  supplied  by  the  transla- 
tors. Others  translate,  "The  last 
enemy  shall  be  destroyed,  death."  — 
Haweis.  "  The  last  enemy,  death, 
shall  be  destroyed."  —  Doddridye,  and 
Mackniyht.  "  And  last  of  his  enemies, 
death,  also  shall  bo  destroyed." — Cony- 
beare.  This  translation  makes  the  mean- 
ing more  obvious;  namely,  that  the 
last  enemy  being  destroyed,  no  enemy 
remains.  But  the  common  version, 
though  of  itself  ambiguous,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  contest 
necessarily  implies  the  same  idea.  All 
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26  The  last  enemy  that  shall 
be  destroyed  is  death". 

enemies  are  to  be  put  under  foot,  sub- 
dued, or  destroyed,  ver.  25,  28.  The 
last  one  destroyed  must  be  the  last 
which  exists,  because,  after  its  destruc- 
tion, none  remain.  The  death  here 
mentioned  must  be  regarded  as  natural 
death,  because  its  destruction  is  accom- 
plished by  the  resurrection,  ver.  54,  55. 
But  spiritual  death,  the  "death  "which 
is  *'  the  wages  of  sin,"  Rom.  vi.  23, 
must  end  previously  or  simultaneously ; 
for  such  death  is  an  enemy;  but  after 
the  destruction  of  natural  death  by  the 
resurrection,  no  enemy  remains.  The 
same  is  true  in  regard  to  any  con- 
ceivable enemy  to  the  glory  of  God  or 
to  the  happiness  of  men.  AW  which 
obstructs  their  love  and  obedience  is 
to  bo  destroyed;  and  death  is  the  last 
obstruction.  "  All  that  should  be  raised 
up  would  live  forever;  and  the  effects 
of  sin  and  rebellion  in  this  world 
would  be  thus  forever  ended,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  restored."  —  Barnes. 
Nor  could  "sin  and  rebellion"  then 
exist  in  the  life  to  come,  after  the 
resurrection.  Tliey  would  then  and 
there  be  as  much  opposed  to  "  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  and  as  inimical  to 
the  happiness  of  God's  offspring,  as 
they  are  now  and  here.  But  the  last 
enemy  will  be  destroyed  by  the  resur- 
rection; and  neither  these  nor  any 
other  can  remain.  Olshauscn  acknowl- 
edges that  this  passage  "appears  fa- 
vorable to  a  general  restoration." 
Among  tho  reasons  which  ho  assigns 
for  this  opinion  is  the  following:  "  It 
is  only  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  as 
the  mediator  and  expiator,  that  it  can 
be  said  that  God  has  put  all  things 
under  him,  that  is,  that  God  has  sur- 
rendered the  kingdom  to  him;  and 
when  through  his  instrumentality  all 
is  reconciled,  then  terminates  his  king- 
dom; all  are  come  to  God,  God  is  in 
all,  tho  Redeemer  is  then  only  the 
first-born  among  many  brethren,  Rom. 
viii.  2>1;  or  on  tho  other  side,  those 
Eanctified  through  him  are  become  like 
to  him,  1  John  iii.  2.  But  the  entire 
course  of  reasoning  seems  to  have  ap- 
positeness  only  as  all,  in  the  proper 
sensfe,  is  restored.     For  if  a  portion 


27  For  he  hath  put  all  things 
under  his  feet.    Buc   when    he 


of  God's  creatures  remained  excluded 
from  the  restoration  after  God's  im- 
age, of  necessity  this  portion  would 
need  government;  to  which  may  bo 
added,  that  the  phrase,  '  that  God  may 
be  all  in  all,'  cannot  be  strictly  inter- 
preted otherwise  than  so,  that  in  all 
created  things  God  determines  all,  and 
accordingly  the  evil  God-resisting  will 
of  the  creature  is  banished  from  ex- 
istence." 

27.  For  he  hath  put  all  things  under 
his  feet.  That  is,  he  hath  so  deter- 
mined and  ordained.  And  what  God 
hath  thus  purposed  is  sometimes  de 
scribed  as  already  accomplished,  inas- 
much as  its  accomplishment  is  abso- 
lutely certain.  See  note  on  Rom.  iv. 
7.  The  force  of  this  language  is  more 
fully  exhibited  in  Heb.  ii.  8,9:  "Thou 
hast  put  all  things  in  subjection  under 
his  feet.  For  in  that  he  put  all  in 
subjection  under  him,  he  left  nothing 
that  is  not  put  under  him.  But  now 
we  see  not  yet  all  things  put  under 
him.  But  we  see  Jesus,  who  was 
made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
for  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned 
with  glory  and  honor;  that  he  by  the 
grace  of  God  should  taste  death  for 
every  man."  Although  the  result  was 
not  yet  fully  accomplished  in  human 
sight,  yet  as  God  had  purposed  it,  and 
had  empowered  his  Son  to  execute  his 
design,  the  apostles  did  not  hesitate  to 
speak  of  it  as  an  existing  fact  in  tho 
sight  of  God.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  indicates  that  this 
universal  subjection  to  Jesus  must  in- 
volve the  happiness  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race;  else,  why  "taste  death  for 
every  man,"  as  one  of  the  means  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  work  ?  See 
note  on  ver.  28.  IT  But  when  he  saith, 
(fee.  When  that  assurance  is  given 
through  one  speaking  under  the  influ- 
ence of  tho  Holy  Spirit.  IT  It  is 
manifest  that  he  is  excepted,  &c.  It  is 
obvious  that  God,  who  committed  the 
mediatorial  kingdom  to  his  Son,  and 
empowered  him  to  reign  until  all 
things  should  be  subdued  to  himself, 
did  not  part  with   his  own  Bupreme 
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•saith,  All  things  are  put  under 
Am,  it  is  manifest  that  he  is  ex- 
cejjted,  which  did  put  all  things 
under  him. 

28  And  when  all  things  shall 

sovereignty.  He  did  not  make  him- 
self  subject  to  his  Son.  But  the  Son, 
in  the  exercise  of  this  delegated  au- 
thority, acknowledged  his  own  de- 
pendence on  the  Father,  and  implored 
his  guidance  and  assistance. 

28.  And  when  all  thinjs  shall  be 
'^subdued  unto  him.  Equiv^alent  to  the 
putting  down  of  all  rule,  authority, 
and  power,  ver.  2i,  the  putting  of  all 
enemies  under  his  feet,  ver.  25,  the 
destruction  of  death,  the  last  enemy, 
ver.  2G,  and  the  putting  of  all  things 
under  his  feet,  ver.  27.  Ho  will  reign 
until  all  this  shall  be  accomplished. 
Not  until  then  will  he  suri'ender  the 
kingdom  to  the  Father,  ver.  24.  The 
nature  of  this  subjection  is  two-fold. 
In  regard  to  one  class  of  enemies,  or 
obstacles  to  the  universal  prevalence 
of  holiness,  such  as  falsehood,  sin,  and 
death,  it  consists  in  their  absolute  de- 
struction. They  are  no  longer  to  ex- 
ist. Falsehood  shall  vanish  before  the 
clear  blaze  of  truth ;  sin  shall  be 
abolished  and  succeeded  by  holiness; 
and  death  shall  be  "swallowed  up  in 
victory,"  ver.  54,  through  the  resur- 
rection of  mankind  to  immortal  life. 
In  regard  to  intelligent  beings,  in  a 
state  of  enmity  towards  God  and  holi- 
ness, the  subjection  consists  in  remov 
ing  the  enmity  and  converting  them 
into  friends;  in  other  words,  in  bring- 
ing them  into  a  state  of  cordial  and 
entire  submission  to  the  divine  will. 
*'  The  enemy  is  only  truly  vanquished 
when  he  is  transformed  into  a  friend ; 
the  mere  preponderance  of  power  can 
form  no  ground  of  Christ's  victory,  for 
that  was  his  from  the  beginning."  — 
Ohhausen.  To  be  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  Almighty  power,  but  to  re- 
main rebellious  and  malignant  forever, 
is  not,  as  some  suppose,  the  subjection 
here  intended.  The  context  requires 
us  to  understand  rather  a  devout  hom- 
age and  cheerful  obedience,  such  as  the 
Son  renders  to  the  Father;  for  all  are 
to  become  subject  in  the  same  sense 
18 


be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall 
the  Son  also  himself  be  subject 
unto  him  that  put  all  things 
under  him,  that  God  may  be  all 
in  all. 

that  the  Son  is  subject  to  the  Father. 
jSFcthing  short  of  a  willing,  joyful  sub- 
jection can  be  properly  understood. 
"Shall  be  subdued"  and  "shall  bo 
subject"  are  but  diJerent  translations 
of  the  same  original  word.  IT  Then 
shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  sidject, 
&G.  He  shall  "  deliver  up  the  king- 
dom to  God,  the  Father,"  ver.  24,  and 
surrender  the  power  delegated  to  him, 
the  object  for  which  it  was  delegated 
having  been  fully  "accomplished  in  the 
salvation  of  men  from  sin  and  their 
deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  childi-en  of  God.  John  iii.  l(j,  IV ; 
xvii.  2;  Rom.  viii.  4.  Thenceforth 
the  kingdom  of  grace  will  be  adminis- 
tered, not  through  an  agent,  however 
exalted  in  dignity,  but  directly  by  the 
Father.  The  Son  will  be  one  of  the 
subjects  of  that  government;  but, 
though  divested  of  authority,  we  may 
well  believe  he  will  perpetually  re- 
tain his  pre-eminence  above  all  other 
created  beings.  None  can  doubt  that 
his  subjection  to  the  Father  will  be 
willing  and  cordial.  It  was  so  when 
he  dwelt  on  earth,  in  the  midst  of 
trials  and  distresses;  much  more  in 
heaven,  crowned  with  gloi'y  and  honor. 
Such  also  in  kind,  and  comparative  in 
degree,  will  be  the  subjection  of  all 
other  intelligent  beings,  when  he  shall 
surrender  the  kingdom;  if  any  re- 
mained in  rebellion,  they  would  need 
government,  and  would  not  properly 
be  said  to  have  been  subdued,  in  the 
manner  here  indicated ;  for  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  Son  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sample  of  the  subjection  of  all  others; 
that  is,  of  the  moral  condition  of  all 
others,  by  whatever  process  they  may 
have  preserved  or  attained  it.  IT  That 
God  may  be  nil  in  all.  Not  only  that 
he  may  be  the  supreme  Ruler  cf  the 
universe;  for  such  he  has  been  from 
the  beginning.  But,  rather,  that  his 
Spirit  may  pervade  all;  that  it  may 
meet  a  willing  response  in  all  suboidi- 
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29  Else  what  shall  they  do 
which  are  baptized  for  the  dead, 
it  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?  why 
are  tliey  then  baptized  for  the 
dead  ? 

nate  spirits;  and  that  the  great  law 
of  love  may  be  supreme  in  all  hearts, 
producing  cheerful  and  willing  obedi- 
ence. Tiie  result  of  Christ's  reign, 
overcoming  all  enmity,  all  opposition, 
and  every  obstacle  to  complete  holi- 
ness and  happiness,  before  its  sur- 
render, has  been  thus  stated:  "The 
especial  object  of  introducing  in  this 
place  the  destruction  of  power  and 
authority  is  for  the  sake  of  showing 
that  death,  the  king  of  the  human  race, 
will  be  destroj^ed  in  their  destruction. 
The  general  notion  is  that,  when  all 
the  sins  and  evils  for  the  restraint  or 
punijihment  of  which  power  and  au- 
thority exist,  shall  have  been  pulled 
down,  then  all  power  and  authority, 
even  that  of  Christ  himself,  shall  end, 
and  fear  of  the  Lord  shall  be  swallowed 
up  in  love  of  the  Father."  —  Stanley. 
23.  Else  what  i>hall  they  do,  &c. 
The  apostle  here  resumes  the  argu- 
ment, from  which  he  digressed  at  ver. 
23,  in  order  to  trace  the  blessing  of 
the  future  life  up  to  its  original  source, 
even  to  the  Father.  On  this  verse, 
there  are  almost  as  many  opinions  as 
commentators.  An  enumeration  would 
profit  little.  I  offer  no  opinion  of 
my  own,  except  to  say  that  the  fol- 
lowing seems  as  reasonable  as  any 
other:  *'  Calmet,  in  his  dissertation 
upon  this  verse,  gives  us  twenty-four 
dijferent  senses,  which  learned  men 
have  put  upon  this  remarkable  phrase 
of  the  apostle  St.  Paul.  Among  all 
these  I  prefer  that  which  Fr.  Junius 
offered  to  the  world,  though  it  had  not 
the  good  luck  to  please  Calmet.  I 
think  that  the  most  probable  meaning 
of  the  phrase  is  to  be  fetched  from 
Matt.  XX.  22;  Luke  xii.  50;  and  Mark 
X.  38;  in  all  which  places  to  be  bap- 
tized signifies  to  die  a  violent  death  by 
the  hands  of  persecutors.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  metaphor  taken  from  the 
custom  of  those  days. in  baptizing;  for 
the  person  baptized  went  down  under 
the  water,  and  was,  aa  it  were,  buried 


30  And  why  stand  we  in  jeop- 
ardy every  hour.^^ 

31  I  protest  by  your  rejoicing 
which  1  have  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  I  die  daily. 


under  it;  hence  St.  Paul  says,  in  Rom. 
vi.  4,  and  Col.  ii.  12,  that  '  thcj'  were 
buried  with  Christ  by  baptism.'  So 
that  this  custom  probably  gave  occa- 
sion to  our  Saviour  to  express  his  be- 
ing to  suffer  death  by  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  in  the  phrase  of  a/  baptism  that 
he  was  to  be  baptized  with.'  And  St.** 
Paul  seems  to  have  taken  up  the  same 
phrase  with  a  little  variation,  but  still 
with  the  same  meaning.  In  this  view 
of  the  matter,  the  phrase  may  signify 
literally,  '  who  are  baptized  with  re- 
gard to  the  dead,'  that  is,  '  such  aa 
have  been  put  to  death  for  their  belief 
in  Christ.'  If  we  thus  understand  the 
words  as  spoken  of  persons  then  dead, 
what  St.  Paul  says  in  the  next  verse  will 
correspond  to  them  the  better:  '  Why 
also  do  we  run  hazai'd  every  hour?' 
that  is,  what  will  become  of  those  who 
have  suffered  death  for  Christ's  sake  ? 
and  why  do  we  who  are  alive  run  the 
hazard  of  our  lives  every  hour?  — 
Johan.  Albertus,  in  his  Observat.  Phil- 
olog.  on  the  New  Testament,  and  Hom- 
berg,  in  his  Parerga  Sacra,  have  de- 
clared for  the  sense  which  I  have  given 
to  the  words.  But  after  all,  I  must 
acknowledge  that  this  is  a  passage 
which  I  fear  will  never  be  sufficiently 
cleared  from  all  objection."  — Pearce. 

30.  And  why  stand  we  in  jeopardy 
every  hour  ?  That  is,  why  do  wo  con- 
stantly expose  our  lives,  "  if  the  dead 
rise  not  at  all  ?  "  ver.  2d.  Paul  speaks 
particularly  of  himself,  perhaps  also 
including  his  associate  apostles.  His 
argument  is  obvious.  Unless  we  have 
satisfactory  assurance  of  a  future  life, 
what  object  can  we  have  in  preaching 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  at  the  haz- 
ard of  our  lives  ?  If  there  be  no  resurrec- 
tion, common  prudence  would  require 
us  to  abandon  our  labors,  and  make  our 
peace  with  unbelievers.     See  ver.  32. 

31.  I  protest  by  your  rejoiciny,  &C. 
"  I  protest  by  ray  very  boasting  there- 
of, which  I  make  not  in  myself,  but  in 
Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord  and  Master."  — 
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32  If  after  the  manner  of  men 
I  have  fou^iit  with  beasts  atEph- 
esus,  what  advantageth  it  me,  if 


Conybeare.  "  The  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  which  is  admitted  by  all  to  be 
obscure,  is  probably,  I  protest,  or  sol- 
emnly declare,  by  the  glorying  or  ex- 
ultation which  I  have  on  your  account; 
by  all  my  ground  of  glorying  in  you; 
by  all  the  couiident  boasting  and  ex- 
pectation which  I  have  of  your  salva- 
tion." —  Burnes.  The  expression  is  a 
strong  asseveration,  in  the  form  of  an 
oath.  IT  /  die  daily.  I  am  in  con- 
stant peril  of  death.  Equivalent  to 
"in  deaths  oft,"  2  Cor.  xi.  2j. 

32.  If  after  the  manner  of  jnen,  &o. 
If,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men, 
I  have  fought,  &c.  That  is,  if  I  have 
contended  with  infuriated  men,  who  are 
often  metaphorically  styled  "  beasts." 
If  my  life  has  been  in  peril  under  cir- 
cumstances which  men  are  accustomed 
to  describe  as  contests  with  wild  beasts. 
IT  I  have  foujht  with  beasts  at  Epheaus. 
Some  commentators  understand  this 
phrase  lit^^rally,  and  suppose  that  Paul 
was  actually  exposed  to  wild  beasts  at 
Ephesus,  on  some  occasion  not  re- 
corded in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Others  understand  it  metaphorically, 
and  suppose  he  refers  to  the  circum- 
stance recorded  in  Acts  xix.  21-41, 
when  a  mob,  furious  as  savage  beasts, 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life.  That 
the  language  is  metaphorical,  and  re- 
fers to  some  such  tumult,  is  very  i:)roba- 
ble;  but  it  maybe  doubted  whether 
this  particular  "  uproar  "  occurred  be- 
fore the  date  of  this  epistle,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  written  at  Ephesus,  whence 
Paul  was  apparently  driven  by  the 
mob.  "  Against  its  being  literal,  is, 
(1)  The  improbability  of  such  a  pun- 
ishment for  Paul  as  a  Roman  citizen, 
or  of  his  escaping  fi"om  it,  had  he  been 
exposed  to  it.  (2)  The  omission  of  it 
in  Acts  xix.  9-41,  when,  if  at  all,  it 
must  have  taken  place,  and  what  is  of 
more  consequence,  in  2  Cor.  xi.  24-28, 
where  so  remarkable  a  danger  could 
hardly  have  been  passed  over.  (3)  The 
fact  that  the  tumult  of  Acts  xix.  29-41 
took  place,  not  in  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatre, but  in  the  Greek  theatre,  where 
such     exhibitions     were     not     usual. 


the  dead  rise  not?  let  us  eat  and 
drink;  for  to-morrow  we  die. 
33  Be  not  deceived  :  cvilcom- 

(4)  The  undoubted  use  of  such  words 
metaphorically,  from  the  familiarity 
of  the  image  of  the  gladiatorial  com- 
bats, as  in  ch.  iv.  9,  a  '  spectacle  to 
angels  and  men,'  appoiato'd  last;  2 
rial.  iv.  17,  '  Taat  1  may  be  saved 
from  the  mouth  of  the  lion.'  "  —  Stan- 
Icy.  Had  Paul  literally  been  exposed 
to  wild  beasts,  as  a  punishment  ii>v-  his 
devotion  to  the  gospel,  or  as  one  of  the 
trials  which  he  endured  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  miaistry,  it  is  utterly  in- 
conceivable why  he  should  omit  to 
mention  it  distinctly  in  his  general 
enumeration  of  his  labors  and  trials, 
2  Cor.  xi.  23-23.  lie  mentions  par- 
ticular instances  of  scourging  and  im- 
prisonment, of  hunger,  and  thirst,  and 
cold,  by  wiiich  his  life  was  not  in  i.a- 
minent  peril;  and  why  omit  the  most 
extreme  hazard  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed?  But  if  he  speaks  of  men 
metaphorically  as  beasts,  and  refers  to 
the  danger  of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  a 
mob,  then  this  circumstance  may  be 
easily  understood  as  included  among 
the  perils  "  among  mine  own  country- 
men, —  by  the  heathen,  —  in  the  city, 
—  in  the  wilderness."  17  What  ad- 
vantajeth  it  me,  &c.  What  benefit  can 
I  propose  to  myself  from  such  hazards  ? 
What  good  can  I  accomplish,  which 
may  be  a  source  of  comfort  to  me? 
"  If  the  dead  rise  not,"  my  preaching 
is  vain,  and  the  faith  wrought  in  my 
hearers  is  vain,  ver.  14;  in  which  case 
I  could  not  enjoy  the  consciousness 
that  I  had  benefited  others  at  the  cost 
of  so  much  pain  and  hazard  to  myself. 
Why  then  expose  myself\o  such  suler- 
ing  and  peril,  which  might  be  avoided 
by  silence  and  inactivity  ?  IT  Let  us 
eat  and  drink;  for  to-morrow  we  die. 
These  words  are  quoted  from  Isa.  xxii. 
13,  but  are  generally  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  If  there 
be  no  future  life,  it  were  well  to  make 
the  most  of  the  present;  to  enjoy  the 
greatest  degree  of  happiness  of  which 
we  are  capable,  and  avoid  pain  as  far 
as  may  be  possible.  If  death  be  a 
final  sleep,  it  is  unwise  to  precipitate 
the   event,  by  exposing   ourselves   to 
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miinications  corrupt  good  man- 
ners. 

oi  Awake  to    righteousness, 


unnecessary  danger.  Wo  may  better 
prolon;:;  life  by  the  utmost  caro  and 
circumdpoction. 

liJ.  Be  w)t  deceived.  That  is,  by 
false  taachors,  wlio  lead  you  astray 
f'njin  the  truth,  and  who  unsettle  your 
faith  in  tlio  resuriection  of  mankind. 
Wliether  the  teacliin;^  were  by  a  Jew- 
ish Sadduceo  or  b^'^  a  Urccian  philoso- 
pher, it  was  probably  urged  on  some 
plausible  pretext  or  some  philosophi- 
cal doubt,  sucli  as  the  question  to  our 
Lord,  iMatt.  xxii.  IW-'IH,  or  that  wliich 
is  mentioned  in  ver.  3'),  or  some  other 
of  kindred  character.  Against  all 
such,  tiiey  sliould  bo  on  their  guard. 
Tiie  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  not 
taught  as  a  pliilosophical  speculation; 
pliiiosophy  had  failed  to  discover  it. 
it  was  taught  as  a  i'act  of  revelation, 
connrmcd  and  demonstrated  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Ciirist;  it  should 
tliereforo  bo  embraced  through  faith, 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  "  oppositions  of 
ecieuce  falsely  so  called."  1  Tim.  vi. 
21).  IT  KvU  communicattjns  corrupt 
ffaud  manners.  The  word  rendered 
cummunicatiins  "signifies  not  only  dis- 
courses, but  every  kind  of  familiar  in- 
tercourse. And  therefore,  as  Alberti 
observes,  the  phrasy  might  bo  trans- 
lated bad  ompnny.  The  persons,  whoso 
company  tho  apostle  desired  the  Cor- 
inthians to  shun,  were  those  who  rea- 
soned against  tho  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  a  future  state."  —  Macknight. 
St.  Paul  here  quotes  a  lino  from  the 
Thais,  a  comedy  of  Menandor's:  the 
line  had  probably  passed  into  a  pro- 
verbial expression.  U'c  see  from  this 
passage,  tliat  tho  free-thinking  party 
at  (Juriiith  joined  immoral  practice 
with  their  licentious  doctrine;  and 
that  tliey  were  corrupted  by  tho  evil 
cxam[)lo  of  their  heathen  neighbors." 
—  Cjnyheare.  The  corruption,  how- 
ever, <;f  which  the  apostle  speaks,  was 
probably  of  doctrine  rather  than  of 
morals,  as  in  '2  Cor.  ii.  17,  and  es- 
pecially a  corruption  of  tho  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection,  to  which  this  whole 
chapter  is  devoted. 

34.      Awake   to   righteousness.      The 


and  sin  not;  for  some  have  not 
the  knowledge  of  God  :  1  speak 
this  to  your  shame. 

word  eKvrifjx,),  here  translated  awake,  is 
defined  to  "sober  out,  to  become  sober 
out  of  drunkenness,"  and  figuratively, 
"  to  rouse  up,  to  awako  from  a  state 
of  delusion  and  torpor."  —  Ribinaon. 
Under  tho  teaching  of  those  who 
"  knew  not  tho  Scriptures  nor  tho 
power  of  God,"  Matt.  xxii.  2J,  as  it 
also  follows  in  this  verse,  they  had 
been  mentally  intoxicated  and  besot- 
ted, so  that  they  lost  faith  in  the  res- 
urrection of  mankind,  though  continu- 
ing to  acknowledge  tho  resurrection 
of  .Jesus  Clirist,  ver.  12.  From  this 
"state  of  delusion  and  stupor"  tho 
apostlo  exhorts  them  to  arouse.  In 
tliis  verse,  as  in  ver.  33,  tiie  refercnco 
is  to  faith  rather  than  to  works.  Con- 
version from  sin  to  holiness  is  else- 
where urged;  but  the  object  here  is 
to  revive  in  the  minds  of  his  brethren 
a  living  faith  in  tho  resurrection  from 
tho  dead.  Tho  adverb,  rendered  to 
rijlUcousness  signifies  "  rightly,  justly, 
—  in  tho  right  way  as  one  ought."  — 
Robinson,  licnce  Macknijht  translates 
"  awake,  as  is  fit;  "  and  Bljomjicld, 
"awake,  as  it  is  right  you  sliould." 
IT  And  sin  nd.  The  peculiar  sin  hero 
indicated  is  that  of  opposition  or  vyilful 
blindness  to  the  truth.  See  John  iii. 
ID;  2  Tim.  iii.  8;  iv.  4.  Jieware,  lest 
ye  "  fall  into  the  errors  which  have 
been  above  adverted  to."  —  Bl/omjicld. 
Shake  oiF  tho  delusion  in  which  you 
have  been  sleei)ing,  and  no  longer  close 
your  eyes  against  tho  truth  revealed 
hom  heaven  and  demonstrated  by  tho 
resurrection  of  our  Lord.  "  Awake, 
therefore,  as  becomes  righteous  and 
good  men,  from  tho  intoxications  of 
such  wild  and  delusive  dreams  as 
these;  and  sin  not  in  supporting  or 
countenancing  doctrines  so  subversive 
of  tho  Christian  faith  and  hope."  — 
Doddridge.  IT  J'^ur  some  have  n-,t  the 
knowledge  of  God.  The  original  phrase 
is  stronger  than  the  translation.  It  is 
more  literally  rendered  by  Ilawcis, 
"  for  some  have  an  ignorance  of  God." 
They  were  not  only  destitute  of  true 
knowledge,  but  entertained  opinions 
absolutely  erroneous,  questioning  the 
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35    But  some  man  Mill  say, 
How  are  the  dead  raised  \\\)? 

power  of  God  to  raise  the  dead,  as  in 
ver.  35.  "Such  of  the  Corinthians  as 
denied  the  resurrection  and  a  future 
state  showed  great  ignorance,  both  of 
God's  character  as  moral  Governor  of 
the  world,  and  of  his  perfections,  es- 
pecially his  power  and  goodness  set 
forth  in  the  works  of  creation."  — 
Mac-cnij'ht.  To  deny  the  resurrection 
on  philosophical  grounds  betrays  an 
erroneous  c  /nception  of  divine  power. 
Matt.  xxii.  2J.  IT  I i>pe.ah  this  to  yncr 
<ihame.  The  heathen,  to  whom  this 
resurrection  has  not  been  revealed, 
have  an  excuse  for  their  ignorance 
which  will  not  avail  3^ou.  Such  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  fact  has  been  ex- 
hibited to  you,  through  the  preaching 
of  those  whose  mission  was  authenti- 
cated by  miraculous  "demonstration 
of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,"  ch.  ii.  4, 
that  your  ignorance  is  actually  dis- 
graceful. 

3o.  But  some  man  will  say,  Ico.  The 
character  of  the  questions  here  stated, 
and  answered  in  the  subsequent  verses, 
is  perspicuously  exhibited  by  Bhovi- 
jield.  "  The  apostle  now  proceeds  to 
notice  two  objections,  which  were  prob- 
ably often  urged,  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tions, to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  for,  as  Gerdesius  shows,  the 
Corinthian  adversaries,  like  cavillers 
in  general,  sought  to  overturn  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  by  puzzling 
questions.  So  here  it  is  objected  by 
way  of  interrogation,  h'jw  can  all  the 
different  parts  of  our  bodies,  which 
have  been  resolved  into  dust,  or  appar- 
ently annihilated  by  fire,  or  devoured 
by  beasts,  or  have  become  so  mingled 
with  and  converted  into  the  nature  of 
other  animals,  nay,  of  trees,  plants, 
&G.,  —  how  can  these,  after  having 
been  for  so  many  ages  thus  dissipated, 
be  at  length  united,  and  coalesce  into 
one  body  ?  If  that  bo  possible,  with 
what  kind  of  body  are  the  dead  to  rise  ? 
These  objections  the  apostle  shows  pro- 
ceed from  folly;  and  he  introduces  a 
popular  illustration  of  the  doctrine, 
derived  from  what  subsists  in  plants. 
It  is  plain,  however,  from  the  air  of 
the  words,  that,  as  Gerdesius  shows, 
18* 


and  with  what    body    do   they 


come 


the  objectors  intended,  by  the  moving 
of  questions  and  starting  of  difficulties, 
not  so  much  to  ask  the  manner  in 
which  the  resurrection  of  t;ie  body  was 
to  be  ejected,  as  (by  an  idiom  com- 
mon in  our  language)  civilly  to  deny 
its  possibility."  Similar  in  character, 
though  diierent  in  form,  was  the  ques- 
tion proposed  to  our  Lord,  Matt.  xxii. 
23-32.  Such  questions  are  often  heard 
even  now.  ^  II )V)  are  the  dead  raised 
up?  This  question  seems  to  bo  \qv- 
elled  at  the  pvssiii/ii^  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, as  the  next  is  at  its  manner,  if 
possible.  How  can  God  reorganize  t\.o 
lauman  body  after  it  has  been  c'.iemi- 
cally  decomposed,  and  its  particles 
have  returned  to  their  elementary 
condition  of  earth,  and  Avater,  and  air  ? 
llow  can  he  collect  and  rearrange  the 
particles  of  the  body,  when,  as  some- 
times occurs,  they  are  widely  scat- 
tered ?  How  can  he  suitably  arrange 
those  particles  which  may,  at  diJerent 
times,  have,  entered  into  the  composi- 
ti  jn  of  two  or  more  bodies  ?  Snch  and 
similar  questions  would  readily  occur 
to  the  philosophic  Greek,  and  they 
have  been  repeated  in  all  ages.  IT  Aiid 
iv'.th  wh:it  body  do  they  come?  Shall  it 
be  composed  of  all  the  particles  which 
at  any  time  formed  a  part  <>f  the  hu- 
man body,  or  only  of  those  which  re- 
mained at  death  ?  Shall  it  bo  aa  exact 
pattern  of  the  present  body,  or  other- 
wise ?  If  the  same,  shall  it  resemble 
the  body  in  its  youth  or  old  age,  in 
health  or  in  its  appearance  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death  ?  The  character  of  all 
such  subtle  questions,  and  the  appro- 
priate manner  of  meeting  them,  which' 
manner  was  in  fact  adopted  by  tho 
apostle,  are  clearly  stated  by  Stanley: 
"  The  difficulty,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter it  came,  arose  from  the  too  literal 
and  material  conception  of  the  resur- 
rection; and  the  apostle  answers  it  by 
pointing  out  tho  greatness  of  the 
change  Qocessarily  elected  by  death, 
and  the  consequent  impossibility  of 
transferring  cur  nc.tions  of  this  lifn  to 
that  which  is  to  come.  It  mu.-^t  there- 
fore be  borne  in  mind,  that  what  tho 
apostle  is  endeavoring  to  establish  is, 
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36  TJiou  fool,  that  which  thou 
sowest  is  not  quickened,  except 
it  die : 

37  And  that  which  thou  sow- 


not  the  identity,  but  the  change  of 
existence ;  not '  the  resurrection  of  the 
body'  (a  phrase  which  never  occurs  iu 
the  New  Testament),  but  the  i-esur- 
vection  simply."  Precisely  the  same 
course  was  adopted  by  our  Lord,  in 
his  answer  to  the  Sadducees,  Matt.  xxii. 
29-32,  showing  the  diiference  between 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  and 
of  the  future  life.  For  some  general 
remarks  on  the  resurrection,  see  note 
at  the  end  of  ch.  xvi. 

36.  Thou  fool.  "Foolish,  incon- 
siderate man."  —  Barnes,  Our  Lord 
called  the  Pharisees /ao/s,  Luke  xi.  4U, 
because  their  conduct  indicated  such 
ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  divine 
character.  So  the  apostle  here  gives 
the  same  appellation  to  those  whose 
"  ignorance  of  God,"  ver.  34,  and  of 
his  power,  was  manifested  in  such 
questions.  Sec  Matt.  xxii.  29.  The 
word  here  indicates  not  only  igno- 
rance, but  a  foolish  ignorance;  an  ig- 
norance which  an  attentive  observation 
of  what  was  constantly  passing  before 
their  eyes  might  remove.  They  ques- 
tioned thepossibility  of  a  resurrection, 
because  the  human  body  died  and  be- 
came decomposed.  Yet  they  were  ac- 
customed to  the  natural  process  of 
vegetation,  not  one  whit  less  wonder- 
ful and  indicative  of  divine  power.  If 
they  really  doubted  the  sufficiency  of 
power  in  the  one  case  while  they  con- 
stantly witnessed  it  in  the  other,  it  was 
surely  a  foolish  doubt.  IT  That  which 
thou  sowest,  &c.  The  seed  which  you 
cast  into  the  ground,  in  full  faith  and 
expectation  of  a  harvest,  dies  and  is 
decomposed,  as  one  of  the  conditions 
of  vegetation.  So  long  as  it  retains 
its  original  form  and  condition,  there 
is  no  manifestation  of  new  life.  But 
when  decomposition  commences,  the 
germ  of  life  is  quickened  and  devel- 
oped, and  a  new  body  springs  from  the 
old.  As  in  parables,  so  in  this  illus- 
tration, we  are  not  to  seek  an  exact 
correspondence  in  every  particular. 
The   leading  idea,  which  is  the  only 


est,  thou  sowest  not  that  body 
that  shall  be,  but  iDare  grain,  it 
may  chance  of  wheat,  or  of  some 
other  grain : 

one  of  essential  importance,  is  that 
there  is  such  an  analogy  between  the 
resurrection  and  the  ordinary  process 
of  vegetation,  that  this  objection 
against  the  one  would  bo  equally 
strong  against  the  other;  and  that 
while  it  is  known  to  be  without  foun- 
dation in  regard  to  the  one,  it  is  sheer 
foll}^  to  urge  it  in  regard  to  the  other. 
In  both  cases,  the  death  and  decompo- 
sition of  the  old  organization  attends 
the  development  of  the  new.  If  the 
process  of  vegetation  had  never  been 
witnessed,  it  would  appear  as  wonder- 
ful and  improbable  as  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  and  equally  beyond  the 
reach  of  divine  power. 

37.  And  that  which  thou  sowest,  &g. 
The  seed,  of  whatever  kind.  Some 
understand  this  verse  as  a  continuation 
of  the  reply  to  the  first  objection, 
namely,  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a 
resurrection;  but  others,  with  appar- 
ently better  reason,  regard  it  as  an 
answer  to  the  second  objection,  in  re- 
gard to  its  inanncr;  "  with  what  body 
do  they  come?"  IT  Thiu  sowest  not 
that  body  that  shall  be,  &c.  The  seed 
sown  is  not  raised  up  again  bodily,  in 
precisely  the  same  form,  with  the  ex- 
act number  of  its  original  particles,  no 
less  and  no  more.  The  plant  which 
springs  up  has  an  essential  connection 
with  the  seed  sown,  yet  is  in  many  re- 
spects far  different  from  it.  "  Bare 
grain,"  the  naked  seed,  whether  "  of 
wheat  or  of  some  other  grain,"  is  cast 
into  the  ground  and  is  decomposed. 
But  this  "  is  not  that  body  that  shall 
be,"  consisting  of  roots,  stalks,  leaves, 
blossoms,  and  fruit.  A  great  change  is 
wrought.  While,  in  one  respect,  there 
is  an  inseparable  connection  between 
the  two,  to  a  certain  extent  identifying 
them,  there  is  yet  a  marvellous  diJer- 
ence  between  them,  both  in  form  and 
substance. 

38.  But  God  givcth  it  a  body,  <tc. 
God  organizes  the  i)laut  which  springs 
up.  Though  the  original  organization 
be  decomposed,  and  few  of  its  parti- 
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38  But  God  givetli  it  a  body 
as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and  to 
every  seed  his  own  body. 

39  All  flesh  is  not  the  same 
flesh :  but  there  is  one  kind  of 
flesh  of  men,  another  flesh  of 
beasts,  another  of  fishes,  and 
another  of  birds. 


cles  pass  into  the  new,  yet  the  new 
organization  becomes  perfect  by  the 
divine  energy,  operating  through  what 
are  styled  natural  laws.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  through  what- 
ever instrumentalities  results  are  ac- 
complished, the  power  or  moving  force 
must  be  traced  ultimately  to  God,  as 
its  original  source.  IT  As  it  hath 
pleased  him.  The  infinite  diversity  in 
the  forms  of  plants  was  established  by 
the  Creator  of  all,  according  to  his 
own  good  pleasure.  17  And  to  every 
seed  his  own  body.  The  body  appro- 
priate to  its  kind.  Wheat  does  not 
produce  rye;  nor  oats,  barley.  Each 
produces  its  own  kind.  However  dif- 
ferent in  form  "  the  body  that  shall 
be  "  may  be  from  "  that  which  thou 
sowest,"  ver.  37,  it  is  nevertheless  ap- 
propriate to  it,  kindred  in  character, 
and  essentially  connected  with  it. 

39.  All  flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh. 
Not  only  is  there  such  a  diversity  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  there  are 
also  diferences  of  organization  among 
animals.  These  dilferfrom  each  other 
in  form,  and  in  some  of  their  qualities ; 
yet  they  are  composed  of  essentially 
the  same  elements.  Each  is  fitted  for 
the  special  condition  assigned  to  it. 
Whether  designed  to  live  on  the  land, 
or  in  the  water,  or  in  the  air,  the  or- 
ganization is  adapted  to  its  proper 
place.  And  in  each  class,  there  is 
great  variety,  from  the  stupid  shell- 
fish to  the  half-reasoning  elephant  (not 
to  speak  of  man),  and  from  the  most 
loathsome  reptile  to  the  most  perfect 
and  beautiful  animal  form.  The  argu- 
ment is,  if  God  can  give  such  variety 
of  form  to  animals  constituted  of  es- 
sentially the  same  elements,  can  he  not 
as  easily  give  a  new  and  perfect  form 
in  the  resurrection  ?  Has  he  entirely 
exhausted  his  creative  or  his  fashioning 
power  ? 


40  Tliere  are  also  celestial 
bodies,  and  bodies  terrestrial : 
but  the  glory  of  the  celestial  is 
one,  and  the  glory  of  the  terres- 
trial is  anotlier. 

41  There  is  one  glory  of  the 
sun,  and  another  glory  of  the 
moon,  and  another  glory  of  the 

40.  There  are  also  celestial  bodies, 
and  bodies  terrestrial,  &c.  By  celes- 
tial bodies  the  apostle  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  refer  to  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars;  and  by  bodies  terrestrial,  to 
the  various  material  forms  on  earth, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate.  Some, 
however,  suppose  the  reference  is  to 
men  exclusively,  distinguished  as  to 
their  present  and  future  forms.  The 
general  idea  is  sufficiently  plain.  Forms 
are  infinitely  diversified,  both  on  earth 
and  in  the  visible  heavens;  and  all 
these  dilTer  in  comparative  glory. 

41.  There  is  one  (jlory  of  the  sun,  &c. 
The  glory  or  splendor  of  the  sun  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  moon ;  the  moon  out- 
shines the  stars;  and  of  the  stars,  some 
are  brighter  than  others.  Among  these 
heavenly  bodies  a  diiference  is  per- 
ceivable, similar  to  that  by  which 
earthly  bodies  arc  distinguished.  The 
implied  argument  in  ver.  3J-41  is 
well  stated  hj  Bloomfield:  "In  this 
passage,  the  apostle,  proceeding  in  his 
confutation  of  the  objections  of  his 
adversaries  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
bodies  to  be  raised,  employs  an  illus- 
tration of  what  he  has  been  saying, 
and  that  by  similitude.  His  main 
purpose  is  to  inculcate,  directly  and 
expressly,  the  important  truth  which, 
at  ver.  37,  38,  he  had  only  intimated, 
as  it  were  by  implication;  namely, 
that  the  raised  body,  though  in  all 
essential  points  the  same  with  the  body 
buried,  would  be  very  diiTcrent  and  far 
more  excellent.  Accordingly  the  argu- 
ment is  this:  that  is,  throughout  the 
whole  works  of  the  creation,  whether 
earthly,  or  heavenly,  animate  or  inani- 
mate, a  great  diJerence  subsists  be- 
tween the  bodies  of  one  class,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  another  class,  and 
even  those  of  the  same  class  dlTeriug 
widely;  such,  ver.  42,  will  bo  the  case 
here;  so  will  be  the  difference,  at  tho 
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stars ;  for  one  star  difFereth  from 
another  star  in  glory. 

42  So  also  is  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.     It  is  sown  in  cor- 

resurrectioD,  between  the  bodies  which 
shall  arise,  as  compared  with  those  that 
were  committed  to  the  earth."  In  re- 
gard to  the  dilerence  in  glory  between 
the  several  heavenly  bodies  mentioned, 
"  Calvin  has  very  judiciously  remarked 
that  the  scope  of  the  apostle's  ar;j;u- 
ment  was  not  to  show  that,  according 
to  the  degree  of  sanctiflcation  attained 
by  individual  believers,  the  character 
of  their  glorified  body  and  the  degree 
of  its  glorification  would  vary;  he  in- 
tended only  to  express  the  di  Jerence  be- 
tween the  body  of  the  resurrection  and 
this  contemptible  body." —  Olahausen. 
42.  Sj  also  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  In  like  manner.  The  refer- 
ence, as  is  manifest  from  the  fullowing 
phraseology,  is  particularly  to  ver. 
30-38,  and  more  generally  to  ver. 
3J-41.  As  the  grain,  cast  into  the 
earth  does  not  utterly  perish,  though 
its  particles  be  decomposed,  but  the 
germ  of  life  is  preserved,  and  quick- 
ened, and  springs  up  clothed  in  a  more 
glorious  form,  so  also  ia  the  resurrec- 
tion the  spiritual  body  shall  bo  far 
more  glorious  than  the  natural  bod}'. 
The  same  God  who  is  able  to  organize 
all  variety  of  bodies  in  the  visible 
universe  is  also  able  to  clothe  his  chil- 
dren in  appropriate  bodies  in  the  res- 
urrection. IT  It  is  sown  in  corruption. 
The  verbs,  rendered  sown  and  raised,  in 
ver.  4'2-4I,  have  no  expressed  nomina- 
tive; nor  is  it  easy  to  select  any  one 
word  which  will  fully  express  the 
idea,  which  I  take  to  bo  this:  the 
natural  body  dies,  and  a  spiritual  body 
is  raised  in  a  more  glorious  condition. 
"  Tliis  indeterminate  meaning  is  best 
rendered,  '  There  is  a  sowing,'  '  There 
is  a  raising.'  Throughout  this  parallel, 
the  imago  of  tho  verb  is  taken  from 
the  seed;  the  image  of  tho  substantives 
is  taken  from  tho  variety  of  visible 
organizations."  —  Stanley.  Tho  natu- 
ral body  is  corruptible,  liable  to  decay, 
in  a  state  of  corruption.  Such  is  the 
body  which  dies,  or,  according  to  tho 
metaphor  in  the  text,  is  sown.     IT  It 


raption,  it  is  raised  in  incorrup- 
tion  : 

43  It  is   sown  in  dishonour, 
it  is  raised  in  glory :  it  is  sown 


is  raised  in  incorruption.  The  spiritual 
body  shall  be  incorruptible,  no  more 
liable  to  decay  or  death.  "  Neither 
can  they  die  any  more,"  is  the  declara- 
tion of  our  Lord,  Luke  xx.  30.  This, 
then,  is  one  characteristic  of  the  spir- 
itual body,  in  which  it  is  diferent 
from  the  natural  body.  It  shall  be 
free  from  mortality  and  all  its  ills. 
That  God  caji  thus  change  the  form,  or 
fashion  a  more  excellent  body,  is  shown 
in  ver.  37,  38:  it  is  here  asserted  that 
he  will  do  it. 

43.  It  is  sown  in  dishonor.  Most 
commentators  suppose  the  apostle  re- 
fers to  the  condition  of  the  body  after 
death,  when  it  becomes  offensive  and 
loathsome  through  putrefaction.  I 
think,  however,  lie  rather  refers  to  its 
condition  while  living,  being  the  seat 
of  sinful  passions,  and  of  tho  tempta- 
tions which  arise  from  the  bodily  appe- 
tites and  propensities.  See  note  on 
itom.  vi.  G.  The  apostle  declares  the 
body  to  be  dishonored  by  sin,  Horn.  i. 
24.  And  in  reference  to  the  dishonor 
of  the  body  as  tho  seat  of  sinful  pas- 
sions as  well  as  the  instrument  through 
which  they  are  manifested,  I  suppose  he 
styles  it  a  vUe  body  in  a  kindred  pas- 
sage: "The  Lord  .Jesus  Christ  —  shall 
change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  bo 
fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body." 
Phil.  iii.  20,  21.  Such  is  t!io  natural 
body  which  dies.  IT  It  is  raised  in 
ylory.  In  honor,  as  contrasted  with 
tho  dishonor  of  the  natural  body.  Tho 
spiritual  body  shall  be  freo  from  sin, 
and  consequently  glorious.  "  The 
word  glory  means  dignity,  splendor, 
honor,  excellence,  perfection;  and  is 
here  used  as  dctioting  the  combination 
of  all  those  things  which  shall  rescue 
it  from  ignominy  and  disgrace."  — 
Barnes.  IT  It  is  sown  in  V)eakness.  Tho 
natural  body  is  weak,  subject  to  mani- 
fold infirmities  and  diseases,  and  in- 
capable of  successfully  resisting  not 
merely  tho  inroads  constantly  mado 
upon  it  by  sickness  or  outward  injuries, 
but  its  own  inherent  tendency  to  de- 
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in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in 
pov('^er : 

4J:  It  is  sown  a  natural  body, 

cay,  which  surely  terminates  in  death, 
if  not  anticipated  by  some  other  cause. 
IT  It  is  raised  in  power.  The  spiritual 
body  is  powerful,  because  not  subject 
to  the  infirmities  through  which  the 
natural  body  is  weak;  "  no  more  lia- 
ble to  weakness,  through  labor;  decay, 
by  age;  wasting,  by  disease;  and  dis- 
solution, by  death." — Clarke. 

44.  It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  &c. 
"  A  natural  body,  (T^jxa  \jjvxikov,  is,  as 
the  name  implies,  not  simply  the  dead 
■fcorpse,  but  'a  body  animated  by  the 
principle  of  animal  life;  '  according  to 
the  threefold  division  of  human  nature 
taken  by  St.  Paul  partly  from  the  Ar- 
ristotelian  phraseology,  partly  from 
the  new  ideas  of  Christianity.  See  1 
Thess.  V.  23.  The  expression  here  is 
introduced  to  explain  the  contrast  with 
the  *  spiritual  body,'  aioixa  nv^vixaTiKov, 
or  '  the  organization  which  is  animated 
by  the  Divine  life  breathed  into  it  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.' "  —  Stanley.  "  This 
word  natural  denotes  properly  that 
which  is  endowed  with  aniinal  life, 
having  breath  or  vitality.  The  word 
from  which  it  is  derived  {x^xn)  ^^- 
notes  properly  the  breatli;  vital 
breath;  the  soul,  as  the  vital  princi- 
ple; the  animal  soul,  or  the  vital 
spirit;  the  soul,  as  the  seat  of  the  sen- 
tient desires,  passions,  and  propensi- 
ties; and  then  a  living  thing,  an  ani- 
mal. It  may  be  applied  to  any  animal, 
or  any  living  thing,  whether  brutes  or 
men.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  soul 
or  spirit  (Ti/eu/xa)  inasmuch  as  that 
more  commonly  denotes  the  rational 
spirit,  the  immortal  soul,  that  which 
thinks,  reasons,  reflects,"  &c.  —  Barnes. 
"  By  an  animal  body  the  Greek  com- 
mentators understood  a  body,  to  the 
animation  of  which  the  presence  of  an 
animal  soul  is  necessary;  and  by  a 
spiritual  body,  a  body  of  so  fine  a  con- 
texture, that  it  will  be  supported 
merely  by  the  presence  of  our  rational 
spirit.  In  any  other  sense,  a  spiritual 
body  seems  a  contradiction  in  terms." — 
Maclmi'jht.  The  general  idea,  embraced 
in  this  contrast,  appears  to  bo  this: 
the  rational  soul,  what  properly  con- 


it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body. 
There  is  a  natural  body,  and 
there  is  a  spiritual  body. 

stitutes  the  individual,  now  dwells  in 
a  body  endowed  with  animal  functions 
only,  such  as  ai'e  common  to  other  ani- 
mals, and  subject  to  all  the  wants,  in- 
firmities, inconveniences,  diseases,  and 
to  the  final  dissolution,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  animal  creation 
generally;  in  the  resurrection,  the 
rational  soul  shall  be  clothed  with  a 
body  of  far  different  organization,  free 
from  the  imperfections  which  inhere 
in  the  natural  body,  permanent  and 
indestructible,  similar  to  the  bodies  of 
angels.  Luke  xx.  3().  Such  is  the 
change  wrought  by  the  resurrection, 
transforming  our  "  vile  body "  into 
the  likeness  of  Christ's  glorious  body. 
Phil.  ii.  21.  "  The  natural  body  is  an 
organism  fitted  for  the  development 
and  action  of  the  animal  man;  the 
spiritual  body  is  an  organism  fitted 
for  the  development  and  action  of  the 
spiritual  nature ;  and  the  spiritual  body 
holds  to  the  natural  body  a  relation 
which  is  emblemed  by  that  which  the 
most  glorious  of  nature's  forms  bears 
to  the  seed  from  which  it  springs."  — 
Thorn.  Thus,  as  the  seed  sown  is  "  not 
that  body  that  shall  be,"  ver.  37,  but 
contains  a  germ  of  life  which  shall 
be  developed  in  a  more  glorious  form,  so 
the  body  which  dies  is  not  precisely  the 
body  with  which  men  "come"  in  the 
resurrection,  ver.  3),  but  it  is  inhab- 
ited by  a  rational  spirit  which  shall  bo 
clothed  in  a  more  glorious  form.  By 
these  several  contrasts,  ver.  42-44,  ex- 
hibiting the  vast  circumstantial  diifer- 
ence  between  the  body  which  dies  and 
the  body  which  exists  in  the  resurrec- 
tion, though  a  substantial  identity  re- 
main, like  that  between  the  "bare 
grain "  and  the  springing  plant,  the 
apostle  effectually  silenced  all  objec- 
tions founded  on  the  supposed  difficulty 
of  rearranging  the  widely-scattered 
particles  of  matter.  See  note  on  ver. 
35.  IT  There  is  a  natural  body,  &c. 
This  is  an  emphatic  reiteration  of  what 
has  already  beeu  stated.  ilaving 
asserted  the  transformation  to  be 
wrought,  the  apostle  asserts  that  the 
spiritual  body  actually  exists,  no  less 
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45  And  so  it  is  written, 
The  first  man  Adam  was 
made  a  living  soul ;  the  last 
Adam  was  made  a  quickening* 
spirit. 


than  the  natural.  The  natural  body 
was  manifest  to  all ;  the  spiritual  vras 
revealed,  and  might  bo  confidently  ex- 
pected. 

43.  Aiid  s)  it  is  written.  See  Gen. 
ii.  7.  The  first  part  of  the  verso  is 
quoted,  with  aa  addition  of  the  words 
first  and  Adam.  ^  The  first  man  Adam 
was  midc  a  livinj  soul.  He  was  cou- 
stitutod  a  living  creature;  an  ani- 
mated being;  aporson  enjoying  animal 
life.  The  word  i^^x'i  ^^^i'*^  rendered  soul 
ordinarily  denotes  natural  life,  "  the 
vital  breath,  Lat.  ani/na,  life,  through 
which  the  body  lives  and  feels,  that  is, 
the  principle  of  life  manifested  in  the 
breath;  "  and  hence  in  a  concrete 
form,  "a  living  thing,  an  animal."  — 
Robinson.  See  nota  on  Matt.  xvi.  26. 
"  This  is  precisely  the  idea  which  Paul 
uses  here,  that  the  first  man  was  made 
an  animated  being,  by  having  breathed 
into  him  the  breath  of  life.  Gen.  ii.  7, 
and  that  it  is  the  image  of  this  ani- 
mated or  vital  being  which  wo  bear, 
ver.  48.  Neither  Moses  nor  Paul  deny 
that,  in  addition  to  this,  man  was  en- 
dowed with  a  ratiimal  soul,  an  immor- 
tal nature;  but  that  is  not  the  idea 
which  they  present  in  the  passage  in 
Genesis  which  Paul  quotes."  —  Barnes. 
Adam  is  here  put  as  the  representative 
of  the  existence  of  the  animal  body,  or 
natural  body,  as  he  is  also  as  the  i-ep- 
resentativo  of  its  death,  in  ver.  22. 
IT  The  last  Adam  was  made  a  quiclcrn- 
inj  spirit.  This  is  the  only  place  in 
the  New  Testament  where  Christ  is 
denominated  Adam ;  but  the  two  are 
elsewhere  compared,  Christ  being  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  human  race  as 
Adam  was  its  natural  head,  and  the 
medium  through  whom  riciier  blessings 
are  bestowed  tlian  were  forfeited  by 
Adam.  So  here,  as  Adam  is  put  as 
the  representative  of  human  mortality, 
Christ  is  put  as  the  representative  of 
immortal  life,  ver.  22.  Adam  was 
an  animated  being,  subject  to  death. 
Christ  is  a  life-giving    Spirit,   both  i 


46  Howbeit  that  loas  not  first 
which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which 
is  natural;  and  afterward  that 
which  is  spiritual. 

47  The  first   man  is   of  the 

possessing  and  communicating  life; 
not  merely  a  Spirit  enjoying  life,  but 
a  Spirit  giving  life  to  others.  Our 
Lord  is  often  represented  as  the 
medium  through  whom  spiritual  life, 
moral  life,  divine  life,  the  life  of  holi- 
ness, is  communicated  to  men.  JJut 
the  apostle  hero  speaks  of  the  life-giv- 
ing spirit,  in  contrast  with  the  perish- 
ing nature  of  the  first  Adam;  the 
representative  of  immortal  spiritual 
bodies,  in  contrast  with  the  mortal 
animal  body  of  Adam. 

4G.  IJjwbcit  that  was  not  first,  &G. 
The  apostle  here  speaks  of  priority, 
not  of  existence,  but  of  bodily  mani- 
festation. He  docs  not  say  that  Adam 
existed  before  Carist;  but  that  the 
animal  body  of  Adam  was  manifested, 
as  the  sample  of  a  mortal  existence, 
before  the  spiritual  body  of  Christ  was 
manifested,  as  a  sample  of  immortal 
existence.  According  to  the  estab- 
lished order,  mankind  must  first  bear 
the  image  of  the  earthy,  before 
being  transformed  into  the  image  of 
the  heavenly,  ver.  4'J.  The  reference 
is  to  ver.  44,  rather  than  to  ver.  45. 

47.  The  first  man.  Equivalent  to 
"the  first  man,  Adam,"  ver.  45.  IT  Is 
of  the  earth,  earthy.  Such  was  the 
character  of  the  first  created  natural 
body,  and  such  remains  the  chax'acter 
of  all  bodies  made  in  its  image.  The 
original  expresses  the  perishable  na- 
ture of  the  animal  body  more  em- 
phatically than  the  translation;  the 
word  rendered  earthy  indicates  the 
"  dust  of  the  ground"  from  which  the 
body  was  formed,  Gen.  ii.  7.  See  also 
Gen.  iii.  10.  Such  a  body  is  necessa- 
rily frail  and  mortal,  according  to  the 
established  laws  of  nature,  which, 
however,  is  but  another  phrase  to  de- 
note the  laws  of  God.  IT  The  second 
man.  Unquestionably  meaning  Christ, 
as  in  ver.  45.  Tiie  second  man,  being 
a  type  of  the  universal  spiritual  con- 
dition of  mankind,  as  the  first  man 
was  a  typo  or  sample  of  their  univer- 
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earth,  earthy:  the  second  man 
is  the  Lord  from  heaven. 

48  As  is  the  earth}^  such  a7^e 
they  also  that  are  earthy :  and 


sal  natural  condition.  IT  The  Lord 
from  heaven.  Many  ancient  MSS. 
omit  the  word  rendered  Lord,  and  the 
Vulgate  has,  "the  second  man  from 
heaven  is  heavenly."  This  forms  a 
more  perfect  contrast  with  the  former 
clause,  yet  the  sense  remains  essen- 
tially the  same,  whether  the  word 
"  Lord"  be  retained  or  rejected,  as  the 
reference  to  Christ  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious. "  Although  this  need  not  im- 
ply more  than  our  Lord's  divine  origin 
generally,  as  in  John  iii.  13,  yet  the 
precision  of  the  contrast  seems  to  point 
to  something  more  particular,  as,  for 
example,  his  miraculous  birth;  unless, 
indeed,  it  refers  to  the  heavenly  organ- 
ization assumed  by  him  since  his  resur- 
rection." —  Stanley.  The  principal 
idea,  however,  designed  to  be  embraced 
in  this  verse,  as  it  may  be  gathered 
fi'om  the  context,  seems  to  be  this:  — 
As  the  fii'st  man,  Adam,  was  of  earthly 
origin,  and  was  clothed  with  a  body 
formed  of  the  "  dust  of  the  ground," 
a  natural  body,  fitted  to  his  earthly 
condition,  so  Christ,  being  of  heavenly 
origin,  was  clothed  with  a  spiritual 
body,  fitted  to  his  heavenly  condition. 
48.  As  is  the  earthy,  such  are  they 
also,  &G.  All  the  descendants  of 
Adam,  the  "  earthy  "  man,  partake  of 
his  nature;  they  ai'o  in  like  condition ; 
they  dwell  in  "earthy,"  corruptible 
bodies,  natural  bodies,  bodies  subject 
to  infirmity,  passion,  and  death.  If  And 
as  is  the  heavenly,  such  are  they  also, 
Sea.  All  men,  being  raised  in  Christ, 
ver.  22,  shall  partake  of  his  nature, 
become  like  him,  ver.  49,  and  be 
clothed  in  bodies  resembling  his  glo- 
rious body.  See  Phil.  iii.  21.  It  may 
be  observed  that,  in  the  Greek,  no 
verb  is  found  in  this  verse.  A  literal 
translation  is,  "  as  the  earthy,  such 
also  the  earthy;  and  as  the  heavenly, 
such  also  the  heavenly."  Our  trans- 
lators inserted  verbs,  all  in  the  present 
tense:  others,  with  equally  good  right, 
have  inserted  other  words:  "Such  a 
body  as  Adam  himself  had,  such  have 


as  is  the  heavenly,  such  are  they 
also  that  are  heavenly. 

49  And  as  we  have  borne  the 
image  of  the   earthy,  Ave  shall 


all  we  mortal  men;  and  such  a  body 
as  Christ  now  hath,  such  shall  we  that 
live  like  him,  accoi'ding  to  his  exam- 
ple and  precept,  have  at  the  resurrec- 
tion." —  Hammond. 

49.  And  as  we  have  borne  the  image 
of  the  earthy,  &c.  In  this  verse,  the 
apostle  asserts,  concerning  all,  what 
he  describes  in  ver.  48.  He  there  says 
that  all  who  ai'o  earthy  resemble  the 
first  earthy  man;  and  that  all  the 
heavenly  shall  resemble  the  heavenly 
man,  Christ  Jesus.  He  here  applies 
that  description  to  all  men;  for  all 
die,  and  all  live  again,  ver.  22.  All 
who  have  lived  "  have  borne  the  image 
of  the  earthy,"  and  all  who  may  here- 
after live  on  earth  will  bear  the  same 
image.  All  who  "  shall  bo  made 
alive  "  "  shall  also  bear  the  image  of 
the  heavenly;  "  and  the  resurrection 
shall  be  as  extensive  and  as  universal 
as  death,  ver.  22;  else  how  shall  death 
be  destroyed  and  swallowed  up  in  vic- 
tory ?  ver.  26,  54.  "  And  as  we  have 
borne  and  do  bear  in  our  bodies  the 
image  or  characteristics  of  the  earthy 
iuan,  Adam,  namely,  in  frailty,  sin, 
sorrow,  and  death :  so  shall  we,  at  the 
resurrection,  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
heavenly  man,  Christ,  resembling  him 
in  our  glorified  and  immortal  frames." 

—  Bloom  field.  "And  as  our  first  body 
partakes  of  all  the  qualities  of  its 
earthly  parentage,  our  second  body, 
depositing  all  its  weakness  and  infir- 
mities, shall  bo  arrayed  in  all  the  glo- 
rious qualities  of   its  heavenly  one." 

—  Gilpin.  Probably  the  apostle's 
chief  design  here  was  to  exhibit  the 
di  Jerence  between  the  "  natural  body  " 
and  the  "spiritual  body,"  the  body 
which  now  is  and  the  body  with  which 
we  shall  be  invested  in  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  but  certain  other  very  important 
facts  are  involved  in  his  language. 
This  is  clearly  perceived  by  Barnes, 
who  says:  "  The  argument  here  is,  that 
the  connection  which  is  formed  be- 
tween the  believer  and  the  Saviour  is 
as  close  as  that  which  subsisted  be- 
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also  bear  the  image  of  the  heav- 
en h*. 

tween  him  and  Adam;  and  as  that 
connection  with  Adam  involved  the 
certainty  that  he  would  bo  subjected 
to  pain,  sin,  sickness,  and  death,  so 
the  connection  with  Christ  involves  the 
certainty  that  he  will,  like  him,  be 
free  from  sin,  sickness,  pain,  and  death, 
and  like  him  will  have  a  body  that  is 
pure,  incorruptible,  and  immortal." 
As  all  enmity  is  to  be  eradicated  from 
the  universe,  and  all  intelligent  beings 
brought  into  a  state  of  cordial  subjec- 
tion before  Christ  surrenders  his  king- 
dom, ver.  24-28,  we  can  scarcely  sup- 
pose that  any  will  then  remain  in 
unbelief.  AVe  may  rather  confidently 
trust  that  as  all  dwell  in  natural  bodies 
on  the  earth,  so  in  the  resurrection 
shall  all  be  invested  with  spiritual 
bodies,  and  be  made  joint-partakers  of 
the  benefits  resulting  from  such  a  glo- 
rious change.  Such  is  certainly  the 
obvious  idea  running  through  this 
whole  description  of  the  resurrection. 
See  note  at  the  end  of  ch.  xvi. 

50.  N)W  this  I  say,  brethren,  &c. 
The  general  meaning  and  object  of  the 
language  in  this  verso  is  well  stated 
bj'  Locke:  "This  I  say  to  you,  breth- 
ren, to  satisfy  those  that  ask,  '  with 
what  bodies  the  dead  shall  come  ? ' 
that  we  shall  not  at  the  resurrection 
have  such  bodies  as  we  have  now ;  for 
flesh  and  blood  cannot  eater  into  the 
kingdom  which  the  saints  shall  inherit 
in  heaven;  nor  are  such  fleeting,  cor- 
ruptible things,  as  our  present  bodies 
arc,  fitted  to  that  state  of  immutable 
incorruptibility."  This  is  one  of  the 
very  few  ])assages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, if  indeed  it  be  not  the  only  one, 
in  which  the  phrase  "  kingdom  of 
God"  clearly  indicates  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  future  life.  Ordina- 
rily, kingdom  of  God,  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  the  kingdom  simply,  de- 
note a  state  of  things  on  the  earth, 
popularly  styled  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion. See  note  on  Matt.  iii.  2.  At 
the  resurrection,  when  Christ  surren- 
ders his  delegated  authority,  God  be- 
comes "all  in  all,"  exercises  his  au- 
thorit}'  without  the  intervention  of  any 
subordinate  ruler,   and  the  spiritual 


50  Now  this  I  say,  iDrethren, 
that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  in- 


universe  becomes  emphatically  "the 
kingdom  of  God,"  ver.  24-28.  IT  Flesh 
and  blcod.  This  phrase  denotes  the 
present  condition  of  the  human  body. 
The  ancient  commentators  understood 
it  to  indicate  the  sinful  passions  of 
men;  but  by  the  moderns  this  inter- 
pretation is  almost  universally  re- 
jected. The  apostle  is  not  here  dis- 
cussing the  moral  character  of  man- 
kind, except  by  implication ;  the  man- 
ner of  the  resurrection,  "  with  what 
body  they  come,"  is  his  special  theme. 
And  he  here  declares  the  great  fact 
that  the  animal  body  is  not  fitted  for 
a  purely  spiritual  existence.  IT  Can 
not  inherit.  Cannot  enjoy;  cannot  en- 
ter into  possession.  The  joys  of  the 
future  life,  as  well  as  spiritual  bless- 
ings in  the  present,  are  represented  as 
an  inheritance,  and  mankind  as  heirs. 
Rom.  viii.  17;  Eph.  i.  11,  14;  1  Pet. 
i.  4.  IT  The  Idwjdom  of  God.  The 
spiritual  existence ;  the  state  of  purity 
and  glory  in  the  future  life;  in  one 
word,  heaven;  where  God  reigns  for- 
ever in  undivided  glory,  over  a  uni- 
verse of  willing  and  obedient  subjects. 
If  Neither  doth  corruption  inherit  incor- 
ruption.  Rather,  neither  can  corrup- 
tion inherit  incorruption.  The  denial 
is  as  absolute  as  in  the  preceding  clause. 
That  which  is  in  its  own  nature  subject 
to  corruption  and  dissolution  is  not 
adapted  to  a  spiritual  incorruptible 
condition,  and  cannot  attain  it  until  it 
shall  undergo  a  change,  such  as  is 
described  in  the  foregoing  verses.  The 
words  "  are  exegetical  of  the  preced- 
ing: It  is  not  possible,  I  say,  for  these 
fleshl}',  corruptible,  and  mortal  frames 
to  enjoy  a  place  fitted  for  incorrupti- 
ble and  immortal  beings." —  Bloom- 
field.  The  reason  of  this  impossibility 
the  apostle  does  not  state;  but  he  does 
state  the  fact;  and  this  was  all  which 
was  necessary  to  his  purpose,  namely, 
to  show  that  the  objections  in  ver.  3.3, 
to  which  ho  replies,  were  founded  on 
an  erroneous  conception  of  the  future 
life,  like  that  of  the  Sadducees,  Matt, 
xxii.  21),  30.  The  seed  sown  is  not 
precisely  the  body  that  shall  be,  ver. 
37;  nor  is  the  "  natural  body  "  which 
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herit  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  nei- 
ther doth  coiTUiotion  inherit  in- 
coiTuption. 

51  Behold,  I  shew  yon  a  mj's- 

dies  precisely  the  "spiritual  body"  of 
the  resurrection.  All  abstruse  and 
puzzling  questions,  therefore,  concern- 
ing the  disposition  of  certain  particles 
of  matter  are  as  impertinent  and 
groundless  as  those  concerning  the 
relative  claims  of  seven  husbands  to 
the  same  wife,  proposed  by  the  Sad- 
ducees. 

51.  In  the  previous  verses,  I  ap- 
prehend, the  apostle  completes  his 
description  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  He  here  enters  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  new  subject,  intimately 
connected  with  the  other,  yet  different, 
and  heretofore  a  "mystery,"  or  a  doc- 
trine not  known  to  the  Corinthians. 
Paul  had  previously  preached  to  them 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  but,  as 
it  would  seem,  he  now,  for  the  first 
time,  describes  to  them  the  change 
which  shall  pass  upon  the  living,  who 
"  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the 
Lord."  1  Thes.  iv.  15.  if  Behold,  I 
shew  you  a  mystery.  I  announce  to  you 
a  fact  which  you  have  not  heretofore 
known.  This  is  the  scriptural  sense 
of  mystery;  not  a  truth  unintelligible 
when  known,  but  a  truth  previously 
hidden  and  concealed.  See  note  on 
ch.  ii.  7.  Generally,  in  the  Scriptures, 
it  indicates  a  truth  which  human  rea- 
son has  not  only  not  ascertained,  but 
is  incapable  of  ascertaining;  at  the 
same  time,  a  truth  easily  compre- 
hended and  understood  when  revealed. 
Such  is  its  meaning  here.  Human 
reason  had  never  conceived  such  a 
change  as  the  apostle  makes  known 
by  revelation;  yet  when  it  was  made 
known,  it  might  be  grasped  by  the 
reason,  and  perceived  to  remove  en- 
tirely the  objections  which  bad  been 
urged  against  a  future  life.  IT  We 
shall  not  all  sleep.  We  shall  not  all 
die.  Speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  human  race,  or  as  a  member  of 
the  great  human  family,  Paul  says, 
we  shall  not  indeed  all  die,  thus  qual- 
ifying the  declaration  in  ver.  22,  that 
death  reigns  over  all  men.  Those 
who  shall  be  living  "at  the  last 
19 


tery ;  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but 
we  shall  all  be  changed, 

52  In  a  moment,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trmiip  : 


trump,"  ver.  52,  will  form  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  Yet  this 
exception,  as  he  proceeds  to  say,  will 
be  rather  in  form  than  in  substance; 
for  substantially  the  same  change  will 
pass  upon  all  men  without  exception. 
IT  But  we  shall  all  be  changed.  Though 
some  should  not  die,  yet  they  must 
undergo  a  change  equivalent  to  that 
which  is  wrought  on  others  through 
death  and  the  resuri-ection.  Inas- 
much as  "flesh  and  blood"  cannot 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  neither 
doth  corrujotion  inherit  incorruption," 
ver.  50,  it  follows  that  "  all  must  be 
changed  "  as  the  condition  of  entering 
upon  that  glorious  inheritance.  The 
"change"  is  indispensable  to  all,  in 
whatever  manner  wrought,  and  at 
whatever  time;  so  that  whether  men 
die  and  are  raised,  which  is  the  gen- 
eral fact,  or  whether  they  be  found 
living  and  "be  caught  up — to  meet 
the  Lord  in  the  air,"  1  Thess.  iv.  17, 
which  is  the  exceptional  fact,  they  will 
enter  the  futui'e  Ufc  in  a  like  condi- 
tion, in  incorruption,  glory,  and  power, 
and  invested  with  spiritual  bodies, 
ver.  42-44. 

52.  In  a  moment.  Literally,  in  an 
atom,  ar6ij.(j);  "  uncut,  not  to  be  cut,  in- 
divisible; in  the  New  Testament,  of 
time,  an  atom,  a  moment." — Robin- 
son. The  idea  is,  that  the  change  is 
instantaneous,  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  minutest  division  of  time.  IT  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  An  emphatic 
repetition  of  the  idea,  that  "  the  liv- 
ing shall  be  changed,  and  it  will  be  in 
an  undivided  point  of  time,  by  a  pro- 
cess not  like  the  slow  corruption  and 
decay  of  death,  but  sudden,  rapid,  di- 
vine." —  Stanley.  Nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  sudden  and  instantane- 
ous than  the  glance  or  twinkling  of 
the  eye,  which  shines  forth  like  the 
lightning,  or  even  the  winking  of  the 
eye,  which  does  not  perceptibly  ob- 
scure the  vision.  Thus  sudden,  thus 
instantaneous,  the  apostle  declares 
shall  be  the  change  which  shall  pass 
on  the  living.     IT  At  the  last  trump. 
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for  the  trumpet  shall  sound, 
and  the  dead  shall  be  raised 
incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be 
chansfed. 


The  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  Jew- 
ish custom  of  sounding  a  trumpet  as  a 
signal,  on  great  and  important  occa- 
sions. See  note  on  Matt.  xxiv.  31. 
"The  expression  is,  of  course,  to  be 
understood  figuratively  of  a  stupendous 
spiritual  influence,  which  arouses  man- 
kind for  some  mighty  purpose."  — 
Olshausen.  In  the  Old  Testament,  a 
like  figure  is  familiar,  denoting  some 
extraordinary  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  energy.  "God  is  gone  up 
with  a  shout,  the  Lord  with  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet."  Ps.  xlvii.  5.  "  The 
Lord  shall  be  seen  over  them,  and  his 
arrows  shall  go  forth  as  the  lightning; 
and  the  Lord  God  shall  blow  the  trum- 
pet, and  shall  go  with  whirlwinds  of  the 
South."  Zech.  ix.  14.  Thus  here,  Paul 
represents  the  instantaneous  change  of 
all  who  may  then  be  living  as  ushered 
in  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  IT  For 
the  trumpet  shall  sound.  This  phrase, 
together  with  the  remainder  of  the 
verse  is  parenthetical,  and  is  so  marked 
by  Griesbach,  Knapp,  and  Bloomfield. 
To  give  the  stronger  emphasis  to  his 
declaration,  the  apostle,  before  de- 
scribing the  character  of  the  change, 
re-alErms  these  facts  previously  stated ; 
namely,  the  sounding  of  the  trumpet, 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  incor- 
ruption,  and  the  equivalent  change  of 
the  living.  The  change  wrought  on 
the  living,  he  asserts,  shall  be  simul- 
taneous with  the  sounding  of  the  trum- 
pet, ver.  51,  52;  but  it  does  not  follow, 
nor  is  it  asserted,  that  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  is  simultaneous  with 
both,  or  either.  The  fact  of  the  resur- 
rection is  asserted  and  argued  through- 
out this  chapter,  to  ver.  50,  but  with- 
out any  definite  reference  to  the  precise 
time;  and  in  this  verse  the  same  fact 
is  emphatically  reaffirmed,  in  the 
same  indefinite  manner  in  regard  to 
time.  In  my  judgment,  the  apostle 
affirms  no  more  in  this  parenthesis 
than  ho  had  before  affirmed.  ^  And 
the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible. 
See  notes  on  ver.  42,  54.     IT  And  we 


53  For  this  corruptible  must 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this 
mortal  must  put  on  immortal- 
ity. 

shall  be  changed.  See  note  on  ver.  51. 
Because  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
and  the  change  wrought  on  the  living 
are  thus  mentioned  in  juxtaposition, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  simul- 
taneous. Indeed,  the  apostle  expressly 
declares,  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  that  the  res- 
urrection shall  be  completed  previously 
to  the  change  of  the  living;  and  this 
is  the  only  definite  indication  of  time, 
in  either  place.  See  note  at  the  end 
of  ch.  xvi. 

53.  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on, 
&c.  See  note  on  ver.  50.  Paul  de- 
clares, ver.  50,  that  the  mortal  body 
cannot  pass  into  the  future  life,  nor 
corruption  inherit  incorruption.  He 
had  previously  described  the  change, 
by  which  those  who  die  and  are  raised 
from  the  dead  are  fitted  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  life,  ver.  42-44.  He  now 
describes  the  corresponding  change 
which  must  be  wrought  in  the  living. 
The  metaphor  here  used,  of  putting  on 
as  a  garment,  has  been  understood  by 
some  to  imply  that  incorruption  and 
immortality  shall  be  superadded  to  the 
mortal  body.  But  the  obvious  idea, 
as  indicated  by  the  context,  and  as 
almost  unanimously  agreed  by  com- 
mentators, is  simply  that  this  corrupti- 
ble must  become  incorruptible,  and 
this  mortal  must  become  immortal. 
The  change  must  be  essentially  the 
same  as  that  which  is  described  more 
in  detail,  ver.  42-44.  None  but  spir- 
itual, incorruptible  bodies  are  fitted  to 
the  future  life. 

54.  So  when  this  corruptible  shall  have 
put  on,  &c.  "When  this  change  shall 
hav^e  been  wrought  in  those  who  remain 
alive  "at  the  last  trump,"  and  shall 
thus  have  become  universal,  having 
been  previously  wrought  in  those  who 
have  been  raised  from  the  dead.  It 
is  observable  that  the  verb  rendered 
"  shall  have  put  on  "  is  in  the  same 
tense  as  the  verb  rendered  "  shall  be 
raised"  in  ver.  52;  and  hence  if  it 
be  insisted  that,  in  that  verse,  there 
is  a  relation  of  time  between  the  sound- 
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54  So  when  this  corruptible 
shall  have  put  on  incorruption, 
and  this  mortal  shall  have  put 
on  immortality,  then  shall  be 
brought  to  pass  the  saying  that 


ing  of  the  trumpet  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  it  may  be  replied  that  the 
word  there  may  as  properly  be  trans- 
lated "shall  have  been  raised,"  as  the 
word  here  "shall  have  put  on;  "  in 
which  case  the  fact  that  the  resurrec- 
tion is  accomplished  previously  to  the 
change  of  the  living  would  be  even 
more  distinctly  indicated.  IT  Then 
shall  be  browjht  to  pass.  Or  fulfilled. 
The  language  of  the  ancient  prophets, 
though  originally  uttered  in  reference 
to  other  events,  is  well  adapted  to  ex- 
press this  marvellous  change,  and  in 
this  spiritual  sense  shall  have  its  entire 
accomplishment.  See  note  on  Matt, 
ii.  15.  IT  The  saying  that  is  written. 
The  passage  quoted,  with  some  varia- 
tion, is  Isa.  XXV.  8.  IT  Death  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  victory.  Equivalent  to  "  the 
last  enemy,  death,  shall  be  destroyed," 
ver.  26.  Death  is  here  to  be  taken  in 
its  ordinary  sense,  as  denoting  the  dis- 
solution of  living  bodies.  Spiritual, 
incorruptible,  immortal  bodies  are  be- 
yond the  power  of  death;  and  when 
all  become  such,  agreeably  to  the  con- 
text, there  can  be  no  more  death ;  it 
is  destroyed,  swallowed  up  in  victory; 
or,  as  the  same  idea  is  elsewhere  ex- 
pressed, mortality  is  swallowed  up  of 
life.  2  Cor.  v.  4.  Although  there  be 
no  direct  reference  here  to  that  even 
more  severe  death  which  is  "  the 
wages  of  sin,"  Rom.  vi.  23,  that  also 
must  be  understood  as  having  been 
abolished,  because  its  continued  ex- 
istence is  incompatible  with  the  de- 
struction of ' '  the  last  enemy."  Nothing 
inimical  to  the  universal  and  beneficent 
dominion  of  God,  or  to  the  highest 
spiritual  happiness  of  its  subjects,  can 
then  remain.  "  We  cannot  finally 
deny  that  these  words  appear,  as  in 
ver.  26,  to  favor  the  restoration.  It 
evidently  not  only  implies  that  death 
has  forever  lost  its  power  over  some 
(the  faithful),  though  retaining  over 
others  its  might,  as  the  second  death, 
but  that  it  ceases  everywhere,  which 


is  written,  Death  is  swallowed 
up  in  victory. 

55  O  death,  where  is  thy 
sting?  O  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory  ? 

can  happen  only  when  life  has  received 
all  into  itself,  and  God  is  all  in  all." 
—  Olshausen.  "  The  Hebrew  word 
here  may  be  rendered  either  unto  the 
end,  that  is,  to  completeness,  or  perfec- 
tion, or  unto  victory,  with  triumph.  It 
matters  little  which  is  the  meaning, 
for  they  both  come  to  the  same  thing. 
The  idea  is,  that  the  power  and  do- 
minion of  death  shall  be  entirely 
destroyed,  or  brought  to  an  end."  — 
Barnes.  The  dead  being  raised  incor- 
ruptible, and  the  living  changed  from 
corruptible  to  incorruptible,  death  hath 
no  more  dominion  forever. 

55.  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  &G. 
This  triumphant  exclamation  indicates 
the  rapture  which  filled  the  apostle's 
soul,  as  he  contemplated  this  glorious 
consummation  of  the  reign  of  grace. 
See  Rom.  xi.  33-36.  The  language 
of  this  verse  is  similar  to  that  in  Hos. 
xiii.  14,  which,  though  originally  ap- 
plied to  a  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from 
temporal  calamities,  is  well  adapted  to 
the  greater  deliverance  here  announced 
by  the  apostle.  By  a  bold  figure  of 
speech,  he  personifies  and  apostrophises 
both  death  and  the  grave,  as  enemies 
defeated,  conquered,  and  abolished. 
The  word  here  rendered  grave  is  aSij?, 
elsewhere  translated  hell  in  the  New 
Testament.  See  note  on  Matt.  xi.  23. 
Whether  it  be  understood  to  mean  lit- 
erally the  grave,  or  the  unseen  world 
which,  before  life  and  immortality 
were  brought  to  life  through  the  gos- 
pel, 2  Tim.  i.  10,  was  contemplated 
with  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  often- 
times with  dread,  its  power  henceforth 
is  broken;  it  no  longer  retains  any 
victims  in  captivity;  all  are  become 
incorruptible,  and  immortal,  and  have 
entered  upon  the  inheritance  of  endless 
life. 

56.  The  sting  of  death  is  sin.  Most 
commentators  understand  this  as  an 
affirmation  that  natural  death  is  the 
penalty  of  sin.  This  interpretation  is 
inadmissible,  for  reasons  which   are 
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56  The  sting  of  death  is  sin ; 
and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the 
law. 


assigned  in  the  note  at  the  end  of 
Rom.  ch.  vi.  "It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  death  is  here  represented 
as  a  monster  armed  with  a  stinff  (as 
the  scorpions  of  Rev.  ix.  10),  or  as  a 
person  bearing  a  goad  to  annoy  the 
world  (as  in  Acts  ix.  5).  The  latter 
is  rendered  rather  the  more  probable 
by  the  next  verse.  In  either  case,  sin 
is  the  weapon  with  which  death  is 
supposed  to  inflict  his  deadly  wound, 
and  the  law  to  be  the  element  which 
gives  poison  to  the  sting,  or  force  to 
the  blow,  according  as  it  is  inter- 
preted." —  Stanley.  "  The  only  thing 
that  makes  death  —  able  to  do  us  any 
hurt  (without  which  it  differs  nothing 
from  a  calm  sleep)  is  sin."  —  Ham- 
mond. "  Under  the  law,  indeed,  en- 
forcing sinless  obedience,  death  was  a 
fearful  event."  —  Gilpin.  Both  ob- 
servation and  the  revealed  word  teach 
us,  that  "  all  have  sinned  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God,"  Rom.  iii. 
23 ;  and  that  God  "  will  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  deeds." 
Rom.  ii.  6.  From  this  state  of  sinful- 
ness, men  have  vainly  endeavored  to 
deliver  themselves.  The  heathen, 
guided  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  the 
Jew  to  whom  "were  committed  the 
oracles  of  God,"  Rom.  iii.  2,  were 
equally  unsuccessful  in  the  attempt. 
Both  were  subject  to  a  law  requiring 
constant  obedience,  under  penalty,  but 
giving  no  assurance  of  deliverance  from 
bondage  or  the  attainment  of  the  re- 
quired perfection.  See  note  on  Rom. 
iii.  20.  Until,  therefore,  Christ  re- 
vealed the  "righteousness  of  God," 
namely,  God's  method  of  making  men 
righteous  by  the  influence  of  his  own 
grace,  they  had  no  well-grounded 
assurance  of  deliverance.  And,  be- 
lieving, as  they  generally  did,  in  some 
sort  of  life  beyond  the  grave,  they 
naturally  shrunk  from  death,  as  an 
entrance  upon  an  untried  state,  which, 
for  aught  they  could  know  to  the  con- 
trary, might  prove  more  painful  than 
the  present.  In  this  manner,  a  con- 
sciousness of  sinfulness  gave  a  sting 
to  death,  and  made  it  more  fearful. 


57  But  thanks  be  to  God,  which 
giveth  us  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Whether  or  not  this  be  the  specifio 
meaning  of  the  metaphor,  the  main 
important  truth  embraced  in  the  text 
and  context  is  that  which  concerns  us 
most,  and  is  perfectly  obvious ;  namely, 
that  in  whatever  sense  sin  is  the  sting 
of  death,  it  ceases  to  be  such  when 
this  corruptible  puts  on  incon-uption 
and  this  mortal  puts  on  immortality. 
Death  and  its  sting  are  then  destroyed, 
swallowed  up  in  victory.  If  the  apos- 
tle believed  that  the  sting  of  death 
will  remain,  rankling  in  the  souls  of 
men  and  poisoning  the  fountain  of  their 
happiness,  after  death  itself,  the  last 
enemy,  shall  be  destroyed,  his  tri- 
umphant shout  of  victory  in  ver.  57, 
as  well  as  his  exultant  exclamation  in 
ver.  55,  is  utterly  inexplicable.  IT  And 
the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law.  "  Why  is 
this  law  called  '  the  strength  of  sin  ?  ' 
Because  the  law  of  duty,  being  ac- 
knoAvledged,  gives  to  sin  its  power  to 
wound  the  conscience;  in  fact,  a  moral 
law  of  precepts  and  penalties  announces 
the  fatal  consequences  of  sin,  without 
giving  us  any  power  of  conquering 
sin." — Conybeare.  If  there  were  no 
law,  there  could  be  no  sin;  for  "sin  is 
the  transgression  of  the  law."  1  John 
iii.  4.  See  notes  on  Rom.  v.  13; 
viii.  7-13. 

57.  But  thanlis  be  to  God.  A  simi- 
lar ascription  occurs  in  Rom.  vii.  25, 
on  account  of  the  same  triumph  of 
divine  grace  over  sin  and  all  obstacles 
to  universal  holiness  and  happiness. 
Which  giveth  lis  the  victory.  "  Over 
sin,  death,  and  the  law."  —  Burkitt. 
"With  the  thought  that  death,  and 
with  death  the  two  enemies,  sin  and 
the  law,  with  which  he  himself  had 
so  long  struggled,  were  now  overcome, 
he  breaks  forth  into  an  abrupt  thanks- 
giving in  which  the  argument  is,  as  it 
were,  dissolved.  Compare  the  close  of 
the  argument  in  Rom.  vii.  25." —  Stan- 
ley. The  extent  of  the  victory  is  lim- 
ited by  Barnes;  but  he  well  describes 
its  nature:  "The  victory  over  sin, 
death,  and  the  grave.  God  alone  is  the 
author  of  this  victory.  He  formed 
the  plan;  he  executed  it,  in  the  gift 
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58  Therefore,  my  beloved 
brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,unmov- 
able,  always  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as 
ye  know  that  jour  labour  is  not 
in  vain  in  the  Lord. 


of  his  Son;  and  he  gives  it  to  us 
personally  when  we  come  to  die." 
Throuyh  Jesits  Christ  our  Lord.  The 
victory  over  sin  and  death  is  granted 
to  us  by  God,  the  ultimate  source  of 
all  grace,  through  his  Son,  our  Lord. 
He  sent  his  Son  to  save  mankind  from 
sin,  Matt.  i.  21;  John  iii.  17;  Acts 
iii.  25,  26;  Rom.  v.  20,  21;  Heb.  ii. 
9;  I  John  iv.  14.  This  was  his  pecu- 
liar mission.  And  that  he  is  to  com- 
plete his  work,  by  being  the  sample 
and  the  medium  of  our  translation 
from  mortality  to  immortality,  from 
the  natural  body  to  the  spiritual  body, 
is  the  theme  of  this  chapter,  and  par- 
ticularly asserted  in  ver.  22,  23.  The 
crowning  blessing,  as  well  as  the  bless- 
ings inti'oductory  to  it,  is  bestowed 
through  the  great  Captain  of  our  sal- 
vation, who  bi-ingeth  many  sons  unto 
glory,  having  through  divine  grace 
tasted  death  for  every  man.  Heb.  ii. 
9,  10. 

58.  Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren, 
be  ye  steadfast,  &G.  This  closing  ex- 
hortation is  generally  and  properly 
understood  to  have  special  reference  to 
the  subject  of  the  preceding  discus- 
sion, "  forming,  as  it  were,  a  practical 
corollary  on  the  foregoing  profound 
ratiocination  on  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  enjoining  three  duties:  (1) 
of  firmness  in  faith;  (2)  immovable- 
ness  in  hope;  (3)  proficiency  in  holi- 
ness and  good  works  of  every  kind. 
They  were  very  properly  exhorted  to 
that  firmness  in  the  faith,  demanded 
by  the  authority  on  which  the  above 
revelations  were  made;  that  hope,  full 
of  immortality,  which  must  result  from 
a  firm  faith;  and  lastly,  that  zealous 
performance  of  all  good  works,  which 
would  put  to  the  test  the  firmness  of 
their  faith,  and  furnish  the  fairest 
fruit  of  its  efficacy."  —  Bloomfield. 
Compare  Tit.  ii.  ll-ii.  The  "work 
of  the  Lord"  may  bo  understood  as 
specific  rather  than  general,  as  "  the 
19* 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

NOW  concerning  the  collec- 
tion  for  the  saints,  as  I  have 
given  order  to  the  churches  of 
Gahitia,  even  so  do  ye. 

work  of  preaching  the  gospel"  {Ols- 
hausen),  or  proclaiming  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  to  immortality  and 
incorruption,  which  is  its  crowning 
glory.  IT  Your  labor  is  not  in  vnin  in 
the  Lord.  Or,  your  labor  in  the  Lord, 
that  is,  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  is  not 
in  vain.  God  will  give  success  to  your 
labor,  and  make  it  productive  of  good 
fruits.  He  will  "  fill  you  with  all  joy 
and  peace  in  believing,  that  ye  may 
abound  in  hope  through  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  Rom.  xv.  13.  The 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience  shall 
accompany  faithfulness,  in  proclaim- 
ing and  defending  the  gospel,  or  ia 
any  other  work  of  the  Lord;  for 
"  whoso  looketh  into  the  perfect  law 
of  liberty,  and  continueth  therein,  he 
being  not  a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a 
doer  of  the  work,  this  man  shall  be 
blessed  in  his  deed."  Jas.  i.  25.  For 
further  remarks  on  the  resurrection, 
see  note  at  the  end  of  ch.  xvi. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Having  completed  the  doctrinal  por- 
tion of  his  epistle,  the  apostle,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  custom,  introduces 
some  miscellaneous  matters  at  the 
close:  the  collection  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  at  Jerusalem,  ver.  1-4;  his 
contemplated  visit  to  Corinth,  ver.  5-9; 
the  probable  visit  of  Timothy,  ver.  10, 
11;  the  delay  of  a  visit  by  ApoUos, 
ver.  12;  an  exhortation  to  faithful- 
ness, ver.  13,  14,  and  to  treat  "  the 
house  of  Stephanas"  with  respect,  ver. 
15,  IG;  an  expression  of  his  own  joy 
at  the  arrival  of  Stephanas  and  his 
companions  at  Ephesus,  ver.  17,  18; 
and  general  salutations  to  the  church 
at  Corinth,  ver.  19-24. 

1.  Now  concerning  the  collection  for 
the  saints.  Xamely,  for  "  the  poor  saints 
which  are  at  Jerusalem,"  Rom.  xv.  26. 
This  collection  of  alms  is  mentioned 
in  Acts   xxiv.    17;  Rom.  xv.   25,  26; 
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2  Upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by 
him  in  store,  as  God  hath  pros- 
pered him,  that  there  be  no  gath- 
erings when  I  come. 

and  it  is  urged  at  much  length  in  2 
Cor.  ch.  viii.,  ix.  %  As  I  have  given 
order,  ko.  From  what  follows,  ver.  2, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  order  had  refer- 
ence only  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
collection  should  be  made.  Paul  did 
not  demand  it,  as  by  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  apostolic  power.  He  boasted 
of  the  brethren  in  Macedonia,  that 
"  beyond  their  power  thoy  were  will- 
ing of  themselves,"  2  Cor.  viii.  3 ;  and 
he  exhorted  the  Corinthians  to  give 
with  like  willingness:  "Every  man, 
according  as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart, 
so  let  him  give;  not  grudgingly  or  of 
necessity;  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver,"  2  Cor.  ix.  7.  His  order  to  the 
brethren  in  Galatia  was  equivalent  to 
his  advice  to  the  brethren  in  Corinth, 
2  Cor.  viii.  10,  concerning  the  manner 
and  time  in  which  the  collection  should 
be  made.  IT  Galatia.  A  province  of 
Asia  Minor.  See  note  on  Acts  xvi.  6. 
2.  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
Literally,  "on  one  of  the  Sabbaths;  " 
which  "  is  a  conventional  phrase  for 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  Matt, 
xxviii.  1;  Mark  xvi.  2;  Luke  xxiv.  1; 
John  XX.  1;  Acts  xxi.  7.  It  is  a  lit- 
eral translation  of  the  Hebrew  phrase, 
'  one  of  the  Sabbath,  two  of  the  Sab- 
bath,' &c.,  that  is,  one  after  the  Sab- 
bath, two  after  the  Sabbath,  <fec.  See 
Lightfoot  on  Matt,  xxviii.  1." —  Stan- 
ley. Or  if,  as  some  say,  the  Jews 
sometimes  used  the  word  Sabbath  to 
denote  the  week,  the  result  is  the 
same;  the  Sabbath  proper  being  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  the  succeed- 
ing day  would  be  both  "one  after  the 
Sabbath,"  and  the  first  day  of  the  next 
Sabbath.  And  this  was  the  day,  being 
the  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection, 
which  was  thus  early  consecrated  to 
religious  exercisey,  and  designated  here 
by  the  apostle  as  an  appropriate  season 
for  the  manifestation  of  sympathy 
with  the  distressed.  IT  Let  every  one 
of  you.  He  desired  that  all  should 
avail    themselves    of  the    privilege. 


3  And  when  I  come,  whom^ 
soever  ye  shall  approve  by  your 
letters,  them  will  J  send  to 
bring  your  liberality  unto  Jeru- 
salem. 


The  rich  might  contribute  of  his  abun- 
dance; and  the  pittance  of  the  poor 
would  be  equally  acceptable  and  pre- 
cious in  the  sight  of  God;  for  "it  is 
accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath, 
and  not  according  to  that  he  hath  not." 
2  Cor.  viii.  12.  IT  Lay  by  him  in 
store.  Or,  let  him  treasure  up,  set 
apart,  for  this  special  purpose.  The 
phraseology  implies  that  each  should 
retain  in  his  own  custody  the  amount 
thus  devoted  to  a  charitable  use,  until 
it  should  be  brought  together  at  the 
arrival  of  the  apostle.  IT  As  God 
hath  prospered  him.  According  to  his 
ability,  or,  as  we  should  say,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  his  income. 
There  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  Jewish 
custom  of  devoting  a  fixed  proportion 
of  their  harvests  and  of  the  increase 
of  their  flocks  and  herds  to  sacred  uses. 
The  idea  is,  that  he  who  had  gained 
much  should  "lay  by  him  in  store"  a 
proportionate  amount  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor;  while  he  who  had  gained 
little,  should  of  that  little  I'eserve  a 
pittance.  IT  That  there  be  no  gatherings 
when  I  come.  That  there  be  no  neces- 
sity for  each  one  then  to  obtain  the 
amount  proper  to  bo  contributed,  but 
that  it  should  be  already  "  laid  by  him 
in  store,"  so  that  it  might  bo  brought 
together  without  inconvenience  or  de- 
lay. 

3.  Whomsoever  ye  shall  approve  by 
your  letters.  The  word  your\s  supplied 
by  the  translators.  Some  commenta- 
tors approve  this  construction,  and 
suppose  the  apostle  to  mean  that  he 
would  send  to  Jerusalem  such  persons 
as  the  Corinthians  might  recommend 
by  their  letters  to  him.  The  larger 
number  and  the  more  judicious  prefer 
to  omit  the  word,  and  understand  the 
meaning  to  be  substantially  as  ex- 
pressed by  Conybeare:  "Whomsoever 
3^ou  shall  judge  to  be  fitted  for  the 
trust,  I  will  furnish  with  letters,  and 
send  them  to  carry  your  benevolence 
to  Jerusalem."    The  important  idea, 
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4  And  if  it  he  meet  that  I  go 
also,  they  shall  go  with  me. 

5  Now  I  will  come  unto  j-on, 
when  I  shall  pass  through  Ma- 

however,  is  that  Paul  did  not  propose 
to  take  the  exclusive  charge  of  the 
contribution,  but  to  have  it  placed  in 
the  hands  of  trustworthy  agents  se- 
lected by  the  church.  He  would  not 
expose  himself  to  the  least  suspicion 
of  misappropriating  the  funds.  He 
preferred  that  such  agents  should  take 
the  whole  responsibility;  at  the  very 
least,  they  should  share  in  it,  ver.  4. 
IT  Your  liberality.  Or  gift,  as  in  the 
margin.  The  word  x^ptf'  ordinarily 
signifies  grace;  it  is  here  put  for  the 
effect  of  grace  or  favor,  that  is,  for  a 
generous  gift.  See  notes  on  2  Cor. 
viii.  1,  4. 

4.  And  if  it  be  meet  that  I  go  also. 
If  it  be  proper  and  necessary.  If  my 
personal  attention  to  the  conveyance 
of  your  gift  shall  appear  desirable  and 
important.  At  a  later  period,  Paul 
cherished  a  strong  desire  to  visit  Jeru- 
salem for  this  purpose,  even  though  he 
apprehended  much  personal  danger. 
His  apprehensions  were  not  unfounded ; 
for,  while  engaged  in  this  mission  of 
love,  he  was  seized  by  the  Jews  and 
sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  The  great 
importance  of  this  contribution,  the 
benefits  which  he  hoped  might  result 
from  it,  and  his  deep  interest  in  its 
successful  collection  and  transmission, 
are  fully  expressed  by  the  apostle  in 
2  Cor.  ch.  viii.,  ix.  IT  They  shall  go 
with  me.  In  no  event  will  I  take  the 
•whole  responsibility.  Some  of  your 
own  church  shall  be  witnesses  of  my 
faithfulness,  if  I  go.  I  will  not  give 
my  adversaries  among  you  any  op- 
portunity to  impeach  my  personal 
character.  See  note  on  2  Cor.  viii. 
19. 

5.  Now  I  will  come  to  you.  From 
2  Cor.  i.  15-17,  it  appears  that  Paul's 
previous  intention  was  to  visit  Corinth 
both  on  his  way  to  Macedonia  and  on 
his  return;  but  he  had  changed  his 
purpose,  and  now  designed  to  visit 
Macedonia  first,  and  Corinth  after- 
wards. "If  the  Lord  permit,"  ver.  7, 
may  be  understood  as  applying  to  the 


cedonia :  for  I  do  pass  through 
Macedonia. 

6  And  it  may  be  that  I  will 
abide,  yea,  and  winter  with  you, 


whole  plan  of  the  contemplated  jour- 
ney. The  apostle  perpetually  recog- 
nized the  superintending  providence 
of  God,  and  acknowledged  his  entire 
subjection  to  the  divine  will.  See 
note  on  Rom.  i.  10.  IT  When  I  shall 
pass  through  Macedonia.  Rather,  when 
I  shall  have  passed  through  Macedo- 
nia. The  common  version  is  liable  to 
be  misunderstood,  as  if  Corinth  were 
situated  in  Macedonia  instead  of 
Achaia.  See  note  on  Acts  xvi.  9. 
IF  For  I  do  pass  through  Macedonia. 
The  present  tense  here  has  the  force 
of  the  future,  equivalent  to  I  shall  pass, 
or  I  design  to  pass,  through  Macedo- 
nia. Paul  was  not  now  passing  through 
that  province,  but  was  at  or  near 
Ephesus,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
^gean  Sea,  ver.  8.  Instead  of  cross- 
ing the  sea  to  Corinth,  as  he  had  origi- 
nally designed,  and  thence  travelling 
to  Macedonia  and  returning  again  to 
Corinth,  he  had  now  determined  to 
cross  over  to  Macedonia  first,  and  sub- 
sequently to  visit  Corinth. 

6.  And  it  may  be  that  I  will  abide, 
&G.  He  intimates  that  he  will  remain 
with  them  through  the  winter,  while 
navigation  is  dangerous;  thus  devot- 
ing to  them  more  time,  perhaps,  than 
would  have  been  embraced  in  the  two 
visits  as  originally  contemplated.  In 
this  intention  he  was  not  disappointed; 
for  it  appears  that  he  did  go  to  Mace- 
donia, ''and  when  he  had  gone  over 
those  parts,  and  had  given  them  much 
exhortation,  he  came  into  Greece,  and 
there  abode  three  months."  Acts  xx. 
2,  3 ;  and  as  he  left  Corinth  only  in 
season  to  reach  Jerusalem  at  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  Acts  xx.  16,  these  were 
probably  the  winter  months.  IT  That 
ye  may  bring  me  on  my  journey.  That 
ye  may  accompany  me  on  my  way,  or 
aid  me,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
churches.  See  notes  on  Acts  x.  23 ; 
Rom.  XV.  24.  IT  Whithersoever  I  go. 
Whether  to  Jerusalem,  if  that  shall 
be  adjudged  proper,  ver.  4,  or  else- 
where.    Whithersoever  duty  shall  call 
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that  ye  may  bring  me   on  my 
journey  whithersoever  I  go. 

7  For  I  will  not  see  3'ou  now 
by  the  way  ;  but  I  trust  to  tarry 
a  while  with  you,  if  the  Lord 
permit. 

me,  I  shall  hope  for  Christian  courtesy 
and  attention  at  your  hands. 

7.  For  I  will  not  see  you  now  by  the 
vjay.  "  For  I  do  not  wish  to  see  you 
now  for  a  passing  visit." — Conybeare. 
The  principal  reason  which  induced 
him  to  change  his  original  purpose, 
and  now  to  omit  the  first  of  his  two 
contemplated  visits,  is  explained  in  2 
Cor.  i.  23.  He  desired  to  give  them 
opportunity  first  to  reform  the  abuses 
which  he  rebuked  in  this  epistle,  so 
that  he  should  not  have  occasion  to  use 
severity.  IT  But  I  trust  to  tarry  a  while 
with  you.  That  is,  after  passing 
through  Macedonia,  ver.  5,  G.  IT  If 
the  Lord  permit.     See  note  on  ver.  5. 

8.  But  Iwilltarry  at  Ephcsus.  From 
this,  it  would  seem  that  this  epistle 
was  written  at  Ephesus.  The  sub- 
scription, indeed,  represents  it  to  have 
been  written  at  Philippi,  a  city  in 
Macedonia;  but  this  was  added  by  a 
later  hand,  and  is  of  no  authority. 
Ephesus  was  a  city  in  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  easterly  side  of  the  iEgean  Sea. 
See  note  on  Acts  xviii.  19.  IT  Until 
Pentecost.  A  Jewish  feast,  occurring 
fifty  days  after  the  Passover.  See 
note  on  Acts  ii.  1.  Not  only  was  the 
period  of  this  feast  well  known  to  the 
Jews,  of  whom  there  were  manifestly 
a  considerable  number  in  the  Corin- 
thian church,  and  therefore  very  prop- 
erly referred  to,  as  denoting  the  season 
of  tho  year,  but  it  was  a  feast  pecu- 
liarly interesting  to  all  Christians, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  as  upon  its 
anniversary,  not  many  years  previous- 
ly, tho  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  out 
upon  tho  apostles.  It  may  well  bo 
supposed,  therefore,  that  tho  apustle's 
language  was  easily  understood  by  all 
his  brethren.  It  should  bo  observed, 
however,  that  tho  Pentecost  hero  men- 
tioned was  not  tho  same  which  tho 
apostlo  desired  to  keep  at  Jerusa- 
lem, Acts  XX.  10;  but  probably  the 
next  preceding. 


8  But  I  will  taiTy  at  Ephesus 
until  Pentecost. 

9  For  a  great  door  and  effect- 
ual is  opened  unto  me,  and  ihei'e 
are  many  adversaries. 

10  Now  if  Timotheus   come, 


9.     For  a  great  door  and  effectual,  &c. 
"  The  door  of  a  house  being  the  pas- 
sage into  it,  the  opening  of  a  door,  in 
the  eastern  phrase,  signified  the  affoi'd- 
ing  a  person  an  opportunity  of  doing 
a  thing.     The  phrase  occurs  in  other 
passages  of  Scripture.     See  Col.  iv.  3; 
Hos.  ii.  15.     The  apostle's  long  abode 
at  Ephesus  was  owing  to  his  great  suc- 
cess in   converting  the  Ephesians  and 
such  strangers  as  had  occasion  to  re- 
sort  to   that   metropolis.     But   about 
the  time    this  letter  was  written,  his 
success  was  greater  than  common ;  for 
many  who  used  curious  arts,  the  arts 
of  magic   and   divination,    wero   con- 
verted, and  burned  their  books  contain- 
ing  the  secrets  of  these  arts.      Acts 
xix.    17-20."  —  Machni'jht.       IT    And 
there  are  many  adversaries.     Wherever 
Paul  preached  the  gospel  successfully, 
opposition   was   excited,  primarily  by 
the  Jews,  who  were  scattered  through- 
out the  whole  region  traversed  by  him, 
and  frequently  aided  by  the  Gentiles. 
It  was  so  at  Ephesus.     Of  tho   Jews, 
"  divers  were  hardened,  and  believed 
not,  but  spake  evil  of  that  way  before 
the   multitude."     Acts  xix.    0.      The 
Gentiles  were   thus   excited,   and  tho 
oj^position   of  tho  adver^iarics  finally 
culminated,  perhaps  after  this  epistle 
was  written,  in  the  "  uproar"  recorded 
in  Acts  xix.  23-41.     It  is  observable 
that   tho    presence    of    adv-ersaries   is 
named  as  one  inducement  to  remain  in 
Ephesus.     So  long  as  it  was  practica- 
ble, tho  apostle  regarded  it  as  a  duty 
to  remain  with  believers,  under  such 
circumstances,  that  he  might  sustain 
and  defend  them  against  their  adver- 
saries.    When  the  persecution  became 
vmendurable,  then  indeed  he  departed, 
in   accordance   with   the   direction  ia 
Matt.  X.  23. 

10.  Now  if  Timotheus  come.  Be- 
fore Paul  departed  from  Ephesus  to 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  before  the 
date  of  this  epistle,  he  sent  forth  Timo. 
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see  that  he  may  be  with  j^ou 
without  fear :  for  he  worketh  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  as  I  also  do. 

11  Let  no  man  therefore  de- 
spise him :  but  conduct  him 
forth   in   peace,   that    he    may 

thy  and  Erastus,  Acts  xix.  21,  22;  but 
it  would  seem  that  there  existed  some 
doubt  whether  either  of  them  would 
reach  Corinth.  The  special  duty  as- 
signed to  Timothy  was  to  remind  the 
Corinthians  of  the  apostle's  teaching 
and  example,  which  he  had  heard  they 
were  neglecting,  ch.  iv.  17.  IT  See 
that  he  may  be  with  ynu  without  fear. 
Let  him  be  received  with  courtesy  and 
kindness.  Let  him  have  cause  to  feel 
assured  that  he  is  among  friends. 
Timothy  was  then  quite  young,  to  be 
engaged  in  such  an  important  and  re- 
sponsible undertaking.  1  Tim.  iv.  12. 
If  he  should  be  assailed  by  false  teach- 
ers in  the  church,  or  opposed  by  its 
disorderly  members,  or  persecuted  by 
the  common  enemy,  the  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  of  the  faithful  are 
invoked  on  his  behalf.  IT  For  he 
worketh  the  work  of  the  Lord,  as  I  also 
do.  This  is  a  noble  testimonial  to  his 
faithfulness.  In  this  respect  the  apos- 
tle declares  him  to  be  his  own  peer. 
There  are  many  indications  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  in  Paul's  epistles, 
that  Timothy  was  his  favorite  disciple, 
affectionately  beloved  and  unreservedly 
trusted.  And  in  this  place,  the  most 
unlimited  confidence  is  expressed  in 
his  integrity  and  purity  of  life. 

11.  Let  no  man  therefore  despise 
him.  "  It  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  more  wealthy  and  proud,  some 
who  valued  themselves  or  their  wis- 
dom and  experience,  would  be  disposed 
to  look  upon  him  with  contempt.  On 
another  occasion,  he  directed  Timothy 
so  to  live  as  that  no  one  should  have 
occasion  to  despise  him  on  account  of 
his  youth,  1  Tim.  iv.  12;  and  he  here 
urges  on  the  Corinthians,  that  they 
should  not  despise  him  because  he  was 
a  young  man  and  comparatively  inex- 
perienced." —  Barnes.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  youth,  he  had  enjoyed  extraor- 
dinary advantages.  From  a  child  he 
had  known  the  holy  Scriptures,  2  Tim. 


come  forth  unto  me :  for  I  look 
for  him  with  the  brethren. 

12  As  touching  oitr  brother 
Apollos,  I  greatly  desired  him 
to  come  unto  you  with  the  breth- 
ren :  but  his  will  was  not  at  all 


iii.  15,  and  in  his  more  mature  years 
he  had  been  nurtured  by  the  apostles, 
both  by  doctrine  and  by  example.  He 
had  wisely  impi-oved  his  advantages, 
and  secured  the  hearty  approbation 
expressed  in  ver.  10.  Instead  of  de- 
spising him,  therefore,  the  wisest  of 
the  Corinthians  might  profitably  listen 
to  his  instructions  and  exhortations. 
IT  But  conduct  him  forth  in  peace. 
When  he  has  accomplished  the  work 
committed  to  him,  let  him  depart  in 
peace,  conscious  of  your  respect  and 
Christian  affection.  Let  not  his  heart 
be  grieved  with  the  recollection  of 
any  unkindness  or  discourtesy  on  your 
part.  Accompany  and  cheer  him  on 
his  journey,  as  is  customary,  ver.  6; 
and  let  him  bear  away  the  cheering 
consciousness  that  you  duly  appreciate 
his  character  and  his  services.  IT  For  1 
look  for  him  with  the  brethren.  "  Namely, 
Erastus,  who  had  been  sent  with  Tim- 
othy to  Corinth,  Acts  xix.  22,  and 
Titus,  who  carried  this  letter,  and  an- 
other brother  whose  name  is  not  men- 
tioned, 2  Cor.  xii.  17,  18;  perhaps 
also,  some  of  the  Corinthian  brethren, 
whom  the  apostle  had  desired  Titus  to 
bring  with  him  to  Ephesus,  having 
need  of  their  assistance  there."  — 
Mackniyht.  Titus  was  sent  to  Corinth, 
indeed;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
carried  this  letter. 

12.  As  touching  our  brother  Apollos. 
See  note  on  ch.  i.  12.  ^  I  greatly  de- 
sired him  to  come,  &c.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Paul's  desire  to 
place  Apollos  at  the  head  of  the 
brethren  who  conveyed  this  letter  to 
Corinth.  He  had  previously  preached 
in  that  city,  had  many  acquaintances 
and  friends  there,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, was  well  qualified  for  the  mis- 
sion. IT  But  his  will  was  not  at  all  to 
come  at  this  time.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  unwillingness  of  Apollos 
arose  from  the  fact  that  a  party  in  the 
church  had  assumed  his  name,  ch.  iiL 
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to  come  at  this  time  ;  but  lie  will 
come  when  he  shall  have  con- 
venient time. 

13  Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in 
the  faith,  quit  you  like  men,  be 
strong. 

14  Let  all  your  things  be  done 
with  chanty. 


4,  and  that  lie  apprehended  the  "  con- 
tention "  might  be  increased  rather 
than  diminished  by  his  presence.  Paul 
could  write  with  apostolic  authority; 
yet  even  he  doubted  what  might  be 
the  result  of  his  remonstrances  and 
exhortations,  2  Cor.  vii.  5,  G.  But 
Apollos  had  no  such  authority,  and 
might  well  have  more  serious  appre- 
hensions. IT  But  he  will  corne  when  he 
shall  have  convenient  time.  When  a  fit 
opportunity  should  occur.  He  would 
visit  them  at  a  proper  time,  when  his 
other  engagements  would  permit,  and 
when  his  presence  would  be  profitable 
and  edifying. 

13.  Watch  ye.  In  this  verse  and 
the  next,  the  apostle  gives  sundry  ex- 
hortations which  were  appropriate  to 
the  peculiar  dangers  which  then  beset 
the  church.  And,  first,  he  would  have 
them  vigilant;  awake  to  their  j^erils, 
that  they  might  not  suffer  harm  through 
negligence.  See  note  on  Matt.  xxiv. 
42.  IT  Stand  fast  in  the  faith.  Let 
not  your  faith  be  shaken  by  the  arts 
or  by  the  persecutions  of  your  adver- 
saries. Hold  fast  the  truth,  at  all 
hazards.  Eph.  vi.  13,  14.  IT  Quit 
you  like  men.  Be  manly.  Behave 
like  men.  Bo  not  deceived  or  terri- 
fied, like  children;  but  as  full-grown 
men,  relying  on  divine  aid,  resist  the 
efforts  of  false  teachers  to  corrupt  your 
faith,  and  of  open  enemies  to  compel 
you  to  renounce  the  gospel.  IT  Be 
strong.  "Steadfast,  immovable,"  ch. 
XV.  58.  "  Be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and 
in  the  power  of  his  might."  Eph.  vi. 
10.  Let  nothing  cause  you  to  waver, 
or  tremble.  "If  -God  be  for  us,  who 
can  bo  against  us?"  Bom.  viii.  31. 
See  Acts  xx.  24;  xxi.  13. 

14.  Let  all  your  things  be  done  tvith 
charity.  Let  a  spirit  of  love  guide  and 
control  all  your  actions.  This  is  the 
principal  grace.     Without  it,  all  spir- 


15  I  beseech  j^ou,  brethren, 
(ye  know  the  house  of  Stephan- 
as, that  it  is  the  first-fruits  of 
Achaia,  and  tJiat  they  have  ad- 
dicted themselves  to  the  minis- 
try of  the  saints,) 

16  That  ye  submit  j^ourselves 
unto    such,    and    to   every   one 


itual  gifts  and  all  faith  and  endurance 
are  of  little  avail.  With  it,  the  ser- 
vice of  the  humblest  disciple  is  ac- 
cepted, ch.  xiii.  While  he  would 
have  his  brethren  resolute  and  firm 
for  the  right  and  watchful  against  de- 
ception and  danger,  the  apostle  admon- 
ishes them  to  cherish  always  a  loving 
spirit. 

15.  /  beseech  you,  brethren.  That 
is,  to  do  what  is  requested  in  ver.  16  : 
the  remainder  of  this  verse  being  a 
parenthesis,  exhibiting  the  reason  on 
which  the  exhortation  is  founded. 
^  Ye  know  the  hiuae  of  Stephanas. 
Ills  household,  his  famil}'.  Sec  note 
on  ch.  i.  IG.  IT  That  it  is  the  first- 
fruits  of  Achaia.  Among  the  first  or 
principal  converts  in  Achaia.  Acts 
xviii.  12.  Stephanas  and  his  house- 
hold were  among  the  very  few  con- 
verts whom  Paul  had  personally  bap- 
tized, ch.  i.  14-lG.  In  Kom.  xvi.  5, 
Epenctus  is  styled  "  the  first-fruits  of 
Achaia."  The  appellation  is  given 
generally  to  those  who  were  among 
the  very  first  to  embrace  the  gospel  or 
most  prominent  of  the  disciples.  IT  And 
that  they  have  addicted  themselves.  Or 
cZcu^iefZ  themselves.  IT  To  the  ministry 
of  the  saints.  That  is,  to  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  Cliristians;  entertaining 
them  on  their  journeys,  providing  for 
their  wants,  and  rendering  such  oiiices 
of  kindness  as  the  need  of  each  might 
require. 

IG.  That  ye  submit  yourselves  to 
such.  The  word  here  used  indicates 
subordination,  obedience  to  authority. 
The  idea  probably  is,  that  such  were 
to  be  treated  with  becoming  deference 
and  respect.  It  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  officers  of  the  cliurch,  or 
otherwise  clothed  with  authority.  But 
all  such  as  manifest  extraordinary  de- 
votion to  the  truth,  and  cheerfully 
sacrifice  time  and  property  for  its  prO' 
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that  helpeth  with  us  and  la- 
boureth. 

17  I  am  glad  of  the  coming  of 
Stephanas  and  Fortnnatus  and 
Achaicus :  for  that  which  was 
lacking  on  your  part  they  have 
supplied, 

18  For  they  have  refreshed 

motion,  are  entitled  to  the  affectionate 
regard  of  their  brethren.  IT  And  to 
every  one  that  helpeth,  &c.  The  rule 
was  general,  and  embraced  with  Ste- 
phanas all  others  of  similar  character. 

17.  I  am  glad  of  the  coming  of  Ste- 
phanas. Probably  the  same  person 
who  is  mentioned  in  ver.  15.  The 
special  reason  why  this  visit  was  grati- 
fying to  the  apostle  is  stated  in  what 
follows.  IT  And  Fortunatus  and  Acha- 
icus. These  persons  are  not  elsewhere 
named  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
their  history  is  unknown  to  us.  It 
may  be  reasonably  conjectured  that 
they,  with  their  associate  Stephanas, 
were  prominent  and  trustworthy  mem- 
bers of  the  church  at  Corinth,  who  had 
been  selected  as  fit  agents  to  convey 
the  letter  of  the  church  to  Paul,  ch. 
vii.  1.  IT  For  that  which  was  lacking 
on  your  part,  &c.  What  this  deficiency 
was,  is  intimated  in  ver.  18.  Some 
have  supposed  Paul  to  mean  that  these 
disciples  had  furnished  a  supply  for 
his  temporal  wants,  which  the  church 
had  neglected  to  do.  But  this  inter- 
pretation is  inconsistent  with  his  con- 
stant boast  that  he  had  never  allowed 
himself  to  be  burdensome  to  them,  but 
had  made  the  gospel  without  charge, 
ch.  ix.  15,  16;  2  Cor  xi.  9,  10.  "Paul 
describes  their  presence  as  supplying 
the  deficiency  occasioned  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Corinthians."  —  Olshau- 
sen.  "  They  filled  up  your  deficiency 
with  respect  to  me,  and  gave  me  by 
their  converse  and  friendly  offices  that 
consolation  which  I  might  justly  have 
expected  from  you  all,  had  I  enjoyed 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
you."  —  Doddridge.  Perhaps  he  in- 
tended to  intimate  that,  by  neglecting 
to  visit  him,  the  church  had  manifested 
a  lack  of  solicitude  concerning  his  wel- 
fare. 

18.  For    they  have  refreshed    my 


my  spirit  and  yours :  therefore 
acknowledge  ye.  them  that  are 
such. 

19  The  churches  of  Asia  sa- 
lute you.  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
salute  you  much  in  the  Lord, 
with  the  church  that  is  in  their 
house. 

spirit.  By  their  presence  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  their  Christian  affection; 
by  the  information  which  they  have 
imparted  concerning  the  success  of  the 
gospel ;  by  their  assurance  that  many 
remain  faithful  in  your  church,  and 
devoted  to  the  gospel  in  its  purity, 
notwithstanding  the  errors  and  cor- 
ruptions which  some  have  introduced, 
and  which  I  am  called  upon  to  rebuke. 
IT  And  yours.  *'  They  refreshed  my 
spirit  greatly  by  their  obliging  behav- 
ior and  edifying  conversation;  as  I 
doubt  not  but  they  have  often  refreshied 
yours  by  their  ministrations  among 
you."  —  Doddridge,  "  They  refreshed, 
reinvigorated  my  spirit,  and  by  a 
necessary  consequence  of  our  sympa- 
thy, yours  also.  It  is  a  concise  ex- 
pression of  the  same  consciousness  of 
identity  of  feelings  and  interests,  which 
expresses  itself  so  strongly  in  2  Cor.  i. 
3-7." — Stanley.  Or  we  may  under- 
stand the  meaning  thus  :  —  their  visit 
has  refreshed  my  spirit  by  an  assur- 
ance of  your  good-will  and  sympathy; 
it  will  have  the  like  effect  on  you, 
when  my  affectionate  regard  and  solici- 
tude for  you  shall  be  made  known ;  it 
is  thus  refreshing  and  comforting  both 
to  me  and  to  you.  IT  Therefore  ac- 
knowledge, &G.  Receive  them  affec- 
tionately and  kindly;  treat  them  with 
proper  deference  and  respect.  Rely 
with  confidence  on  this  assurance  of 
my  love,  and  give  full  credit  to  any 
message  which  they  may  bear  from  me. 
19.  The  churches  of  Asia.  Al- 
though this  expression  is  very  general 
in  its  form,  it  probably  here  denotes 
only  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  of  which 
Ephesus  was  the  capital  city;  the 
churches,  namely,  which  were  in  fre- 
quent communication  with  Paul  at  the 
date  of  this  epistle.  See  notes  on  Acta 
ii.  9;  xvi.  6.  H  Salute  you.  Or, 
greet  you,  as  in  ver.  20,  where  tho  sajno 
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20  All  the  brethren  gi'eet  you. 
Greet  ye  one  another  with  a  holy 
kiss. 


"word  is  used;  express  their  affectionate 
regard  for  you.  IT  Aquila  and  Pris- 
cilla.  See  note  on  Rom.  xvi.  3. 
IT  Salute  you  much  in  the  Lord.  Send 
special  salutations  to  you  as  fellow- 
Christians.  It  was  natural  that  these 
disciples  should  manifest  a  particular 
interest  in  the  church  at  Corinth,  and 
an  exceeding  warmth  of  affection  for 
its  members,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
formerly  dwelt  in  that  city,  and  wit- 
nessed the  introduction  and  first  effects 
of  the  gospel  there.  Acts  xviii.  1-3. 
IT  With  the  church  that  is  in  their  hoxise. 
See  note  on  Rom.  xvi.  5. 

20.  All  the  brethren  greet  you. 
*'  "Who  is  here  meant  was  clear  to  the 
Corinthians,  but  obscure  to  us.  It 
may  be,  either  the  Christians  of  Bphe- 
sus;  or  the  brethren  spoken  of  in  ver. 
11,  12;  or  a  general  summing  up  of 
all  the  Christians  within  reach  of  his 
communication,  as  in  Rom.  xvi.  IG;  2 
Cor.  xiii.  12."  —  Stanley.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  Macknifjht  that  the  reference 
is  exclusively  to  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  spreading  the  gospel,  some- 
times called  brethren;  but  this  inter- 
pretation seems  unnatural.  IT  Salute 
one  another  with  a  holy  kiss.  See  note 
on  Rom.  xvi.  16. 

21.  The  salutation  of  me  Paul 
with  mine  own  hand.  Probably  the 
body  of  this  epistle,  like  others,  was 
written  by  an  amanuensis,  the  lan- 
guage being  dictated  by  Paul.  See 
note  on  Rom.  xvi.  22.  Yet  here,  as 
elsewhere,  he  added  a  salutation  in  his 
own  handwriting,  to  authenticate  the 
whole  epistle.  This  was  not  only  a 
manifestation  of  affectionate  regard, 
but  it  furnished  proof  of  genuineness, 
and  guarded  against  fraud  and  impos- 
ture. This  was  his  "token  in  every 
epistle."  2  Thess.  iii.  17.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  though  the  fact  is  not  ex- 
pressly stated,  that  the  three  succeed- 
ing verses  were  written  with  his  "own 
hand." 

22.  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  idea  is,  if  any  pro- 
fessing Christian  lovo  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.    The  denuaciation  which  I 


21  The  salutation  ofwiePaul 
with  mine  own  hand. 

22  If  any  man  love  not  the 

follows  is  not  directed  nor  is  it  appli- 
cable to  mankind  at  large,  as  will  bo 
seen  when  its  character  is  examined. 
Paul  is  not  accustomed  to  speak  with 
so  much  severity  of  the  heathen,  and 
of  those  who  neither  know  nor  love  the 
Lord.  It  is  very  generally  agreed  that 
he  here  speaks  of  those  who,  at  least 
in  form,  professed  discipleship.  "  If 
any  one,  professing  the  gospel,  love  not 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  —  Mackniyht. 
"  If  there  be  any  man  amongst  you, 
or  elsewhere,  who,  under  the  specious 
forms  of  Christianity,  loveth  not  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  but 
maintains  a  secret  alienation  of  heart 
from  him  while  he  calls  himself  his 
servant,  preferring  any  intex-est  of  his 
own  to  that  of  his  divine  master." 
—  Doddridge.  Such  are  the  persons 
of  whom  the  apostle  here  speaks. 
IT  Let  him  be  Anathema.  Or,  let  him 
be  accursed,  as  in  Gal.  i.  8,  9,  where 
the  same  word  is  used.  IT  Maran- 
atha.  The  Lord  has  come,  or  the  Lord 
will  come.  The  word  is  Syriac,  written 
in  Greek  characters.  The  whole  sen- 
tence is  understood  by  many  commen- 
tators as  a  denunciation  of  endless 
misery.  Let  such  a  one  fall  under  the 
eternal  curse  of  God ;  let  endless  per- 
dition be  his  fate.  This  interpretation 
does  not  well  accord  wifh  the  spirit 
uniformly  manifested  by  the  apostle, 
who  was  willing  to  endure  labor,  and 
privation,  and  persecution,  and  even 
death,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  It 
would  be  truly  surprising  to  find  such 
a  man  invoking  such  a  curse  upon 
those  for  whoso  benefit  ho  professed  a 
willingness  to  "  spend  and  be  spent." 
2  Cor.  xii.  15.  But  he  actually  in- 
voked no  such  curse,  as  is  admitted  by 
many  who  firmly  believe  that  some 
men  shall  endure  it.  The  idea  is  sim- 
jily,  let  such  a  one  be  cut  off  from  the 
church;  let  him  be  excommunicated; 
let  him  endure  precisely  what  Paul 
declared  himself  willing  to  endure  on 
behalf  of  his  Jewish  brethren.  See 
note  on  Rom.  ix.  3,  where  Anathema, 
which  is  here  untranslated,  is  rendered 
accursed.     He  was  willing  to  be  sopa- 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be 
Anathema,  Maran-atha. 


rated  from  the  church,  if  he  might 
thus  secure  the  conversion  of  his 
brethren;  but  did  any  Christian,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
ever  believe  that  Paul  was  willirvjy  for 
any  object  whatever,  to  endure  the 
curse  of  God,  and  to  hate  and  blas- 
pheme Him  to  all  eternity  ?  The  idea 
is  monstrous.  The  punishment  which 
he  denounced  was  not  of  this  nature. 
Even  if  excommunication  in  the  apos- 
tle's age  involved  extraordinary  re- 
sults, there  is  no  evidence  that  God 
ever  granted  authority  to  the  church 
or  to  the  apostles  to  doom  men  to  end- 
less misery.  If  excommunication  was 
indeed  equivalent  to  delivering  the 
oflFender  to  Satan,  for  the  destruction 
of  the  flesh,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
it  was  for  this  purpose,  "that  the 
spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,"  ch.  v.  5.  Excommunica- 
tion, in  that  age,  was  a  terrible  pun- 
ishment; yet  it  did  not  place  its  vic- 
tims beyond  the  reach  of  divine  grace. 
Hence  the  apostle  might  fitly  denounce 
it  here  against  the  offenders  specified, 
even  while  professing  love  for  all  in 
the  context.  "  If  any  man  love  not 
Christ  so  well  as  to  confess  him,  but 
renounceth  him  in  time  of  temptation, 
as  the  Gnostics  affirm  it  lawful  to  do, 
let  him  fall  under  the  heaviest  cen- 
sures of  the  church." — Hammond. 
"  If  any  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  let  him  be  separated  from  you. 
Our  Lord  is  coming."  —  Wakefield. 
"  If  any  man  love  not  Jesus  Christ; 
that  is,  if  he  shall  lightly  regard  his 
doctrine,  or  cast  impediments  in  the 
way  of  this  saving  doctrine,  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  advantage,  let  him  be 
separated  from  our  society.  I  have 
no  communion  with  such  a  one."  — 
Rosenmuller.  "  Maran-atha  means, 
'  The  Lord  cometh,'  and  is  used  appar- 
ently by  St.  Paul  as  a  kind  of  motto; 
compare  Phil.  iv.  5.  Billroth  thinks 
that  he  wrote  it  in  Hebrew  characters, 
as  a  part  of  the  autograph  by  which  he 
authenticated  this  letter.  Buxtorf 
(Lex.  Chald.  827)  says  it  was  part  of 
a  Jewish  cursing  formula,  from  the 
*  Prophecy  of  Enoch,'  Jude  14;  but 
20 


23  The   g^i'ace  of  our   Lord 
Jesus  Christ  be  with  you. 


this  view  appears  to  be  without  foun- 
dation. In  fact,  it  would  have  been 
most  incongruous  to  have  blended  to- 
gether a  Greek  word.  Anathema,  with 
a  Hebrew  phrase,  Maran-atha,  and  to 
use  the  compound  as  a  formula  of 
execration.  This  was  not  done  till  (in 
later  ages  of  the  church)  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  themselves  was  lost."  — 
Conybeare.     See  my  "Selections,"  &g. 

23.  The  grace  of  our  Lord,  &c.  See 
note  on  Rom.  xvi.  20. 

24.  My  love  be  with  you  all  in  Christ 
Jesus.  "  The  usual  form  of  salutation 
concludes  the  letter,  but  as  the  ej)istle 
contains  many  severe  words,  Paul 
hastens  to  assure  all,  without  excep- 
tion, of  his  love,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  personal  application  of  his  stric- 
tures." —  Olshausen.  Rather,  I  would 
say,  lest  any  should  regard  him  as 
personally  hostile;  for  he  doubtless 
intended  the  guilty  parties,  whether 
false  teachers  or  workers  of  iniquity, 
should  make  a  personal  application  to 
themselves  of  his  rebukes  and  his  ad- 
monitions. Sharply,  however,  as  he 
rebuked  them,  he  desired  them  to  un- 
derstand that  he  truly  loved  them ;  that 
he  cherished  in  his  heart  the  grace 
which  is  so  beautifully  described  in  ch. 
xiii.  And  although,  in  order  to  purify 
the  church,  he  directed  that  the  guilty 
should  be  excommunicated,  and  as- 
sured them  that,  unless  they  should 
reform,  when  he  visited  them  he  would 
use  like  severity  of  discipline,  still  he 
would  have  them  believe  that  he  was 
not  hostile,  that  he  did  not  desire  the 
injury  of  any  man,  but  on  the  contrary 
desired  the  highest  good  of  all.  And 
the  truth  of  his  profession  was  verified ; 
for  when  the  excommunicated  party, 
he  who  had  been  delivered  to  Satan  for 
the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  repented 
and  turned  again  to  the  Lord,  Paul 
received  him  with  gladness  of  heart, 
pronounced  his  punishment  sufficient, 
and  besought  his  brethren  to  restore 
the  penitent  brother  to  his  former 
place  in  the  church  and  in  their  aff"ec- 
tions.  2  Cor.  ii.  4-11;  vii.  8-12.  He 
exhibited  that  God-like  aff'ection  which 
breathed    through    the   lips    of    tho 
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24  My  love  he  with  you  all  in 
Christ  Jesus.     Amen. 
^  The  first  epistle  to  the    Co- 
rinthians was   written  from 


prophet:  '-'As  I  live,  saitb  the  Lord 
God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  the  wicked;  but  that  the  wicked 
turn  from  his  way  and  live."  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  11. 

The  subscription  to  this  epistle  was 
added  by  some  other  person,  and  is  of 
no  authority.  It  contains  two  mani- 
fest errors:  (1)   The  epistle  was  writ- 


Philippi  by  Stephanas,  and 
Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus, 
and  Timotlicus. 


ten  at  Ephcsus,  and  not  at  Philippi, 
ch.  xvi.  8;  and  (2)  Timothy  was  not 
one  of  the  bearers  of  it,  for  ho  had  left 
Ephesus  before  it  was  written;  com- 
pare ch.  xvi.  10;  Acts  xix.  22.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  Stephanas,  For- 
tunatus, and  Achaicus,  may  have  con- 
veyed the  epistle  to  Corinth ;  but  even 
of  this  we  have  no  authentic  evidence. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  CHAPTER  XV. 


In  the  commentary  on  this  chapter, 
the  apostle's  language  concerning  the 
Resurrection  is  briefly  explained.  The 
importance  of  the  subject,  however, 
demands  a  somewhat  more  extended 
examination.  Of  course,  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  the  following  observations 
will  be  wholly  satisfactory  to  all 
minds;  yet  they  may  not  be  utterly 
unprofitable. 

If  there  bo  any  who  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  who  acknowledge  no 
power  superior  to  that  of  man,  it  were 
useless,  in  their  present  condition,  to 
submit  arguments  to  them  in  proof  of 
the  resurrection.  They  must  first  be 
convinced  that  there  is  a  God,  before 
they  can  realize  his  power.  But  on 
every  man  who  recognizes  a  supreme 
Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  the 
question  presses,  "Why  should  it  bo 
thouglit  a  thing  incredible  with  you, 
that  God  should  raise  the  dead?" 
Acts  xxvi.  8.  Does  it  require  more 
power  to  restore  life  to  the  dead,  than 
to  form  man,  at  the  beginning,  from 
"the  dust  of  the  ground,"  and  to 
breathe  into  him  the  breath  of  life  ? 
No  man  who  believes  in  God,  as  the 
original  Creator  of  the  human  race, 
can  reasonably  doubt  his  power  to 
raise  the  dead.  No  man  who  accepts 
the  New  Testament,  as  a  divine  revela- 


tion, can  doubt  that  God  has  prom- 
ised to  raise  the  dead.  But  although 
Christians  now  almost  if  not  quite 
unanimously  believe  in  the  possibility 
and  the  certainty  of  the  Resurrection, 
many  are  still  perplexed  with  the 
questions,  how,  when,  and  into  what  con- 
dition, the  dead  shall  be  raised. 

I.  Many  sincere  Christians  are  per- 
plexed by  the  question,  "  How  are  the 
dead  raised  up  ?  and  with  what  body 
do  they  come  ?  "  The  principal  diffi- 
culty, now  as  well  as  formerly,  arises 
from  the  supposition  that  the  resurrec- 
tion involves  the  reanimation  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  body  which  dies.  It 
is  alleged  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable,  or  even  impossible,  that 
the  particles  of  matter,  once  consti- 
tuting the  natural  body,  and  after- 
wards decomposed,  perhaps  burned  to 
ashes  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds, 
perhaps  even  having  successively  en- 
tered into  the  composition  of  two  or 
more  bodies,  should  be  again  collected 
and  so  arranged  that  each  one  should 
have  his  own  body.  To  this  allegation 
it  may  be  confidently  replied,  that  the 
same  God  who  originally  arranged  the 
particles  of  matter  in  the  natural  body 
and  endowed  them  with  life,  is  equally 
able  to  rearrange  and  reanimate  them. 
It  docs  not  become  us  to  deny  his  abil- 
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ity  to  repeat  what  he  has  once  done ; 
nor  may  wo  properly  doubt  that  he 
who  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads 
can  easily  determine  to  what  individ- 
ual each  particle  of  decomposed  mat- 
ter properly  belongs. 

But  it  is  alleged,  that  matter  cannot 
be  converted  into  spirit;  that  a  natu- 
ral body  cannot  become  a  spiritual 
body.  But  are  we  sure  that  we  fully 
comprehend  the  essential  distinction 
between  matter  and  spirit  ?  or  that  we 
have  absolute  knowledge  of  the  primal 
elements  of  cither  ?  What  is  the  true 
idea  of  a  spiritual  body  ?  Can  we 
conceive  of  body,  without  form  ?  or 
of  form,  without  substance  ?  We 
know  that  substances  exist  of  such 
fine  contexture  as  to  be  invisible  to  mor- 
tal eyes:  the  air,  for  example,  is  in- 
visible, yet  it  is  distinctly  felt  when  in 
motion,  and  its  material  force  uproots 
the  monarchs  of  the  forest,  and  dashes 
in  pieces  the  structures  erected  by  hu- 
man skill.  It  is  not  difhcult,  then,  to 
conceive  that  spiritual  bodies,  though 
invisible,  may  yet  be  substantial;  at 
the  least,  this  is  not  so  difficult,  as  to 
conceive  of  bodies  without  form,  or  of 
form  without  substance.  Is  it  im- 
possible that  the  particles  of  matter 
which  constitute  natural  bodies  should 
be  so  changed  and  refined  as  to  be  con- 
verted into  spiritual  bodies  ?  Such 
change  would  be  no  more  difficult  or 
incomprehensible  than  other  changes 
which  are  so  common  that  they  excite 
no  surprise  By  the  ordinary  processes 
of  nature,  solid  bodies  become  liquid, 
and  liquid  bodies  become  gaseous  and 
invisible;  and,  on  the  contrary,  gases 
become  liquids,  and  liquids  become 
solids.  For  example:  a  block  of  solid 
ice  readily  melts  into  water;  by  the 
application  of  more  intense  heat,  the 
water  becomes  steam,  or  gas.  By  the 
abstraction  of  heat,  the  whole  process 
is  reversed,  and  the  gas  is  converted 
into  water  and  into  ice.  In  such  a 
process,  the  particles  of  matter,  though 
changed  so  as  to  become  invisible,  are 
not  destroyed;  their  continued  exist- 
ence is  demonstrated  by  their  recon- 
version to  their  former  condition.  Yet 
some,  who  witness  such  changes  with- 
out astonishment,  because  so  common 
and    frequent,   cannot     conceive    the 


possibility  that  the  particles  of  the 
human  body  can  experience  a  like 
change,  becoming  invisible,  yet  re- 
taining their  existence  and  identity. 
Again:  inanimate  matter  becomes  ani- 
mated; and  animate  matter  is  con- 
verted into  different  forms,  and  is  en- 
dowed with  new  qualities.  Suppose 
the  "  bare  grain,"  of  which  the  apos- 
tle speaks,  instead  of  being  "  sown," 
is  eaten  by  bird,  or  beast,  or  fish.  As 
grain,  it  has  only  vegetative  life;  but 
Avhen  digested  and  converted  into  nour- 
ishment, its  particles  of  matter  become 
portions  of  a  body  having  animal  life, 
and  thus  take  on  a  quality  which  they 
did  not  before  possess.  The  same  mat- 
ter undergoes  a  further  change,  if  the 
fish,  or  fowl,  or  beast,  become  the 
food  of  man.  By  the  same  natural 
process,  it  is  then  converted  into  hu- 
man bone,  and  flesh,  and  blood,  and 
whatever  else  may  pertain  to  the  body; 
it  enters  into  the  composition  of  ali 
the  bodily  organs,  so  that  what  was 
formerly  destitute  of  animal  life  is 
now  endowed  with  life,  and  sense,  and 
motion ;  it  helps  to  form  the  ear,  and 
becomes  an  organ  of  hearing;  the  eye, 
and  becomes  an  organ  of  sight;  the 
tongue,  and  becomes  an  organ  of  taste 
and  of  speech;  the  nerves,  and  be- 
comes an  organ  of  feeling;  the  brain, 
and  becomes  an  organ  of  thought. 
Would  a  further  change,  into  a  form 
and  condition  answering  to  any  rea- 
sonable conception  of  a  spiritual  body, 
bo  any  more  difficult  or  incredible  than 
these  which  are  of  daily  occurrence? 
The  principal  reason,  in  my  judgment, 
why  the  one  is  more  easily  conceived 
or  credited  than  the  other,  is,  tha.t  the 
one  transformation  is  constantly  in 
progress  within  us  and  ai'ound  us,  while 
we  have  never  witnessed  the  other. 
If  we  were  equally  unacquainted  with 
both,  both  would  be  equally  incredi- 
ble. I  do  not  affirm,  nor  indeed  do  I 
believe,  that  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  involves  the  reanimation  of  the 
entire  natural  body,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  all  its  material  particles  into  a 
more  refined  and  spiritual  form.  But 
if  I  did  so  believe,  my  faith  in  the 
resurrection  would  not  be  shaken;  be- 
cause analogous  changes  are  facts 
within  my  knowledge,  and  I  have  no 
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doubt  that  the  God  who  can  accom- 
plish the  one  is  equally  able  to  accom- 
plish the  other. 

But  why  has  the  reanimation  of  all 
the  particles  of  the  natural  body  been 
considered  essential  to  even  a  bodily 
resurrection  ?  It  has  been  said,  if  the 
same  particles  of  matter  be  not  reani- 
mated, the  identity  of  the  body  is  de- 
stroyed; and  without  such  identity, 
there  can  be  no  proper  resurrection  of 
the  body,  but  the  spiritual  body,  if 
there  be  one,  would  be  a  new  creation. 
AVhether  this  allegation  have  respect 
to  the  particles  of  matter  retained  by 
the  body  at  the  moment  of  death,  or 
to  all  the  particles  which  have  at  any 
time  been  incorporated  with  it,  the 
answer  is  the  same;  namely,  that  sub- 
stantial identity  does  not  consist  in 
the  continued  union  of  certain  parti- 
cles of  matter,  without  increase  or 
diminution.  Were  it  otherwise,  the 
identity  of  the  human  bod}"^  would  be 
destroyed  daily.  Ih  a  state  of  health, 
the  human  body  does  not  remain  iden- 
tically the  same,  in  such  a  strict  sense, 
even  for  any  two  successiv^e  moments; 
because  its  jDarticles  of  matter  are  per- 
petually escaping  by  insensible  per- 
spiration, not  to  speak  of  the  waste  by 
other  processes.  It  is  obvious,  on  the 
slightest  consideration,  that  a  quantity 
of  matter  is  daily  separated  from  the 
body,  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of 
nourishment  received  into  it,  suppos- 
ing the  general  weight  of  the  body  to 
be  uniform.  As  the  materials  of  the 
bones,  or  flesh,  or  any  part  of  the 
body,  become  unserviceable,  they  are 
thrown  off,  and  fresh  materials  are  de- 
posited in  their  place.  A  perpetual 
process  of  decay  and  renovation  contin- 
ues while  the  body  remains  in  health ; 
and  so  rapid  is  this  process,  that  physi- 
ologists believe  an  entire  change  of  ma- 
terials is  accomplished  in  about  seven 
years.  If  this  be  true,  no  man  has  in 
his  body  any  of  the  materials  which 
composed  it  seven  years  ago;  and 
those  who  attain  the  allotted  age  of 
seventy  years,  experience  ten  such 
total  changes.  It  is  certain  that  no 
man  has  in  his  body  precisely  the 
same  particles  of  matter  which  com- 
posed it  yesterday;  some  have  been 
subtracted,  and  some   have  probably 


been  added.  But  who,  for  this  reason, 
ever  doubted  the  identity  of  his  own 
body,  or  imagined  that  his  former  body 
was  destroyed  and  a  new  body  created  ? 
If  the  substantial  identity  of  the  living 
body  may  thus  be  preserved,  notwith- 
standing the  constant  gradual  change, 
amounting  to  entire  periodical  changes, 
of  its  particles  of  matter,  surely  the 
reanimation  of  every  particle  of  the 
dead  body  cannot  be  necessary  to  the 
substantial  identity  of  the  new  body 
with  the  old.  So  that,  supposing  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  to  involve  the 
proper  resurrection  of  the  bod.y,  there 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  reanimation 
of  the  precise  number  of  particles  of 
matter  which  composed  it  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death  or  at  any  previous 
period. 

The  question  returns  :  "  With  what 
body  do  they  come  ? "  Revelation 
answers,  that  it  is  a  "  spiritual  body." 
The  precise  nature  or  character  of  the 
spiritual  body  is  not  defined ;  yet  there 
are  certain  hints  in  the  Scriptures  which 
deserve  attention.  In  this  chapter,  the 
apostle  intimates,  by  the  illustration 
in  ver.  37,  that  the  spiritual  body  is 
not  precisely  the  same  as  the  natural 
body;  but,  though  in  some  respects 
similar,  it  is  in  many  respects  diJer- 
ent.  The  stalk,  with  its  roots,  leaves, 
blossoms,  and  fruit,  is  not  precisely  the 
"bare  grain"  which  is  sowed.  The 
whole  contrast  between  the  present  and 
the  future  body,  ver.  42-44,  indicates 
that  the  living  body  raised  differs  very 
much  from  the  dead  body  buried.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  important  relation 
between  the  two  bodies  is  plainly 
and  frequently  intimated.  Thus  Paul 
speaks  of  the  "  redemption  of  the 
body."  Rom.  viii.  23.  Thus  also  he 
declares  that  "  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
—  shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it 
may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glori- 
ous body."  Phil.  iii.  21.  So  also  the 
change  described  in  ver.  51-54  appar- 
ently denotes  a  transformation,  rather 
than  destruction  and  a  new  creation ; 
a  transformation,  namely,  of  something 
belonging  to  the  natural  body  into  a 
spiritual  body.  From  such  intima- 
tions it  would  seem  that,  between  the 
natural  body  and  the  spiritual  body, 
there  is  a  substantial  identity,  but  a 
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broad  characteristic  difference;  or  in 
somewhat  paradoxical  language,  that 
they  are  the  same,  yet  not  the  same. 

Such  a  transformation,  preserving 
identity  yet  involving  difference,  is 
vividly  illustrated,  and  indeed  inti- 
mated, by  familiar  processes  of  nature. 
The  transformation  of  the  worm  into 
the  butterfly  is  of  this  character.  For 
its  appointed  time,  the  worm  exhibits 
an  unsightly  and  loathsome  appear- 
ance, and  slowly  crawls  upon  the 
ground  or  upon  the  plants  on  which  it 
feeds.  As  its  period  of  transformation 
approaches,  it  passes  into  the  chrysalis 
state  and  becomes  wholly  inactive,  en- 
tombed as  it  were  in  its  shell.  Soon 
afterwards,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  brilliant  of  all  insects  bursts  forth 
from  this  apparently  inanimate  struc- 
ture, and,  poising  itself  on  wings, 
floats  upon  the  air,  and  revels  among 
the  flowers.  AVhat  relation  does  the 
body  of  the  butterfly  bear  to  the  body 
of  the  worm  ?  It  is  not  precisely  the 
same;  for  not  only  is  its  form  more 
gorgeous,  its  organization  more  deli- 
cate, and  its  means  of  locomotion  and 
even  of  sustenance  entirely  different, 
but  the  shell  of  the  old  body  is  left  be- 
hind and  returns  to  the  dust.  It  is 
manifest  that  not  all  the  particles  of 
matter  composing  the  body  of  the 
worm  are  incorporated  into  the  body 
of  the  butterfly.  Yet  there  is  unques- 
tionably an  intimate  relation  between 
the  two  bodies;  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  at  least  some  of  the  particles 
of  matter  once  constituting  the  old 
organization  have  become  a  part  of  the 
new  organization  which  emerges  from 
it.  The  two  bodies,  therefore,  are  the 
same,  yet  not  the  same;  substantially 
identical,  yet  characteristically  diffei'- 
ent.  It  may  be  truly  said,  that  the 
worm  is  transformed  into  the  butter- 
fly; and  it  maybe  said,  with  equal 
truth,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  worm 
does  not  become  a  butterfly,  but  returns 
to  the  dust. 

Another  example  is  cited  by  the  apos- 
tle, to  illustrate  the  change  wrought 
in  the  resurrection.  "That  which 
thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body 
that  shall  be,  but  bare  grain,"  ver.  37. 
The  blade  which  springs  up  and  bears 
fruit  is  not  precisely  the  seed  which  is 
20* 


sown.  It  contains,  at  maturity,  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  matter  than  the 
seed.  Moreover,  of  the  seed,  diminu- 
tive as  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  blade,  a  part  is  not  absorbed 
into  the  new  organization,  but  is  de- 
composed and  returns  to  the  dust.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  portion 
of  the  seed  is  thus  absorbed.  The  first 
rudiment  of  the  blade  is  found  within 
the  body  of  the  seed ;  and  it  attains 
an  organized  foi'm,  and  increases  in 
volume,  before  it  emerges  from  the 
shell.  And  after  it  springs  up,  by  the 
attachment  which  it  retains  to  the 
seed,  it  continues  to  absorb  some  of 
its  particles  of  matter.  While,  there- 
fore, there  is  a  difference  between  the 
plant  and  the  seed,  each  containing 
particles  of  matter  not  belonging  to 
the  other,  it  is  also  true  that  a  sub- 
stantial identity  is  preserved ;  or,  at 
the  least,  that  the  one  is  founded  upon 
and  results  from  the  other.  This  truth 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  to 
each  seed  is  given  its  "  own  body." 
The  peculiar  character  of  the  seed  is 
impressed  on  the  blade;  else  tares 
might  grow  from  wheat,  or  the  plant 
springing  from  the  acorn  might  as  well 
be  a  pine  as  an  oak.  The  inseparable 
connection,  the  substantial  identity  in- 
deed, between  the  seed  and  the  plant  is 
undeniable,  notwithstanding  the  parti- 
cles of  matter  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  both  is  very  minute  in 
comparison  with  the  whole  mass. 

That  a  relation  exists  between  the 
"spiritual  body"  and  the  "natural 
body,"  in  some  degree  analogous  to 
that  which  exists  between  the  butterfly 
and  the  worm,  and  between  the  blade 
and  the  seed,  is  not  intrinsically  im- 
probable; on  the  contrary,  it  has  its 
type  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  na- 
ture; and  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  that 
some  portion  of  the  materials  now  com- 
posing the  "natural  body"  shall  be 
transformed  into  a  "spiritual  bodj'," 
as  that  a  portion  of  the  worm  becomes 
a  perfect  butterfly,  or  that  a  portion 
of  the  seed  becomes  a  perfectly  organ- 
ized plant,  which  operations  of  nature 
are  facts  within  our  knowledge.  More- 
over, such  a  relatiiiu  is  apparently 
intimated  by  the  apostle,  when  he  com- 
pares the  resurrection  with  the  ger« 
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ruination  and  growth  of  plants  from  the 
seed,  or  illustrates  the  one  by  the 
other.  Precisely  what  that  relation 
is,  we  know  not.  Yet  there  are  some 
indications  of  its  nature.  In  the  New 
Testament,  the  "spiritual  body"  is 
uniformly  represented  as  a  reality,  — 
an  organization  enveloping  the  spirit; 
and  such  a  representation  implies  form 
and  substance;  for,  as  it  has  already 
been  observed,  we  cannot  conceive  of 
an  actual  body  without  form,  or  of 
form  without  substance.  Whence  the 
substance  of  the  spiritual  body  is  de- 
rived, is  not  specifically  revealed;  but 
what  derivation  is  so  easily  conceived, 
or  so  intrinsically  probable,  as  that 
which  is  involved  in  the  transformation 
of  a  portion  of  the  natural  body.  If 
it  be  objected  that  matter  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  such  transformation,  the 
proper  answer  is,  that  the  objection  as- 
sumes more  than  any  man  knows.  We 
know  not  all  the  properties  or  capa- 
bilities of  matter.  We  do  know  it  is 
capable  of  marvellous  changes;  for 
they  are  of  familiar  occurrence.  What 
is  the  limit  of  those  changes,  we  know 
not.  We  know  it  may  be  converted 
from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  form,  and 
thenco  to  a  gaseous  form,  in  which  it 
becomes  invisible.  We  know  it  may 
be  converted  from  an  inanimate  to  an 
animated  and  organized  form,  in  which 
it  takes  on  the  qualities  of  sense  and 
motion.  For  aught  which  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  still  further 
transformed,  and  the  finer  particles  of 
the  natural  body  may  be  taken  into  a 
new  form  and  may  become  a  spiritual 
body.  If  it  be  further  objected,  that 
we  cannot  perceive  the  departure  of 
anything  except  life  from  the  natural 
body,  when  it  dies,  the  answer  is,  that, 
by  the  conditions  of  the  case,  such 
departure  must  be  imperceptible;  be- 
cause the  spiritual  body,  however  com- 
posed, is  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 
Moreover,  we  know  that  matter  parts 
with  some  of  its  properties,  and  for 
aught  which  we  can  know  to  the  con- 
trary with  some  of  its  minute  particles, 
without  appreciable  change  of  form  or 
mass;  as,  for  example,  when  the  elec- 
tric fluid  is  discharged.  This  "sub- 
tile, imponderable  and  highly  elastic 
fluid,  pervading  all  material  bodies, 


and  capable  of  moving  with  various 
degrees  of  facility  through  the  porea 
or  actual  substance  of  ditferent  kinds 
of  matter,"  is  sometimes  accumulated 
and  sometimes  dispersed.  When  two 
bodies  approach,  which  are  diiferently 
charged,  this  fluid  passes  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  until  an  equilibrium  is 
produced.  Its  passage  is  sometimes 
visible,  as  in  the  electric  spark  or  in 
the  flash  of  the  lightning;  in  less 
quantity  it  is  invisible,  yet  the  fact  of 
its  passage  is  demonstrated  by  the 
shock  which  the  human  body  feels 
when  subjected  to  the  experiment.  But 
by  no  test  hitherto  applied,  can  any 
change  be  detected  in  the  form  or  mass 
of  the  body  from  which  the  electric 
fluid  has  departed;  yet  no  one  doubts 
the  fact  of  its  departure.  In  like 
manner,  the  apparently  unchanged  con- 
dition of  the  natural  body,  when  life 
has  departed,  does  not  forbid  or  dis- 
credit the  supposition  that  some  of  the 
finer  particles  of  its  substance  have 
also  departed,  and  have  been  trans- 
formed into  a  living  spiritual  body. 
If  there  be  actually  such  a  transforma- 
tion, then  a  substantial  identity  is 
preserved  between  the  new  body  and 
the  old,  however  great  may  be  their 
characteristic  difference,  and  notwith- 
standing the  grosser  particles  of  the 
natural  body  return  to  the  dust,  or 
enter  into  new  combinations,  agreea- 
bly to  the  laws  of  nature.  That  such 
a  relation  is  thus  preserved,  I  cannot 
demonstrate,  nor  maintain  by  absolute 
scriptural  j^roof ;  but,  in  my  judgment, 
the  contrary  is  equally  incajiablo  of 
demonstration  or  absolute  proof.  In 
the  absence  of  a  more  decisive  guide, 
and  led  by  what  I  regard  as  the  evi- 
dent intimations  both  of  nature  and  of 
revelation,  I  believe  the  spiritual  body 
has  an  intimate  relation  or  substantial 
identity  with  the  natural  body,  in  the 
manner  already  indicated. 

*  II.  Not  only  have  Christians 
been  perplexed  in  regard  to  the  manner 
of  the  resurrection,  but  they  have  en- 
tertained widely  diverse  opinions  as  to 
the  time  of  its  occurrence.  These 
opinions    may   be    reduced    to   three 


*  A  part  of  what  foUows  I  have  heretofore 
published  in  the  "  Uuivcrsalist  Quarterly." 
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classes:  (1)  That  all  men  shall  be 
raised  from  the  dead  simultaneously  at 
the  end  of  the  world.  (2)  That  Jesus 
Christ  was  literally  the  first  in  the  order 
of  time,  who  rose  from  the  dead ;  that 
when  he  assumed  his  kingdom,  coming 
in  power,  all  who  had  previously  died 
were  raised ;  and  that  thenceforth  the 
resurrection  became  progressive.  (3) 
That  the  resurrection  has  kept  even 
pace  with  death  from  the  beginning; 
and  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
death  shall  be  finally  "swallowed  up 
in  victory."  In  proof  of  each  opinion, 
an  appeal  is  made  to  the  Scriptures, 
by  which  alone,  as  all  agree,  the  ques- 
tion must  be  decided.  That  dififerent 
passages  of  the  Scriptures,  when  taken 
separately,  seem  to  furnish  proof  of 
each  theory,  is  undeniable;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  any 
actual  and  absolute  contradiction  be- 
tween the  several  testimonies.  The 
proper  question  is,  how  can  these  ap- 
partntly  conflicting  testimonies  be  ef- 
fectually harmonized?  or,  if  we  can- 
not perceive  their  perfect  harmony, 
which  theory  of  the  resurrection  is 
capable  of  the  most  satisfactory  proof, 
and  attended  with  the  fewest  and  the 
slightest  difiiculties?  In  discussing 
this  question,  I  shall  examine  only 
those  Scriptures  which,  by  common 
consent,  are  admitted  to  refer  to  a  lit- 
eral resurrection  to  immortality,  ex- 
cluding all  such  as  are  of  disputed 
signification 

1.  Shall  all  men  be  raised  from  the 
dead  simultaneously,  at  the  end  of  the 
world  ?  A  simultaneous,  universal  res- 
urrection is  supposed  to  be  taught  in 
ver.  51-54;  1  Thess.  iv.  13-17;  and  to 
be  indicated  in  John  vi.  39,  40,  44,  54; 
xi.  23,  24,  and  some  other  places  of 
similar  character.  The  obvious  objec- 
tion to  this  theory  is,  that  other  Scrip- 
tures indicate  that  the  resurrection 
had  commenced  and  was  in  progress  in 
the  days  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
Such,  for  example,  was  our  Lord's  re- 
ply to  the  Sadducees,  Mat.  xxii.  23- 
32;  Mark  xii.  18-27;  Luke  xx.  27-38. 
According  to  the  common  version  of 
Mark's  record,  he  said,  "  As  touching 
the  dead  that  they  rise,"  or  rather, 
"  are  raised,"  as  the  same  word,  used  by 
Luke,  is     more    properly  translated. 


The  natural  meaning  of  this  language 
is,  that  the  dead  are  already  raised, 
not  that  they  shall  be  raised  at  some 
far  distant  period.  Moreover,  the 
pi'oof  cited  from  Moses  confirms  the 
idea  suggested  by  such  phraseology: 
"Now  that  the  dead  are  raised,  even 
Moses  showed  at  the  bush,  when  he 
calleth  the  Lord  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob.  For  he  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living;  for  all  live 
unto  him."  Luke  xx  37,  38.  The 
language  used  by  the  other  Evangel- 
ists is  substantially  the  same.  The 
argument  is  this:  God  is  not  the  God 
of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living;  but 
Moses  calls  him  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob;  therefore 
they  are  living,  though  once  dead. 
And  what  is  said  of  these  three  indi- 
viduals is  asserted  as  a  general  truth 
in  the  closing  words:  "for  all  live 
unto  him;  "  and,  if  living,  they  had 
already  been  raised  from  the  dead; 
for  the  resurrection  was  the  specific ' 
fact  which  our  Lord  proposed  to  prove 
by  showing  that  those  who  had  once 
died  were  again  alive.  Moreover  the 
same  is  true  concerning  Moses  and 
Elias,  or  Elijah,  who  appeared  on  the 
"high  mountain,"  and  conversed  with 
our  Lord,  when  he  was  transfigured. 
Matt.  xvii.  1-9;  Markix.  2-10;  Luke 
ix.  28-36;  2  Pet.  i.  16-18.  Accord- 
ing to  the  flesh,  Moses  and  Elias  had 
been  dead  for  centuries;  yet  they  ap- 
peared and  conversed  as  living  spirits. 
Because  Matthew  says  our  Lord 
charged  his  disciples  that  they  should 
"  tell  the  vision  to  no  man,"  some  have 
supposed  the  whole  scene  was  repre- 
sented to  them  in  a  dream  or  trance. 
But  the  word  vision  should  not  here  be 
understood  in  this  confined  sense;  for 
Mark,  in  recording  the  same  transac- 
tion, says,  "  he  charged  them  that  they 
should  tell  no  man  what  things  they 
had  seen."  So  Peter,  who  was  one  of 
the  witnesses,  expresses  confidence  in 
the  reality  of  the  appearance:  "We 
were  eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty  — 
when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him 
from  the  excellent  glory.  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased.  And  this  voice  which  came 
from  heaven  we  heard,  when  we  were 
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with  him  in  the  holy  mount."  Could 
he  doubt  that  the  living  appearance  of 
Moses  and  Elias  was  as  actual  as  that 
of  Christ  himself?  and  as  actual  as 
the  "  voice  which  came  from  heaven  "  ? 
He  saw  the  one  as  distinctly  as  he 
heard  the  other.  Their  appearance 
indicated  that  Moses  and  Elias  were 
then  living;  and,  if  living,  that  they 
had  already  been  raised  from  the  dead, 
if  the  foregoing  argument  be  well 
founded.  And  what  was  true  in  re- 
gard to  them  and  to  the  three  ancient 
patriarchs,  our  Lord  declared  to  be 
equally  true  in  regard  to  all  who  had 
died;  "for,"  said  ho,  "all  live  unto 
him,"  that  is,  unto  God. 

Among  the  Scriptures  which  seem  to 
teach  that  the  resurrection  had  al- 
ready commenced  and  was  in  progress, 
is  2  Cor.  V.  1-8;  where  Paul  indicates 
his  expectation  that  the  present  life 
shall  be  succeeded  by  the  future  life, 
"  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle" 
by  the  "  building  of  God,"  without  a 
'long  interval.  In  accordance  Avith 
such  an  expectation,  he  says,  "  There- 
fore we  are  always  confident,  knowing 
that,  whilst  we  are  at  homo  in  the  body, 
we  are  absent  from  the  Lord:  For  we 
walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight:  We  are 
confident,  I  say,  and  willing  rather  to 
bo  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be 
present  with  the  Lord."  It  is  difficult 
to  perceive  in  what  sense  he  expected 
his  absence  from  the  body  would  in- 
volve a  more  immediate  presence  with 
the  Lord  before  he  should  be  i-aised 
from  the  dead ;  or  in  what  manner  he 
expected  to  gain  that  presence  the 
sooner  by  an  early  departure  from  the 
body,  if  tlio  resurrection  of  all  men 
should  be  postponed  until  the  end  of 
the  world.  Even  more  emphatic  is  his 
language  in  Phil.  i.  21-24:  "For to  me 
to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain. 
But  if  I  live  in  the  flesh,  this  is  the 
fruit  of  my  labor;  3'et  what  I  shall 
choose  I  wot  not.  For  I  am  in  a  strait 
betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart, 
and  to  bo  with  Christ;  which  is  far 
better:  Nevertheless  to  abide  in  the 
flesh  is  more  needful  for  you."  Far 
better  docs  not  fully  express  the  force 
of  the  original,  which  is  one  of  those 
compound  superlatives  employed  by 
Paul  to  express  an  idea  in  the  most 


intense  form.  But  if  he  believed  h« 
should  "  be  with  Christ"  just  as  soon, 
if  he  continued  still  longer  to  live  and 
labor  (which  was  "needful"  for  the 
brethren),  as  ho  should  if  he  departed 
more  speedily  from  the  flesh,  how  could 
he  regard  such  speedy  departure  as 
"  far  better,"  and  as  a  "  gain"  ?  That 
he  should  be  "  in  a  strait  betwixt 
two,"  under  the  circumstances  stated, 
if  he  supposed  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion to  the  immediate  presence  of 
Christ  depended  on  the  time  of  his 
departure  from  the  flesh,  seems  per- 
fectly natural;  but  if  otherwise,  his 
strait  is  not  easily  comprehended. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
obviate  this  and  similar  objections. 
The  most  prominent  theory  urged  for 
this  purpose  is,  that  the  spirit  con- 
sciously exists,  and  is  capable  of  hap- 
piness or  misery,  during  a  period  which 
intervenes  between  death  and  the  res- 
urrection; so  that,  although  the  resur- 
rection do  not  occur  until  the  end  of 
the  world,  there  is  yet  a  state  of  spirit- 
ual existence  in  the  mean  time,  which 
may  properly  bo  an  object  of  desire, 
as  preferable  to  the  present  mortal 
state.  But  this  theory  is  liable  to  tho 
objection,  that  tho  Scriptures  appar- 
ently recognize  only  two  states  of  ex- 
istence for  men,  the  present  and  the 
future,  the  mortal  and  tho  immortal; 
and  that  tho  only  revealed  passage 
from  the  one  to  the  other  is  the  resur- 
rection. Thus  when  the  Sadduceea 
proposed  their  question,  already  men- 
tioned, our  Lord  described  the  dilfer- 
encc  between  the  present  stato  of 
things  and  that  which  should  exist  in 
tho  resun-ection  state ;  but  he  gave  no 
intimation  of  a  conscious  existence 
intermediate  between  tho  two.  Such 
an  omission  is  the  more  remarkable, 
since  this  is  his  only  recorded  discourso 
expressly  devoted  to  this  subject.  It 
is  to  bo  observed,  that  the  precise 
point  which  our  Lord  proposed  to  prove 
was,  not  a  future  lifo  independent  of 
a  resurrection,  nor  a  conscious  stato  of 
existence  between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection, but  "  tho  resurrection  of  tho 
dead."  Matt.  xxii.  31.  On  tho  sup- 
position that  those  who  die  may  enjoy 
a  future  lifo  previously  to  their  resur- 
rection, or,  which  is  substantially  the 
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same,  without  a  resurrection,  how  did 
the  existencs  of  the  patriarchs,  so 
many  centuries  after  their  death,  prove 
that  they  had  been  raised  ?  Indeed, 
how  would  it  prove  that  they  ever 
would  be  raised?  If  they  then  lived 
without  having  been  raised,  they  might 
continue  to  live  indefinitely  without  a 
resurrection.  Unless  the  resurrection 
be  the  process  through  which  those 
who  die  are  introduced  into  the  future 
life,  it  is  not  easily  seen  how  the  pos- 
session of  such  life  proves  the  reality 
of  the  resurrection.  But  this  was  pre- 
cisely what  our  Lord  professed  to  prove 
by  the  divine  testimony  concerning  the 
patriarchs.  They  live,  because  God, 
who  is  God  only  of  the  living,  calls 
himself  their  God.  They  "  arc  raised," 
because  they  live,  as  they  could  not 
without  a  resurrection.  Such,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  scope  of  the  argu- 
ment. In  no  diiferent  manner  am  I 
able  to  perceive  its  conclusive  force. 
Moreover,  on  supposition  of  an  inter- 
mediate state  of  existence,  although 
it  is  declared  that  he  "put  the  Sad- 
ducees  to  silence,"  Matt.  xxii.  34,  it 
does  not  appear  that  our  Lord  directly 
met  their  question.  They  denied  a 
future  life,  and  said  "  that  there  is  no 
resurrection."  Their  question  was  so 
framed  as  to  involve  what  they  re- 
garded as  an  insuperable  objection  to 
the  doctrine  which  he  taught.  He 
replied,  that  the  condition  and  rela- 
tions of  mankind  would  be  so  changed 
"in  the  resurrection,"  that  the  appre- 
hended difficulty  could  not  exist.  But 
if  there  were  an  intermediate  exist- 
ence, enduring  for  thousands  of  years, 
he  did  not  intimate  that  the  difficulty 
might  not  exist  in  full  force  for  an 
equally  long  period.  The  rational  in- 
terpretation of  his  language  is,  that  he 
described  the  condition  of  the  future 
life,  from  its  commencement;  yet  the 
resurrection  is  the  commencing  point 
of  his  description.  Thus  also,  in  the 
most  particular  account  of  the  resur- 
rection contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
namely,  in  that  given  by  Paul  in  this 
chapter,  only  two  states  of  existence 
for  men  are  recognized: — the  one 
closed  by  death ;  the  other  commenced 
by  the  resurrection.  On  one  side  of 
the    dividing    line   is    the    "natural 


body,"  characterized  by  corruption, 
and  dishonor,  and  weakness;  on  the 
other,  the  "spiritual  body,"  charac- 
terized by  incorruption,  and  glory, 
and  power.  The  passage  from  the  one 
to  the  other  is  through  "the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,"  ver.  42-44.  The 
apostle  docs  not  intimate,  nor  am  I 
aware  that  any  one  believes,  that  the 
spiritual  body  is  bestowed  before  the 
resurrection.  He  says  nothing  of  a 
long  period  during  which  the  spirit 
shall  have  neither  a  natural  body  nor 
a  spiritual  body.  If  he  believed  there 
should  be  such  an  intermediate  disem- 
bodied state,  was  not  this  emphatically 
a  proper  place  to  mention  it?  and  can 
his  silence  be  reasonably  accounted 
for  ?  The  same  questions  apply  with 
equal  force  to  his  language  in  2  Cor.  v. 
1-8,  where  he  speaks  of  the  "  building 
of  God,"  or  the  spiritual  body,  as  be- 
ing in  readiness  to  take  the  place  of 
"  our  earthly  house  of  this  taberna- 
cle," or  the  natural  body.  Moreover, 
what  he  so  ardently  desired  was,  not 
to  be  "  unclothed,"  or  to  bo  released 
from  the  natural  body,  but  to  be 
"clothed  upon,"  or  to  be  invested  with 
the  spiritual  body.  Ho  expx-esses  his 
confidence  that  ho  shall  not  be  "naked," 
or  disembodied,  or  destitute  of  a  body. 
Robinson  translates  and  paraphrases 
thus:  "  If  indeed  also  (as  we  may  tako 
for  granted,  i.  e.  since)  being  (thus) 
clothed  we  shall  not  be  found  naked." 
The  clothing  which  ho  uniformly  rep- 
resents as  appropriate  to  the  future  life 
is  the  spiritual  body.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect that  he  ever  speaks  of  any  other. 
Yet  this,  as  uniformly,  he  represents  as 
bestowed  in  the  resurrection.  If  he 
expected  to  exist  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod between  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion, having  neither  a  natural  body 
nor  a  spiritual  body,  it  would  seem  that 
he  must  have  expected  to  remain 
"  naked"  during  an  equal  period;  for 
he  speaks  of  no  other  or  intermediate 
clothing.  But,  since  his  language  im- 
plies an  expectation  that  the  natural 
body  will  bo  succeeded  by  the  spiritual 
body  without  any  interval  of  naked- 
ness, and  since  the  spiritual  body  is 
bestowed  only  in  the  resurrection,  the 
natural  conclusion  is  that  he  did  not 
anticipate  an  intermediate    conscious 
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existence  between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection. Of  the  same  general  charac- 
ter is  the  declaration  in  1  Cor.  xv.  18, 
that  if  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  then  not  only  "is  not  Christ 
risen,"  but  "they  also  which  are  fallen 
asleep  in  Christ  are  pei'ished."  This 
seems  necessarily  to  imply  that,  if  the 
dead  rise  not,  they  can  never  live 
again;  that  the  resurrection  precedes 
the  future  life,  or  is  the  introduction 
t  >  it;  that  the  one  cannot  be  enjoyed 
I'.atil  the  other  shall  be  experienced. 
lUse  how  would  the  fact  that  there  is 
110  resurrection  of  the  dead  prove  that 
such  have  perished,  or  ceased  to  exist  ? 
Some  have  supposed  that  our  Lord's 
reply  to  the  Sadducees  should  be  un- 
derstood as  a  figure  of  speech,  like  that 
to  which  the  apostle  refers  when  he 
says  that  God  "calleth  those  things 
which  be  not  as  though  they  were." 
Rom.  iv.  17.  Thus  interpreted,  it 
would  not  prove  that  the  patriarchs 
were  then  actually  alive  from  the  dead, 
but  would  only  indicate  the  certainty 
that  they  should  be  raised.  Whatever 
is  certain  of  accomplishment  may  be 
and  often  is  spoken  of  as  already  ac- 
complished. See  Ileb.  ii.  8,  9.  But  it 
is  not  probable  that  our  Lord's  lan- 
guage, in  this  place,  was  so  uttered. 
Its  design,  and  its  construction  through- 
out, indicate  that  the  literal  is  the  true 
interpietation.  It  is  not  alleged,  I 
think,  that  the  language  concerning 
Moses  and  Elias  is  such  a  figure  of 
speech.  That  language  is  declarative, 
not  prophetic.  It  cannot  be  understood 
as  descriptive  of  what  should  occur  in 
the  far-distant  future;  but  it  is  mani- 
festly a  statement  of  what  had  already 
occurred.  The  similarity  between  the 
two  passages  is  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  they  should  alike  be  inter- 
preted literally;  that  as  Moses  and 
Elias  were  actually  living  when  they 
conversed  with  our  Lord  on  the  mount, 
so  also  were  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  actually  living,  when  Christ 
appealed  to  their  existence  in  proof  of 
the  resurrection.  If  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  Moses  and  Elias  bo  admitted 
(and  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  denied), 
there  is  no  apparent  necessity  for  un- 
derstanding our  Lord  to  speak  of  the 
prospective    rather    than   the    actual 


existence  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob. 

The  objections  thus  far  stated  against 
the  theory  of  a  simultaneous  universal 
resurrection,  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
may  be  thus  summed  up:  Our  Lord 
declared  that  the  patriarchs  were  in 
the  actual  enjoyment  of  life  while  he 
dwelt  on  the  earth;  the  Evangelists 
say  that  Moses  and  Elias  personally 
conversed  with  Jesus  on  the  mount, 
and  Peter  adds  his  testimony  as  an 
eye-witness;  Paul  repeatedly  expresses 
his  hope  and  his  confidence  that  the 
future  life  shall  succeed  the  present 
without  any  long  interval,  and  avows 
his  "desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with 
Christ,  which  is  far  better"  than  to 
remain  in  the  flesh.  Yet  the  resurrec- 
tion is  represented  as  the  entrance  upon 
the  future  life.  The  life  of  the  patri- 
archs is  alleged  by  Jesus  in  proof  of 
the  resurrection ;  and  neither  he  nor  his 
apostles  give  any  intimation  that  the 
future  life  can  be  attained  otherwise 
than  through  the  resurrection.  The 
theory  of  an  intermediate  state  does 
not  seem  sufficiently  supported  by  the 
Scriptures,  to  obviate  these  objections; 
but  they  remain  in  full  force.  Another 
objection  is  sometimes  urged;  namely, 
that  if  the  dead  be  not  raised  until  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  if  there  be  no 
intermediate  state  of  existence,  there 
is  an  absolute  loss  of  existence  and 
happiness,  between  death  and  the  res- 
urrection, inconsistent  with  the  re- 
vealed character  and  designs  of  God. 
However  much  or  however  little  real 
force  there  may  be  in  this  objection,  I 
do  not  choose  to  urge  it  here,  inas- 
much as  it  is  not  directly  founded  on 
the  testimony  of  revelation. 

2.  Was  Christ  literally  the  first,  in 
the  order  of  time,  who  arose  from  the 
dead  ?  Were  all  who  had  previously 
died  simultaneously  raised,  when  he 
assumed  his  kingdom  in  glory  ?  And 
is  the  resurrection  progressive  from 
that  time  forward  ?  It  is  not  denied 
that  this  theory  derives  apparent  sup- 
port from  certain  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  yet,  after  a  patient  and  attentive 
examination,  the  objections  heretofore 
urged  against  a  simultaneous  universal 
resurrection,  at  the  end  of  time,  seem 
to  me  of  equal  force  against  a  simul- 
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taneous  general  resurrection  of  the 
previously  dead,  when  Christ  assumed 
his  kingdom.  If  the  language  of 
Jesus  concerning  the  patriarchs,  and 
the  record  concerning  Moses  and  Elias, 
prove  that  they  were  raised  from  the 
dead  before  the  end  of  the  world,  they 
prove,  with  equal  certainty,  that  these 
individuals  were  raised  before  Jesus 
died,  and  arose,  and  entered  into  glory. 
If  they  prove  this,  they  prove  also 
that  Jesua  was  not  the  first,  in  the  order 
of  time,  who  arose  from  the  dead,  and 
that  any  subsequent  resurrection  could 
not  include  all  who  had  previously 
died.  So,  when  Paul  represented  the 
future  life  as  immediately  consequent 
upon  the  present,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  although  Christ  had  risen 
from  the  dead,  he  had  not  yet  come  in 
his  kingdom  with  glory.  If  the  com- 
ing was  then  futui-e,  and  if  none  should 
be  raised  previously  to  his  coming, 
how  should  Paul  expect  the  sooner  to 
"  be  with  Christ"  by  a  speedy  depart- 
ure, than  if  he  abode  longer  in  the 
flesh?  And  how  should  he  feel  so 
confident  of  being  clothed  immediately 
with  a  heavenly  body,  upon  the  de- 
struction of  the  earthly  tabernacle? 
The  interval  of  time  would  be  less,  on 
this  theory  than  on  the  other;  but  an 
interval  of  considerable  length  is 
recognized;  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  is 
equally  difficult,  on  either  theory,  to 
account  for  the  expectation  of  Paul, 
that  his  admission  to  the  immediate 
presence  of  Christ  would  be  realized 
more  speedily  by  an  early  death  than 
otherwise.  With  this  view  of  the  case, 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  ob- 
jections at  length;  it  is  sufficient  to 
refer  to  them,  as  exhibited  in  the  fore- 
going section.  The  objection,  how- 
ever, founded  on  Paul's  description  of 
the  resurrection,  may  be  stated  again 
in  a  somewhat  different  form,  showing 
that  it  bears  against  this  theory  with 
peculiar  force.  "  As  in  Adam  all  die, 
even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive."  How  ?  "  So  also  is  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  —  It  is  sown  a 
natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual 
body."  I  have  heretofore  observed 
that  no  intimation  is  here  given  of  a 
state  in  which  the  spirit  shall  be  abso- 
lutely disembodied,  having  neither  a 


natural  body  nor  a  spiritual  body. 
Now  the  theory  under  discussion  as- 
sumes that  all  those  who  died  pre- 
viously to  the  time  when  Christ  came 
in  his  kingdom,  remained  destitute  of 
spiritual  bodies  until  that  time;  but 
that  in  regard  to  all  who  died  subse- 
quently, the  spiritual  body  immedi- 
ately succeeded  the  natural  body. 
Whether  an  intermediate  state  be  sup- 
posed, or  not,  a  vast  difference  is  dis- 
coverable between  the  two  classes. 
The  former  either  existed  consciously, 
some  of  them  for  thousands  of  years, 
destitute  of  either  natural  or  spiritual 
bodies,  or  they  remained  both  disem- 
bodied and  unconscious  during  that 
period.  The  latter  pass  immediately 
from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual  body, 
without  unconsciousness  or  nakedness. 
But  we  find  no  such  distinction  in 
Paul's  description.  He  gives  no  inti- 
mation that  his  language  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  whole  process  of  the  resur- 
rection, from  the  beginning  to  the 
end;  or  that  it  is  not  as  applicable  to 
those  who  had  previously  died,  as  to 
those  who  should  die  subsequently. 
Had  Paul  believed  that  the  resurrec- 
tion was  so  long  delayed,  in  regard  to 
the  one  class,  and  that  it  should  be 
granted  to  the  other  without  delay,  we 
might  reasonably  expect  some  hint  of 
such  belief,  in  a  description  so  partic- 
ular, and  specially  designed  to  meet 
and  remove  objections. 

3.  Is  the  resurrection  progressive, 
keeping  even  pace  with  death  ?  In 
other  words,  is  the  natural  body  of 
every  man  immediately,  or  very  soon, 
succeeded  by  the  spiritual  body  ?  and 
does  the  same  rule  apply  to  the  whole 
race,  from  the  first  triumph  of  death 
until  it  shall  be  finally  ''swallowed 
up  in  victory"?  Some  of  the  more 
obvious  arguments  in  support  of  this 
theory  have  already  been  stated,  in  the 
form  of  objections  to  other  theories; 
and  they  need  not  be  repeated.  In 
like  manner,  the  more  obvious  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  other  theories 
will  be  here  stated,  in  the  form  of  ob- 
jections to  this  theory.  They  may  be 
comprehended  in  three  classes,  which 
will  be  successively  examined. 

(a  )  It  is  alleged  that  the  Scrip- 
tures   represent  Jesus  Christ    as  the 
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first,  in  the  order  of  time,  who  arose 
from  the  dnad ;  and  that  consequently 
the  resurrection  could  not  have  been 
progressive  during  the  previous  period. 
But  is  it  certain  that  priority  in  time 
is  the  true  idea  embraced  in  the  pas- 
sages generally  quoted  in  proof?  The 
language  of  Paul  before  King  Agrip- 
pa,  Acts  xxvi.  23,  is  thus  translated  in 
the  common  version:  "That  Christ 
should  suffer,  and  that  he  should  be 
the  first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead, 
and  should  show  light  unto  the  people 
and  to  the  Gentiles."  If  this  transla- 
tion were  undoubtedly  correct,  the 
question  would  seem  to  be  settled. 
But,  to  state  the  case  in  its  mildest 
form,  thei-e  are  very  grave  doubts  as 
to  its  correctness.  It  is  certain  that 
precisely  the  same  words  which  are 
here  rendered  "  that  should  rise  from 
the  dead  "  are  translated  "  by  the  res- 
urrection from  the  dead,"  in  Rom.  i. 
4.  The  original  phrase  contains  no 
verb  whatever.  If  rightly  translated 
in  Romans,  it  is  wrongly  translated 
here.  Adopting  the  translation  of 
these  words  in  Romans,  and  omitting 
the  word  and,  supplied  by  the  transla- 
tors, the  passage  would  stand  thus: 
"That  Christ  should  suffer,  that  he, 
the  first,  by  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  should  show  light  unto  the  peo- 
ple and  to  the  Gentiles."  There  is 
good  reason  for  believing  this  transla- 
tion to  be  substantially  correct.  The 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  here  represented  to  be  essential  to 
his  qualification  to  show  light  to  the 
people  and  to  the  Gentiles.  There  is 
no  perceivable  relation  between  the 
mere  fact,  if  it  were  a  fact,  that  he 
was  the  first,  in  the  order  of  time,  who 
arose  from  the  dead,  and  his  qualifica- 
tion or  authority  as  a  divine  teacher. 
But  his  resurrection  itself,  in  a  visible 
form,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  was  an  authentication  of  his 
mission  and  authority,  inasmuch  as  it 
demonstrated  him  to  be  the  "Son  of 
God."  See  note  on  Rom,  i.  4.  It  was 
\h.Q  fact  and  not  the  relative  time  of  his 
resurrection,  which  afforded  this  dem- 
onstration of  his  Sonship,  and  of  his 
authority  to  speak  in  the  Father's 
name.  This  passage  is  thus  inter- 
preted by  the  authors  of  the  Assembly's 


Annotations:  "The  first,  as  head  of 
his  church,  to  give  them  a  spiritual 
life;  1  Cor.  xv.  2U;  Col.  i.  18;  Rev.  i. 
5.  First,  as  the  author  of  life,  not 
the  first  in  time;  for  some  were  raised 
from  the  dead  before  he  died."  There 
is  a  sense,  indeed,  in  which  Christ  may 
be  regarded  as  first,  in  the  order  of 
time,  in  respect  to  the  resurrection; 
namely,  that  he  was  the  first  who  was 
so  raised  to  immortality  as  to  demon- 
strate the  fact  to  others;  that  he  was 
the  first  whose  divine  authority  as  a 
teacher  was  thus  demonstrated.  R)s- 
enmuller  understands  the  text  to  em- 
brace this  idea,  and  translates  thus: 
"  That  he  should  be  the  first,  who, 
after  resurrection,  or,  from  the  time 
when  he  arose  from  the  dead,  pro- 
claimed the  gospel  to  his  own  people 
and  to  the  Gentiles."  To  the  same 
effect,  /Jrtwi?n9nrf translates:  "That  he 
first,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
should  show  light,"  &c  This  may  be 
the  meaning  in  this  place;  that  Christ 
was  the  first  who  was  thus  qualified  as 
a  divine  instructor,  by  a  visible  resur- 
rection. But  I  prefer  the  other  inter- 
pretation, and  agree  with  Barnes  in 
the  opinion  that  "  it  does  not  mean 
that  he  should  be  the  first,  in  the  order 
of  time,  that  should  rise,  but  first  in 
eminence,  the  most  distinguished,  the 
chief,  the  head  of  those  who  should 
rise  from  the  dead."  To  interpret  it 
as  denoting  that  Christ  was  literally 
the  first,  in  the  order  of  time,  who 
arose  from  the  dead,  is  to  involve  our- 
selves in  inextricable  difficulties.  If 
merely  the  resurrection  of  the  body  be 
understood,  such  an  interpretation  is 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  Christ 
himself  thus  raised  more  than  one  per- 
son, before  his  own  death  and  resur- 
rection, to  saj''  nothing  of  the  cases 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  be  the  first,  in 
this  sense.  If  a  resurrection  to  im- 
mortality be  understood,  \vu  are  con- 
fronted by  the  fact  that  Christ  acknowl- 
edged the  existence  of  the  patriarchs, 
during  his  lifetime,  and  urged  the  fact 
that  they  were  then  alive  as  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  resurrection;  and  he 
gave  no  intimation  that  tlicy  needed 
another  resurrection  to  make  them  im- 
mortal.    He  could  not,  therefore,  be 
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the  fii?t,  in  this  sense.  If  it  be  under- 
stood simply  that  Christ  existed  before 
any  man  was  raised  from  the  dead,  I 
readily  admit  and  firmly  believe  the 
fact  of  such  existence;  but  that  exist- 
ence was  not  derived  through  a  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  the  first-fruits  of  such  res- 
urrection. These  remarks  are  as 
applicable  to  the  proof-texts  which 
follow,  as  to  that  which  is  under  imme- 
diate consideration. 

A  somewhat  similar  testimony  is 
found  in  Col.  i.  18  :  "And  he  is  the 
head  of  the  body,  the  church,  who  is 
the  beginning,  the  first-born  from  the 
dead;  that  in  all  things  he  might  have 
the  pre-eminence."  I  think  this  is 
rightly  interpreted  hj  Barnes:  "The 
first-born  from  the  dead  ;  having 
among  all  the  dead  who  should  be 
raised  up,  the  right  and  pre-eminence 
of  the  primogeniture,  or  which  per- 
tained to  the  first-born."  The  mani- 
fest object  of  Paul,  in  this  passage,  is 
to  describe  the  pre-eminent  rank  and 
dignity  of  Jesus  Christ.  With  this, 
the  relative  ^imeof  his  resurrection  has 
no  perceivable  relation;  it  is  the  fact 
of  his  resurrection,  which  demonstrates 
his  Sonship.  Rom.  i.  4.  The  term 
"  first-born,"  is  used  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  denote,  not  only  priority  of 
birth,  but  superior  dignity  and  au- 
thority. Thus  the  Lord  says  by  the 
Psalmist,  "  Also  I  will  make  him  my 
first-born,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the 
earth."  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27.  This  is  one 
of  the  Hebrew  parallels,  in  which  the 
same  idea  is  substantially  repeated  in 
dififerent  terms.  To  be  the  "  first- 
born" is  here  equivalent  to  being 
"  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth;" 
both  expressions  denote  superior  rank 
and  dignity.  The  language  of  the 
apostle  embraces  the  same  idea,  though 
not  expressed  in  a  poetic  parallel.  In 
the  previous  verses,  the  eminence  of 
Christ  among  the  living  is  asserted; 
it  is  here  declared  that  he  is  equally 
eminent  among  those  who  have  de- 
parted this  life.  The  whole  passage  is 
similar  to  Rom.  xiv.  9  :  "For  to  this 
end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose,  and  re- 
vived, that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of 
the  dead  and  living;  "  that  is,  as  here 
expressed,  "  that  in  all  things  he 
21 


might  have  the  pre-eminence."  This 
interpretation  is  confirmed  by  com- 
parison with  ver.  1.5,  where  the  word 
"  first-born  "  occurs  in  a  similar  sense: 
"  Who  is  the  image  of  God,  the  first- 
born of  every  creature."  That  this 
does  not  mean  that  his  literal  birth  of 
the  virgin  Mary  preceded  the  birth  of 
all  men,  is  very  certain ;  and  if  it  refer 
to  his  pre-existenco,  the  use  of  tha 
term  "  first-born  "  must  be  in  the  high- 
est degree  figurative.  But,  if  figura- 
tive in  regard  to  the  living,  why  need 
it  bo  understood  literally  in  regard  to 
the  dead  ?  The  most  natural  meaning 
of  the  language  in  both  places,  when 
considered  in  connection  with  the  con- 
text, is  that  our  Lord  is  highly  exalted 
above  both  the  liv;ing  and  the  dead; 
that  he  has  pre-eminence  over  all. 
The  remarks  on  this  passage  are 
equally  applicable  to  Rev.  i.  5,  where 
Christ  is  styled  the  "  first-begotten  of 
the  dead  and  the  prince  of  the  kings 
of  the  earth."  The  same  Greek  word 
is  translated  "  first-born  "  in  one  place, 
and  "  first-begotten  "  in  the  other ;  and 
for  "  first-begotten  of  the  dead,"  we 
have  the  parallel,  "  the  prince  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth,"  as  in  Psalm 
Ixxxix.  27. 

Another  passage  supposed  to  prove 
that  Christ  was  the  first,  in  the  order 
of  time,  who  rose  from  the  dead,  is  1 
Cor.  XV.  20,  in  which  he  is  called  "  the 
first-fruits  of  them  that  slept;  "  and  in 
ver.  23,  it  is  written  concerning  the 
resurrection,  "  but  every  man  in  bis 
own  order;  Christ  the  first-fruits;  af- 
terward they  that  are  Christ's  at  his 
coming."  Superiority  in  rank  and 
dignity  seems  to  bo  here  denoted  by 
"first-fruits,"  as  by  "first-born"  in 
other  places,  rather  than  priority  iu 
time.  I  have  already  stated  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  a  different  con- 
struction, and  need  not  repeat  them. 
The  analogy  existing  between  this  and 
the  other  passages  seems  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  essential  idea 
here  is,  that  in  this  as  in  all  other  re- 
spects, Jesus  Christ  has  the  "  pre-emi- 
nence." It  has  been  said  that  the 
construction  of  the  language,  "Christ 
the  first-fruits,  afterwards  they  that 
are  Christ's  at  his  coming,"  necessarily 
denotes  order  in  time,  and  cannot  de> 
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noto  order  in  rank.  To  this,  it  is  a 
sufficient  reply,  that  tho  same  con- 
struction in  the  Greek  occurs  in  1  Cor. 
xii.  28,  where  order  in  rank,  not  in 
time,  is  unquestionably  denoted :  "  And 
God  hath  set  some  in  tho  church,  first 
apostles,  secondai'ily  prophets,  thirdly 
teachers,  after  that  miracles,  then  gifts 
of  healing,"  &c.  "After  that"  in 
this  place,  and  "  afterward "  in  the 
other,  are  diiferent  translations  of  the 
same  word.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
construction  of  first  with  afterward,  or 
after  that,  is  not  exclusively  appropri- 
ate lo  order  in  time,  but  may  denote 
relative  rank.  It  seems  to  bo  so  used 
here.  Christ  "  is  called  the  *  first- 
fruits  of  them  that  slept.'  This  dec- 
laration is  therefore  made  of  him  by 
way  of  eminence,  as  being  chief,  a 
prince  among  those  raised  from  the 
dead;  — as  by  his  rising,  securing  a 
dominion  over  death  and  the  grave, 
1  Cor.  XV.  25,  2G;  and  as  bringing  life 
and  immortality  to  light,  lie  rose  to 
return  to  death  no  more.  And  he 
thus  secured  an  ascendancy  over  death 
and  tho  grave,  and  was  thus,  by  way 
of  eminence,  ^V5<  among  those  raised 
from  tho  dead."  —  Barnes.  In  the 
same  class  may  bo  placed  the  language 
of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Acts 
ii.  22-30.  This  has  been  supposed  to 
assert  that  David  had  not  then  been 
raised  from  tho  dead,  and  to  imply 
that  none  other  had  thus  been  raised. 
And  henco  it  has  been  inferred  that 
Christ  was  literally  the  first  who  arose 
from  the  dead.  But  the  general  scope 
of  tho  whole  passage  indicates  a  diifer- 
erent  interpretation.  It  was  no  part 
of  Peter's  design  to  deny  that  David 
had  attained  a  resurrection ;  it  was 
sufficient  to  assert  that  he  had  not  been 
raised  in  the  specific  manner  denoted  in 
theprophecy  to  which  ho  appealed.  lie 
was  endeavoring  to  convince  tho  Jews 
that  Jesus  was  tho  true  Messiah,  tho 
Son  of  God.  In  proof,  ho  cited  from 
one  of  their  own  prophets  two  predic- 
tions, which  had  been  accomplished  in 
Jesus,  and  in  no  other  person.  (1.) 
That  he  should  be  so  raised  from  the 
dead,  that  his  flesh  should  not  "see 
corruption,"  or  be  decomposed,  ver.  27. 
The  argument  is,  David  could  not 
have  spoken  thus  conoerning  himself, 


because  ho  died,  was  buried,  and  his 
fiesh  decayed  and  dissolved  in  the  sep- 
ulchre, ver.  29;  he  must  therefore 
have  spoken  concerning  some  other 
person,  and  that  person  was  Jesua 
Christ,  whose  body  had  been  thus 
raised  without  seeing  corruption,  of 
which  all  the  apostles  were  witnesses, 
ver.  30-32.  (2.)  That  he  should  be 
exalted  to  a  glorious  position,  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  until  his  foes  be- 
came his  footstool,  ver.  34,  35,  The 
argument  is,  David  could  not  have 
spoken  this  concerning  himself,  because 
ho  is  not  thus  exalted ;  he  has  not,  in  this 
sense,  "ascended  into  tho  heavens;" 
ver.  34 ;  he  must  therefoi-e  have  spoken 
concerning  some  other  person,  and 
that  person  was  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
ascension  tho  apostles  had  witnessed, 
and  whos3  exaltation  was  demonstrated 
by  the  miracles  wrought  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Jews.  In  the  language  of 
Peter,  "  being  by  the  right  hand  of 
God  exalted,  and  having  received  of  the 
Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
he  hath  shed  forth  this  which  yo  now 
see  and  hear,"  ver.  33.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  argument  is  stated 
in  ver.  36:  "  that  God  hath  made  that 
same  Jesus,  whom  jq  have  crucified, 
both  Lord  and  Christ."  Such  being  tho 
character  of  the  argument  and  of  the 
point  designed  to  be  proved,  tho  fact 
that  David's  body  was  decomposed  in 
the  sepulchre,  like  the  bodies  of  other 
men,  is  not  urged  in  proof  that  he  had 
not  passed  into  a  future  life,  by  a  res- 
urrection, but  simply  in  proof  that  tho 
prediction  of  a  resurrection  without  seeing 
corruption  must  have  referred  to  some 
other  person,  namely,  to  Christ.  So 
also,  the  fact  that  "  David  is  not  as- 
cended into  the  heavens"  is  not  urged 
in  proof  that  ho  had  not  been  raised 
from  the  dead,  but  only  in  proof  that 
the  prediction  of  exaltation  to  the  rijht 
hand  of  God  must  have  referred  to 
some  other  person,  namely,  to  Christ. 
The  whole  passage,  therefore,  neither 
affirms  nor  denies  tho  resurrection  of 
David,  in  tho  ordinary  manner,  but 
simply  proves,  according  to  the  apos- 
tle's design,  that  the  predictions  quoted 
were  accomplished,  not  in  David,  but  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  See  the  similar 
argument  by  Paul  in  Acts  xiii.  32-37. 
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It.  is  sometimes  objected,  that  Christ 
could  not  raise  all  men  from  the  dead, 
unless  he  were  raised  first  of  all.  Ab- 
solutely, it  would  seem,  all  men  are  to 
be  raised  by  the  power  of  God,  ev-en  as 
Jesus  himself  was  raised.  1  Cor.  vi. 
14.  But  in  this  work,  as  in  others, 
the  Son  is  the  Father's  agent,  for  its 
accomplishment.  2  Cor.  iv.  14.  If  his 
agency  in  raising  the  dead  have  re- 
spect to  the  whole  race,  I  apprehend 
the  objection  is  rather  apparent  than 
real.  It  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  Jesus  said,  "  Before  Abraham 
was,  I  am;  "  and  that  he  prayed,  "0 
Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine 
own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had 
with  thee  before  the  world  was."  John 
viii.  58;  xvii.  5.  If  he  existed  in  glory 
with  the  Father  before  Adam  was 
created,  he  was  as  competent  an  agent 
to  raise  the  dead,  when  death  first  en- 
tered the  world,  as  after  he  had  as- 
sumed a  natural  body,  had  suffered 
death,  and  had  himself  been  raised 
from  the  dead.  He  is  able,  through 
divine  power,  to  raise  the  dead,  not  be- 
cause he  has  himself  been  thus  raised, 
but  because  he  is  the  Son  of  God.  It 
may  be  objected  that,  if  Christ  were 
not  absolutely  the  first  who  was  raised 
from  the  dead,  his  spiritual  body  was 
fashioned  like  those  of  the  generations 
previously  raised,  instead  of  their 
bodies  being  "  fashioned  like  unto  his 
glorious  body."  Phil.  iii.  21.  It  is 
sufficient  to  reply  that,  for  aught  which 
appears  or  can  be  proved  to  the  con- 
trary, the  spiritual  body  of  Christ  after 
his  resurrection  was  the  same  which  he 
possessed  before  his  incarnation.  While 
there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
there  are  intimations  that  it  was  the 
same.  Thus  he  prayed  that  he  might 
be  reinstated  in  his  former  glory,  John 
xvii.  5;  and  in  ver.  47-49  of  this 
chapter,  it  is  most  natural  to  under- 
stand that  as  the  earthy  body,  whose 
image  we  now  bear,  was  of  earthy 
origin,  so  the  heavenly  body,  whose 
image  we  shall  bear  in  the  resurrec- 
tion, was  of  heavenly  origin.  If  it  be 
true,  as  is  certainly  probable,  that  the 
spiritual  body  of  Christ  has  been  the 
same  from  the  begianing,  then  noth- 
ing hinders  that  the  bodies  of  those 
who  were  raised  before  his  incarnation, 


as  well  as  of  those  raised  at  any  subse- 
quent period,  were  "  fashioned  like 
unto  his  glorious  body,"  the  pattern 
of  all. 

(b.)  Another  objection  to  the  theory 
that   the   resurrection   has  been   pro- 
gressing from  the   beginning  is  that 
the   future   tense   is   frequently   used 
concerning  it,  by  the  sacred  writers. 
"In  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive" 
"  We  ahall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly."     "  He  which  raised  up  the 
Lord   Jesus  shall  raise  up  us  also  by 
Jesus."     1  Cor.  xv.  22,  49;   2  Cor.  iv. 
14.     But  the  present  tense,  sometimes 
with  the  force  of  the  past,  is  also  used 
in  reference  to  the  same  subject:  "  In 
the   resurrection    they  —  are    as    the 
angels  of  God."     "  Now  that  the  dead 
are  raised,   even  Moses   showed,"    &c. 
Matt.    xxii.    30;  Luke   xx.  37.      See 
also    ver.    12,   13,    16,   42-44,  48,    of 
this  chapter.     But  suppose  the  future 
tense   were   uniformly  used;    the   ut- 
most which  such  use  could  prove  is  the 
unquestioned  fact,  that  the  event  de- 
scribed is  not  yet  fully  accomplished. 
The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  gen- 
erally mentioned  as  a  single  event  in 
which   all   are   interested;    and   as   a 
whole,    its    full   accomplishment  was 
then  and  is  now  future.     The   resur- 
rection of  the  persons  addressed  by  the 
apostle  was   of  course  wholly  future, 
for  they  had  not  yet  died;    and   the 
same    is   true   of  all    the  generations 
which    followed.       In   regard   to   all 
these,  it  was  as  actually  future  if  pro- 
gressive, as  it  could  be  if  simultaneous. 
The  resurrection  of  the  whole  human 
race,  from  Adam  to  his  latest  posterity, 
taken  as  one  continuous  event,  even  if 
it  had  been  progressive  until  that  time, 
was   not   fully   completed    when    the 
Scriptures  were  written,  nor  is  it  now. 
It  was  perfectly  natural,  therefore,  to 
speak  of  it  in  the  future  tense,  as  of 
an    event   not    wholly   accomplished. 
When  Paul    testified  that  God   "will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
deeds,"  Rom.  ii.  6,  I  apprehend  he  did 
not  announce  a  new  principle  of  divine 
government,  which  had    not   hitherto 
been  in    operation,  and  which  should 
remain  inoperative  until  the  final  con- 
summation of  all  things.     On  the  con- 
trary, he  declared  the  simple  fact  of 
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God's  eternal  justice,  which  had  been, 
was  then,  and  would  forever  continue 
to  ba,  in  active  operation;  for  He 
changes  not.  So  when  he  says  that  all 
shall  be  made  alive,  or  raised  from  the 
dead,  he  need  not  be  understood  to^ 
mean,  that  none  have  yet  been  raised, 
but  only  that  the  universal  resurrec- 
tion, already  commenced  and  in  prog- 
ress, shall  in  due  time  be  consum- 
mated. The  same  form  of  speech  is  in 
coiomon  use  at  the  present  day. 

(c.)  It  is  further  objected  against 
the  theory  of  a  progressive  resurrec- 
tion, that  the  resurrection  is  not  only 
described  in  general  terms  as  future, 
but  that  it  is  sometimes  described  as 
occurring  at  a  definite  future  period; 
namely,  "at  the  last  trump,"  when 
"the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from 
heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of 
the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump 
of  God."  1  Cor.  XV.  51-54;  1  Thess. 
i"v.  13-18.  At  that  time,  it  is  alleged, 
"  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorrupti- 
ble, and  we  shall  be  changed;  "  and 
*' the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first; 
then  wo  which  are  alive  and  remain 
shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them 
in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the 
air."  If  we  were  utterly  unable  to  in- 
terpret these  declarations  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  what  is  elsewhere  said 
by  the  same  apostle,  and  by  our  Lord, 
we  might  better  confess  our  own  lack 
of  skill  and  knowledge,  than  to  sup- 
pose there  is  any  actual  contradiction 
between  them.  As  Christians,  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  these  or  the  other 
passages  are  susceptible  of  a  dififerent 
interpretation;  that  these  do  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  future  simultaneous 
universal  resurrection,  or  that  the 
others  do  not  recognize  the  resurrec- 
tion as  already  commenced  and  in 
progress.  Some  of  the  reasons  have 
already  been  stated,  for  believing  that 
the  natural  is  the  true  interpretation 
of  those  passages  which  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  progressive  resurrection.  It  re- 
mains to  inquire  whether  these  may 
not  be  so  interpreted  that  all  shall  be 
harmonious. 

Some  have  proposed  a  change  of 
translation:  "For  a  trumpet  will 
sound,  and  the  dead  will  have  been 
raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be 


changed."  —  Lewis.    Again :  "  For  the 
Lord  himself,  with  a  shout,  with  tho 
voice    of    an    archangel,    and     with 
the  trump  of  God,  will  descend  from 
heaven;  and  the  dead  in  Christ  will 
be  previously  anastasized,"  or  raised. 
—  Lee.      Without    assuming   to   pro- 
nounce upon  the  accuracy  of  the  pro- 
posed new  translations,  I  am  content, 
in  this  discussion,  to  abide  by  the  com- 
mon version,  in   developing  the   idea 
embraced  in  the  language  of  the  apos- 
tle.    He  assures  the  Thessalonians  that 
the  Lord  will  come  "  with  the  trump 
of  God;  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall 
rise   first;     then   we  which   are  alivo 
and  remain  shall  be  caught  up,"  &o. 
Whatever  else  this  may  mean,  it  can- 
not mean  less  than  that  the  dead  shall 
be  raised  before   the   living    shall  ba 
changed.     But  to  the  Corinthians,  ho 
says,  "  we  shall  all  (that  is,  the  living) 
be  changed  in  a  moment,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump;   for 
the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead 
shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  wo 
shall   be   changed."      Assuming   that 
both  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and 
the  change  of  the  living  shall  occur 
"  at  the  last  trump,"  and  that  the  wholo 
process  shall  be  completed  "  in  a  mo- 
ment, in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,"  how 
are  we  to  understand  the  declaration 
that   "  the   dead  in   Christ   shall  riso 
first  "  ?    that  is,  before  the  living  shall 
be  changed  and  caught  up.     It  seems 
incredible   that  a   succession  of  timo 
should   be   recognized,  and  a  distinc- 
tion made  between  first  and  following, 
when  the  whole  transaction  occupies 
but  a  moment,  an  atom  or  indivisible 
point    of    time,    represented    by    tho 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  Such  a  succession 
or  distinction  is  utterly  incomprehen- 
sible;  and  its   object,  or  its  practical 
advantage,  is  equally  incomprehensi- 
ble.    But  if  wo  take  the  phrase  "  shall 
be  raised  "  to  be  equivalent  to  "  shall 
have  been  raised,"  and  understand  tho 
apostle  to  mean  that  the  dead  shall 
have    been    raised  before  the    trumpet 
shall  give  tho  signal  for  the  instanta- 
neous and  simultaneous  change  of  the 
living,  the  succession  of  timo,  or  tho 
distinction  between  what  precedes  and 
what  follows,  is  palpable,  and  some  of 
the  practical  results    are  easily  im- 
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agined.  Thus  interpreted,  the  descrip- 
tion is  not  inconsistent  with  those 
Scriptures  which  seem  to  teach  a  pro- 
gressive resurrection.  This  interpre- 
tation derives  support  from  the  dec- 
laration, that  'Hhcm  also  which  sleep 
in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him," 
when  ho  "  shall  descend  from  heaven 
—  with  the  trump  of  God."  The 
most  natural  and  obvious  import  of 
this  language  is,  that  they  shall  be 
brought  with  Jesus  from  heaven,  as 
living  and  intelligent  witnesses  of  the 
stupendous  work  about  to  be  wrought. 
"  The  dead  are  already  risen,  and  will 
reappear  with  Christ  at  his  reappear- 
ance." —  Jowett.  I  am  aware  that  some 
understand  the  apostle  to  mean,  that 
as  God  had  formerly  raised  Jesus  from 
the  dead,  so  also  he  would  hereafter 
raise  all  mankind  with  him.  But  this 
involves  a  very  unusual  sense  of  the 
word  crJf,  with,  connecting  together, 
and  representing  as  coexistent,  events 
between  which  is  an  interval  of  thou- 
sands of  years.  Jesus  was  raised  nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago.  If  none  other 
has  been  raised,  or  shall  bo  raised  un- 
til the  end  of  the  world,  it  is  certainly 
unnatural  to  say  that  they  are  raised 
"  with  him,"  or  that  he  and  they  are 
raised  together.  But  if  the  obvious 
meaning  be  the  true  one,  namely,  that 
the  dead,  having  already  been  raised, 
shall  bo  brought  with  or  shall  accom- 
pany the  Lord  Jesus  when  he  shall 
come  in  glory  to  "  change  "  the  living, 
then  the  whole  passage  is  in  harmony 
with  those  Seriptures  which  otherwise 
appear  contradictory. 

Additional  evidence  that  such  is  the 
proper  force  of  the  words  here  trans- 
lated "shall  be  raised"  is  derived 
from  a  consideration  of  the  apostle's 
specific  design  in  each  place.  The 
error  which  he  desired  to  correct  in 
the  Corinthian  church  is  indicated  in 
the  question,  "  How  say  some  among 
you,  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of 
the  dead?"  ver.  12.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion, not  of  time,  but  of  fact.  To  this 
subject  the  arguinent  is  addressed,  ver. 
I'j-jl.  In  ver.  3 ">,  an  incidental  ob- 
jection to  the  doctrine  is  stated:  "  But 
some  man  will  say,  how  are  the  dead 
raised  up?  and  with  what  body  do 
they  come  ? "  In  reply,  the  apostle 
21* 


discusses  the  manner  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  shows  the  objection  to  bo 
unfounded,  ver.  35-50.  Here,  as  be- 
fore, the  question  was  one  oi  fact,  not 
of  time.  At  ver.  51,  or,  as  some  sup- 
pose, at  ver.  50,  there  is  another  change 
in  the  general  subject  of  discourse. 
Some  connect  ver.  50  with  what  pre- 
cedes, some,  with  what  follows;  and 
some,  with  both.  The  construction  of 
that  verse,  however,  does  not  materi- 
ally affect  the  present  argument.  In 
the  former  part  of  the  chapter,  the 
certainty  and  the  manner  of  the  res- 
uri-ection  are  fully  discussed,  and  the 
cliange  produced  by  it  is  described. 
What  follows,  ver.  51-53,  relates  to  a 
different  branch  of  the  same  general 
subject;  namely,  to  the  change  to  be 
wrought  in  the  living.  Let  it  be  ob- 
served, then,  that  in  ver.  51-53,  the 
apostle's  specific  design  was,  not  to 
describe  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
which  he  had  already  discussed  at  full 
length,  but  to  announce  and  describe 
the  change  of  the  living,  of  those  who 
should  "not  sleep,"  but  should  "re- 
main unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord;  " 
which  change  he  had  not  before  men- 
tioned. "  (51)  Behold,  I  show  you  a 
mystery:  Wo  shall  not  all  sleep,  but 
we  shall  all  be  changed  (52),  in  a  mo- 
ment, in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at 
the  last  trump."  Such  is  his  annuncia- 
tion; such,  the  doctrine  which  he  had 
not  previously  announced;  and  he  en- 
forces it  thus:  "  (53)  For  this  cor- 
ruptible must  put  on  incorruption,  and 
this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality." 
Ho  had  already  declared  that  those 
who  died  in  Adam  should  be  changed, 
in  the  resurrection,  from  corruption  to 
incorruption,  from  dishonor  to  glory, 
from  weakness  to  power,  and  should 
take  on  a  spiritual  body  instead  of  a 
natural  body.  He  now  declares  that 
those  "which  are  alive  and  remain 
unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord"  shall 
not  die,  yet  they  shall  experience  a 
change  equivalent  to  that  which  is 
wrought  on  others  through  death  and 
the  resurrection.  It  was  as  true  in 
regard  to  those  who  should  not  die,  as 
in  regard  to  those  who  should  die,  that 
"  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incor- 
ruption, and  this  mortal  must  put  on 
immortality."    Such  was  the  "  mys- 
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tery "  which  Paul  now  announced  to 
his  Corinthian  brethren;  namely,  a 
doctrine  which  he  had  not  previously 
communicated  to  them.  It  was  this 
change  of  the  living,  not  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  which  he  here  de- 
clared should  be  instantaneous  and 
simultaneous  "at  the  last  trump." 
The  latter  clause  of  ver.  52,  is  a  paren- 
thesis, and  is  so  marked  by  Griesbach, 
Knapp,  and  Bloomfield;  being  a  re- 
capitulation or  reaffirmation  of  the 
doctrines  previously  stated.  He  had 
very  fully  spoken  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead;  he  had  now  declared  the 
"mystery  "  that  even  those  who  shall 
not  die  shall  nevertheless  "  be  changed, 
in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  at  the  last  trump;  "  and,  before 
stating  the  reason  why  such  a  change 
was  indispensable,  he  reasserts  em- 
phatically, in  parenthesis,  "  For  the 
trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead 
shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we 
shall  be  changed."  He  does  not  say, 
the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  then  the 
dead  shall  be  raised,  or  the  dead  shall 
bo  raised  when  the  trumpet  shall 
sound;  nor  does  he,  in  this  parenthe- 
sis, represent  either  of  the  events  as 
dependent  on  the  other.  Ho  had  pre- 
viously declared  that  the  living  shall 
be  changed,  "  at  the  last  trump;  "  but 
he  does  not  repeat  the  declaration  here. 
He  had  not  previously  declared  that 
the  dead  shall  be  raised,  "  at  the  last 
trump;  "  nor  does  he  make  such  a  dec- 
laration here.  He  simply  reaffirms, 
by  way  of  emphasis,  the  three  impor- 
tant facts  previously  announced:  "  The 
trumpet  shall  sound."  "  The  dead 
shall  be  raised  incorruptible."  "  We 
shall  be  changed."  The  change  shall 
be  universal,  though  wrought  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  on  different  individuals. 
All  "have  borne  the  image  of  the 
earthy;"  in  like  manner  all  "shall 
bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly."  On 
those  who  die,  the  change  is  wrought 
through  the  resurrection.  On  those 
who  shall  not  die,  an  equivalent  change 
shall  be  wrought  instantaneously,  "  at 
the  last  trump."  The  definite  future 
time,  therefore,  indicated  by  "the  last 
trump,"  relates  directly  to  this  change 
of  the  living,  not  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead;  and  the  whole  passage  is 


consistent  with  a  progressive  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  commencing  with  the 
first  triumph  of  death,  and  ending  be- 
fore the  simultaneous  change  of  the 
living. 

The  specific  design  of  the  apostle  in 
1  Thess.  iv.  13-18,  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. There  is  no  evidence  that  any 
of  the  believers  at  Thessalonica  said 
"  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead."  Their  error  consisted  rather 
in  the  belief  that  Jesus,  at  his  coming, 
would  establish  an  earthly  kingdom, 
in  which  his  living  disciples  would  en- 
joy signal  advantages.  A  similar  ex- 
pectation induced  the  request  of  James 
and  John:  "Grant  unto  us  that  wo 
may  sit,  one  on  thy  i-ight  hand,  and 
the  other  on  thy  left  hand,  in  thy 
glory,"  Mark  x.  37;  or,  "  in  thy  king- 
dom." Matt.  XX.  21.  It  seems  also 
to  have  been  expected  that  all  who 
should  die  previously  to  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  would  lose  all  participation 
in  the  benefits  and  glories  of  his  king- 
dom. Hence  the  sorrow  indulged  on 
account  of  the  departed.  "  Living  iu 
the  daily  hope  of  the  Lord's  return 
with  the  glory  of  his  Father,  and  look- 
ing for  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in 
hearen,  they  naturally  regarded  death 
as  an  intervening  enemy,  that  might 
separate  them  from  that  day  of  the 
Lord,  and  deprive  them  of  being  the 
living  witnesses  of  his  triumph,  the 
immediate  sharers  in  his  kingdom."  — 
Thorn.  Substantially  the  same  view 
of  the  error,  which  this  passage  was 
specifically  designed  to  correct,  is  ex- 
pressed by  other  writers.  This  epistle 
"seems  to  have  been  occasioned  partly 
by  his  wish  to  express  his  earnest  a'fec- 
tion  for  the  Thessalonian  Christians, 
and  to  encourage  them  under  their 
persecutions;  but  it  was  also  called 
for  by  some  errrors  into  which  they 
had  fallen.  Many  of  the  new  converts 
were  uneasy  about  the  state  of  their 
relatives  or  friends  who  had  died  since 
their  conversion.  They  feared  that 
these  departed  Christians  would  lose 
the  happiness  of  witnessing  their  Lord's 
second  coming,  which  they  expected 
soon  to  behold."  —  Cnnybeare.  "  Paul 
seems  in  Thessalonica  to  have  espe- 
cially preached  Christ,  as  king  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  the  hope  of  the 
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setting  up  of  that  kingdom  on  earth. 
Tais  the  Christians  there  had  eagerly 
caught  up,  but  not  without  misappre- 
hensions and  mistakes,  as  being  inex- 
perieuced  in  that  difficult  field.  Their 
view  was  directed  more  to  externals, 
more  to  the  outward  glory  of  that 
kingdom,  than  to  the  moral  conditions 
of  participation  in  it,  and  to  its  spir- 
itual nature.  Because  of  this  out- 
ward relation  to  such  hopes,  it  also 
happened  that  (as  Timothy,  wo  may 
suppose,  had  reportsd)  the  Christians 
were  in  anxiety  whether  their  dear 
departed  ones  would  not  lose  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  those  only  come  to 
the  enjoyment  of  it  who  should  bo 
alive  at  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord. 
Now  Paul  relieves  them  on  that  point 
by  the  assurance  that  the  dead  would 
rise  first,  and  the  living  be,  along  with 
them,  lifted  into  the  air  to  meet  the 
Lord." —  Ohhausen.  If  it  was  his 
special  design  to  rectify  this  error,  we 
perceive  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the 
apostle's  language.  He  assures  them 
"  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  "  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  tem- 
poral kingdom  on  the  earth,  and  of 
dwelling  hero  with  man;  but  for  the 
more  glorious  purpose  of  changing  the 
living  into  a  state  which  others  at- 
tained through  doath  and  the  resur- 
rection, and  of  taking  them  with  him 
to  heaven;  so  that  thenceforth  both 
the  raised  and  the  changed  may  "  ever 
be  with  the  Lord."  He  further  assures 
them  that  those  who  have  fallen  aslesp 
shall  not  bo  excluded  from  witnessing 
this  glorious  consummation,  because 
they  shall  bo  previously  raised,  and 
shall  in  fact  accompany  the  Lord  "  at 
his  coming."  His  specific  design,  there- 
fore, was  not  to  describe  the  process 
nor  even  to  affirm  tho  fact  of  the  res- 
urrection of  the  dead.  The  fact  is 
assumed  as  uncontradicted,  and  is 
urged  in  proof  that  those  who  fall 
asleep  do  not  incur  the  apprehended 
loss,  but  shall  be  witnesses  of  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  namely, 
the  final  extinction  of  death  and  cor- 
ruption, with  their  whole  train  of 
physical  and  moral  imporfeetions,  and 
the  completed  change  of  the  whole  hu- 
man family  from  mortality  to  immor- 
tality.   And  even  if  the  Thessalonians, 


as  some  suppose,  doubted  or  disbelieved 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and 
feared  that  their  deceased  friends  had 
utterly  perished,  the  proper  force  of 
the  phrase  translated  "  the  dead  ia 
Christ  shall  rise  first"  remain^as  be- 
fore stated.  For  in  such  case,  the 
apostle  must  be  understood  to  affirm 
first,  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised, 
omitting  the  argument  employed  ia  1 
Cor.  XV.  13-20;  and  second,  that,  be- 
cause they  are  are  thus  raised,  and  are 
permitted  to  bo  witnesses  of  the  glori- 
ous change  accomplished  at  the  coming 
of  t'ae  Lord,  those  who  fall  asleep  suler 
no  loss,  and  their  surviving  friends 
should  not  grieve  immoderately.  In 
either  case,  as  the  resurrection  is  a 
continuous  event,  not  then  or  even 
now  fully  completed,  when  speaking 
of  it  as  a  whole,  it  was  natural  and 
proper  to  say  "  the  dead  in  Christ  shall 
rise  first;  "  yet,  with  special  reference 
to  the  time  of  the  "  coming,"  after 
which  there  shall  bo  no  more  death, 
the  expression  is  equivalent  to  "  the 
dead  ia  Christ  shall  have  been  raised," 
or  the  dead  shall  previously  have  been 
raised  in  Christ. 

Because  Paul  says,  "  the  dead  in 
Christ  shall  rise  first;  then  wo  which 
are  alive  and  remain  shall  bo  caught 
up  together  with  them,"  &e.,  it  has 
been  alleged  that  the  second  named 
event  immediately  succeeds  the  former, 
and  that  both  succeed  "  the  trump  of 
God."  It  has  already  been  observed, 
that  the  least  which  the  word  first  can 
denote  here,  is  that  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  precedes  tho  change  of  the 
liviag;  that  the  rcsurreetioa  is  com- 
pleted before  the  living  are  "  caught 
up."  But  this  is  not  the  only  allowa- 
ble construction  of  tho  word  "  first," 
as  here  used.  It  may  be  undei'stood  to 
denote,  not  only  that  the  i-esurrection 
of  the  dead  precedes  the  change  of  the 
living,  but  that  it  also  precedes  the 
sounding  of  "the  trump  of  God."  It 
may  as  properly  qualify  tho  preceding 
as  tho  following  words.  It  is  so  used 
elsewhere.  For  example:  "  That  day 
shall  not  come,  except  there  come  a 
falling  away  first."  2  Thess.  ii.  3. 
That  is,  the  day  shall  come;  but  a 
falling  away  will  como  previously. 
Again:    "As  to   tho  lightning,   thafc 
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li<5hteneth  out  of  the  one  part  under 
heaven,  shineth  unto  the  other  part 
under  heaven,  so  shall  also  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  man  be  in  his  day.  But 
first  must  he  surfer  many  things,  and 
bo  rejected  of  this  generation."  Luke 
xvii.  24,  25.  See  also  Luke  xiv.  28, 
31;  Rom.  xv.  24;  2  Cor.  viii.  5.  Thus 
construed,  this  passage  may  bo  under- 
stood to  teach,  that  the  Lord  himself 
shall  descend,  with  the  trump  of  God; 
but  the  dead  shall  be  previously  raised 
in  Christ,  and  shall  accompany  him; 
and  when  he  shall  thus  descend,  bring- 
ing them  with  him  as  witnesses,  the 
living  shall  bo  changed,  and  all  shall 
be  received  up  into  heaven.  "  And  so 
shall  we  ever  bo  with  the  Lord." 

To  conclude :  it  is  not  pretended  that 
the  theory  of  a  progressive  resurrec- 
tion, keeping  even  pace  with  death 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its 
reign,  is  entirely  free  from  difficulty. 
But,  in  ray  judgment,  the  objections 
against  it  are  less  formidable  than 
those  which  attend  either  of  the  other 
two  theories  examined;  and  besides 
these  three,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
other.  I  accept,  this,  therefore,  as  the 
true  theory.  And  whatever  difficulty 
I  may  encounter  in  interpreting  any 
portion  of  the  Scriptures  consistently 
with  it,  I  attribute  rather  to  my  own 
lack  of  knowledge  and  skill,  than  to 
any  inherent  contradiction  between  the 
several  testimonies.  In  this  life,  "wo 
•walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight."  AVe 
believe  many  doctrines  which  we  can- 
not demonstrate  to  be  true;  yet  we 
believe  them  unhesitatingly,  because 
belief  is  more  consistent  with  what  wo 
know,  and  is  att:;nded  by  fewer  and 
less  troublesome  difficulties,  than  unbe- 
lief. Thus  in  tho  present  case,  while 
I  freely  acknowledge  ray  inability  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  a  progressive 
resurrection,  I  nevertheless  believe  it 
to  be  a  truth,  because  it  seems  harmo- 
nious with  the  general  testimony  of 
revelation,  and  with  tho  character  of 
the  "Father  of  spirits,"  and  because 
fewer  and  less  urgent  difficulties  beset 
me  in  accepting  it  as  tho  truth,  than 
in  rejecting  it  as  an  error. 

III.  Do  the  several  descriptions  of 
the  resurrection  justify  the  belief,  that 
the  whole  human  race  shall  bo  raised 


from  the  dead  (or  changed),  and  that, 
when  thus  raised  (or  changed),  all 
shall  be  j)ure,  and  holy,  and  prepared 
for  the  enjoyment  of  permanent  hap- 
piness? For  obvious  reasons,  I  shall 
freely  quote  the  testimony  of  devout 
Christians,  who,  while  unable,  as  I 
think,  to  comprehend  "  the  fulness  of 
the  blessing  of  tho  gospel  of  Christ," 
Ftora.  XV.  2d,  have  yet  clearly  per- 
ceived and  faithfully  delineated  somo 
detached  portions  of  it. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  universal  extent 
of  the  revivifying  process,  Paul  says, 
"  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive."  1  Cor.  xv. 
22.  In  the  note  on  this  verse,  I  have 
already  quoted  the  admission  of  Thom, 
Bloomfield,  Stanley,  and  Rosenmuller, 
that  all  is  to  be  understood  in  its  nat- 
ural sense;  that  just  so  many  as  die  in 
Adam  shall  also  be  made  alive  in 
Christ.  The  same  fact  is  also  admitted 
by  Locke,  Macknight,  and  others.  I 
quote  one  additional  testimony:  "Many 
commentators  have  supposed  that  tho 
word  all  here  refers  only  to  believers, 
meaning  all  who  were  united  to  Christ, 
or  all  who  were  his  friends;  all  in- 
cluded in  a  covenant  with  him;  as  the 
word  all  in  the  former  member  of  tho 
sentence  means  all  who  were  included 
in  the  covenant  with  Adam;  that  is, 
all  mankind.  But  to  this  view  thcro 
are  manifest  objections.  (1)  It  is 
not  the  obvious  sense;  it  is  not  that 
which  will  occur  to  the  great  mass  of 
men  who  interpret  the  Scriptures  on 
tho  principles  of  common  sense;  it  is 
an  interpretation  which  is  to  be  mado 
out  by  reasoning  and  theology,  —  al- 
ways a  suspicious  circumstance  in  in- 
terpreting the  Bible.  (2)  It  is  not 
necessary.  All  tho  wicked  will  bo 
raised  up  from  tho  dead,  as  well  as  the 
righteous.  (3)  The  form  of  the  pas- 
sago  requires  us  to  understand  the  word 
all  in  tho  same  sense  in  both  members, 
unless  there  bo  some  indispensable 
necessity  for  limiting  tho  one  or  tho 
other.  (4)  The  argument  of  the 
apostle  requires  this.  It  is  complete, 
if  it  be  shown  that  all  shall  bo  raised 
up,  whatever  may  becojio  of  them 
afterwards.  The  sceptre  of  death 
shall  bo  broken,  and  his  dominion 
destroyed,  by  the  fact  that  all  shall  be 
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raised  from  the  dead."  —  Barnes.  All 
who  dio,  then,  shall  be  made  alive. 
And  of  those  who  die  not,  but  remain 
alive  "  at  the  last  trump,"  it  is  declared 
that  they  shall  cxperienoe  a  change 
equivalent  to  that  wliich  is  wrought  in 
others  through  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion. The  linal  result  is  the  same,  as 
if  absolutely  universal  death  were  suc- 
ceeded by  an  absolutely  universal  res- 
uri'ection.  In  the  earthly  nature,  all 
are  mortal ;  and  all  shall  become  par- 
takers of  immortal  life,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 

2.  Shall  all  who  ai-e  raised  (or 
changed)  be  pure,  and  holy,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  enjoyment  of  permanent 
happiness  ?  Omitting  from  the  pres- 
ent argument  the  general  testimony  of 
the  Scriptures  that  it  is  the  divine  pur- 
pose to  exterminate  sin  and  to  establish 
universal  holiness,  as  well  as  the  evi- 
dence of  the  same  fact  embraced  in  the 
language  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
elsewhere  concerning  the  resurrection, 
the  question  may  be  safely  rested  on 
this  single  chapter.  Having  declared 
that  all  shall  be  made  alive,  the  apos- 
tle describes  the  condition  into  which 
they  shall  be  raised,  in  ver.  42-41J : 
"  So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  It  is  sown  in  coiTuption,  it  is 
raised  in  incorruption:  It  is  sown  in 
dishonor,  it  is  raised  in  glory:  It  is 
gown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power: 
It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised 
a  spiritual  body.  The  first  man  is  of 
the  earth,  earthy;  the  second  man  is 
the  Lord  from  heaven.  As  is  the 
earthy,  such  are  they  also  that  are 
earthy;  and  as  is  the  heavenly,  such 
are  they  also  that  are  heavenly.  And 
as  we  have  borne  the  imago  of  the 
earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image 
of  the  heavenly."  It  is  agreed,  almost 
unanimously,  that  this  description  im- 
plies the  holiness  and  happiness  of  all 
who  are  included  in  it.  "  The  argu- 
rcent  here  (ver.  49)  is,  that  the  con- 
nection which  is  formed  between  the 
believer  and  the  Saviour  is  as  close  as 
that  which  subsisted  between  him  and 
Adam;  and  as  that  connection  with 
Adam  involved  the  cartainty  that  he 
would  be  subjected  to  pain,  sin,  sick- 
ness, and  death,  so  the  connection  with 
Christ  involves  the  certainty  that  he 


will  like  him  "be  free  from  sin,  sick- 
ness, pain,  and  death,  and  like  him 
will  have  a  body  that  is  pure,  incor- 
ruptible, and  immortal."  —  Barnes. 
But  if  to  *'  bear  the  imago  of  the 
heavenly"  involves  freedom  from  sin 
and  pain,  how  does  Barnes  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  all  shall  be  holy  and 
happy  ?  And  why  does  he  restrict  the 
description  to  the  "  believer,"  while  he 
admits  that  a  universal  resurrection  is 
taught  in  ver.  22?  The  answer  is 
found  in  his  note  on  ver.  23:  "  They 
that  are  Christ's.  They  who  are  Chris- 
tians. The  apostle,  though  in  ver.  22 
he  had  stated  the  truth  that  all  the 
dead  would  rise,  yet  here  only  men- 
tions Christians,  because  to  them  only 
would  the  doctrine  be  any  consolation, 
and  because  it  was  to  them  particularly 
that  this  whole  argument  was  ad- 
dressed." A  like  interpretation  of  the 
passage  is  given  by  another  eminent 
writer,  for  the  specific  reason  that  the 
description  of  the  resurrection-state  is 
inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  sin 
and  misery.  On  ver.  42,  he  says: 
"  '  The  resurrection  of  the  dead,'  here 
spoken  of,  is  not  the  resurrection  of 
all  mankind  in  common,  but  only  the 
resurrection  of  the  just.  From  the 
23d  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
all  that  he  says  of  the  resurrection  is 
a  description  only  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  just,  though  he  calls  it  here  by 
the  general  name  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  That  this  is  so,  there  is 
so  much  evidence,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  vei'se,  from  the  41st  to  the  end,  that 
does  not  evince  it."  Observe,  now,  the 
character  of  this  evidence.  "  First. 
What  in  this  resurrection  is  raised,  St. 
Paul  assures  us,  ver.  43,  is  raised  ia 
glory;  but  the  wicked  are  not  raised 
in  glory.  Secondly.  He  says,  we 
(speaking  in  the  name  of  all  that  shall 
then  be  raised)  shall  bear  the  image 
of  the  heavenly  Adam,  ver.  49 ;  which 
cannot  belong  to  the  wicked.  We 
shall  all  be  changed,  that,  by  putting 
on  incorruptibility  and  immortality, 
death  may  be  swallowed  up  of  vic- 
tory, which  Godgiveth  us  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ver.  51—34,  57; 
which  cannot  likewise  belong  to  the 
damned.  And  therefore  we  and  us 
must  be  understood  to  be  spoken  in  the 
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name  of  the  dead  that  are  Christ's, 
who  are  to  be  raised  by  themselves 
before  the  rest  of  maakiiid.  Tairdly. 
He  says,  ver.  52,  that  when  the  dead 
are  raised,  they  who  are  alive  shall  be 
changed  ia  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Now  that  these  dead  are  only  the  dead 
in  Christ,  which  shall  rise  first,  and 
shall  be  caught  in  the  clouds,  to  meet 
the  Lord  in  the  air,  is  plain  from 
1  Thess.  iv.  16,  17.  Fourthly.  He 
teaches,  ver.  51,  that,  by  this  corrupti- 
ble putting  on  incorruption,  is  brought 
to  pass  the  sa3'^ing,  that  '  Death  is 
swallowed  up  of  victory.'  But  I  think 
nobody  will  say  that  the  wicked  have 
victory  over  death  !  Yet  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  apostle,  here  belongs  to  all 
those  whose  corruptible  bodies  have 
put  on  incorruption:  which,  therefore, 
must  be  only  those  that  rise  the  second 
in  order.  From  whence  it  is  clear  that 
their  resurrection  alone  is  that  which 
is  hero  mentioned  and  described. 
Fifthly.  A  further  proof  whereof  is, 
ver.  56,  57,  in  that  their  sins  being 
taken  away,  the  sting  whereby  deata 
kills  is  taken  away.  And  hence  St. 
Paul  says,  God  hath  given  us  the  vic- 
tory, which  is  the  same  us,  or  we,  who 
should  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly 
Adam,  ver.  49 ;  and  the  same  we,  who 
should  all  be  changed,  ver.  51,  52. 
AH  which  places  can,  therefore,  belong 
to  none  but  those  who  are  Christ's,  who 
shall  be  raised  by  themselves,  the  sec- 
ond in  order,  before  the  rest  of  the 
dead."  —  Liclce.  The  length  of  this 
quotation  is  justified  by  its  importance. 
Locke  was  unquestionably  right  in  his 
belief  that  the  apostle's  language  is 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  any 
of  those  who  are  thus  raised  shall  then 
be  "wicked,"  or  "damned;"  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  properly  applicable 
only  to  those  who  shall  then  be  pure, 
free  from  sin,  and  exempt  from  misery 
or  death.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
commentators  have  expressed  a  dilfer- 
ent  opinion  on  this  point.  But  they 
are  not  so  unanimous,  in  supposing  the 
apostle  to  include  a  less  number  in  his 
description  of  the  resurrection,  ver.  42- 
49,  than  in  his  annunciation  of  the 
fact,  ver.  22.  Seeing  no  reasonable 
evidence  of  any  such  change,  as  to  the 
number  of  persons,  and  unprepared  to 


believe  that  all  men  shall  bo  partakera 
of  such  a  glorious  resurrection,  some 
have  supposed  the  apjstle  to  speak 
only  of  believers,  or  the  cmvcrted,  ia 
ver.  22.  Ttius,  Hamaiond,  Whitby, 
Grotius,  Doddridge,  and  perhaps  ota- 
ers.  But  most  commentators  regard 
this  as  a  forced  and  unnatural  inter- 
pretation, and  insist  that,  in  ver.  22, 
the  universal  resurrection  of  the  race 
is  clearly  announced.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that,  among  commentators  who 
reject  the  doctrine  of  universal  holi- 
ness and  happiness,  there  is  a  general 
agreement  that  a  universal  resurrec- 
tion is  announced  in  ver.  22 ;  and  an 
almost  or  entirely  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  the  description  ia  ver.  42- 
43  can  properly  apply  to  none  except 
those  who  are  raised  to  a  condition  of 
holiness  and  happiness;  while  a  class, 
respectable  both  in  number  and  ia 
character,  insist  that  the  description  in 
ver.  42-4J  applies  to  all  who  are  in- 
cluded in  the  announcement  in  ver.  22. 
Eich  has  a  portion  of  the  truth. 
Their  combined  testimony  embraces  tho 
whole  truth. 

Tho  principal  difficulty  under  which 
commentators  have  labored  is,  that, 
while  they  believe  that  some  will  for- 
ever bo  "wicked"  and  "damned," 
they  have  not  been  able  to  perceive 
how  any,  who  shall  be  raised  ia  tho 
manner  here  described,  can  then  bo 
"  wicked,"  or  "  damned."  But  tho 
apostle  gives  no  intimation  that  any 
shall  be  either  "  wicked  "or  "damned," 
after  tho  resurrection;  and  tho  diffi- 
culty is  unfounded  and  imaginary.  In 
the  present  life,  all  men  are  sinful,  ia 
a  less  or  greater  degree.  IIow  then  aro 
all,  or  even  any,  raised  in  the  condi- 
tion indicated?  Tho  apostle  answers 
this  question  by  the  assurance  that  an 
important  change  is  wrought  through 
death  and  the  resurrection.  Tho  two 
conditions  of  mankind  aro  vividly  con- 
trasted in  ver.  42-49.  On  the  one 
hand  is  tho  natural  body,  bearing  the 
image  of  the  earthy,  and  characterized 
by  corruption,  dishonor,  and  weak- 
ness; on  tho  other,  is  the  spiritual 
body,  bearing  the  image  of  tho  heav- 
enly, and  characterized  by  incorrup- 
tion, gloi-y,  and  power.  This  change, 
which  is  great  in  regard  to  the  least 
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sinful,  is  greater  in  regard  to  the  most 
sinful;  yet  it  is  of  a  like  character  and 
equally  eJectual  in  regard  to  all. 
After  this  change,  none  will  remain 
"  wicked,"  or  "  damned;  "  but  all  will 
bo  pare  and  saved.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity, therefore,  to  suppose  that  the 
apostle  includes  less  than  all,  either  in 
the  annunciation,  ver.  22,  or  in  the 
description,  ver.  42-49.  By  duly  con- 
sidering this  contrast,  we  may  readily 
credit  the  assurance  that,  although  all 
men  are  on  earth  subject  to  vanity  and 
sin,  they  shall  be  free  from  both  in  the 
future  life,  when  God  shall  have  given 
them  the  victory  over  death,  clothed 
them  in  the  image  of  Christ,  and  con- 
stituted them  "  the  children  of  God, 
being  the  children  of  the  resurrec- 
tion."    Luke  XX.  36. 

The  same  result  is  indicated  by  the 
general  scope  and  manifest  object  of 
this  whole  chapter.  It  was  designed 
to  meet  and  confute  the  allegation 
"  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead."  Hence  Paul  argued  "  the  res- 
urrection of  the  dead"  in  general 
terms;  and  the  natural  import  of  his 
language  is,  that  the  resuri'ection  is  as 
extensive  as  death  in  its  operation, 
ver.  21,  22.  The  only  classification  he 
makes  is  that  between  Christ  and  man- 
kind generally,  ver.  20,  23 ;  or,  if  a 
third  class  be  implied,  it  consists  of 
those  who  shall  neither  die  nor  be 
raised,  but  shall  bo  changed,  "  at  the 
last  trump,"  ver.  51,  52.  And  when 
he  answers  the  question  in  regard  to 
the  manner  of  the  resurrection,  his 
language  is  of  the  same  universal 
character:  "  So  also  is  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,"  ver.  42.  He  says  not,  so 
also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  or 
of  any  other  fractional  portion  of 
mankind;  but,  "so  also  is  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,"  that  is,  of  all  the 
dead.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Paul  assured  Felix  that  ho  cherished 
*'  hope  towards  God  —  that  there  shall 
be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of 
the  just  and  unjust,"  Acts  xxiv.  15. 
If  all  shall  be  raised  in  the  manner 
here  described,  he  might  well  hope  for 
such  an  event;  and  this  confirms  the 
probability  that  he  here  describes  the 
resurrection  of  all;  namely,  those  who 
were  just  and  those  who  wore  unjust 


on  the  earth,  but  who  all  bear  the 
image  of  Christ  in  heaven.  If  he  do 
not  include  them  who  are  now  wicked 
and  unjust  in  his  description,  ver.  42- 
49,  where  does  he  describe  their  resur- 
rection ?  It  will  not  avail,  to  say  that 
he  omits  the  description  altogether, 
and  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  the 
wicked  shall  be  subsequently  raised 
and  condemned.  He  gives  no  intima- 
tion that  another  resurrection  shall 
succeed  that  which  he  describes.  On 
the  contrary,  he  unequivocally  asserts 
that  when  the  resurrection  which  he 
describes  shall  have  been  fully  accom- 
plished, the  reign  of  death  shall  be 
absolutely  ended.  "  Then  shall  be 
brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is 
written.  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  vic- 
tory," ver.  54;  its  sting  is  destroyed, 
and  the  victory  given  by  the  Father  to 
his  children  through  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  ver.  55-57.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  death  shall  hold  dominion 
over  a  single  individual,  after  the  pe- 
riod here  described,  or  that  any  shall 
then  remain  to  be  raised. 

We  come,  then,  to  this  ultimate  re- 
sult. The  apostle  asserts  that  all  shall 
be  made  alive  in  Christ;  that  is,  the 
dead  shall  be  raised,  and  the  living 
shall  be  changed.  He  declares  that 
this  resurrection  and  change  involve 
the  destruction  of  the  last  enemy, 
death,  which  shall  be  swallowed  up  in 
victory,  or  utterly  abolished.  He 
describes  the  character  and  results  of 
this  resurrection  and  change,  the  trans- 
formation through  which  the  natural 
body,  and  corruption,  dishonor,  weak- 
ness, and  mortality,  are  succeeded  by 
the  spiritual  body,  by  incorruption, 
glory,  power,  and  immortality;  so  that 
those  who  had  borne  the  image  of  the 
earthy  are  made  to  bear  the  image  of 
the  heavenly. 

Such  is  his  description  of  the  resur- 
rection; and  it  so  manifestly  recog- 
nizes the  purity  of  those  who  are  thus 
raised,  and  their  capability  of  perma- 
nent happiness,  that  no  sane  man  af- 
firms the  contrary.  Even  those  who 
believe  not  that  all  shall  bo  holy  and 
happy,  admit  that  this  description  can 
apply  only  to  such ;  and  their  eiTorts 
to  restrict  it  to  a  less  number  than  all 
who  die  in  Adam   are  unsatisfactory 
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and  ineSTectual.  Notwithstanding, 
therefore,  all  tho  special  pleading  to 
the  contrary,  wo  may  understand  the 
apostle's  language  in  its  broad  and 
most  obvious  sense;  we  may  rejoice 
with  him  in  the  hope  that  both  the 


just  and  the  unjust  shall  be  raised  in 
a  state  of  purity  and  blessedness;  and 
we  should  unite  with  him  in  his  devout 
thanksgiving, — "Thanks  be  to  God, 
which  giveth  us  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/' 


END  OP  I.   C0EINTHIAN8. 


SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PAUL,  an  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ  by  the  will  of  God, 
and  Timothy  our  brother,  unto 
the    church    of  God   which    is 


CHAPTER  1. 

1.  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ. 
See  note  on  Rom.  i.  1.  TT  By  the  will 
of  God.  Although  not  one  of  the 
original  Twelve,  yet  Paul  asserts  that 
he  was  divinely  commissioned,  and  that 
his  apostolical  authority  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  other  apostles.  See  note  on 
1  Cor.  i.  1.  IT  And  Timothy  our  brother. 
Here,  as  in  the  epistles  to  the  Philip- 
pians  and  Colossians,  Paul  associates 
nis  beloved  brother  Timothy  with  him- 
eelf,  in  his  salutation  to  the  church. 
In  like  manner,  he  introduces  the 
name  of  Sosthenes,  in  his  first  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  See  note  on  1  Cor. 
i.  1.  Timothy  was  especially  dear  to 
Paul,  as  one  of  his  converts,  as  his 
companion  in  many  labors,  and  as  a 
remarkably  pure-minded  and  devout 
Christian.  See  note  on  Rom.  xvi.  21. 
51  Unto  the  church  rf  God  which  is  at 
Corinth.  See  note  on  1  Cor.  i.  2. 
IT  With  (ill  the  saints  which  are  in  all 
Achaia.  This  was  the  general  name 
of  Greece,  but  especially  of  the  south- 
ern province,  of  which  Corinth  was 
the  principal  city.  See  note  on  Acts 
xviii.  12.  At  the  time  of  writing  this 
epistle,  Paul  was  in  Macedonia,  the 
northern  province  of  Greece.  See  ch. 
vii.  5.  Several  churches  had  been 
planted  in  Achaia,  among  which  were 
those  at  Athens,  Acts  xvii.  15-34,  and 
at  Cenchrca,  Rom.  xvi.  1.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  some  of  the  disorders  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  which  the  apostle 
had  so  faithfully  rebuked  in  his  first 
22 


at  Corinth,  with   all  the  saints 
which  are  in  all  Achaia : 

2  Grace  be  to  j'ou,  and  peace, 
from  God  our  Father,  and  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

3  Blessed  be  God,  even  the  Fa- 


epistle,  had  spread  into  the  neighbor- 
ing churches;  and  that  for  this  reason 
he  desired  that  they  should  receive 
copies  of  this  epistle,  or,  at  the  least, 
be  made  acquainted  with  its  contents, 
and  receive  assurance  of  his  lively  in- 
terest in  their  welfare. 

2.  Grace  be  to  you,  &G.  See  note 
on  Rom.  i.  7. 

3.  Blessed  be  God.  At  the  outset 
of  the  epistle,  for  this  is  properly  its 
commencement,  the  preceding  sen- 
tences being  merely  salutatory,  the 
apostle  expresses  devout  thankfulness 
to  God  for  divine  aid  in  his  labors  and 
consolation  in  his  trials.  He  deeply 
realized  his  own  weakness,  and  his 
dependence  on  God  for  assistance ;  and 
he  was  ready  to  confess  his  dependence 
before  men,  and  his  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  gifts,  for  all  his  suc- 
cess and  for  all  his  spiritual  enjoy- 
ments. **It  is  very  observable  that 
eleven  out  of  St.  Paul's  thirteen  epis- 
tles begin  with  exclamations  of  joy, 
praise,  and  thanksgiving.  As  soon  as 
he  thought  of  a  Christian  church, 
planted  in  one  place  or  another,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  flow  of  most  lively 
affection  accompanying  the  idea,  in 
which  all  sensibility  of  his  temporal 
afflictions  or  theirs  was  swallowed  up, 
and  the  fulness  of  his  heart  must  vent 
itself  in  such  cheerful,  eyalted,  and  de- 
vout language." —  Doddridje.  IT  The 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  lie 
acknowledges  God  as  the  original 
source  of  ail  power  and  goodness.  He 
describes  him  as  the  Father  of  our 
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therofonr  Lord  Jcsiis  Christ, 
the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the 
God  of  all  comfort ; 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  because  through 
this  his  well-beloved  Son,  he  had  com- 
municated to  men  the  gospel  of  grace 
and  of  salvation.  It  is  in  fact  not 
only  an  acknowledgment  of  God,  as 
tho  fountain  of  grace,  but  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  through  whom 
that  grace  flows  freely  to  mankind. 
IT  The  Father  of  mercies.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  a  Hebraism,  meaning 
merciful  Father.  Yet  both  this  and 
the  following  appellation  seem  to  con- 
vey a  still  more  energetic  idea,  recog- 
nizing God  as  the  original  source  of 
mercy  and  consolation,  whence  all 
which  is  received  by  men  or  imparted 
by  them  to  each  other  is  derived. 
"The  import  here  conveyed  is,  as 
Chrysostom  and  the  ancient  commenta- 
tors point  out,  that  God  is  the  foun- 
tain of  mercy,  and  the  spring  of  com- 
fort." —  J5ioom/?f/rf.  nr  And  the  God 
of  all  comfort.  The  only  source  from 
which  effectual  comfort  can  come.  In 
the  trials  and  afflictions  to  which  we 
are  subject,  the  sympathy  of  friends  is 
grateful  and  their  efforts  to  console  us 
deserve  our  gratitude.  But  their  ef- 
forts are  often  unavailing.  To  God 
alone  can  we  look  with  perfect  confi- 
dence, as  a  Being  Avho  is  both  able  and 
willing  to  overrule  all  things  for  our 
good,  and  to  make  our  keenest  suffer- 
ings conducive  to  our  highest  good. 
Rom.  viii.  28;  Heb.  xii.  0-11.  "  God 
is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble."  Ps.  xlvi.  1. 
These  appellations  seem  to  have  been 
chosen,  in  preference  to  others,  because 
consolation  under  trials  is  the  first 
blessing  named  in  what  follows;  just 
as,  when  exhorting  his  brethren  to 
"  live  in  peace  "  with  each  other,  ho 
assures  them  that  "  tho  God  of  love  and 
peace"  will  add  his  blessing  to  their 
affectionate  endeavors,  ch.  xiii.  11, 

4.  Wh'}  comfortcth  us,  &c.  The 
apostle  is  here  understood  to  refer  to 
himself  and  his  fellow-apostles  and 
public  advocates  of  the  gospel,  and  to 
the  comfort  which  they  had  derived  in 
all  their  trials  through  the  influence 
of  divine   gxace  ia  their   hearts,  and 


4  "Who  comforteth  ns  in  all 
our  tribuhition,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  comfort  them  which  are 


through  a  confident  "  trust  in  the  liv- 
ing God  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all 
men,  specially  of  those  that  believe." 
1  Tim.  iv.  10.  ^  That  we  may  be  ablt 
to  comfort  them,  &c.  This  was  one  im- 
portant result  of  the  comfort  which  he 
had  received.  He  does  not  say  it  was 
the  only  or  even  the  chief  result;  but 
it  was  the  one  which  then  chiefly  rested 
on  his  mind,  as  connected  with  one 
principal  object  of  this  epistle ;  namely, 
to  comfort  those  who  had  been  made 
sad  by  their  former  errors  and  miscon- 
duct and  by  the  rebukes  previously 
administered.  See  ch.  ii.  Doubtless, 
he  who  has  received  comfort  in  trials 
and  afflictions,  is  the  better  prepared 
to  comfort  others  who  are  in  the  like 
distress.  Whether  such  afflictions  i-e- 
sult  from  the  same  cause  or  not,  there 
is  only  one  source  from  which  effectual 
comfort  can  be  drawn.  And  he  who 
has  tasted  and  seen  that  the  Lord  is 
gracious  is  thereby  enabled  to  guide 
others  to  the  same  fountain  of  conso- 
lation. IT  By  the  comfort  wherewith,  &Q. 
By  the  same  comfort.  By  inducing 
them  to  trust  in  God,  and  to  open  their 
hearts  to  the  influence  of  his  Spirit. 
By  displaying  to  them  the  beauties  of 
God's  character  and  the  reasonable 
nature  of  all  his  requirements,  so  that 
they  may  love  and  obey  him.  By  im- 
pressing on  their  hearts  the  glorious 
truth  that  God  is  their  Father  and  that 
they  are  his  children,  and  that  he  is 
both  able  and  willing  to  bestow  on 
them  richer  blessings  than  they  can 
bestow  on  their  children.  Matt.  vii. 
y-11,  so  that  they  may  confide  in  him 
for  all  things,  as  tho  infant  seeks 
shelter  in  the  parent's  bosom.  When 
such  confidence  is  attained,  full  com- 
fort is  experienced.  AV'o  may,  then,  not 
only  bless  God  for  all  our  enjoyments, 
but  may  even  rejoice  in  tribulation, 
through  faith  that  it  shall  result  in 
blessings.     Horn.  v.  3-5. 

5.  For  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
abound  in  us.  As  we  experience  mani- 
fold sufferings  like  those  which  Christ 
endured ;  or  rather,  as  we  endure  many 
sufferings,  on  account  of  Christy  or  for 
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in  any  trouble,  by  the  comfort 
wlierewith  we  ourselves  are 
comforted  of  God. 

5  For  as  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  abound  in  us,  so  our 
consolation  also  aboundeth  by 
Christ. 

6  And  whether  we  be  afflict- 
ed, it  is  for  your  consolation 
and  salvation,  which  is  effectual 
in  the  endurins^  of  the  same  suf- 


the  sake  of  his  gospel.  "  As  the  suf- 
ferings for  Christ  and  his  gospel  abound 
in  us."  —  Mackni.jht.  IT  So  our  conso- 
lation also  aboundeth  by  Christ.  In 
Paul's  case,  the  sufferings  and  the  con- 
solation were  commensurate  with  each 
other.  The  more  firmly  he  believed 
in  the  divine  mission  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  the  more  firmly  he  pro- 
claimed him  as  the  Son  of  God  and 
exposed  himself  to  persecution;  and 
just  so  much  the  more  confidently  he 
trusted  in  Christ  and  enjoyed  fellow- 
ship with  him  in  spirit.  The  more 
confidently  ho  believed  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  the  more  fearlessly  he  preached 
it  to  others,  at  much  personal  hazard ; 
and  just  so  much  the  more  abundantly 
was  his  own  heart  cheered  by  its  rich 
promises  and  assurances.  "  In  pro- 
portion to  the  sufferings  to  which  the 
gospel  of  Christ  exposes  us,  so  does 
the  same  gospel  supply  us  with  abun- 
dant consolation."  —  Bloomjield. 

6.  And  whether  we  be  afflicted.  If 
we  endure  persecution  and  distress. 
One  source  of  the  apostle's  consolation 
is  indicated  in  this  verse ;  namely,  that 
his  sufferings  were  conducive  to  the 
benefit  of  his  brethren,  that  in  thus 
suffering  he  was  imitating  his  Master, 
and  that  individual  inconvenience  was 
overbalanced  by  general  good.  IT  /;; 
is  for  your  consolation  and  salvation. 
My  labors,  which  involve  affliction, 
conduce  to  your  comfort,  by  enabling 
you  to  understand  the  divine  character 
better,  and  the  more  clearly  to  com- 
prehend the  great  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel; and  thus  your  faith  in  God  and 
in  the  gospel  of  his  Son  becomes  more 
strong,  and  you  more  abundantly  en- 
joy that  special  salvation  which  is  the 


ferinsrs  which  we  also  suffer: 
or  wliether  we  be  comforted,  it 
is  for  your  consolation  and  sal- 
vation. 

7  And  our  hope  of  3'ou  is  stead- 
fast, knowing,  that  as  ye  are  par- 
takers of  the  sufferings,  so  shall 
ye  be  also  of  tlie  consolation. 

8  For  we  would  not,  brethren, 
have  3'ou  ignorant  of  our  trouble 
which  came  to  us  in  Asia,  that 

fruit  of  faith.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  ^ 
not  accustomed  to  represent  his  labors 
or  sufferings  as  the  procuring  cause  of 
salvation  in  the  future  life  He  did 
not  expect  to  obtain  immortal  blessed- 
ness for  himself,  much  less  for  others, 
by  his  individual  exertions.  IT  Which 
is  effectual,  &c.  The  comfort  and  joy 
which  you  experience,  through  that 
faith  which  bringet-h  salvation,  effect- 
ually sustains  you  when  called  to  en- 
dure similar  sufferings;  it  enables  you 
to  bear  persecution  for  the  gospel's 
sake,  and  comfort*  your  hearts  in  the 
midst  of  affliction.  IT  Or  whether  we 
be  comforted,  &G.  As  our  labors,  at- 
tended by  persecution,  have  tended  to 
increase  and  confirm  your  faith,  thus 
enabling  you  to  witness  a  good  oon- 
fession,  so  also  the  comfort  which  we 
have  experienced  is  an  encouragement 
to  you,  that  you  shall  be  comforted  in 
like  manner.  As  you  witness  the  con- 
soling effects  of  the  gospel  in  us,  you 
are  stimulated  to  a  livelier  faith,  a 
more  confident  trust,  and  a  more  cheer- 
ful obedience,  and  you  enjoy  comfort 
and  salvation. 

7.  And  our  hope  of  you  is  steadfast. 
"We  have  a  firm  and  confident  hope. 
IT  That  as  ye  are  partakers  of  the  .'suffer- 
ings, &G.  By  his  own  experience  the 
apostle  knew  that  the  gospel  yielded 
consolation  to  all  who  freely  suffered 
for  its  sake;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
it  would  be  equally  effectual  to  the 
Corinthians  in  like  circumstances. 

8.  For  we  would  not,  brethren,  have 
you  to  be  ignorant.  We  would  have 
you  to  know;  a  phrase  often  used  by 
Paul,  in  the  same  manner.  Rom.  i. 
13;  1  Cor.  X.  1;  xii.  1;  1  Thess.  iv. 
13.     It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
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we  were  pressed  out  of  measure, 
above  streni^th,  insoniucli  that 
we  despaired  even  of  life  : 

9    13 lit  we  had  the  sentence 
of  death  in    ourselves,    that  we 


trials  which  he  proceeds  to  relate  are 
the  same  to  which  he  refers  in  ver.  4. 
IT  Of  our  trouble  which  came  to  us  in 
Aaia.  Commentators  are  not  agreed 
concerning  the  particular  events  here 
indicated.  Some  suppose  this  trouble 
was  occasioned  by  the  persecutions  at 
Lystra,  Acts  xiv.  10,  20;  others,  that 
it  was  occasioned  by  the  commotions 
at  Ephcms,  Acts  xix.  23-41.  The 
latter  supposition  is  more  probable, 
inasmuch  as  the  affair  at  Ephesus  was 
more  recent,  and  the  trouble  is  men- 
tioned as  if  it  were  yet  very  fresh  in 
mind.  Others  still  are  of  opinion  that 
with  these  outward  causes  of  trouble, 
the  apostle  included  his  infirmities  of 
body,  perhaps  aggravated  by  personal 
abuse  during  the  persecution.  And  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  he  included,  also, 
the  anxiety  which  oppressed  his 
mind,  as  to  the  disorders  in  the  Co- 
rinthian church,  and  the  effect  which 
might  be  produced  by  his  first  epistle; 
whether  it  should  be  effectual  to  pro- 
duce reformation,  or  whether  his  op- 
posers  should  succeed  in  exciting  ill- 
will  against  him,  and  in  destroying 
his  intluence,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  church,  together.  This  seems  to 
be  intimated  in  ver.  12.  IT  That  we 
were  pressed  out  of  measure.  A  strong 
expression,  denoting  that  the  burden 
was  well-nigh  intolerable.  IT  Above 
strenjth.  Bc3'ond  human  endurance; 
more  than  could  bo  borne  by  unaided 
strength.  It  was  a  case  demanding 
special  assistance  from  a  higher  power, 
like  that  mentioned  in  ch.  xii.  9,  in 
which  divine  strength  has  its  perfect 
manifestation  through  human  weak- 
ness. IT  Insomuch  that  we  despaired 
even  of  life.  If  the  reference  be  to  the 
tumult  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xix.  23-41, 
as  some  suppose,  he  might  well  sup- 
pose his  life  was  in  peril.  Had  he 
been  found  by  tho  mob,  in  the  fury  of 
their  excitement,  in  all  probability 
they  would  have  destroyed  him;  as  a 
like   mob   attempted,  and   nearly  ac- 


should  not  trust  in  ourselves, 
l)ut  in  God  which  raiseth  the 
dead : 

10  Who  delivered  us  from  so 
great  a  death,  and  doth  deliver: 

complished,  at  Lystra,  on  a  previous 
occasion.  Acts  xiv.  19.  Some,  how- 
ever, suppose  him  to  refer  to  an  attack 
of  disease,  so  violent  that  he  despaired 
of  life,  believing  his  constitution  could 
not  withstand  the  shock. 

9.  But  we  had  the  sentence  of  death 
within  ourselves.  We  felt  ourselves 
doomed  to  death.  We  supposed  wo 
must  sink  under  the  crushing  burden. 
Either  the  danger  from  without,  tho 
violence  of  his  persecuting  adversaries, 
was  so  great,  that  he  supposed  his  life 
must  be  sacrificed;  or  the  disease  was 
so  invctei'ate,  that  he  regarded  it  as 
incuiable.  IT  That  we  shjuld  n,t  trust 
in  ourselves.  "  This  is  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  important  sentiment,  it 
teaches,  that  in  the  time  to  which  Paul 
refers,  he  was  in  so  great  danger,  and 
had  so  certain  a  prospect  of  death,  he 
could  put  no  reliance  on  himself.  He 
felt  that  he  must  die;  and  that  human 
aid  was  vain.  According  to  every 
probability  he  would  die;  and  all  that 
he.could  do  was  to  cast  himself  on  the 
protection  of  that  God  who  had  power 
to  save  him,  even  then,  if  he  chose; 
and  who,  if  he  did  it,  would  exert 
power  similar  to  that  which  is  put 
forth  when  the  dead  are  raised.  The 
effect,  therefore,  of  the  near  prospect 
of  death  was  to  lead  him  to  put  in- 
creased confidence  in  God."  —  Barnes. 
M  But  in  God  which  raised  the  dead. 
The  God  who  can  raise  the  dead  can 
preserve  the  living,  however  great  the 
peril.  In  that  God  alone  could  he 
safely  trust,  and  to  him  alone  look  for 
deliverance  in  such  extremity  of  dan- 
ger. When  speaking  of  consolation 
under  affliction,  Paul  ascribes  tho 
blessing  to  "the  Father  of  mercies, 
and  the  God  of  all  comfort;  "  but  in 
reference  to  preservation  from  deadly 
peril,  Avhen  human  strength  wuuld 
avail  nothing,  he  styles  him  "  God 
which  raiseth  tho  dead."  Note  on 
ver.  3. 

10.  Who  delivered  us  from  so  great  a 
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in  whom  we  trust  that  he  will 
yet  deliver  us ; 

death.  From  so  terrible  a  death,  as 
some  say;  a  death  attended  by  such 
tei'rific  circumstances,  such  as  being 
torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  or  by  an 
infuriated  mob.  Others  more  properly, 
I  think,  regard  the  phrase  as  equiva- 
lent to.  Who  delivered  us  from  such 
deadly  peril,  or  from  so  great  danger 
of  death.  Such  deliverance  the  apos- 
tle considered  so  extraordinary,  in- 
volving the  exercise  of  such  superhu- 
man power,  that  none  except  "  God 
who  raised  the  dead "  could  have  ac- 
complished it.  He  felt  that  he  owed 
this  renewed  gift  of  life,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  same  God  who  alone  can  reani- 
mate the  literally  dead.  And  for  this 
gift,  among  others,  he  expresses  his 
devout  gratitude  and  thankfulness, 
ver.  3.  IT  A7id  doth  deliver.  This  is 
an  expression  of  confidence  in  the  pro- 
tecting care  and  providence  of  God; 
an  acknowledgment  of  constant  de- 
pendence on  God  for  protection  amid 
the  perils  which  constantly  surrounded 
him.  He  was  conscious  of  his  contin- 
ual exposure  to  death,  1  Cor.  xv.  31, 
and  he  here  declares  his  conviction, 
not  only  that  God  appeared  on  his 
behalf,  in  the  special  season  of  peril  to 
which  he  had  referred,  but  that  the 
same  shield  of  divine  preservation  had 
been  extended  over  him  in  subsequent 
perils,  up  to  the  present  time.  To  the 
same  effect,  and  in  similar  language, 
he  says,  in  reference  to  an  attempt  of 
the  Jews  to  kill  him,  "  Having  there- 
fore obtained  help  from  God,  I  con- 
tinue unto  this  day."  Acts  xxvi.  22. 
^  In  whom  we  trust  that  he  will  yet 
deliver  us.  That  he  will  continue  to 
preserve  us  in  the  perils  which  we 
may  hereafter  encounter.  Paul  well 
understood  the  perilous  nature  of  the 
enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
His  past  experience  had  taught  him  to 
expect  violent  opposition,  both  from 
bigctted  Jews  and  unbelieving  Gen- 
tiles. What  had  uniformly  happened 
he  had  reason  to  expect  would  con- 
tinue. The  same  truth  was  also  im- 
pressed on  his  mind  by  inspiration. 
When  bidding  a  final  farewell  to  the 
elders  of  the  Ephesian  church,  ho  said, 
22* 


11  Ye  also  helping  together 
by  prayer  for  us,  that  for  the 


"  And  now,  behold,  I  go  bound  in  the 
spirit  unto  Jerusalem,  not  knowing 
the  things  that  shall  befall  me  there: 
Save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth 
in  every  city,  saying  that  bonds  and 
afflictions  abide  me."  Acts  xx.  22,  23. 
Yet  with  this  clear  perception  of  the 
danger,  he  trusted  in  God  for  protec- 
tion and  deliverance.  He  believed 
that  God  would  preserve  his  lifo  so 
long  as  his  labors  were  necessary  to  the 
promulgation  and  establishment  of  the 
gospel.  And  when  at  last  his  earthly 
labors  should  cease,  and  he  should  seal 
his  faithfulness  in  his  own  blood,  he 
had  equal  confidence  that  "  God  who 
raiseth  the  dead  "  would  preserve  him 
from  any  real  harm,  and  would  bestow 
on  him  immortal  life  and  blessedness. 
11.  Ye  alsr)  helping  tor/ether  by  prayer 
for  us.  Paul  offered  prayers  on  behalf 
of  his  brethren,  Kom.  i.  i),  and  desired 
their  prayers  on  his  own  behalf,  1  The^s. 
V.  23 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  1.  He  expresses 
the  desire  here,  that  his  Corinthian 
brethren  should  remember  him  in 
prayer;  and  his  belief  that  they  had 
done  so.  "  You  too  co-operating  ia 
supplication  on  our  behalf."  —  Bloom- 
field.  "The  idea  is,  that  Paul  felt 
that  his  trials  might  be  tui'ned  to  good 
account,  and  give  occasion  for  thanks- 
giving; and  that  this  was  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  aid  of  the  prayers  of 
his  fellow  Christians.  He  felt  that  the 
church  was  one,  and  that  Christians 
should  sympathize  with  one  another. 
He  evinced  deep  humility  and  tender 
regard  for  the  Corinthians  when  he 
called  on  them  to  aid  him  by  their 
prayers.  Nothing  would  be  better  cal- 
culated to  excite  their  tender  affection 
and  regard  than  thus  to  call  on  them 
to  sympathize  with  him  in  his  trials, 
and  to  pray  that  those  trials  might  re- 
sult in  thanksgiving  throughout  the 
churches."  —  Barnes.  V  That  for  the 
gift  bestowed  upon  us,  <fec.  The  con- 
struction of  this  part  of  the  verse  is 
involved  and  obscure,  and  its  precise 
meaning  difficult  to  be  perceived,  how- 
ever obvious  tho  general  idea  may  be. 
It  has  been  variously  translated.  "So 
as  the  gift  which  cometh  to  us  through 
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gift    bestowed  upon  us  by   the 
means  of  many  persons  thanks 
mav  l)e  given   by  many  on  our 
belialf. 
12  For  our  rejoicing  is  this,  the 

many  persons  may  by  many  persons  be 
thankfully  acknowledged  for  us."  — 
Machnijht.  "  That  so  the  gracious  gift 
(of  future  deliverance)  being  bestowed 
on  me,  by  means  of  the  intercession  of 
many  persons,  may,  by  many  persons, 
for  me,  be  acknowledged  with  thanks." 

—  Bi)omji(ld.  "  That  from  many  per- 
sons thanks  may  bo  given  on  our  be- 
half for  the  gifts  bestowed  on  us  by 
many." —  Haweis.  "  That  thanksgiv- 
ing may  from  many  tongues  be  offered 
up  on  my  behalf,  for  the  blessing  gained 
to  me  by  many  prayers.  Literally, 
that  from  many  persons  the  gift  given 
to  me  by  means  of  many  may  have 
thanks  returned  for  it  on  my  behalf." 

—  Conybeare.  The  idea  suggested  par- 
enthetical ly  in  the  translation  by 
Eloomtield  is  probably  correct;  that 
the  apostle  besought  the  prayers  of  his 
brethren  for  that  future  deliverance 
which  he  trusted  he  should  receive,  ver. 
10,  so  that  they  might  unitedly  give 
thanks  for  it,  in  duo  time,  as  a  gra- 
cious answer  to  their  united  prayers. 
"  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than 
that  mercies  obtained  by  prayer  should 
be  owned  in  praise."  —  Doddridge. 
Some  commentators  suppose  the  refer- 
ence to  be  to  the  past  deliverance,  as 
obtained  through  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  or,  as  some  think,  through  the 
personal  assistance  of  certain  friends 
who  interposed  on  his  behalf  when  in 
deadly  peril;  but  I  prefer  the  inter- 
pretation already  given.  The  great 
idea  which  underlies  the  whole  is,  that 
in  ail  the  perils  of  life,  indeed  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances,  our 
only  sure  reliance  for  support  and  pre- 
servation is  on  him  who  not  only  cre- 
ates and  sustains  the  living,  but  also 
raises  the  dead;  that  it  becomes  us  to 
acknowledge  our  own  weakness  and 
dependence,  and  to  implore  divine 
assistance;  and  that  Ave  should  thank- 
fully acknowledge  the  gifts  bestowed 
on  ourselves  and  on  cur  brethren. 

12.     For,  (fee.     "  The  mention  of  his 


testimony  of  onr  conscience,  that 
in  simplicity  and  godly  sincer- 
ity, not  with  flesldy  wisdom,  but 
by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have 
had    our  conversation    in    the 


sufferings  now  ceases,  and  Paul  passes 
to  himself  and  his  position  with  regard 
to  the  Corinthians.  The  yo.?  forms  the 
transition  in  such  a  way  that  the  apos- 
tle grounds  his  claim  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  Corinthians  upon  his  sincerity, 
as  if  '  and  I  am  not  unworthy  of  your 
intercession'  had  been  supplied."  — 
Olshausen.  Those  who  understand  the 
trouble  of  the  apostle,  ver.  8,  to  have 
been  partly  occasioned  by  his  anxiety 
concerning  the  effect  of  Lis  former 
epistle,  suppose  also  that  what  follows 
was  partly  designed  as  a  protestation 
that  even  his  most  severe  rebukes  were 
prompted  by  an  affectionate  regard  for 
their  welfare.  However  this  may  be, 
his  language  must  be  regarded  as  re- 
pelling the  insinuations  which  con- 
tinued to  be  made  by  his  adversaries. 
He  had  declared  his  intention  to  make 
an  early  visit  to  Corinth,  and  had  in- 
timated that  he  might  have  occasion 
for  severity  in  the  exercise  of  his 
apostolical  power,  1  Cor.  iv.  19-21. 
The  contemplated  journey  had  been 
delayed,  for  reasons  assigned  in  ver. 
15-24.  It  would  seem  that  his  adver- 
saries accused  him  of  fickleness  of  pur- 
pose, ver.  17,  of  fear  to  administer 
severe  discipline,  ch.  x.  9-11,  and  of 
using  ambiguous  language,  saying  one 
thing  and  meaning  another,  ver.  12, 
17,  18.  "  it  is  against  these  insinua- 
tions that  the  apostle  remonstrates  with 
the  indignation  natural  to  an  honora- 
ble mind  unjustly  suspected.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  observed  that, 
till  the  tenth  chapter,  this  indignation 
is  kept  within  bounds;  it  is  only  by 
covert  allusions  tliat  we  discover,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  epistle,  the  real 
occasion  of  his  remarks;  and  as  if  re- 
strained, partly  by  affection,  partly  by 
prudence,  his  chief  object  here  seems  to 
be  to  conciliate  his  readers,  so  as  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  an  entire  and  open 
rupture."  —  fita?iley.  fl"  Our  rrjoicinj 
in  tliis.  Elsewhere  translated,  gkryinj, 
and  boasting.     See  note   on  Rom.  xv. 
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■world,  and  more  abundantly  to 
yoLi-ward. 

17.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  trials,  Paul 
had  this  sourco  of  rejoicing,  and  of 
self-approval.  To  this  he  could  appeal 
for  justification  against  all  his  adver- 
saries. H  The  testimony  of  our  own 
conscience.  My  conscience  acquits  me 
of  all  the  faults  charged  against  me  by 
the  false  teacliers.  Paul  acknowledged 
his  imperfection  before  God,  Ptora.  vii. 
8-23;  but  in  regard  to  these  slander- 
ous charges,  his  conscience  was  clear. 
Ho  had  the  consciousness  of  honesty 
and  integrity  towards  his  brethren,  and 
he  knew  that  they  had  no  just  ground 
of  accusation  against  him.  An  ap- 
proving conscience  is  truly  one  of  tho 
most  substantial  causes  for  rejoicing 
and  confident  trust.  1  John  iii.  20, 
21.  IT  That  in  simplicity.  Or  single- 
ness of  mind,  as  in  Eph.  vi.  5.  "  Tho 
word  means  sincerity,  candor,  probity, 
plain-heartedness,  Christian  simplicity, 
frankness,  integrity.  See  ch.  xi.  3.  It 
stands  opposed  to  double-dealings  and 
purposes;  to  deceitful  appearances, 
and  crafty  plans;  to  mere  policy  and 
craftiness  in  accomplishing  an  object." 
—  Barnes.  All  his  conduct,  his  preach- 
ing, his  written  addresses,  his  promises, 
and  his  threatenings,  were  uttered  in 
good  faith,  without  the  slightest  inten- 
tion to  deceive.  IT  And  godly  sin- 
cerity. Literally,  in  tho  simplicity  and 
sincerity  of  Gcd,  a  common  Hebrew 
idiom,  to  express  the  highest  degree  of 
simplicity  and  sincerity.  Tho  Greek 
word  hero  rendered  sincerity  denotes 
transparency  or  clearness,  as  if  in  tho 
light  of  tho  sun.  Tho  meaning  of  tho 
two  phrases  together  is,  my  conduct 
has  been  guided  by  purity  of  motive 
and  transparent  honesty.  ^  Not  with 
fleshly  wisdom.  Not  with  that  craft, 
policy,  and  expediency,  which  passes 
for  wisdom  among  men  of  the  world. 
His  conduct  was  as  free  from  worldly 
policy,  as  his  preaching  was  free  from 
the  "  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom." 
1  Cor.  ii.  4.  Beth  were  governed  by 
a  higher  principle.  Even  when  a  iapt- 
ing  himself  to  tho  prejudices  \>f  his 
brethren,  which  somo  might  regard  as 
mere  policy,  he  truly  acted  upon  prin- 
ciple; his  object  being  to  impart  spir- 


13  For  xre  wiite  none  other 
things  unto  you,  than  what  ye 

itual  benefits  to  others,  without  regard 
to  his  personal  convenience  or  comfort. 
1  Cor.  ix.  19-23.  IT  But  by  the  grace 
of  God.  By  divine  favor;  by  tho 
gracious  guidance  of  the  Spirit.  Somo 
suppose  thero  is  a  reference  to  spiritual 
endowments  or  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  tho  spirit.  But  it  is  sufficient  to 
understand  the  phrase  as  a  contrast  to 
tho  "Ceshly  wisdom"  before  men- 
tioned. He  had  been  guided,  not  by 
human  wisdom  or  worldly  policy,  but 
by  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above, 
pure,  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  en- 
treated, abundant  in  mercy  and  good 
fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without 
hypocrisy.  Jas.  iii.  17.  IT  \Vc  have 
had  our  conversation.  Or  conduct,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  meaning  of  tho 
word.  We  have  conducted,  expresses 
the  idea.  The  same  Greek  word  is 
translated  to  live,  in  lleb.  xiii.  18,  and 
to  behave,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  15.  Tho  term 
applies  to  conduct  generally,  whether 
in  speech,  writing,  or  action.  In  all 
these  respects,  tho  apostle's  conscience 
witnessed  that  he  had  conducted  with 
pure  and  honest  motives,  guided  by 
divine  wisdom.  IT  In  the  world. 
Among  mankind  generally,  in  all 
places,  and  in  respect  to  all  men. 
IT  And  more  abundantly  to  yiu-ward. 
Especially  in  regard  to  yourselves; 
namely,  the  church  at  Corinth.  AVhat 
was  true  generally,  was  particularly 
true  in  this  individual  case.  Whether 
in  first  preaching  tho  gospel  to  them, 
or  in  his  subsequent  efforts,  by  exhor- 
tation, praise,  or  reproof,  to  establish 
them  in  tho  faith  and  to  turn  them 
away  from  false  doctrines  and  sinful 
practices,  ho  had  been  influenced  by 
an  earnest  desire  to  promote  their 
highest  interests  and  to  secure  their 
welfare. 

13.  Fcr  we  write  none  other  thinys, 
&c.  Much  dilTercnco  of  opinion  has 
been  expressed  by  commentators  in 
regard  to  this  verse.  Tho  moro  gen- 
eral interpretation  is  this:  "  1  write  no 
other  things  to  j'ou  than  what  are  im- 
plied in  tho  obvious  meaning  of  tho 
I  words  which  yo  read,  and  also  acknowl- 
I  edge  to  bo  uxj  meaning ;  and  I  hope  that 
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read  or  acknowledge ;  and  I 
trust  ye  shall  acknowledge  even 
to  the  end ; 

14:   As  also  5"e  have  acknowl- 


to  the  end  of  your  life  ye  will  acknowl- 
edge that  I  always  write  sincerely.  It 
seems  the  faction  had  affirmed,  that 
some  passages  of  Paul's  former  letter 
were  designedly  written  in  ambiguous 
language,  that  he  might  afterwards 
interpret  them  as  suited  his  purpose. 
He  therefore  told  them  that  the  apol- 
ogy for  altering  his  resolution  respect- 
ing his  journey  to  Corinth,  which  he 
was  going  to  write  to  them,  was  to  be 
understood  by  them  according  to  the 
plain,  obvious  meaning  of  his  words." 
—  Maclxiiijht.  Some,  however,  suggest 
a  meaning  which  has  an  appearance  of 
great  probability:  Your  knowledge 
of  me  heretofore  must  convince  j'ou 
that  what  I  have  written  is  strictly 
true;  tliat  all  my  conduct  has  been 
marked  with  sincerity  and  honesty; 
you  will  therefore  readily  acknowledge 
that  my  failure  to  visit  you,  when  ex- 
pected, was  not  occasioned  by  any 
fickleness  of  purpose,  but  by  the  cir- 
cumstances which  I  am  about  to  men- 
tion. IT  Than  what  ye  read.  If  we 
suppose  the  apostle  to  be  defending 
himself  against  a  charge  of  ambiguity, 
then  we  may  understand  this  word  in 
its  ordinary  sense.  But  if  we  accept 
the  other  view  of  the  preceding  words, 
we  must  adopt  the  interpretation  by 
Doddridge,  who  says  the  original  word 
"  is  ambiguous,  and  may  signify  either 
to  acknowledge,  to  know,  or  to  read; 
but  I  think  the  sense  here  plainly  de- 
termines it  to  knowing."  IF  Or  ac- 
knowlcdfje.  Confess  to  be  true ;  so  fully 
realize,  that  you  do  not  deny  it. 
IT  Arid  I  trust  ye  shall  acknowledge  even 
to  the  end.  Always  acknowledge.  I 
trust  you  will  never  have  occasion  to 
doubt  my  sincerity  and  honesty. 

14.  As  also  ye  have  aclinowledged 
us.  You  have  heretofore  admitted  my 
purity  of  motive  and  transparent  in- 
tegrity, and  have  boasted  of  me,  or 
rejoiced  in  me,  as  a  true  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ.  IT  In  part.  At  least,  a 
part  of  your  number  has  thus  acknowl- 
edged me.     He  perhaps  refers  to  the 


edged  ns  in  part,  that  we  are 
Yoitr  rejoicing,  even  as  ye  also 
are  ours  in  the  daj-  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 


intelligence  he  had  received  through 
Titus,  ch.  vii.  G-IG,  of  the  favorable 
manner   in   which   his   former  epistle 
had  been  received  by  the  church,  their 
acknowledgment  of  his  authority,  and 
their  consequent  reformation  of  many 
things   which    had   been    amiss;    but 
recollecting  that  there  were  yet  some 
who   remained   in   opposition  to  him, 
disregarding   his   injunctions   and  de- 
faming his  personal  character,  he  quali- 
fies his  general  remark,  saying,  this  is 
true   in   regard  to  a  part   of  you,  at 
least.     IT  That   we  are  your   rejoicing. 
That  you  rejoice  in  me,  or  boast  in  me, 
as   a   true   apostle,  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  the  work  of  the  gos- 
pel.    IT   Even  as  ye  also  are  ours.     As 
ye  rejoice  in  mo  as  a  faithful  apostle, 
so  do   I   rejoice  in   you    as   obedient 
disciples.      From    what    follows,    the 
expression,    though  present   in    form, 
includes  the  forco  of  the  future;  as  ye 
are   and   will  continue   to   be.     IT  In 
the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.     In  the  day 
when   the   Lord  will   distinguish,    by 
visible  tokens,  between  his  true  friends 
and   mere   pretenders.     That  day  was 
not  far  distant.     See  note  on  1  Cor.  iv. 
5.      Some   interpreters    connect  these 
concluding  words  with  the  former  verse, 
regarding  the  intervening  words  as  pa- 
renthetical :  thus  Conybeare  translntes, 
"  I  hope  that  ev-en  to  the  end  you  will 
acknowledge,  as  some  of  you  have  al- 
ready acknowledged,  that  I  am  your 
boast,  even   as   you  are   mine,  in   the 
day  of  the   Lord   Jesus."     hloomfield 
approves    this     construction,    and    it 
avoids   some    difficulties.      The    only 
change   in  meaning   involved  in  this 
change  of  construction  is  this  :  in  the 
one  case  the  apostle  expresses  the  hope 
that  ho  shall  be  able  to  boast  or  rejoice 
in  his   brethren    as   true  disciples,  ia 
the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  :  —  in  the 
other,  that  they  will   rejoice  or  boast 
in  him  as  a  true  and  faithful  apostle, 
in  that   day.     In   both   cases,  a   per- 
manency of  Christian  faithfulness  and 
sympathy  is  joyfully  anticipated. 
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15  And  in  this  confidence  I 
was  minded  to  come  unto  yon 
before,  that  ye  might  have  a 
second  benefit ; 

16  And  to  pass  by  you  into 
Macedonia,  and  to  come  again 

15.  And  in  this  confidence.  Namely, 
of  mutual  friendship  and  esteem.  In 
the  confidence  that  you  regard  me  as 
an  honest  and  faithful  apostle,  and 
that  I  can  rejoice  in  you  as  obedient  and 
true  disciples.  IT  Iwas  minded.  I  in- 
tended ;  namely,  when  the  former  epis- 
tle was  written.  IT  To  come  unto  you 
before.  Before  the  present  time.  When 
I  wrote  to  you,  it  was  my  intention  to 
visit  you  soon,  nothing  doubting  that 
you  would  receive  me  kindly.  IT  That 
ye  miyht  have  a  second  benefit.  Or, 
grace,  as  in  the  margin.  Paul  had  re- 
sided in  Corinth  at  least  "a  year  and 
six   months,"   Acts   xviii.    11,  during 

•  which  time  he  had  firmly  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  Christian  church.  1 
Cor.  iii.  10,  11.  But,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  former  epistle,  the  Corinthian 
brethren  had  retained  many  former 
erroneous  opinions,  or  imbibed  new 
ones  equally  erroneous,  and  still  in- 
dulged in  unchristian  practices.  To 
reform  both,  and  to  teach  them  "the 
way  of  God  more  perfectly,"  was  the 
"  second  benefit"  which  he  desired  to 
bestow.  See  note  on  Rom.  1.  11, 
His  former  visit  had  been  beneficial  to 
them,  by  making  them  acquainted 
with  the  gospel  and  converting  them 
to  a  general  faith  in  it;  he  hoped  the 
second  might  also  be  beneficial,  by 
more  fully  instructing  them  in  doc- 
trine, and  applying  the  truth  more 
effectually  to  their  hearts. 

16.  And  to  pass  by  you  into  Mace- 
donia. That  is,  through  Corinth.  The 
direct  route  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia 
was  not  through  Corinth,  but  through 
Troas,  —  the  route  which  the  apostle 
actually  travelled.  But  he  had  in- 
tended to  go  out  of  his  direct  course, 
and  visit  Corinth  on  that  journey.  His 
intention  had  been  frustrated  by  cir- 
cumstances afterwards  described;  but 
he  desired  them  to  understand  distinctly 
that  such  was  his  original  purpose. 
IT  And  to  come  again,  &G.  He  intended 


out  of  Macedonia  unto  you,  and 

of  you  to  be  brought  on  my  way 
toAvard  Judea. 

17  When  I  therefore  was  thus 
minded,  did  I  use  lightness?  or 
the  things  that  I  purpose,  do  I 

to  visit  Macedonia  for  the  purpose, 
among  others,  of  obtaining  contribu- 
tions for  "  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusa- 
lem," Rom.  XV.  26;  to  call  on  his  way 
thither  at  Corinth,  and  again  on  his 
way  from  Macedonia  to  Judea.  IT  And 
of  you  to  be  brought  on  my  way.  To  be 
accompanied  and  assisted  through  a 
part  of  my  journey,  according  to  a 
common  custom.  See  note  on  Rom. 
XV.  24.  IT  Toward  Judea.  As  ho 
went  thither  to  convey  the  contribu- 
tions received  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.     See  note  on  Rom.  xv.  25. 

17.  When  I  therefore  was  thus 
minded.  When  I  designed  to  visit 
you  both  on  my  journey  to  Macedonia 
and  on  my  return.  It  does  not  dis- 
tinctly appear  how  the  Corinthians 
had  obtained  knowledge  of  this  orig- 
inal purpose,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned  before  the  former  epistle 
was  written.  1  Cor.  xvi.  5,  7.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Timothy,  who  had 
been  desired  to  visit  Corinth,  1  Cor. 
iv.  17;  xvi.  11,  might  have  left  Eph- 
esus before  the  apostle's  plan  was 
changed;  and  that,  even  if  he  did  not 
reach  Corinth,  he  might  have  men- 
tioned the  original  design  to  others 
who  did  visit  that  city.  However  this 
be,  it  is  manifest  that  such  intelligence 
had  been  received;  and  that  when 
they  were  informed  by  the  apostle, 
that  it  was  his  present  intention  not  to 
visit  them  until  he  had  passed  through 
Macedonia,  his  adversaries  accused  him 
of  fickle-mindedness,  and  even  of  cow- 
ardice. See  note  on  ver.  12.  IT  Did 
I  use  lightness  ?  Did  I  change  my  plan 
without  sufficient  cause?  Did  I  act- 
ually manifest  levity  or  inconstancy 
of  purpose  ?  This  interrogation  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  absolute  denial  of 
the  charge.  IT  Do  I  pjirpose  according 
to  the  flesh  ?  "  According  to  carnal 
views,  and  private  passions,  interest, 
ambition,  or  worldly  policy." —  Bloom- 
field.    This  is  also  to  be  construed  as 
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purpose  according  to  the  flesh, 
tliat  with  me  there  should  be 
yea,  yea,  aud  nay,  nay? 

18    But  as  God   is  true,  our 

an  absolute  denial  that  ho  had  chiefly 
regarded  his  private  convenience  and 
interest,  in  postponing  his  visit.  There 
may  bo  an  allusion  here  to  the  insin- 
uation that  his  prolonged  absence  was 
occasioned  by  the  fear  of  encountering 
lis  adversaries,  ch.  x.  7-11.     Compare 
]    Cor.    iv.    19-21.       IT  That  with   me 
there  should  be  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay  ? 
Various     interpretations     have    been 
given  of  this  passage;  generally  agree- 
ing, however,  in  one  point,  —  that  it 
was  the  apostle's   design  to  repel  the 
charge  of  inconstancy  or  "lightness" 
of  mind.     The   following  agrees  well 
with  the  context,  aud  appears  as  proba- 
ble as  any  other.     "  His  object  in  the 
whole  passage,  and  especially  in  what 
follows,  is  net  so   much  to  assert  his 
right  of  changing  his  resolution,  as  to 
assert  that,  although  he  had  apparently 
given  up  his  original  plan,  ho  still  in 
fact  and  in  spirit  adhered  to  it;  that, 
for  the  two  short  visits  Avhich  they  had 
lost,  they  would  now,  as  is  implied  in 
1  Cor.  xvi.  7,  be  compensated  by  one 
long  visit  at  the  end  of  his  whole  jour- 
ney.    For  this  reason,  he  never  directly 
states  his  change  of  purpose,  but  leaves 
it  to  be  inferred  from  the  statement  of 
his  original  plan  in  ver.  16,  combined 
with  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  the  present  epistle,  he   was  on 
his  way,  not   to  Corinth,    but   Mace- 
donia; and  accordingly,  in   what  fol- 
lows, it  is  only  the  yes,  and  not  the  no, 
which  pervades  his   argument.     It  is 
best,  therefore,  to  take  these  words  as 
a  part  of  the  question,  the  reduplica- 
tion being  understood  only  as  adding 
strength.     Am  I  actuated  by  worldly 
motives,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
way  to   inconsistency;    that   I  would 
say  yes  at  one  time,  and  no  at  another; 
promise  to  come,  and  then  break  my 
promise?     No;    I  promised   to   come, 
and   I   shall   fulfil   that    promise."  — 
Stanley. 

18.  But  as  God  is  true.  A  solemn 
asseveration,  nearly  if  not  altogether 
equivalent  to  an  oath ;  being  an  appeal 


word  toward  you  was  not  yea 
aud  n:iy. 

19  For  the  Son  of  God,   Je- 
sus Christ,  wlio   was   preached 

to  the  God  of  truth.  IT  Our  word  tO' 
ward  you  was  net  yea  and  nay.  Seo 
note  on  ver.  17.  By  word,  may  be  un- 
derstood not  only  the  promise  to  visit 
Corinth,  but  all  his  communications  to 
his  brethren,  whether  by  preaching, 
by  epistle,  or  otherwise.  The  follow- 
ing verses  indicate  that  Paul  consid- 
ered his  character  as  a  preacher  to  be 
somewhat  compromised  by  any  sus- 
picion of  his  personal  character;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  a  vindication 
of  his  faithfulness  as  a  preacher  suffi- 
ciently repelled  the  charge  of  personal 
inconstancy.  Hence  he  appeals  to  the 
character  of  his  teaching,  ver.  19. 

19.       For    the    Son   of    God,    Jesus 
Christ.     See   notes  on  Matt.  xvi.  16; 
Rom.  i.  4.     The  apostle  is  here  under- 
stood by  some,  to  speak  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  personally;  by  others,  to 
mean  his  doctrine,  the  gospel.     IT  By 
me,  and  Silvanus,  and  Timothcus.     Sil- 
vanus  was   the  same   disciple  who   is 
elsewhere  styled  Silas,  the  companion 
of  Paul  in  many  of  his  journeys;  he 
shared  imprisonment  with  himatPhil- 
ippi,    Acts   xvi.   25-30,   and   was   his 
associate  during  his  first  visit  at  Cor- 
inth, Acts  xviii.  5.  His  name  is  joined 
with  the  apostle's  in  both  the  epistles 
to   the   Thessalonians.     Timothy  was 
also  a  cherished  disciple  and  friend. 
See  note  on  ver.  1.     IT   Was  not  yea 
and   nay.      Did   not   represent  Jesus 
Christ  as  fickle  and  inconstant,  if  the 
reference  be  personal ;  or  if  the  doc- 
trine be   intended,  did  not  represent 
the  gospel  as  a  tissue  of  ambiguities  or 
uncertainties,  but  as  a  system  of  un- 
changeable truth.     IT  But  in  him  was 
yea.     "  He  taught  them  as  one  having 
authority,   and   not  as    the    scribes." 
Matt.  vii.  29.     His  testimony  was  uni- 
form, and   the   truths   which   ho   an- 
nounced were   absolute.      His   gospel 
is   entitled  to   the  most  unhesitating 
confidence;  its  promises  are  sure;  the 
veracity  of  God  is  pledged  for  their 
fulfilment.     See  ver.  20.    It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  apostle  here  alludes  to 
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amon_2:  you  by  us,  even  by  me 
and  Silvanus  and  Timotheus, 
was  not  yea  and  nay,  but  in  him 
was  yea. 

20  For  all  the  promises  of  God 


in  him  are  yea,  and  in  him  Amen, 
unto  the  glory  of  God  by  us. 

21  Now  he  w]iich  stahlisheth 
us  with  you  in  Christ,  and  hath 
anointed  us,  is  God  ; 


the  manner  in  which  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  preached  Jesus  and  the  gos- 
pel, as  well  as  to  the  intrinsic  char- 
acter of  either.  He  had  not  preached 
hesitatingly  cr  uncertainly.  He  had 
not  proclaimed  a  doctrine  at  one  time, 
and  contradicted  it  at  another.  He 
had  uniformly  preached  "Jesus  and 
the  resurrection,"  Acts  xvii.  18;  Jesus 
as  the  messenger  of  divine  grace  and 
salvation,  Rom.  v.  21;  vi.  23;  and 
the  resurrection  as  the  medium  through 
which  mankind  are  to  be  changed  from 
an  earthly  to  a  heavenly  state.  1  Cor. 
eh.  XV.  Jesus  himself  was  uniformly 
represented  as  faithful  even  unto  the 
end,  and  the  gospel  of  grace  as  infalli- 
bly true,  incapable  of  being  falsified 
or  made  ineffectual  even  by  the  unbe- 
lief of  men.  Rom.  iii.  3,  4.  If  Paul 
had  never  swerved  fi'om  the  direct  line 
of  uniformity  and  consistency,  in 
preaching  Christ  and  his  gospel, 
through  hope  or  fear,  he  could  not 
justly  be  suspected  of  inconstancy  or 
cowardice  in  matters  involving  less 
important  personal  consequences. 

20.  For  all  the  promises  of  God  in 
him  are  yea,  and  in  him  amen.  "  Were 
through  his  inspiration  preached  in 
one  uniform  manner,  and  as  things 
absolutely  certain.  For  if  the  Son  of 
God  was  really  manifested  in  the  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us,  if  he  wrought 
miracles,  rose  from  the  dead,  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  gave  spir- 
itual gifts  to  his  disciples,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  fulfilment  of  all  the 
promises  which  he  commissioned  his 
apostles  to  preach  to  mankind  in  God's 
name.  Besides,  the  incarnation,  mira- 
cles, resurrection,  and  ascension,  of  the 
Son  of  God,  being  things  as  great  and 
strange  as  the  things  which  God  hath 
promised  to  us,  the  greatness  and 
strangeness  of  the  things  promised  can 
be  no  impediment  to  our  believing  them. 
Yea  was  the  word  used  by  the  Greeks 
for  affirming  anything;  amen  was  the 
word  uged  by  the  Hebrews  for  the'  same 


purpose."  —  MacJcnijht.  If,  then,  tho 
apostle  would  approve  himself  a  faith- 
ful servant  of  such  a  master,  he  must 
observe  the  strictest  veracity.  IT  Unto 
the  glory  of  God  by  us.  Either,  tho 
preaching  of  such  promises  and  tho 
absolute  certainty  of  their  fulfilment 
is  conducive  to  the  glory  of  God  among 
men;  cr,  the  actual  fulfilment  of  such 
promises  will  manifest  the  divine  glory 
to  the  universe.     Phil.  ii.  9-11. 

21.  Now  he  which  stablisheth  us  with 
you  in  Christ.  He  who  makes  us  firm 
in  the  faith,  or  hath  confirmed  us  ia 
the  hopes  of  the  gospel,  is  the  same 
who  hath  given  us  grace  to  be  faithful 
and  true  to  our  promises.  The  apostle 
would  not  have  his  brethren  think  he 
arrogated  to  himself  any  undue  credit 
for  veracity.  He  would  not  even  seem 
to  be  boastful  or  self-confident.  He 
rather,  as  in  1  Cor.  xv.  10,  acknowl- 
edges his  obligations  to  divine  grace 
for  preservation  from  inconstancy  and 
fickle-mindedness.  He  adds  the  words 
"with  you,"  apparently  both  to  ex- 
press his  sympathy  with  his  brethren, 
and  to  impress  on  their  minds  the  fact 
that  for  all  the  Christian  gifts  and 
graces  in  their  possession,  they  owed 
gratitude  to  God ;  for  he  alone  had  en- 
abled them  to  stand  fast.  IT  And  hath 
anointed  us.  Or,  consecrated  us  to  his 
service ;  an  allusion  to  the  ancient  man- 
ner of  consecration,  by  anointing  with 
oil.  There  is  a  verbal  reference  here 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  transla- 
tion. The  signification  of  the  word 
Christ  is  the  anointed.  See  note  on 
Matt.  i.  1.  So  that  we  may  read,  "  he 
which  stablisheth  us  with  you  in  the 
anointed,  and  hath  anointed  us,  is 
God."  The  idea  is,  that  the  Spirit 
which  was  given  to  the  Master  with- 
out measure  is  imparted  in  some  degree 
also  to  his  disciples,  consecrating  them 
to  the  service  of  God.  IT  Is  God. 
The  Father  is  acknowledged  as  the 
original  source  of  all  blessings  com- 
municated through  the  Son.     Similar 
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22  Who  hath  also  sealed  us, 
and  given  the  earnest  of  the 
Spirit  in  our  hearts, 

23  Moreover  I  call  God  for  a 


instance?  of  the  apostle's  care,  that 
while  ascribing  honor  to  the  Son  we 
should  not  fail  to  recognize  the  Father 
as  tiio  supreme  object  of  honor  and 
gratitud",  occur  in  1  Cor.  iii.  23 ;  xi. 
3;   XV.  24-28. 

22.  Who  hath  also  sealed  us.  '*  An- 
ciently seals  were  used  for  marking 
goods,  as  the  property  of  the  person 
who  had  put  his  seal  on  them,  that 
they  might  bo  distinguished  from  the 
goods  of  others.  Thus,  all  believers 
are  said  to  bo  '  sealed  with  the  spirit 
which  was  promised,' Eph.  i.  13;  iv. 
30,  because  they  were  thereby  marked 
as  Christ's  property.  Thus,  likewise, 
the  servants  of  Gud  are  said  to  be 
'  sealed  in  their  foreheads,'  for  the 
same  purpose.  Rev.  vii.  ■>;  ix.  4.  The 
apostles,  therefore,  being  sealed  of 
God,  they  were  thereby  declared  to  be 
his  servants,  and  the  apostles  of  his 
Son,  and  could  not  be  suspected  either 
of  fraud  or  falsehood." — Maclcnvjht. 
In  like  manner  our  Lord  himself  is 
said  to  ha.ve  been  sealed  by  the  Father, 
John  vi.  27.  IT  Andfjiven  us  the  earnest 
of  the  spirit  in  our  hearts.  The  earnest 
is  the  pledge  of  what  is  to  follow;  as 
in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  a 
purchaser  pays  a  part  of  the  price  as 
"earnest-money,"  or  as  a  pledge  that 
the  whole  price  shall  be  paid  to  the 
vendor.  The  same  rule  holds  in  mat- 
ters of  gift  as  in  matters  of  debt.  The 
original  word  used  here  occurs  only  in 
ch.  V.  5,  and  Eph.  i.  14.  The  same 
idea,  however,  is  expressed  by  "  the 
first-fruits  of  the  spirit,"  in  Rom.  viii. 
23.  See  note.  A  somewhat  different 
application  of  the  sealing  is  given  as 
follows:  "  As  if  he  had  said,  Who  has 
also  sealed  the  truth  of  what  is 
preached  by  us,  by  the  miraculous  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  vouchsafed  not 
only  to  mysolf,  but  to  you  also  upon 
your  receiving  my  doctrine;  'and 
given  the  earnest  of  the  spirit  in  our 
hearts,'  that  is,  given  not  only  to  me, 
but  also  to  you  on  receiving  my  doc- 
trine, his  spirit  as  the  earnest  of  eter- 


record  upon   my  soul,  that   to 
spare  you   I   came   not  as   yet 
unto  Corinth. 
2J:  Not  for  that  we  have  do- 

nal  life.  The  argument  of  the  apostle 
appears  to  be,  that  these  things  being 
so,  as  the  Corinthians  could  not  but 
acknowlc'''ge,  they  afforded  a  sufficient 
evidence  that  he,  being  tbus  ap- 
proved by  God,  could  not  possibly  bo 
such  a  deceitful,  self-interested  person 
as  his  adversaries  represented  him,  and 
could  not  reasonably  be  suspected  of 
dealing  fraudulently  with  them  in  any- 
thing i-elating  to  his  ministry."  Dr. 
Wells,  quoted  by  D'Oyly  fy  Mant. 
However  various  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed of  particular  passages  in  ver. 
18-22,  almost  all  commentators  agree 
that  the  apostle  designed  that  the 
whole  should  bear  upon  the  question 
of  his  own  sincerity  and  veracity, 
which  had  been  questioned  by  his  ad- 
versaries; and  that  he  designed  there- 
by to  convince  his  brethren  that  he 
had  not  "used  lightness,"  nor  "pur- 
posed according  to  the  flesh;  "  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  endeav- 
ored to  approve  himself  a  sincere  dis- 
ciple of  his  Master,  and  a  faithful 
servant  of  that  God  "  with  whom  is  no 
variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turn- 
ing," Jas.  i.  17,  and  all  whose  promises 
through  his  Son  "  are  in  him  yea,  and 
in  him  amen,"  to  the  manifestation  of 
his  own  glory. 

23 .  Mtreover,  I  call  God  for  a  record 
upon  my  soul.  Or,  against  my  soul ; 
that  is,  if  I  speak  falsely.  This  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  solemn  appeal  to  God; 
somewhat  in  the  character  of  an  oath. 
It  was  justified  by  the  emergency;  for 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
apostle's  influence  over  the  church  for 
good,  that  he  should  vindicate  his 
character  against  the  aspersions  of  his 
enemies.  IT  That  to  spare  you,  <fec. 
Here  the  actual  reason  is  assigned  for 
his  change  of  purpose.  It  was  not  the 
result  of  any  fickleness  or  unsteadi- 
ness of  mind,  nor  for  his  own  personal 
convenience,  as  he  had  already  de- 
clared. But  he  desired  to  spare  his 
brethren  the  mortification  and  chagrin, 
the  public  disgrace,  and  the  painful 
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minion  over  your  faith,  but  are 
helpers  of  your  joy  :  for  by  faith 
ye  stand. 


emotions  of  mind,  which  they  must 
have  endured,  bad  he  visited  them  at 
once  and  exercised  those  acts  of  disci- 
pline which  their  ofifences  might  seem 
to  demand.  He  therefore  sent  to  them 
a  faithful  yet  affectionate  epistle,  ex- 
posing their  faults,  and  beseeching 
them  to  reform;  and  determined  to 
delay  his  visit  until  the  effect  of  the 
epistle  might  bo  ascertained.  That 
effect  was  favorable,  ch.  vii.  6-11. 
And  now  that  he  had  heard  how  zeal- 
ously they  endeavored  to  purify  them- 
selves and  the  church,  he  frankly  dis- 
closes to  them  the  fact,  that  he  had 
forborne  to  visit  them  through  an  af- 
fectionate regard  for  them,  and  to 
spare  them  much  suffering.  True, 
there  remained  at  Corinth  some  who 
continued  rebellious  against  the  apos- 
tle; and  these  he  rebukes  inch,  x.,  xi., 
xii.  But  the  reformation  had  been  ex- 
tensive; indeed  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  general;  and  accordingly  he 
nmkes  a  full  discovery  of  his  motive 
for  delaying  his  visit,  which  previously 
would  not  have  been  proper. 

24.  Not  for  that  we  have  dominion 
over  your  faith.  The  apostles  were 
doubtless  authorized  and  qualified  to 
pronounce  what  was  true  and  what  was 
false  in  regard  tc^  faith ;  yet  they  used 
their  power  with  discretion.  Instead 
of  commanding  men  to  believe  the 
prescribed  articles  of  faith  on  pain  of 
endless  damnation,  they  reasoned,  per- 
suaded, and  exhorted.  In  other  words, 
they  endeavored  to  lead  rather  than  to 
drive  men  to  Christ  and  to  faith  in  his 
gospel.  "The  sense  of  this  passage  I 
take  to  be  this:  The  course  which 
we  have  pursued  has  been  chosen  not 
because  we  wish  to  lord  it  over  your 
faith,  to  control  your  belief,  but  be- 
cause we  desired  to  promote  your  hap- 
piness. Had  the  former  been  our 
object,  had  we  wished  to  set  up  a  lord- 
ship or  dominion  over  you,  we  should 
have  come  to  you  with  our  apostolical 
authority,  and  in  the  severity  of  apos- 
tolic discipline.  We  had  power  to 
23 
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BUT  I  determined  this  with 
myself,   that   I  would   not 

command  obedience,  and  to  control 
your  faith.  But  we  chose  not  to  do  it. 
Our  object  was  to  promote  your  highest 
happiness.  We,  therefore,  chose  the 
mildest  and  gentlest  manner  possible; 
we  did  not  exercise  authority  in  disci- 
pline; we  sent  an  affectionate  and  ten- 
der lettei'." —  Barnes.  IT  But  are  help' 
ers  of  your  joy.  Our  main  object  is  to 
increase  your  joy,  by  strengthening 
your  faith  in  the  gospel,  and  by  induc- 
ing you  to  yield  more  perfect  obedience 
to  its  precepts.  IT  For  by  faith  ye 
stand.  "  Archbishop  Newcome  has 
well  expressed  the  sense  thus:  — I  use 
the  expression  'over  your  faith,' for 
faith  causes  you  to  stand  firm  in  your 
duty  and  in  the  divine  favor.  Bom. 
xi.  10."  —  Bloomfield.  With  all  their 
faults,  the  apostle  regarded  them  as 
standing  firm  in  the  general  faith  of 
the  gospel,  as  a  divine  revelation.  1 
Cor.  i.  4-7;  xv.  1.  The  spirit  of  the 
whole  verse  has  been  exhibited  thus :  — 
"This  forbearance  is  further  explained 
to  the  effect  that  a  repeated  appearance 
in  Corinth  would  have  had  a  character 
of  urgency  and  compulsion,  and  he 
desired  not  to  have  dominion  over 
their  faith,  but  only  to  participate  ia 
their  joy,  and  thus  leave  them  the 
opportunity  of  recovering  themselves; 
they  stood  themselves  in  the  faith,  and 
could  not  be  dealt  with  as  unbeliev- 
ers." —  Olshausen. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

This  chapter  is  closely  connected 
with  the  preceding,  and  need  not  have 
been  separated  by  a  numerical  division. 
The  apostle  pursues  his  regular  theme, 
and  assigns  an  additional  reason  for 
delaying  his  visit;  or  perhaps  more 
properly,  he  urges  the  additional  con- 
sideration, that  in  sparing  their  feel- 
ings he  also  spared  his  own;  because 
so  tender  washis  sympathy  with  them, 
that  it  would  have  grieved  his  own 
heart  to  administer  severe  discipline. 
It  grieved  him,  indeed,  to  write  such 
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come  again  to  you  in  heavi- 
ness. 

2  For  if  I  make  you  sorry, 
who  is  he  then  that  maketh  me 

sharp  rebukes  as  ha  judged  necessary 
in  his  former  epistle,  ver.  4.  Much 
more  " affliction  and  anguish"  would 
he  have  sufifered,  had  he  personally- 
encountered  the  offenders,  and  dealt 
with  them  according  to  their  deserts, 
before  they  had  reasonable  space  for 
repentance. 

1.  But  1  determined  this  with  myself. 
I  resolved.  I  formed  this  determina- 
tion. IT  That  I  would  not  come  again 
to  you  in  heaviness.  Or,  in  sorrow. 
The  same  word  occurs  ver.  3.  "  Again  " 
is  to  be  construed  with  "  come,"  not 
with  heaviness.  The  apostle  docs  not 
mean  to  say  that  his  former  visit  was 
sorrowful.  He  labored  "  in  weakness, 
and  in  fear,  and  in  much  trembling," 
1  Cor.  ii.  3;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  ho  was  then  grieved  by  the  im- 
proper conduct  of  his  disciples;  they 
had  been  led  astray  by  false  teachers 
after  his  departure,  and  adopted  prin- 
ciples and  practices  which  gave  him 
much  pain.  What  he  intended  to  say, 
and  what  his  language  implies,  is,  that 
he  was  not  willing  that  his  second 
visit  to  them  should  be  under  circum- 
stances grievous  both  to  him  and  them. 
He  was  not  willing  to  visit  them  while 
they  were  in  a  condition  to  reqviire 
severe  and  painful  discipline,  —  pain- 
ful to  them,  and  painful  to  him  through 
sympathy.  Hence  he  had  first  written, 
that  they  might  have  opportunity  to 
reflect,  repent,  reform,  and  thus  en- 
able him  to  rejoice  in  their  amendment 
rather  than  mourn  over  their  offences 
and  punishment.  In  short,  he  deter- 
mined to  delay  a  visit  which  would 
then  be  painful,  until,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  written  admonitions  and 
exhortations,  it  might  conduce  to  the 
mutual  joy  of  himself  and  his  brethren. 

2.  For  if  I  make  you  sorry,  &c. 
This  is  generally  understood  as  a 
hypothetical  statement  of  the  conse- 
quences which  would  have  resulted 
from  an  earlier  visit,  or  of  the  manner 
in  which  such  a  visit  would  have  been 
attended  with  heaviness  or  sorrow.    If 


glad,    but  the   same   \\'hich  is 
made  sorry  by  me  ? 

3  And  I  wrote  this  same  un- 
to  you,  lest,  wlien  I  came,   } 


this  bo  the  correct  interpretation,  the 
question  in  the  text  must  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  "  for  if  I  should 
make  you  sorry,"  or  *'  if  I  had  made 
you  sorry."  If,  for  example,  I  had 
visited  you  at  once,  and  had  excom- 
municated the  incestuous  person,  1  Cor. 
V.  1-5,  or  had  administered  severe  dis- 
cipline to  other  oifenders,  thereby  occa- 
sioning sorrow  both  to  them  and  to 
their  friends,  to  whom  could  I  look  for 
comfort  in  my  own  distress,  except  to 
those  whom  I  had  made  sorrowful? 
And  how  poorly  would  they  be  pre- 
pared to  comfort  me,  while  smarting 
under  the  sorrow  which  I  had  inflicted 
ou  them  ?  Instead  of  that  mutual  re- 
joicing which  I  so  much  desire,  there 
would  have  been  mutual  heaviness  and 
lamentation.  "  For  if  I  should  make 
you  sori-y,  by  punishing  your  disobe- 
dient brethren,  who  is  it  that  could 
give  me  joy,  unless  the  very  same  who 
is  made  sorry  by  me  ?  After  thus 
making  you  sorry,  I  could  not  expect 
that  pleasure  from  your  company  which 
I  should  otherwise  have  enjoyed.  The 
apostle,  knowing  that  the  sincere  part 
of  the  church  would  be  made  sorry  by 
his  punishing  their  disobedient  breth- 
ren, wished  not  to  distress  his  friends 
by  punishing  his  §nemies." — Mack- 
nijht. 

3.  And  I  wrote  this  same  unto  you. 
Different  interpretations  have  been 
given  of  this  passage.  Some  suppose  the 
apostle  to  refer  to  what  is  written  in 
this  second  epistle,  and  understand  him 
to  mean  that  he  had  thus  given  them 
a  second  warning,  so  that  those  who 
were  still  rebellious  might  submit  and 
bo  prepared  to  receive  him  with  joy. 
"  That,  however,  which  has  not  been 
hitherto  effected,  Paul  desires  by  the 
present  written  exhortation  to  effect.  — 
The  Fathers,  and  among  the  moderns, 
Emmerling,  have  correctly  referred  this 
to  the  epistle  before  us." —  Olshauscn. 
Others,  more  correctly,  in  my  judg- 
ment, suppose  the  apostle  to  refer  to 
his    former   epistle,  especially  to  his 
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should  have  sorrow  from  them 
of  whom  I  ought  to  rejoice ; 
having  confidence  in  you  all, 
that  my  joy  is  the  joy  of  you 
all. 

iirections  to  excommunicate  the  in- 
3estuous  person,  and  generally  to  his 
rebukes  administered  to  other  offend- 
ers. This  interpretation  much  better 
agrees  with  what  follows  in  ver.  4; 
because  however  grievous  was  his 
"  affliction  and  anguish  of  heart," 
when  he  wrote  his  first  epistle,  he  was 
now  abundantly  comforted  by  the  in- 
telligence received  through  Titus,  that 
so  good  an  etfecthad  been  produced  by 
it;  ch.  vii.  C-11.  IT  Lest,  when  I  came, 
&c.  Lest,  if  I  came  at  once,  without 
previous  written  admonition,  I  should 
feel  obliged  to  use  severity,  producing 
mutual  sorrow.  IT  /  should  have  sor- 
row from  them,  &G.  Lest  I  should  have 
grief  in  the  church.  Lest  the  abuses 
which  prevail  in  the  church  should 
give  me  sorrow.  I  should  be  grieved 
with  the  existence  of  these  evils;  and 
the  necessary  discipline  required  would 
be  painful  both  to  me  and  to  them. 
Instead  of  rejoicing  with  them,  as  I 
desire,  and  receiving  from  them  such 
comfort  as  I  ought,  the  interview 
would  be  mutually  unpleasant  and 
sorrowful .  IT  Having  confidence  in  you 
all,  &c.  This  is  a  general  expression 
which  must  be  understood  with  some 
limitation.  Paul  knew  he  had  ene- 
mies in  Corinth,  who  bitterly  opposed 
him,  and  whose  conversion  into  friends 
he  had  little  reason  to  expect  when  he 
wrote  his  first  epistle.  He  knew  that 
even  now  they  were  alienated  from 
him,  and  were  striving'  to  destroy  his 
influence  in  the  church,  ch.  x.  10,  11; 
xi.  12-1-5.  But  he  speaks  thus  of  the 
general  character  of  the  church  and 
their  regard  for  him.  This  they  had 
manifested,  by  the  readiness  with  which 
they  reformed  the  abuses  which  he 
bad  condemned,  and  "approved  them- 
selves to  be  clear  in  that  matter,"  ch. 
vii.  11.  He  had  a  right,  therefore,  to 
believe  that  now  there  was  a  general 
sympathy  between  him  and  the  church, 
and  that  they  rejoiced  in  his  joy,  as  he 
in  theirs.     In  this  confidence  he  had 


4  For  out  of  much  affliction 
and  anguish  of  heart  I  wrote 
unto  you  with  many  tears ;  not 
that  ye  should  be  grieved,  but 
that  ye   might  know  the   love 

written;  and  he  had  not  been  disap- 
pointed. 

4  For  out  of  much  affliction  and  an- 
guish of  heart.  Very  possibly  the  false 
teachers  had  represented  him  as  harsh 
and  unfeeling,  destitute  not  only  of 
Christian  charity,  but  of  ordinary  hu- 
man affection.  This  charge  he  repudi- 
ates. Ho  declares  that  he  wrote,  not 
in  anger,  but  in  sorrow.  Their  offences 
grieved  him,  and  he  bitterly  regretted 
the  necessity  of  administering  reproofs. 
IT  /  wrote  unto  you  with  many  tears. 
The  disorders  and  contentions,  the 
false  doctrines  and  immoral  practices, 
which  had  become  prevalent  at  Cor- 
inth, deeply  moved  the  affectionate 
heart  of  the  apostle;  and  he  wept, 
even  as  his  Master  wept  over  the  re- 
bellious Jews,  while  he  foretold  the 
punishment  of  their  iniquities.  Luke 
xix.  41-44.  IT  Not  that  ye  should  be 
grieved.  It  was  not  his  principal  object, 
to  make  his  brethren  sad  and  unhappy. 
He  desired  rather  to  benefit  them  by 
inducing  them  to  turn  away  from  their 
transgressions.  But  this  could  only 
be  done  by  causing  them  first  to  real- 
ize the  enormity  of  their  offences,  so 
that  they  should  "  sorrow  after  a  godly 
sort,"  even  unto  repentance,  ch.  vii. 
8-11.  And  his  love  for  them  con- 
strained him  to  cause  this  grief,  in 
hope  of  the  benefit  which  might  result. 
Grief  was  the  means,  not  the  end;  it 
was  incidental  to  the  desired  good,  not 
the  principal  object  designed.  God 
"  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve 
the  children  of  men."  Lam.  iii.  33. 
That  is,  he  doth  not  afflict  merely  for 
the  sake  of  afflicting,  nor  because  he 
d-^lights  in  human  misery,  in  itself 
considered;  but  he  administers  chas- 
tisement for  the  sake  of  the  beneficial 
effect  which  it  will  produce  in  those 
who  are  exercised  thereby.  Heb.  xii. 
9-11.  Such  chastisement  is  an  evi- 
dence of  divine  love,  not  of  wrath,  be- 
cause it  is  designed  for  the  production 
of  holiness  and  happiness.     Such  also 
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which  I  have  more  abundantly 
unto  3'ou. 

5  But  if  any  have  caused  gi'ief, 


was  the  apostle's  design,  and  the  spirit 
which  actuated  him.  He  sought  the 
good  of  his  brethren ;  and  in  order  to 
accomplish  it,  he  subjected  them  tem- 
porarily to  sorrow  and  grief;  yet  so 
deep  was  his  sympathy,  that  notwith- 
standing he  hoped  for  the  best  results, 
his  reproofs  were  administered  "  with 
many  tears."  IT  But  that  ye  might 
know  the  love,  &c.  He  dealt  faithfully 
with  them,  because  he  loved  them,  and 
because  he  desired  them  to  know  that 
he  loved  them.  True  love  is  mani- 
fested in  warning  a  brother  of  ap- 
proaching danger;  in  admonishing 
him  of  his  errors  in  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice; in  reproving,  rebuking,  and  ex- 
horting, with  all  long-suffering  and 
doctrine.  2  Tim.  iv.  2.  If  this  be 
done  in  a  Christian  spirit,  the  offender 
will  be  constrained  to  acknowledge  the 
love  which  prompts  the  performance 
of  such  a  painful  duty. 

5.  But  if  any  have  caused  grief.  If 
any  one ;  that  is,  any  man.  Paul  here 
states  hypothetically  what  was  actually 
true;  and  thus  manifests  a  tender  re- 
gard to  the  feelings  of  others.  The 
reference  doubtless  is  to  the  incestuous 
person  spoken  of  in  1  Cor.  v.  i-5.  It 
is  observable  that  this  person  is  no- 
where called  by  name;  so  that  the  in- 
dividual was  not  only  restored,  upon 
repentance,  ver.  7,  but  also  escaped 
perpetual  infamy.  A  similar  conceal- 
ment of  name  occurs  in  John  viii.  3. 
This  man  had  grieved  the  apostle,  by 
bringing  public  disgrace  upon  the  holy 
cause  to  which  his  life  was  devoted. 
IT  He  hath  not  grieved  me,  but  in  part, 
Ac.  This  passage  has  been  variously 
interpreted.  Some  suppose  the  apostle 
to  mean,  ho  hath  not  grieved  me  alone, 
but  others  also;  hath  not  so  much 
grieved  me  personally,  as  his  brethren 
in  the  church,  by  this  scandal.  "He 
has  not  particularly  offended  or  grieved 
m,e.  He  has  grieved  me  only  in  com- 
mon with  others,  and  as  a  part  of  the 
church  of  Christ.  All  have  common 
cause  of  grief;  and  I  have  no  interest 
in  it  which  is  not  common  to  you  all." 
—  Barnes.      But    this    interpretation 


he  hath  not  grieved  me,  but  in 
part :  that  I  may  not  overcharge 
you  all. 


does  not  well  harmonize  with  the  obvi- 
ous import  of  the  subsequent  clause. 
Others,  therefore,  give  a  diffei'ent 
translation  to  the  words  rendered  in 
part,  and  understand  the  apostle  to 
mean  that,  while  the  mere  fact  of  the 
offence  had  been  grievous  to  him, 
others  also,  namely,  the  abettors  of  the 
transgressor,  had  been  involved  in  the 
rebuke,  and  grieved  by  it.  The  whole 
verse  has  been  paraphrased  thus  :  — 
"  Now  if  the  incestuous  person  hath 
grieved  me,  by  persuading  so  many  to 
countenance  him,  he  hath  not  grieved 
me,  except  by  misleading  a  part  of 
you.  This  I  mention,  that  I  may  not 
lay  a  load  of  accusation  on  you  all  in- 
discriminately, as  having  encouraged 
him  in  his  crimes."  —  Macknight.  And 
still  better,  thus  :  —  "As  concerns 
him  who  has  caused  the  pain,  it  is  not 
me  that  he  has  pained,  but  some  of 
you;  (some,  I  say,)  that  I  may  not 
press  too  harshly  upon  all.  —  With 
regard  to  the  sentiment,  St.  Paul  in- 
tends to  say  that  not  all  the  Corinthian 
church  had  been  included  in  his  former 
censure,  but  only  that  part  of  it  which 
had  supported  the  offender;  and  there- 
fore the  pain  which  the  offender  had 
drawn  down  on  the  church  was  not  in- 
flicted on  the  whole  church,  but  only 
on  that  erring  part  of  it." — Conybeare. 
6.  Sufficient  to  such  a  man  is  this 
punishment.  Namely,  to  the  incestuous 
person,  as  in  ver.  5.  The  punishment 
was  probably  excommunication,  as  that 
was  what  the  apostle  recommended,  or 
rather  directed,  1  Cor.  v.  3-5.  Some 
have  supposed  that  excommunication 
had  been  deferred,  and  some  milder 
discipline  used,  which  was  pronounced 
sufficient  by  the  apostle.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  his  diroctiou 
had  been  literally  observed,  since  the 
church  was  so  anxious  "  to  be  clear  in 
this  matter,"  ch.  vii.  11.  IT  Which 
was  inflicted  of  many.  By  many;  that 
is,  by  the  church,  in  accordance  with 
the  direction  he  had  given.  "The 
apostle  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of 
that  love  which,  in  ver.  4,  he  had  ex- 
pressed towards  the  Corinthians.     For, 
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6  Sufficient  to  such  a  man  is 
this  punishment,  which  was  in- 
fiided  of  many. 

7  So  that  contrariwise  ye  ought 
rather  to  forgiv^e  him,  and  com- 
fort him,  lest  perhaps  such  a  one 

first,  he  made  a  distinction  between 
the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  ver.  5; 
next,  he  forgave  the  incestuous  per- 
son, who  it  appears  had  repented  of 
his  crimes,  ver.  G;  in  the  third  place, 
he  ordered  the  church  likewise  to  for- 
give him,  and  confirm  their  love  to 
him,  that  he  might  not  be  swallowed 
up  by  excessive  grief,  ver.  7."  —  Mac- 
knijht.  We  have  here  an  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  punishment 
and  forgiveness  harmoniously  operate 
together.  The  offender  was  sufficiently 
punished,  and  afterwards  forgiven. 
Some  have  vainly  imagined  that  for- 
giveness necessarily  implies  remission 
of  punishment,  and  that  if  men  are 
justly  punished  they  cannot  be  for- 
given. Such  was  not  Paul's  opinion. 
He  directed  the  punishment.  After 
its  infliction,  he  forgave  the  ofifender, 
and  exhorted  the  church  to  do  likewise. 
See  note  on  Matt.  vi.  12. 

7.  So  that  contrariwise.  On  the  con- 
trary. On  the  other  hand.  That  is, 
having  manifested  your  disapproval, 
by  administering  sufficient  punish- 
ment, you  have  another  duty  to  per- 
form, requiring  the  manifestation  of  a 
spirit  of  compassion  and  sympathy. 
IT  Yeought  rather  to  forgive  him.  Rather 
than  continue  the  punishment,  which 
has  already  been  sufficient,  and  which 
has  produced  reformation,  you  should 
restore  the  offender  to  favor,  reinstate 
him  in  his  former  position,  and  remem- 
ber his  sin  no  more  to  his  disadvan- 
tage. Let  his  excommunication  be 
removed,  and  let  him  be  received 
again  as  a  member  of  the  church. 
IT  And  comfort  him.  Let  him  feel  that 
he  has  your  love  and  sympathy.  "  Paul 
tells  them  that  they  ought  to  comfort 
him.  They  should  receive  him  kindly, 
as  God  receives  to  his  favor  a  penitent 
sinner.  They  should  not  cast  out  his 
name  as  evil;  they  should  not  reproach 
him  for  his  sins;  they  should  not  har- 
row up  his  recollection  of  the  offence 
23* 


should  be   swallowed  up  with 
overmuch  sorrow. 

8  AVherefore  I  beseech  you 
that  ye  would  confirm  yowr  love 
toward  him. 

9  For  to  this  end  also  did  I 


by  often  referring  to  it;  they  should 
be  willing  to  bury  it  in  lasting  for- 
getfulness,  and  treat  him  now  as  a 
brother."  —  Barnes.  Such  is  the  only 
forgiveness  by  which  men  can  truly 
comfort  their  offending  and  penitent 
brethren.  Anything  short  of  this 
leaves  a  sting  of  bitterness  in  tho 
heart.  IT  Lest  perhaps  such  a  one. 
Another  circumlocution  is  used,  to 
avoid  mentioning  tho  offender's  name, 
so  anxious  was  the  apostle  that  lasting 
infamy  should  not  attach  to  the  indi- 
vidual. IT  Should  be  swallowed  up 
with  overmuch  sorrow.  Should  be  ut- 
terly discouraged  and  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  and  thus  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  personal  enjoyment  or  of  useful- 
ness to  the  church.  The  idea  mani- 
festly is,  that  the  continuance  of 
punishment,  after  its  proper  object  is 
accomplished,  is  productive  of  more 
evil  than  good.  Hence  the  Lord  de- 
clares by  his  prophet,  "I  will  not 
contend  forever,  neither  will  I  be  al- 
ways wroth ;  for  the  Spirit  should  fail 
before  me,  and  the  souls  which  I  have 
made."  Isa.  Ivii.  10.  The  apostle 
admonishes  his  brethren  to  copy  this 
divine  example,  and  for  the  same 
reason. 

8.  Wherefore.  In  view  of  tho  evil 
which  would  result  from  the  continu- 
ance of  punishment.  IT  /  beseech  you 
that  ye  would  confirm  your  love  toward 
him.  Let  it  be  permanent;  and  let  it 
be  manifested  by  unmistakable  signs. 
The  reference  is  probably  to  some  pub- 
lic act  of  restoration  to  full  fellowship. 

9.  For  to  this  end  also,  did  I  write, 
that  I  might  know.  This  was  one  ob- 
ject, doubtless;  but  the  apostle  does 
not  say  it  was  the  only  one.  ''  It  is  a 
hyperbolical  expression  of  his  gratitude 
to  them,  as  though  his  object  had  not 
been  (what,  however,  it  chiefly  was) 
the  reformation  of  the  offender,  but 
the  trial  of  their  obedience.  Compare 
ch.  vii.  12,  and  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  10."  — 
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write,  that  I  might  know  the 
proof  of  you,  whether  ye  be 
obedient  in  all  things. 

10  To  whom  ye  forgiv^e  any 
thing,  I  forgive  also :  for  if  I 
forgave  any  thing,  to  whom  I 


Stanley.  His  whole  design  had  been 
accomplished.  The  oifender  had  been 
sufficiently  punished;  the  honor  and 
purity  of  the  church  had  been  vindi- 
cated; and  in  this  manner  the  church 
had  given  joy  to  the  apostle  by  being 
"obedient  in  all  things."  See  ch. 
vii.  11. 

10.  To  whom  ye  forgive  anything,  I 
forgive  also.  Although  the  expression 
is  general,  the  reference  is  especially 
to  the  offender  before  named.  Paul 
had  exercised  his  apostolical  power  of 
binding,  1  Cor.  v.  3-5;  and  he  here 
uses  the  same  power  of  loosing.  He 
gives  his  sanction  and  exhortation  to 
the  removal  of  the  punishment,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  otFender  to  full 
favor.  IT  For  if  I  forgave  any  thing, 
&G.  The  forgiveness  which  I  heartily 
extend,  flows  not  alone  from  my  sym- 
pathy for  the  penitent  brother,  whose 
OiFences  have  incurred  punishment,  but 
also  from  my  regard  for  you,  and  my 
desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
church.  IT  In  the  person  of  Christ. 
"  In  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
Christ,  whereby  I  required  you  to  pun- 
ish him  for  his  offence."  —  Macknlght. 
The  idea  is,  that  he  both  condemned 
and  forgave,  not  merely  as  an  individ- 
ual, but  in  his  official  capacity  as  an 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  bound  to  exem- 
plify his  Master's  spirit  in  an  open 
testimony  against  sin,  and  in  a  tender, 
forgiving  disposition  towards  sinners. 

11.  Lest  Satan.  "This  is  a  mere 
Hebrew  word,  and  signifies  an  adver- 
sary, an  enemy,  an  accuser." — Cru- 
den.  It  is  applied  to  human  beings, 
as  in  Matt.  xvi.  23,  and  to  adverse, 
inimical,  influences.  Evil  is  personi- 
fied under  this  name,  as  also  under  the 
name  of  devil.  See  note  on  Matt.  iv. 
1;  Rom. -xvi.  20.  It  here  refers  to 
influences  adverse  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  church;  either  the  open  opposition 
of  its  enemies,  or  perhaps  more  proba- 
bly the  false  doctrines  and  principles 


forgave  it,  for  your  sakes  for- 
gave lit  in  the  person  of  Christ; 

11  Lest  Satan  should  get  an 
advantage  of  us  :  for  we  are  not 
ignorant  of  his  devices. 

12  Furthermore,  when  I  came 

of  its  professed  friends.  IT  Should  get 
an  advantage  of  us^  for  we  are  not  igno- 
rant of  his  devices.  What  precise  ad- 
vantage is  here  referred  to  does  not 
distinctly  appear.  The  general  idea 
is,  that  a  persistence  in  punishment 
would  endanger  the  permanent  loss  of 
the  penitent  brother  from  the  church. 
By  a  manifestation  of  love  and  for- 
giveness, he  would  be  comforted,  en- 
couraged, and  reassui-ed;  he  would  be 
animated  to  devote  himself  anew  and 
entirely  to  Christ  and  his  church ;  but 
a  cold,  unforgiving  temper  would  dis- 
courage him  and  drive  him  to  despair. 
Others  would  represent  the  church  as 
selfish,  harsh,  and  cruel;  and  thus 
create  a  natural  hostility  to  it  in  the 
minds  of  unbelievers.  "The  apostle 
seems  to  give  a  caution  against  the 
principles  which  the  Novatians  after- 
wards espoused,  who,  on  pretence  of 
establishing  discipline,  and  preserving 
the  purity  of  the  church,  would  not 
receive  into  their  communion  those 
who  had  apostatized  in  times  of  perse- 
cution, however  penitent  they  might 
be  afterwards;  a  rule  which  anciently 
occasioned  much  confusion,  and  even 
bloodshed,  in  the  church."  —  Mack- 
night.  IIa.rshness  always  repels;  love 
only  attracts. 

12.  Furthermore.  "After  the  di- 
gression thus  occasioned  by  the  protest 
against  the  false  insinuations  grounded 
on  his  delay,  ho  resumes  the  main  sub- 
ject of  this  portion  of  the  epistlo, 
namely,  the  arrival  of  Titus  with  the 
good  ncAvs  from  Corinth,  which  had 
filled  his  mind  at  its  opening."  —  Sta7i- 
ley.  From  this  subject  he  had  been 
diverted,  in  order  to  state  the  true 
cause  of  his  delaying  to  visit  Corintli; 
and  this  reference  to  his  desire  to 
"spare"  them  the  pain  which  severe 
apostolical  discipline  would  have  occa- 
sioned, led  him  further  to  commend 
the  ready  obedience  of  the  church  in 
punishing  the  offender,  and  this  again 
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to  Troas  to  preach  Christ's  gos- 
pel, and  a  door  was  opened  unto 
me  of  the  Lord, 

18  I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit, 
because  I  found  not  Titus  m}' 
brother;  but  taking  my  leave 
of  them,  I  went  from  thence 
into  Macedonia. 

to  exhort  them  to  extend  forgiveness 
to  the  otfending  brother.  He  now 
returns  to  a  relation  of  circumstances 
exhibiting  his  affection  for  them,  and 
his  deep  interest  in  their  welfai-e.  The 
digression  is  characteristic  of  Paul's 
style  of  writing.  IT  When  I  came  to 
Troas.  A  city  of  Phrygia.  See  note 
on  Acts  xvi.  8.  IT  To  preach  Christ's 
gospel.  This  was  his  great  work,  in 
every  city  which  he  visited.  He  does 
not  state  the  reason  which  induced  him 
to  select  this  city  in  particular.  IT  And 
a  door  was  opened  unto  me  of  the  L'lrd. 
The  Lord  granted  me  a  favorable  op- 
portunity. There  was  good  prospect 
of  success.  The  people  were  well  dis- 
posed.    See  note  on  1  Cor.  xvi.  9. 

13.  /  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit,  he- 
cause,  &c.  I  was  disappointed,  and 
anxious  in  mind.  Paul  expected  to 
meet  Titus  at  Troas,  and  to  ascertain 
from"  him  the  result  of  the  former 
epistle.  And  such  was  his  anxiety  in 
that  I'egard,  that  he  could  not  quietly 
remain  there,  but  felt  constrained  to 
depart  for  Macedonia,  where  he  hoped 
to  meet  Titus,  and  to  have  all  his 
doubts  dispelled.  IT  I  went  from  thence 
into  Macedonia.  See  note  on  Acts  xvi, 
9.  This  visit  to  Macedonia  is  supposed 
to  be  that  which  is  briefly  mentioned 
in  Acts  XX.  1,  2,  It  would  seem  from 
ver.  14,  and  still  more  clearly  from  eh. 
vii.  5,  6,  that  Titus  arrived  at  Mace- 
donia soon  after  Paul;  and  the  intelli- 
gence which  he  brought  filled  the 
apostle's  heart  with  joy. 

14.  Now  thanks  be  unto  God,  &o. 
A  special  subject  for  thanksgiving  was 
the  arrival  of  Titus,  with  such  com- 
forting news  from  Corinth.  With  this 
the  apostle  seems  to  connect  in  his 
mind  the  general  success  which  had 
attended  his  ministry.  And  for  all 
these  blessings  he  acknowledges  his 
obligation  to  the  Giver  of  all  good, 


14  Xow  thanks  be  unto  God, 
which  always  causeth  us  to 
triumph  in  Christ,  and  mak- 
eth  manifest  the  savour  of  his 
knowledge  by  us  in  every 
place. 

15  For  we  are  unto  God  a 
sweet  savour  of  Christ,  in  them 


and  devoutly  ofifers  thanks  to  him. 
IT  Which  always  causeth  us  to  triumph 
in  Christ.  Whether  in  spreading  the 
gospel  where  it  has  never  before  been 
heard,  or  in  confirming  the  faith  of 
disciples  by  additional  instructions,  or 
in  correcting  the  errors  and  reforming 
the  disorders  and  sinful  practices  exist- 
ing in  any  particular  church,  —  in  all 
cases,  God  had  blessed  his  labors  and 
enabled  him  to  triumph  over  all  oppo- 
sition. Very  probably  what  was  up- 
permost in  his  mind,  was  the  success 
which  had  attended  his  former  letter, 
and  the  evidence  which  he  had  received 
that  the  great  body  of  the  Corinthian 
church  remained  true  and  faithful  to 
him,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
false  teachers  to  undermine  his  author- 
ity and  to  alienate  from  him  the  hearts 
of  his  brethren.  To  triumph  in  Christ, 
is  to  triumph  in  his  cause,  and  through 
his  assistance.  See  Matt,  xxviii.  20; 
Phil.  iv.  13.  IT  And  maketh  manifest 
the  savour,  &G.  The  scent  or  fra- 
grance. Makes  known  or  diffuses  abroad 
the  truths  of  the  gospel,  like  the  odor 
of  incense.  "  The  idea  of  a  Roman 
triumphal  procession,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  then  existing  world,  the  most  glo- 
rious spectacle  which  the  imagination 
could  conceive,  and  in  its  general  fea- 
tures familiar  even  to  those  who  had 
never  witnessed  it,  seems  to  suggest 
the  thought  of  the  fragrant  odors, 
whether  from  the  altars  smoking  with 
incense  in  the  open  temples,  or  from 
the  sacrifices  offered  up  on  the  arrival 
of  the  procession  at  the  temple  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter.  As  applied  to  the 
knowledge  of  God  revealed  through 
his  preaching,  this  thought  expresses 
the  invigorating  and  quickening  effect 
of  the  new  element  of  life,  Christian- 
ity permeating  the  world  as  a  cloud  of 
frankincense." —  Stanley. 

15.     For  we  are  unto   God,  &c.     In 
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that  arc  saved,  and  in  them  that 
perish : 

16    To  the   one   ice  are    the 
savour  of  death  unto  death  :  and 


the  sight  of  God  wo  are  accepted,  as 
Christ's  sweet  savor,  if  we  faithfully 
preach  his  gospel.  Such  is  the  usual 
iuterpretation.  But  Bloomfield  sug- 
gests a  dilferent  meaning: — "It 
seems  better,  with  the  ancients  and 
some  eminent  moderns,  as  Schleusner, 
to  interpret  by  God.  The  general 
sense  is,  We  are  those  through  whom 
God  spreads  and  propagates  this  odor- 
iferous, beneficial,  and  salutiferous 
gospel  of  Christ."  IT  In  them  that  are 
saved,  and  in  them  that  perish.  See  note 
on  1  Cor.  i.  18.  Whether  in  regard  to 
believers  or  to  unbelievers,  whether  in 
regard  to  those  whose  hearts  have  been 
purified  by  faith.  Acts  xv.  9,  or  to 
those  who  remain  "  in  the  gall  of  bit- 
terness and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity," 
Acts  viii.  23,  the  gospel  which  we 
preach  is  a  savor  of  Christ,  producing 
diJerent  immediate  effects,  indeed, 
upon  the  different  classes,  yet  retain- 
ing its  own  unvarying  character.  The 
unbelief  of  men  does  not  change  the 
character  of  God's  truth.  Rom.  iii.  3. 
Or,  if  the  usual  interpretation  be  pre- 
ferred, the  faithful  minister  of  the 
gospel  is  approved  by  God,  whether 
men  will  hear  or  whether  they  will 
forbear.  If  ho  perform  his  duty  faith- 
fully, his  service  is  accepted,  whether 
men  lay  hold  on  the  gospel  by  a  spirit 
of  faith,  or  whether  they  reject  it  with 
indififerenco  or  with  contempt. 

16.  To  the  one.  Namely,  to  unbe- 
lievers. IT  Death  unto  death.  Their 
guilt  is  aggravated  by  rejecting  the 
gospel.  They  sink  even  more  deeply 
in  that  death  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
from  which  it  is  the  design  of  the  gos- 
pel to  quicken  them  through  faith. 
IT  To  the  other.  To  believers.  IT  Life 
unto  life.  The  means  of  life.  The 
quickening  power  by  which  they  are 
eaved.  Eph.  ii.  1.  For  the  effects  re- 
sulting from  faith  and  unbelief,  seo 
notes  on  Mark  xvi.  IG;  John  iii.  18, 
36.  The  idea  embraced  in  this  and 
the  preceding  verse  is,  that  the  gospel 
is  a  manifestation  of  divine  grace  in 


to  the  other  the  savour  of  life 
unto  life.  And  who  is  suflScient 
for  these  things  ? 

17  For  we  are  not  as  many, 

Christ,  or  that  its  faithful  preachers 
are  acceptable  to  God,  whatever  may 
be  its  immediate  results;  that  it  quick- 
ens believers  to  newness  of  life,  while 
it  aggravates  the  guilt  of  unbelievers, 
inasmuch  as  they  reject  the  proffered 
grace  of  God.  Their  offence  is  made 
to  abound  by  the  means,  which,  rightly 
improved,  would  remove  it.  See  note 
on  Rom.  v.  20.  "  The  saved,  as  the 
Greek  commentators  explain,  simply 
denotes  those  who  believe  and  embrace 
the  gospel,  and  who,  by  faithfully  ful- 
filling its  requisitions,  are  saved;  them 
that  perish,  those  who  either  disbelieve 
and  reject  it,  or  at  least  neglect  to 
fulfil  its  requisitions."  —  Bloomfield. 
"  To  some  we  are  the  means  of  life; 
while  we  increase  the  guilt  of  others, 
who  continue  incorrigible  under  our 
reproof." —  Gilpin.  "■  By  the  expres- 
sion '  in  them  that  are  saved  and  ia 
them  that  perish,'  Paul  by  no  means 
intends  to  designate  two  unalterable 
classes  of  mankind,  but  only  to  do- 
scribe  the  result  produced  by  the  one 
or  other  influence  of  the  gospel."  — 
Olshauscn.  In  short,  the  description 
applies  to  a  state  of  things  on  eartn, 
and  has  no  reference  to  the  condition 
of  men  in  the  future  life.  IT  And 
ivho  is  sufficient  for  these  thinys  ?  When 
the  apostle  considered  the  vast  respon- 
sibility of  his  office,  how  much  of  hu- 
man weal  or  woe  depended  on  the 
proper  performance  of  its  duties,  how 
some  might  bo  attracted  to  the  gospel 
by  a  prudent,  affectionate  address,  and 
a  "godly  conversation,"  or  repelled 
from  it  by  harshness  and  coldness,  and 
an  evil  example,  he  was  constrained  to 
confess  that  mere  human  strength  was 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Yet  he  did  not  despair;  for  in  ch.  iii. 
5,  ho  intimates  that  divine  grace  had 
granted  him  "sufficiency,"  and  con- 
ferred the  ability  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  his  work. 

17.  For  we  are  not  as  many.  Con- 
nected with  the  oppressive  idea  of  re- 
sponsibility, the  idea  of  the  disparage- 
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whicli  cornipi  the  word  of  God : 
but  as  of  sincerity,  but  as  of 
God,  in  the  sight  of  God  speak 
we  in  Christ, 


ment  of  himself  by  the  false  teachers 
seems  to  have  flashed  across  the  apos- 
tle's mind.  Hence  in  this  verso,  and 
in  ch.  iii,  1,  he  impliedly  contrasts 
their  character  with  his  own,  and  ex- 
hibits his  superior  ability,  as  well  as 
authority,  to  execute  the  work  of  an 
apostle  acceptably  to  God.  IT  Which 
corrupt  the  word  of  God.  "  Adulterating 
the  word  of  God."  —  Haweis.  Mixing 
with  divine  truth  either  Jewish  tradi- 
tions or  heathen  philosophy.  Such 
adulterations  commenced  early  in  the 
church,  and  have  been  the  source  of 
most  of  the  corruptions  which  have 
disfigured  Christianity.  IT  But  as  of 
sincerity.  Sincerely.  Without  admix- 
ture of  deceit  or  dishonesty.  See  note 
on  ch.  i.  12.  IT  But  as  of  God.  As 
conscious  of  responsibility  to  God, 
speaking  in  his  name,  and  acting  un- 
der his  direction.  IT  Li  the  sifjht  of 
God.  Knowing  that  our  designs,  pur- 
poses, and  secret  thoughts,  are  mani- 
fest in  his  sight.  IT  Speak  we  in  Christ. 
Wo  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  pure 
and  unadulterated,  as  becometh  those 
who  have  been  called  by  him  to  the 
ministry. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  having  re- 
turned to  the  subject  of  his  journey  and 
of  his  anxiety  to  hear  from  Corinth, 
ver.  12,  13,  Paul  was  led  into  another 
digression  by  the  idea  of  a  triumph, 
in  ver.  14,  and  proceeded  to  describe 
the  influence  of  the  gospel  under  fig- 
ures drawn  from  triumphal  proces- 
sions; and  from  this  he  was  further 
led  to  other  subjects,  by  a  natural  as- 
sociation of  ideas,  until  at  last  he  re- 
turns to  the  former  subject  in  ch.  vii. 
5.  So  entirely  was  his  mind  devoted 
to  the  theme  of  the  gospel,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  pursue  a  personal  narration 
without  frequent  digressions  to  this 
all-absorbing  theme. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  division  of  chapters  here  inter- 
nipts  the  sense,  where  no  change  of 


CHAPTEE  III. 

O  we  begin   again  to   com- 
mend  ourselves.^    or  need 


subject  was  designed.     The  connection 
between  the  two  is  very  intimate. 

1.  Do  we  begin  again  to  commend 
ourselves  ?  In  ch.  ii.  14,  Paul  had 
thanked  God  for  granting  him  a  *'  tri- 
umph" over  opposition;  and  in  ch.  ii. 
17,  had  contrasted  his  own  "sincerity" 
with  the  dishonesty  of  false  teachers 
who  "  corrupted  the  word  of  Gcd." 
He  now  anticipates  an  objection  likely 
to  be  urged  by  his  adversaries,  that  he 
was  unduly  commending  himself,  and 
boasting  of  his  own  faithfulness  and 
success,  as  a  means  to  secure  the  fa- 
vorable regards  of  the  Corinthians. 
The  implied  answer  is,  that  he  com- 
mended himself  no  farther  than  was 
fully  justified  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  IT  Need  we,  as  soine  others, 
epistles,  &c.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
false  teachers,  especially  the  Judaizing 
portion  of  them,  were  introduced  at 
Corinth  by  commendatory  letters  from 
Judea.  From  this  class  of  teachers 
Paul  encountei'ed  constant  opposition. 
See  note  on  Acts  xv.  1.  Letters  of 
recommendation  were  in  common  use 
among  both  Jews  and  Greeks.  This 
question  substantially  disavows  the 
necessity  of  such  letters  in  his  own 
case,  and  conveys  a  delicate  reproof  to 
those  who  relied  entirely  on  this  kind 
of  testimony  to  their  fitness  for  ofiBce. 
^  Or  letters  of  commendation  from  you. 
Namely,  to  other  churches.  It  is 
implied  that  Paul  needed  no  such  au- 
thentication of  his  apostleship,  either 
to  them,  or  from  them.  "  It  would  ap- 
pear that,  as  one  of  the  objections  to 
the  apostleship  of  St.  Paul,  was  the 
fact  that  he  produced  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  came  on  his  own  authority." 
—  Stanley.  In  what  follows,  he  shows 
that  his  authority  rested  on  better  evi- 
dence than  mere  commendatory  letters. 

2.  Ye  are  our  epistle.  Pursuing  the 
idea  of  "epistles  of  commendation," 
the  apostle  declares  that  the  visible 
success  of  his  ministry  is  the  only 
epistle  which  he  needs,  and  refers  to 
the  Corinthians  themselves  as   "the 
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■we,  aii  some  oiliers,  epistles  of 
commendation  to  3'ou,  or  letters 
of  commendation  from  you  ? 

2  Ye  tire  our  epistle  written 
in  our  hearts,  known  and  read 
of  all  men  : 

3  Forasmuch  as  ye  are  mani- 
festly declared  to  be  the  epistle 


seal  of  his  apostleship."  1  Cor.  ix.  2. 
Their  conversion,  under  his  faithful 
instructions,  was  better  evidence  to 
them  of  his  qualifications  for  the  gos- 
pel ministry  than  any  letters  from 
others  could  furnish.  See  John  iv. 
39-42.  H  Written  in  our  hearts.  Their 
conversion  was  an  assurance  to  him- 
self that  ho  had  not  mistaken  his 
calling,  but  that  Christ  had  actually 
commissioned  him  as  an  apostle ;  it  was 
a  divine  testimony  to  his  own  heart, 
both  of  his  fidelity  and  of  his  triumph. 
IT  Known  and  read  of  all  men.  The 
epistle,  so  to  speak,  was  not  only  im- 
printed upon  his  heart,  but  was  visible 
and  legible  to  others.  "  The  letter 
of  commendation  which  I  have  to  give 
is  no  other  than  yourselves,  a  letter 
written  on  my  heart,  bound  up  with 
my  inmost  affections;  but  a  letter, 
also,  plain  and  open  to  all  the  world, 
with  no  secret  meaning  or  double  deal- 
ing, —  known  as  widely  as  your  faith 
and  love  is  known ;  a  letter,  therefore, 
which  commends  me  with  far  greater 
authority  than  any  outward  testimoni- 
als; for  it  is  a  letter  written  not  by 
man  but  by  Christ,  not  with  perish- 
able but  imperishable  materials."  — 
Stanley. 

3.  Manifestly  declared  to  be  the  epis- 
tle, Ac.  Their  conversion  was  an  event 
well  and  widely  known  Corinth,  as 
a  great  mart  of  trade,  was  frequented 
by  vast  numbers  from  different  na- 
tions, so  that  it  might  be  said  of  the 
church  there,  as  of  that  at  Rome,  their 
"  faith  is  spoken  of  throughout  the 
whole  world."  Rom.  i.  8.  Tlio  work  of 
grace  on  their  hearts  was  manifest  to 
all  dwellers  at  Corinth,  as  well  visit- 
ors as  inhabitants.  They  had  there- 
fore become  a  living  epistle  of  Christ, 
or  an  open  manifestation  of  the  puri- 
fying influence  of  his  gospel.  IT  Min- 
istered by  us.     Through  our  iastrumen- 


of  Christ  ministered  by  us,  writ- 
ten not  with  ink,  but  with  the 
Si:)irit  of  the  living*  God  ;  not  in 
tables  of  stone,  but  in  fleshly 
tables  of  the  heart. 

4  And   such  trust   have   we 
throu^-li  Christ  to  God- ward  : 

5  Not  that  we  are  sufficient 

tality.  Paul  had  been  commissioned 
to  make  the  gospel  known  to  them,  to 
uufuld  its  promises,  and  to  apply  and 
enforce  its  precepts.  IT  Written  not 
with  in^c,  &o.  Pursuing  the  same  meta- 
phor the  apostle  declares  that  this  liv- 
ing epistle  was  not  written  with  fading 
characters  on  perishable  substances, 
but  impressed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  on 
the  heart  itself.  "As  Moses  was  a 
minister  of  the  law,  so  arc  we  minis- 
ters of  your  faith  in  the  gospel.  As 
he  wrote  on  tables  of  stone,  so  we  upon 
your  hearts.  The  law  was  written 
witli  ink,  but  the  gospel  was  written 
in  you  by  the  Spirit.  By  as  much  as 
the  Spirit  is  superior  to  ink,  and  the 
heart  to  stone,  by  so  much  does  the  new 
dispensation  excel  the  old."  —  Theophy- 
lact.  Such  appears  to  bo  the  general 
idea  running  through  the  whole  verso. 
The  epistle  was  manifest  and  perma- 
nent; of  higher  authority  and  more  con- 
vincing than  any  letters  of  commenda- 
tion written  by  man.  IT  But  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  livin'j  God.  Men  are  often 
employed  as  instruments  for  communi- 
cating the  truth,  and  enforcing  it;  but 
conversion  is  produced  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  living  God.  One  may  plant, 
and  another  water;  but  God  alono 
giveth  the  increase.  1  Cor.  iii.  6. 
This  great  truth  the  apostle  repeatedly 
asserts,  ascribing  both  present  and 
final  salvation  from  sin  to  God,  that 
no  man  should  boast,  Eph.  ii.  8,  9; 
but  that  all  should  confide  in  him 
who  is  both  able  and  willing  to  bestow 
salvation  in  due  time.  1  Tim.  ii.  4; 
iv.  10.  IT  N)t  in  tables  of  stone.  A 
reference  to  the  Jewish  law,  a  portion 
of  which  was  inscribed  on  stone  tablets. 
IT  But  in  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart.  Im- 
pressed on  the  heart  by  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit.  See  Jcr.  xxxi.  33; 
Ileb.  viii.  10-12.  What  is  thus  writ- 
ten is  permanent. 
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of  ourselves  to  think  any  thino; 
as  of  ourselves ;  but  our  suflfi- 
ciency  is  of  God  ; 


4.  And  such  trust  have  we,  &c.  Such 
evidence  is  afforded  by  your  conver- 
sion, and  by  the  conversion  of  others 
through  the  influence  of  the  gospel  as 
preached  by  me,  that  I  have  a  confi- 
dent trust  in  God  that  I  am  a  faithful 
and  accepted  servant  of  Christ.  This 
living  epistle  alfords  me  stronger  as- 
surance than  any  commendatory  letters 
from  whatever  source. 

5.  Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  our- 
selves to  think  anything,  &e.  "  Not  that 
we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  ac- 
count anything  of  ourselves,  but  our 
sufficiency  is  of  God."  —  Hawcis.  I 
have  no  such  sufficiency  as  would  jus- 
tify me  in  thinking  highly  of  mj^self. 
A  diBFerent,  and  perhaps  better  trans- 
lation, is  given  by  others:  —  "Not 
because  we  are  fit  of  ourselves  to  rea- 
son anything  as  from  ourselves;  but 
our  fitness  is  from  God."  Paraphrased 
thus  :  —  "  Not  because  I  am  fit  of  my- 
self to  find  out  by  reasoning  anything 
effectual  for  convincing  unbelievers, 
as  from  myself;  but  my  fitness  to  con- 
vert mankind  is  from  God."  —  Mack- 
night.  "  Not  thinking  myself  sufficient 
to  gain  wisdom  by  my  own  reasonings, 
as  if  it  came  from  myself,  but  drawing 
my  sufficiency  from  God."  —  Cony- 
beare.  It  may  bo  observed  that  the 
word  here  rendered  to  think  is  very 
variously  translated.  It  occurs  often 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  is 
there  rendered  account,  impute,  reckon, 
esteem,  conclude,  think;  elsewhere  it  is 
translated  reason,  number,  suppose;  and 
in  2  Tim.  iv.  IG,  "  that  it  may  not  be 
laid  to  their  charge."  See  note  on 
Rom.  iv.  3.  Whichever  way  the  word 
be  translated,  the  main  idea  is  evi- 
dent. The  apostle  disavows  reliance 
on  his  own  unaided  powers,  and  con- 
fesses that  his  success  should  be  attri- 
buted to  God,  through  whose  assistance 
he  has  been  enabled  to  triumph  over 
opposition,  and  to  be  instrumental  in 
the  glorious  work  accomplished  in  Cor- 
inth. This  disavowal  was  characteris- 
tic of  Paul,  who  never  arrogated  to 
himself  more  than  was  his  own,  but 
constantly  acknowledged  his  depend- 


6  Who  also  hath  made  us  able 
ministers  of  the  new  testament ; 
not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spir- 

enco  on  God  for  assistance.  See  1  Cor. 
XV.  10.  Moreover,  the  disavowal  is 
emphatic  here,  because  he  would  not 
afford  his  adversaries  the  slightest 
ground  to  accuse  him  of  boasting,  or 
of  self-confidence. 

6.  Who  hath  also  made  us  able  min- 
isters, &Q.  This  is  not  said  boastingly, 
but  humbly.  It  is  a  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment that  his  appointment  to  tho 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  his  qualifica- 
tions, ability,  or  sufficiency  therefor, 
were  freely  bestowed  by  God.  Thus, 
and  thus  only,  does  ho  claim  to  have 
been  made  "  sufficient  for  these  things," 
ch.  ii.  IG,  and  to  have  attained  "  trust " 
towards  God,  ver.  4.  IT  Of  the  new 
testament.  Or  covenant;  new,  in  con- 
trast with  the  Jewish  law,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  what  follows.  See  note  on 
Matt.  x.Kvi.  28.  IT  Not  of  the  letter, 
but  of  the  Spirit.  Not  a  more  literal 
observance  of  fixed  rules,  but  conform- 
ity to  the  Spirit  which  underlies  those 
rules.  See  note  on  Rom.  vii.  G,  where 
this  distinction  is  illustrated.  IF  For 
the  letter  killrth.  The  mere  letter  of 
the  Jewish  law  denounced  death  as  tho 
penalty  of  disobedience,  giving  no 
promise  of  pardon.  It  prescribed  cer- 
tain fixed  rules,  which  none  succeeded 
in  obeying,  and  all  became  guilty  be- 
fore God.  Rom.  iii.  19.  Beyond  this 
the  letter  of  the  law  did  not  extend. 
IT  But  the  Spirit  giveth  life.  The  Spirit, 
underlying  the  Mosaic"  law,  is  a  Spirit 
of  life,  as  is  illustrated  in  Matt.  xxii. 
3G~40.  Specific  laws  exist  in  the  let- 
ter; but  the  Spirit  on  which  they  aro 
founded  is  love,  both  to  God  and  man; 
and  this  is  a  Spirit  of  life.  Moreover, 
if  God  bo  worthy  of  love,  ho  may  be 
trusted  for  forgiveness;  and  if  men  bo 
worthy  of  love,  God  may  bo  expected 
to  reclaim  and  forgive  them.  Such 
conclusions  may  justly  be  drawn  from 
the  Spirit  of  the  law,  though  not  from 
the  letter.  The  apostle,  however,  is 
generally  understood  here  to  contrast 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  rather  than  a 
literal  and  spiritual  interpretation  of 
the  Law.  "  The  apostle  is  drawing  a 
parallel  which  ha^  no  connection  with 
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it:  for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the 
spirit  givethlife. 

7  But  if  the  ministration  of 
death,  written  and  engraven  in 
stones,  was    glorious,   so    that 

interpretation,  but  is  between  the  Law 
of  Moses  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
The  former  kills,  inasmuch  as  it  de- 
nounces death  without  hope  on  all  who 
disobey  it;  nay,  sometimes  occasioned 
death,  by  the  multiplicity  and  difficulty 
of  its  ceremonial  rites.  Sec  Rom.  iii. 
20;  Gal.  ii.  19.  On  the  contrary,  the 
spiritual  system  of  the  Gospel  (1) 
brings  life  and  immortality  to  light, 
and  affords  the  means  of  salvation; 
(2)  it  imparts  life,  a  new  life,  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  —  The  two  dispensa- 
tions, moreover,  are  contrasted  as  to 
their  tendency;  that  of  the  Law  was 
punishment;  that  of  the  Gospel  refor- 
mation rather  than  punishment,  salva- 
tion rather  than  condemnation."  — 
Bishop  Marsh,  quoted  by  Bloomfield. 

7.  But  if  the  ministration  of  death, 
Ac.  If  the  ministration  of  the  Mosaic 
covenant,  which  brought  death,  not 
life,  ver.  G.  By  the  ministration  may 
be  understood  the  preaching  or  teach- 
ing of  the  law,  by  those  who  were  duly 
authorized.  But  the  apostle  is  gener- 
ally understood  to  refer  to  the  personal 
ministry  of  Moses,  through  whom  the 
Law  was  given  to  men.  IT  Written 
and  engraven  in  stones.  The  ten  com- 
mandments were  so  written.  Ex.  xxxi. 
18;  xxxii.  15,  IG,  19;  xxxiv.  29-33. 
IT  Was  glorious.  "  Was  done  with 
glory." —  Machnight.  "  If  a  glory  was 
shed  upon  the  ministration  of  the  law 
of  death."  —  Conybeare.  *'  Came  into 
existence  in  glory."  —  Stanley.  "  Was 
attended  with  magnificence  and  splen- 
dor. The  glory  here  referred  to  con- 
sisted in  the  circumstance  of  sublimity 
and  grandeur  in  which  the  law  of 
Moses  was  given."  —  Barnes.  Not  only 
were  thunderings,  lightnings,  and  fire, 
the  visible  emblems  of  the  divine 
presence  in  the  mountain,  when  the 
Law  was  given,  but  even  Moses  him- 
self, through  whom  it  was  given,  was 
distinguished  by  a  glorious  halo,  or  an 
unnaturally  resplendent  countenance. 
IT  So   that  the   children  of  Israel,  &c. 


the  children  of  Israel  could  not 
steadfastly  behold  the  face  of 
Moses  for  the  glory  of  his  coun- 
tenance ;  which  gloi^y  was  to  be 
done  away ; 


See  Ex.  xxxiv.  29,  30,  where  this  cir- 
cumstance is  fully  described.  51  Which 
glory  was  to  be  done  away.  Nothing  is 
found  in  the  original  answering  to  the 
word  glory.  Some  suppose  this  word 
was  properly  inserted,  and  that  tho 
meaning  is,  that  the  glory  of  Moses' 
face,  the  unnatural  brightness,  was  tem- 
porary and  soon  faded  away.  Others 
suppose  the  reference  to  be  to  the  old 
covenant  itself,  which  had  now  waxed 
old,  and  was  to  be  wholly  "done 
away  "  or  superseded  by  the  new  spir- 
itual covenant,  the  "  new  testament," 
ver.  6.  Others  include  both  ideas. 
"  Which  shining  was  soon  to  be  abol- 
ished, as  a  prefiguration  of  the  abolition 
of  the  covenant  of  the  letter."  —  Mack- 
night.  The  apostle  repi-esents  the  Law 
as  glorious,  and  then  declares  that, 
"  glorious  as  it  was,  it  had  no  glory 
that  could  bo  compared  with  the  Gos- 
pel; and  that  even  the  glory  it  had 
was  a  glory  that  was  to  bo  done  away; 
to  be  absorbed,  as  the  light  of  the 
stars,  planets,  and  moon,  are  absorbed 
in  the  splendor  of  the  sun." —  Clarke. 
8.  How  shall  not  the  ministration  of 
the  Spirit  be  rather  glorious  ?  "  How 
far  more  glorious  must  the  ministration 
of  the  Spirit  be  ?  "  —  Conybeare.  Min- 
istration of  life  would  be  tho  natural 
contrast  to  "  ministration  of  death," 
ver.  7.  But  tho  apostle  prefers  to 
speak  directly  of  the  life-giving  Spirit. 
See  John  vi.  03.  There  is  an  ellipsis 
both  in  this  verse  and  in  verse  7  : 
ministration  of  the  covenant  of  death, 
or  of  the  letter  which  killeth,  on  tho 
one  hand,  and  ministration  of  the  cov- 
enant of  life,  or  of  tho  Spirit  which 
giveth  life,  on  the  other,  make  tho 
actual  contrast  clliptically  represented. 
The  new  covenant  far  exceeded  tho 
old  in  glory.  See  ver.  11.  But  tho 
apostle  seems  here  rather  to  speak  of 
the  relative  glory  attached  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  two  covenants.  If 
God  distinguished  his  servant  Moses 
by  manifestations  of  glory,  much  more 
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8  How  shall  not  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  spirit  be  rather  glo- 
rious ? 

9  For  if  the  ministration  of 
condemnation  he  glory,  much 
more  doth  the  ministration  of 

his  beloved  Son,  especially  by  demon- 
strating him  to  be  "  the  Son  of  God 
with  power,  according  to  the  Spirit  of 
holiness,  by  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead."  Rom.  i.  4;  Eph.  i.  20-23. 
And  if  the  successors  of  Moses  were 
engaged  in  a  glorious  work,  much  more 
glorious  and  honorable  was  the  work 
assigned  to  the  apostles  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  ministers  of  his  gos- 
pel. A  similar  contrast  is  found  in 
Heb.  iii.  1-6;  vii.  17-22;  viii.  1-6. 

9.  For  if  the  ministration  of  con- 
demnation, <fec.  "  The  apostle  here, 
as  Thcophylact  says,  '  gives  another 
turn  to  the  same  thought.'  Indeed, 
the  ministration  nf  condemnation  is  meant 
further  to  illustrate  what  was  said  at 
ver.  7,  the  ministration  of  death.  The 
condemnatory  Law  and  the  justifica- 
tory Gospel  are  contrasted ;  the  former 
as  a  ministry  of  condemnation,  the  lat- 
ter as  one  of  justification;  conferring 
justification  on  all  who  heartily  em- 
brace it."  —  Bloomfield.  Just  so  far 
as  the  new  covenant  excelled  the  old 
in  glory,  in  this  respect,  just  so  much 
more  glorious  was  the  ministration  or 
promulgation  of  the  one  than  of  the 
other.  IT  Ministration  of  righteousness. 
Of  the  covenant  of  righteousness.  Of 
the  covenant  designed  to  save  men 
from  their  sins  and  to  make  them 
righteous,  —  the  only  salvation  which 
can  be  of  permanent  benefit  to  man- 
kind.    See  note  on  Rom.  i.  17. 

10.  For  even  that  which  was  made 
glorious,  &c.  The  contrast  in  this  verse 
and  the  next  is  more  directly  between 
the  two  covenants,  without  special 
reference  to  the  ministration  of  either. 
"  In  this  particular  instance  was  ful- 
filled the  general  rule  that  a  greater 
glory  throws  a  lesser  glory  into  the 
shade."  —  Stanley.  **The  apostle  in 
the  preceding  verses  having  compared 
the  glory  of  the  ministry,  and  of  the 
ministers  of  the  two  covenants,  with 
each  other,  goes  on  to  consider  the 
24 


righteousness    exceed    in    glo- 

10  For  even  that  which  was 
made  glorious  had  no  glory  in 
this  respect,  by  reason  of  the 
glory  that  excelleth. 


glory  or  excellence  of  the  covenants 
themselves;  and  to  show  that  the  cov- 
enant of  the  vSpirit  is  more  excellent 
than  the  covenant  of  the  letter,  he 
observes  that  the  covenant  of  the  let- 
ter, which  was  glorified  by  the  shining 
of  Moses'  face,  was  not  much  glorified 
in  thart  respect,  when  compared  with 
the  more  excellent  glory  of  the  cov- 
enant of  the,  Spirit;  because  the  van- 
ishing of  the  glory  on  Moses'  face 
showed  that  the  covenant  of  the  let- 
ter, of  which  he  was  the  minister,  was 
to  be  abrogated;  whereas  the  continu- 
ance of  the  glory  of  inspiration  with 
the  apostles  to  the  end  of  their  lives 
showed  that  the  covenant  of  the  Spirit, 
of  which  they  were  the  ministers,  was 
always  to  remain.  These  observations 
concerning  the  glory  or  excellence  of 
the  gospel  above  the  law,  the  apostle 
made,  to  convince  the  Corinthians  how 
ill-founded  the  boasting  of  the  false 
teacher  was,  who  assumed  to  himself 
great  honor  on  account  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  who 
erroneously  enjoined  obedience  to  the 
law,  as  necessary  to  salvation."  — 
Macknirjht.  For  a  further  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  covenants,  see  note  on 
ver.  17.  It  is  manifest  from  ch.  xi. 
22,  that,  at  the  date  of  this  epistle,  the 
prominent  opposers  of  Paul  at  Corinth 
were  the  Judaizing  Christians ;  a  class, 
it  may  be  observed,  who  gave  him 
more  trouble,  and  threw  more  impedi- 
ments in  his  path,  than  the  whole  Gen- 
tile world  together.  They  could  never 
excuse  him  for  preaching  that  God  is 
not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  but  of 
the  Gentiles  also.  Hence  "  it  is  not 
surprising  that  their  image  should  be 
constantly  before  him,  and  that,  in  re- 
pelling their  charges,  his  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  his  mission  should  be  en- 
hanced by  a  consciousness  of  its  su- 
periority to  the  ancient  and  decaying 
system  to  which  they  were  still  en- 
slaved." —  Stanley. 
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11  For  if  that  which  is  done 
away  was  gloi'ious,  nuich  more 
that  which  remaineth  is  gloi'ious. 

11.  For  if  that  which  is  done  away. 
Tho  law  with  all  its  splendor  is  rep- 
resented as  already  done  away,  or 
abolished,  being  superseded  by  the 
more  glorious  dispensation  of  the  gos- 
pel. The  abrogation  of  the  law  is 
often  urged  by  this  apostle  as  a  fact 
already  accomplished  in  regard  to  all 
believers.  See  Gal.  ch.  iii.,  iv.  IT  Was 
glorious.  Was  attended  with  glory. 
IT  How  much  more  that  which  remaineth  is 
glorious.  That  which  continueth,  which 
is  permanent,  excels  in  glory.  "The 
apostle's  meaning  is,  that  the  excel- 
lence of  the  gospel  above  the  law  is 
demonstrated  by  its  putting  an  end  to 
the  law  by  its  superior  splendor,  and 
by  its  remaining  without  being  super- 
seded by  any  subsequent  dispensation." 
—  Maclcnifjht.  In  ver.  G,  7,  8,  Paul 
describes  the  law  as  a  ministration  of 
death,  or  a  covenant  which  killeth; 
but  the  gospel  as  a  ministration  of  the 
life-giving  Spirit,  or  a  covenant  of 
life.  He  argues  this  question  at  large 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans.  See  notes 
on  Rom.  iii.  19-31.  The  same  fact  is 
recognized  in  Gal.  iii.  21-25.  Mere 
law  can  never  communicate  spiritual 
life.  It  may  restrain  the  ungodly 
from  gross  otfenccs,  through  fear  of 
the  penalty;  and  in  this  it  is  service- 
able, for  it  is  better  that  men  should 
be  restrained  by  fear  than  not  at  all; 
but  it  has  no  life-giving  power.  The 
law  was  also  inferior  to  the  gospel, 
because,  whatever  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  founded,  and  whatever 
the  spirit  of  its  requirements,  its  letter 
affected  only  the  outward  conduct.  It 
prescribed  certain  rites  and  ceremonies, 
commanded  certain  acts  and  forbade 
others.  A  man  might  yield  a  puncti- 
lious obedience  to  the  letter,  and  yet 
be  destitute  of  true  godliness,  nay, 
corrupt  and  abominable  in  heart.  Sec 
Matt,  xxiii.  23-3:J;  Luke  xviii.  9-14. 
But  the  gospel  appeals  to  the  heart,  to 
tho  inmost  thoughts  and  affections.  It 
is  not  written  on  stones,  but  on  tho 
heart.  Ileb.  viii.  G-13.  It  requires 
purity  of  heart,  and  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit  it  purifies  and 


12  Seeing  then  that  wc  have 
such  hope,  we  use  great  f)lain- 
ness  of  speech : 


makes  holy.  Again,  the  gospel  excels 
the  law  in  glorj-,  because  it  gives  prom- 
ise of  final  deliverance  from  sin,  and 
the  free  bestowment  of  immortal  life, 
and  holiness,  and  happiness,  concern- 
ing which  the  law  is  silent.  Life  and  im- 
mortality are  brought  to  light  through 
the  gospel.  2  Tim.  i.  10.  The  law 
denounced  death,  without  promise  of 
deliverance  into  spiritual  life;  but  the 
gospel  reveals  that  divine  grace  which 
abounds  even  to  the  bestowment  of 
righteousness  and  eternal  life.  Rom. 
v.  20,  21.  And  here  it  is  declared, 
that  although  the  law  is  abrogated, 
being  insufficient  (see  note  on  Rom. 
viii.  3),  the  gospel  which  supersedes 
it  shall  be  of  perpetual  duration,  al- 
ways active,  and  always  efficacious. 

12.  ISeeing  then  that  we  have  such 
h<^,pe.  "Some  eminent  commentators 
explain,  '  having  such  confidence  in 
the  glorious  perpetuity  of  the  gospel 
ministration.'  But  this  seems  too 
confined  a  sense.  It  is  better,  with 
Chrysostom,  Newcome,  and  Macknight, 
to  regard  it  as  having  reference  to  all 
that  has  been  said  of  the  superiority 
of  the  gospel  over  the  Law;  as  if  he 
had  said,  '  Having  such  an  assured 
hope  as  this,  so  grounded  on  the  in- 
finite superiority  and  pre-eminent  ad- 
vantages of  the  Gospel  over  the  Law 
(and,  by  implication,  of  the  same  su- 
periority of  his  ministry  over  that  un- 
der the  Law),  I  use,'  &c.  "  —  Bloom- 
field.  This  phrase  is  a  substantial 
repetition  of  the  idea  in  ver.  4.  lie 
had  interrupted  his  discourse,  in  order 
to  point  out  the  surpassing  glory  of 
that  "  new  testament"  of  which  God 
had  made  him  an  able  minister.  And 
by  the  vision  of  glory  thus  opened  to 
the  mind,  his  "  trust "  or  confidence, 
in  ver.  4,  is  here  changed  into  "hope," 
an  emotion  combining  both  desire  and 
expectation.  He  desired  the  consum- 
mation promised  in  tlie  gospel,  because 
it  embraced  the  highest  glory  of  God 
and  the  highest  happiness  of  mankind; 
he  expected  it,  because  ho  knew  that 
"  he  is  faithful  that  promised."  Heb. 
X.   23.     He  knew   that  divine  grace 
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13  And  not  as  Moses,  icliich 
put  a  vail  over  his  luce,  that  the 
children    of    Israel    could    not 

was  adequate  to  the  performance  of 
the  work;  and  therefore  bis  hope  was 
confident  and  steadfast.  %  We  use 
great  plainness  of  speech.  Some  under- 
stand the  apostle  to  mean  that  he  was 
bold  and  decided  in  his  enunciation 
of  the  truth;  that  he  was  not  timid, 
nor  fearful  to  avow  his  opinions.  And 
he  might  well  be  thus  bold,  to  speak 
the  truth  in  God's  name,  relying  on 
him  for  support  and  protection.  But 
the  succeeding  context  rather  indicates 
a  different  interpretation ;  namely,  that 
ho  declared  the  truth  clearly,  dis- 
tinctly, and  intelligently,  without  con- 
cealment, equivocation,  or  obscurity. 
It  would  seem  that  some  of  his  adver- 
saries had  accused  him  of  insincerity; 
see  note  on  ch.  i.  115;  which  charge  he 
not  only  repels,  but  impliedly  hurls 
back  against  them,  ch.  ii.  17.  And, 
notwithstanding  all  his  digressions,  it 
is  manifest  that  this  subject  was  still 
in  his  mind,  and  his  effints  were  di- 
rected to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  his 
sincerity  and  the  literal  truth  of  the 
doctrines  which  he  communicated,  lie 
is  here  led  into  another  digression, 
ccmiparing  the  darkness  and  obscurity 
of  the  law  with  the  clearness  and  light 
of  the  gospel.  The  imagery  drawn 
from  the  descent  of  Moses  from  the 
mount,  with  the  law,  is  continued; 
but  instead  of  a  contrast  between  the 
letter  inscribed  on  stones  and  the  im- 
pressions of  the  living  Spirit  on  the 
"fleshly  tables  of  the  heart,"  he  here 
exhibits  a  contrast  between  the  vailed 
face  of  Moses  and  his  own  unvailed 
face,  indicative  of  the  clearness  and 
directness  of  his  preaching.  He  re- 
sumes the  subject  without  metaphor, 
in  ch.  iv.  1,  2,  in  language  similar  to 
the  text. 

13.  And  not  as  Moses.  I  do  not 
conceal  anything.  I  am  open  and 
direct,  in  proclaiming  the  truth. 
^  Which  put  a  vail  over  his  face.  See 
Ex.  xxxiv.  33.  The  precise  reason 
why  ho  did  so  is  not  stated.  In  the 
original  account,  it  is  intimated  that 
one  reason  was,  that  the  Jews  were 
fearful  to  gaze  on  such  brightness; 


steadfastly  look  to  the  end  of 
that  Avhicli  is  abolished  : 

14  But  their  minds  were  blind- 

and  in  this  aspect  of  the  case  it  is  cited 
by  the  apostle  in  ver.  7.  Eut  he  hero 
refers  to  it  in  a  different  aspect,  as  if 
the  concealment  of  his  face  was  em- 
blematical of  the  comparative  obscurity 
of  the  law.  "  Here  the  apostle  insinu- 
ates that  Moses  put  a  vail  on  his  faco 
while  he  delivered  the  law,  to  show 
the  darkness  of  the  types  and  figures 
of  the  law,  of  which  he  was  the  minis- 
ter. And  as  he  vailed  his  face,  that 
the  children  of  Israel  might  not  sec  tho 
vanishing  of  the  glory  from  his  face, 
it  signified  that  the  abrogation  of  the 
law,  typified  by  the  vanishing  of  tho 
glory,  would  bo  hidden  from  them. 
So  the  apostle  hath  interpreted  these 
emblems,  ver.  14.  Further,  to  show 
that  the  gospel  is  a  clear  dispensation, 
and  that  it  is  never  to  be  abolished, 
and  that  the  ministers  of  the  covenant 
of  tho  Spirit  were  able  at  all  times  to 
speak  plainly  concerning  it,  they  did 
not,  while  ministering  that  covenant, 
vail  their  faces  like  Moses."  —  Mark- 
night.  However  this  be,  the  apostle 
certainly  seems  to  refer  to  tho  vail  as 
an  emblem  of  obscurity.  IT  Could 
not  kteadfastly  look.  Could  not  gaze 
intently.  Could  not  behold  witli  a 
steady  eye.  The  idea  is,  they  could 
not  clearly  discern.  IT  To  the  end  of 
that  which  is  abolished.  To  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  or  design  of  that  cov- 
enant which  is  now  abolished,  its  pur- 
pose having  been  accomplished.  Paul 
says,  "The  law  was  our  schoolmaster, 
to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  that  we  might 
be  justified  by  faith."  Gal.  iii.  24, 
It  served  to  show  men  that  they  could 
not  deliver  themselves  from  sinfulness, 
by  their  own  exertions;  that  they  could 
not  attain  perfection  in  the  sight  of 
God,  by  tho  deeds  of  the  law.  See 
notes  on  Rom.  iii.  10,  20.  Under 
various  types  and  shadows,  it  pointed 
to  a  future  dispensation,  in  which  di- 
vine grace,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
should  accomplish  the  work  of  reno- 
vating, purifying,  and  saving  mankind 
from  sin.  See  notes  on  Rom.  iii.  21, 
22.  This  work  being  accomplished,  the 
purpose  of  the  law  was  completed,  and 
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ed :  for  until  this  day  remainetli 
the  same  vail  untaken  away  in 
thereadin.o^  of  the  old  testament ; 
which  vailis  done  away  in  Christ- 
it  was  to  pass  away;  for  "aftei*  that 
faith  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under 
a  schoolmaster."  Gal.  iii.  25.  But 
this  purpose  was  not  distinctly  declared 
in  the  law;  and  this  obscurity  was 
typified  by  the  vail  over  Moses'  face. 
The  people  were  not  able  to  perceive 
distinctly  the  ultimate  design  of  this 
"old  testament"  or  covenant  now 
abolished. 

14.  But  their  minds  were  blind- 
ed. The  metaphor  is  hero  somewhat 
changed;  the  inability  to  see  dis- 
tinctly being  attributed  to  an  obtuse- 
ness  of  vision  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  the  object  not  distinctly  seen 
is  the  Law  itself,  instead  of  the  face  of 
Moses,  its  minister.  The  word  here 
rendered  blinded  properly  signifies  to 
harden  and  figuratively  to  render  dull, 
stupid,  unable  to  perceive  I'eadily  or 
distinctly.  See  note  on  Rom.  xi.  7, 
where  the  same  word  occurs  in  a  simi- 
lar sense.  See  also  ch.  iv.  4.  IT  For 
until  this  day  rrmaineth  the  same  vail, 
«&c.  Even  until  the  time  of  writing, 
the  Jews  remained  ignorant  of  the 
true  purpose  of  the  "old  testamant," 
or  Mosaic  covenant.  "  The  thought 
of  the  vail  which  prevented  the  people 
from  recognizing  the  perishable  char- 
acter of  the  glory  of  Moses  throws  him 
back  on  the  thought  that  this  vail 
still  continues  on  their  hearts,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  recognition  of  the  per- 
ishable character  of  the  Law,  which 
was  not  only  represented  in  the  person 
of  Moses,  but  derived  from  him  its 
usual  title."  —  Stanley.  IT  hi  the 
readinj  of  the  old  testament.  So  soon 
after  the  introduction  of  the  gospel, 
the  Mosaic  covenant  is  called  old;  a 
striking  proof  of  the  apostle's  firm 
conviction  that  it  was  abrogated.  See 
Heb.  viii.  13.  "When  the  Israelites 
read  Moses' account  of  the  covenant  of 
the  law,  a  vail  lieth  on  that  covenant. 
Its  types,  and  figures,  and  prophesies, 
are  as  dark  to  them  as  ever;  it  not 
being  discovered  to  them,  that  they 
are  all  fulfilled  in  Christ;  and  conse- 


15  But  even  mito  this  day, 
when  Moses  is  read,  the  vail  is 
upon  their  heart. 

16  Nevertheless,  when  it  shall 

quently  that  the  old  covenant  itself  is 
abolished  by  him."  —  Machnijht.  The 
phrase  old  testament,  however,  is  gen- 
erally understood  to  be  here  used  (and 
here  only)  as  wo  now  use  it,  to  denote 
all  the  writings  which  the  Jews  re- 
garded as  the  Bible.  They  were  as 
blind  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Proph- 
esies as  to  that  of  the  writings  of  Moses 
himself.  IT  Which  vail  is  done  away 
in  Christ.  Some  understand  the  mean- 
ing to  be,  that  by  the  appearance  of 
Christ,  the  vail  was  done  away;  that 
is,  that  the  darkness  and  obscurity  of 
the  "old  testament"  was  removed. 
But  there  is  no  Greek  word  in  the  text 
answering  to  vail.  And  many  suppose 
that  the  Law  itself,  instead  of  the  vail, 
is  intended.  "  Nor  can  they  see  be- 
yond it,  that  the  law  is  done  away  in 
Christ." — Conyheare.  "The  fact  not 
being  to  them  unvailcd,  that  the  old 
covenant  is  done  away  in  Christ."  — 
Stanley. 

15.  When  Moses  is  read.  The  old 
covenant,  called  by  the  name  of  Moses, 
as  in  Luke  xvi.  23;  Acts  xv.  21. 
IT  The  vail  is  upon  their  heart.  This  is 
substantially  a  I'epetition  of  ver.  14, 
in  a  somewhat  more  intense  form. 
"  Besides  the  natural  obscurity  of  the 
old  covenant,  there  is  a  second  vail, 
formed  by  their  own  prejudices  and 
lusts,  which  blind  them  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  they  cannot  discern  the  in- 
timations which  God,  in  the  law  itself, 
hath  given  of  his  intention  to  abolish 
it  by  Christ."  —  Machnijht.  "What  was 
true  of  the  Jews  in  that  day  remains 
equally  true  now ;  they  are  yet  blinded. 

IG.  Nevertheless,  when  it  shall  turn 
to  the  Lord.  The  use  of  the  singular 
form  hero,  instead  of  the  plural,  has 
been  the  occasion  of  much  perplexity 
to  commentators.  Some  have  supposed 
the  reference  is  to  Moses,  ver.  15,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. But  Moses,  in  that  place  does 
not  denote  an  individual,  either  per- 
sonally or  as  a  representative,  but  the 
Pentateuch,  or  the  Jewish  sacred  books 
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turn  to  the  Lord,  the  vail  shall 
be  taken  away. 
17  Now  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit : 


generally.     Others  fix  on   Israel,  ver. 

13,  as  the  more  remote  antGcedent. 
And  this  interpretation  probably  em- 
braces the  true  idea.  But  we  need 
not  seek  so  far  for  it.  In  ver.  15,  it 
is  said  that  "the  vail  is  upon  their 
heart,"  that  is,  the  heart  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel.  Retaining  the  singular 
form,  the  apostle  here  says  that  "  when 
»<  shall  turn,"  that  is,  when  the  heart 
of  the  Jewish  people  shall  turn.  It  is 
here  distinctly  intimated  that  the  Is- 
raelites shall  be  converted  to  God. 
When  the  object  designed  by  their 
temporary  blindness  shall  be  fully  ac- 
complished, they  shall  turn,  and  per- 
ceive the  truth  of  the  gospel,  "and  so 
all  Israel  shall  bo  saved."  This  sub- 
ject is  fully  discussed  in  Rom.  ch.  xi. 
IT  The  vail  shall  be  taken  away.  They 
shall  perceive  the  truth  now  concealed 
under  types  and  shadows;  they  shall 
discern  the  genuine  meaning  of  what 
is  now  obscure  to  them.  They  shall 
thus  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  be  saved.     1  Tim.  ii.  4. 

17.  Now  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit. 
**  Now,  that  ye  may  understand  what 
I  mean  by  the  Jews  turning  to  the 
Lord,  the  Lord  signifies  the  covenant 
of  the  Spirit  of  which  we  are  the  min- 
isters, ver.  G."  —  Macknijht.  "As 
Archbishop  Newcome  suggests,  the 
apostle  here  takes  up  the  Lord  of  the 
preceding  verse,  and  enlarges  on  it, 
showing  the  advantages  of  the  gospel 
over  the  law.  The  sense  may,  with  Pro- 
fessor Scholefield,  be  thus  expressed  : 
*  The  Lord  of  whom  I  speak,  see  ver. 
16,  is  the  Spirit;'  or,  .as  Professor 
Dobree  admirably  paraphrases,  *  When 
I  speak  of  the  Jews  turning  to  the 
Lord,  I  mean  their  turning  from  the 
letter  to  the  Spirit.'  So  Archbishop 
Newcome  and  Archbishop  Middlcton 
well  render,  '  The  Lord  and  his  doc- 
trine is,  that  is,  imparts,  the  spiritual 
and  life-giving  religion,'  mentioned 
above,  ver.  0,  or,  '  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
the  leading  object  as  well  as  author  of 
that  spiritual  dispensation.' "  —  Bloom- 
fidd.     As   the   "  old  testament,"  ver. 

14,  the  "  ministration  of  death,"  ver. 

24* 


and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is,  there  is  liberty. 

18  But  we  all,  with  open  face 

7,  is  called  Moses,  ver.  15,  because 
given  through  his  ministry,  so  the 
new  covenant,  "the  new  rainisti'ation 
of  the  Spirit,"  ver.  8,  is  here  styled 
Christ,  or  the  Lord,  because  revealed 
thi-ough  his  ministry,  and  because  his 
own  gracious  Spirit  is  manifested  in 
it.  IT  There  is  liberty.  "  Where  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  abides,  bondage 
gives  place  to  freedom." — Cniybeare. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  apos- 
tle has  special  reference  to  freedom  of 
speech,  as  in  ver.  12,  which  is  his  gen- 
eral theme;  freedom  and  plainness  of 
speech,  clearness  and  distinctness  ia 
the  presentation  of  truth,  in  opposition 
to  the  obscurity  which  rested  on  the 
old  dispensation.  "  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  Spirit,  therefore,  Paul 
says  that  he  was  able  to  speak  witLi 
openness  and  boldness;  t'iat  ho  had  a 
clear  view  of  truth,  whirn  the  mass  of 
the  Jews  had  not;  and  that  the  sys- 
tem of  religion  which  ho  preached  was 
open,  plain,  and  clear.  The  word 
frcedinx  would  perhaps  better  convey 
the  idea.  There  is  freedom  from  the 
dark  and  obscure  views  of  the  Jews; 
freedom  from  their  prejudices  and  their 
superstitions;  freedom  from  the  slavery 
and  bondage  of  sin;  the  freedom  of 
the  children  of  God,  who  have  clear 
views  of  him  as  their  Father  and  Re- 
deemer, and  who  are  enabled  to  ex- 
press those  views  openly  and  boldly  to 
the  world." —  Barnes. 

IS.  We  have  here  the  completion 
of  the  contrast  commenced  in  ver.  13, 
but  interrupted  by  the  remarks  in  the 
intervening  verses  suggested  by  the 
word  vail.  When  Moses  presented  the 
law,  ho  vailed  his  face;  not  so  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  IT  But  we  all. 
All  the  apostles  and  teachers;  or,  as 
many  say,  all  believers  in  the  gospel. 
IT  With  open  face.  Literally,  with  un- 
vailed  face,  in  contrast  with  the  vailed 
face  of  Moses.  IT  BehMinj  as  in  a 
glass.  Or,  in  a  mirror.  See  note  on 
1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  Some  understand  the 
idea  to  be,  that  the  "  glory  of  tho 
Lord "  is  reflected  from  the  gospel. 
"  Christians,  by  looking  on  the  gospel 
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beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into 
the  same  image  from  glory  to 
glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord. 


could  see  the  glorious  perfections  and 
plans  of  God  as  bright,  and  clear,  and 
brilliant,  as  they  could  see  a  light  re- 
flected from  the  burnished  surface  of 
the  mirror."  —  Barnes.  Others  trans- 
late and  interpret  differently,  "  Re- 
flecting as  mirrors  the  glory  of  the 
Jjox^:' —  Miicknijht.  'MYifch  open 
countenances,  as  mirrors,  reflecting 
the  glory  of  the  Lord."  —  Locke.  "  Re- 
flecting as  in  a  mirror."  —  Stanley. 
And  the  idea  conveyed  by  this  meta- 
phor is  supposed  to  be,  "that  Chris- 
tians having,  like  Moses,  received  in 
their  lives  the  reflected  glory  of  the 
divine  presence,  as  Moses  received  it 
on  his  countenance,  are  unlilje  Moses  in 
that  they  have  no  fear,  such  as  his,  of 
its  vanishing  away,  but  are  confident 
of  its  continuing  to  shine  in  them  with 
increasing  lustre;  and  in  this  confi- 
dence present  themselves  without  vail 
or  disguise,  inviting  inquiry  instead 
of  deprecating  it,  with  nothing  to  hold 
back  or  conceal  from  the  eager  gaze 
of  the  most  suspicious  or  the  most  curi- 
ous."—  Stanley.  This  interpretation 
better  harmonizes  with  ver.  12,  which 
the  contrast,  in  ver.  13, 18,  is  designed 
to  illustrate.  IT  Are  changed  into  the 
same  ima'je.  Are  transfigured,  or  trans- 
foi-med.  See  Matt.  xvii.  2;  Rom.  xii. 
2;  where  the  same  word  occurs.  Lit- 
erally, metamorphosed.  We  become 
more  and  more  like  the  image  which  we 
reflect;  or,  like  the  image  which  we 
behold,  if  the  other  translation  be 
preferred.  See  note  on  Rom.  viii.  %'d. 
See  also  1  John  iii.  2,  where  a  similar 
expression  occurs.  IT  From  glory  to 
glory.  A  Hebraism,  denoting  a  con- 
tinual succession  or  a  completeness  of 
glory.  See  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  7.  The  trans- 
formation is  wholly  glorious,  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  IT  Even  as  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord.  The  purifying  pro- 
cess is  wrought  by  the  divine  Spirit  in 
the  human  heart.  This  sentiment  is 
recognized  thrcuglKTut  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  by  no  one  of  the  sacred 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THEREFORE,  seeing  we  have 
this  ministr}^  as  we  have  re- 
ceived mere}'',  we  faint  not ; 

writers  more  frequently  and  distinctly 
than  by  Paul.  The  contrast,  in  ver. 
13,  18,  is  well  summed  up  thus  :  — 
"  The  meaning  of  this  passage,  stripped 
of  the  metaphor,  is,  We  apostles,  the 
ministers  of  the  covenant  of  the  Spirit, 
do  not  impart  to  the  world  a  vailed  or 
dark  knowledge  of  the  covenant,  as 
Moses  gave  the  Israelites  an  obscure 
knowledge  of  the  covenant  of  the  let- 
ter. But  we  all,  having  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  covenant  of  the  Spirit, 
by  inspiration  from  Christ,  preach  it 
everywhere  in  the  plainest  manner. 
So  that,  in  dilfusing  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  religion  through  the  world, 
we  are  the  images  or  representatives 
of  Christ,  by  the  power  of  an  abiding 
inspiration  from  him  who  is  the  Lord, 
or  author,  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Spirit."  —  Machiigkt.  Without  vouch- 
ing for  the  accuracy  of  all  the  details, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  general  idea 
here  expressed  is  correct.  Thus  inter- 
preted, the  contrast  is  a  fitting  illus- 
tration of  the  assertion  in  ver.  12; 
having  "such  hope,  we  use  great 
plainness  of  speech." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

In  this  chapter  the  apostle  returns 
to  the  subject  which  he  had  twice  be- 
fore introduced,  in  ch.  iii.  4,  12;  but 
what  had  formerly  increased  from 
"trust"  to  "hope,"  has  now  become 
so  sustaining  in  its  nature,  that  he 
says  "  we  faint  not."  All  these  ex- 
pressions have  relation  to  the  question 
in  ch.  ii.  IG,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things?"  He  scarcely  recom- 
mences, however,  before  a  fresh  recol- 
lection, as  it  would  seem,  of  the  charge 
of  insincerity  to  which  the  whole  of 
ch.  iii.  is  partly  designed  as  a  reply, 
induces  him  to  repel  that  charge  once 
more,  before  dismissing  it  entirely. 
Hcnco  ver.  2-G  are  closely  connected 
with  the  subject  of  ch.  iii.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  first  verse  is  resumed  at 
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2  But  have  renounced  the 
hidden  things  of  dishonest}^  not 
walking  in  craftiness,  nor  hand- 
ling the  word  of  God  deceitfully  ; 


ver.  7,  and  continued  without  material 
interruption  to  ch.  v.  10. 

1.  Therefore  Because  the  gospel 
is  so  plain,  and  easy  to  be  understood; 
because  it  requires  no  concealment; 
because  it  rests  on  such  a  firm  basis; 
because  it  is  so  purifying  in  its  na- 
ture; because  its  effects  are  so  sancti- 
fying to  all  who  receiv^e  it  heartily. 
IT  Seeing  we  have  this  ministry.  Namely, 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  the  minis- 
tration of  the  "  Spirit,"  and  of  "  right- 
eousness," ch.  iii.  8,  9.  The  idea  is, 
since  I  am  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ. 
IT  As  we  have  received  mercy.  Paul 
uniformly  acknowledged  his  appoint- 
ment to  apostleship  as  an  act  of  sur- 
passing mercy.  He  retained  through 
life  a  vivid  recollection  of  his  early 
and  violent  opposition  to  Christianity, 
and  accounted  it  a  special  manifesta- 
tion of  grace,  that  he  should  have  been 
arrested  in  his  mad  career,  and  made 
"  a  minister  and  a  witness  "  on  behalf 
of  him  whom  he  had  persecuted.  Acts 
xxvi.  15,  16;  1  Tim.  i.  12,  13.  IT  We 
faint  not.  I  am  ready  to  endure  all 
trials^  and  to  encounter  any  opposi- 
tion. I  know  that  he  whose  mercy 
has  committed  this  ministry  to  my 
charge  will  grant  me  strength  to  per- 
form my  duty.  Aided  by  his  power, 
I  shall  neither  falter  nor  faint.  This 
idea  is  amplified  in  ver.  7-18,  where 
the  same  subject  is  resumed. 

2.  But  have  renounced  the  hidden 
things  of  dishonesty.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  a  reference  is  here  made  to 
certain  licentious  practices  at  Corinth. 
But  the  more  general  and  probably 
more  correct  opinion  is,  that  the  words 
are  to  be  taken  in  their  natural  and 
literal  signification.  "  In  the  con- 
sciousness of  such  an  office,  derived 
from  God's  grace  alone  and  not  from 
his  own  worthiness,  Paul  assures  them 
that  no  difficulties  have  power  to 
weary  him  (hero  indirectly  rebuking 
the  state  of  aifairs  in  Corinth),  that  he 
has  employed  no  deceitful  arts  to  evade 
them,  that  by  the  power  of  truth  he 


but,  by  manifestation  of  the 
truth,  commending  ourselves  to 
every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

commends  himself  to  God  and  men. 
These  thoughts  point  back  to  ch.  iii. 
1;  ii.  17;  in  which  the  mixture  of  di- 
vine truth  with  human  wisdom  by  his 
opponents  was  reproved."  —  Ohhausen. 
By  renouncing  dishonesty,  Paul  does 
not  mean  that  he  had  formerly  been 
guilty  of  it;  but  only  that  he  abjured 
and  abhorred  it.  Indeed,  he  was  pecu- 
liarly conspicuous  for  openness  and  a 
straightforward  performance  of  what 
he  regarded  to  bo  his  duty,  while  he 
was  yet  an  unbeliever.  Acts  xxii.  3-5 ; 
xxvi.  9-11;  Gal.  i.  13,  14.  Equally 
bold  and  decided  was  he  in  his  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  after  his  conversion. 
He  scorned  to  conceal  or  falsify  the 
truth.  He  gloried  in  the  gospel,  be- 
cause it  did  not  require  concealment 
or  falsification.  IT  Not  walking  in 
craftiness.  He  used  no  cunning  arti- 
fices to  allure  followers,  or  to  avoid 
opposition.  While  ho  cheerfully  de- 
nied himself  the  enjoyment  of  Chris- 
tian liberty  in  indifferent  matters,  out 
of  respect  to  the  prejudices  or  weak 
faith  of  others,  in  essential  matters  he 
would  not  bate  one  inch;  and  he  went 
forward  openl}',  not  craftily,  in  the 
execution  of  his  purposes.  He  was 
never  guilty  of  a  trick  or  a  mean 
stratagem,  even  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  worthy  purpose.  IT  Nor 
handling  the  word  of  God  deceitfully. 
See  ch.  ii.  17.  Not  disguising  the 
truth;  not  wresting  the  word  of  God 
from  its  true  meaning;  not  attempting 
to  increase  or  diminish  its  true  force; 
not  adulterating  it  with  Jewish  tradi- 
tions or  with  Grecian  Philosophy;  not 
abusing  it  in  any  manner  for  unworthy 
purposes.  The  language  contains  an 
implied  rebuke  of  what  was  probably 
practised  by  the  false  teachers  at  Cor- 
inth. IT  But  by  manifestation  of  the 
truth.  By  a  plain  and  open  exhibition 
of  the  truth.  By  presenting  the  truth 
in  such  a  clear  light,  that  it  may 
be  easily  perceived  and  understood. 
IT  Commending  ourselves  to  every  man's 
conscience.     "Acting  so  as  to  recom- 
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3  But  if  our  gospel  be  hid,  it 
is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost : 

4  111  whom  the  god  of  this 
world  hath   blinded  the   minds 

mend  ourselves  to  the  unbiassed  good 
opinion  of  men."  —  Bloomfield.  Speak- 
ing the  truth  with  such  openness  and 
distinctness,  that  men  shall  be  con- 
strained to  admit  the  sincerity  of  my 
belief,  and  my  honesty  of  purpose  in 
preaching,  even  though  they  fail  to 
embrace  the  truth  as  a  revelation  from 
God,  ver.  3,  4.  The  apostle's  object 
here  is  to  repel  the  charge  of  personal 
insincerity.  IT  In  the  sight  of  God. 
As  in  the  presence  of  God.  I  use  no 
means  to  gain  general  credence,  ex- 
cept such  as  I  am  conscious  are  open 
to  the  inspection  of  God,  and  such  as  I 
believe  he  approves. 

3.  But  if  our  gospel  be  hid.  Here, 
as  generally  in  this  epistle,  Paul  uses 
the  plural  form,  while  speaking  of 
himself.  He  speaks  of  "  my  gospel," 
as  in  Rom.  xvi.  25,  because  it  is  the 
gospel  which  he  preached,  and  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles.  Although  so  reasonable  in 
itself,  and  so  distinctly  announced  by 
him,  there  were  some  who  did  not  un- 
derstand and  believe  it.  The  reason  is 
assigned  in  ver.  4.  Hid,  or  vailed,  as 
it  is  in  the  Greek,  is  an  image  taken 
from  the  previous  remarks  concerning 
the  vail.  It  was  as  if  a  vail  were  be- 
tween their  hearts  and  the  gospel,  so 
that  they  could  not  discern  its  glory. 
IT  It  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost.  Not  to 
them  who  shall  be  endlessly  lost  or 
destroyed  in  the  future  life,  but  to 
them  who  are  even  now  alreadj'  lost. 
See  note  on  ch.  ii.  13,  IG.  "  It  is  im- 
possible, indeed,  that  any  one  should 
resist  the  force  of  this  pure  and  ra- 
tional belief,  unless  his  understanding 
were  first  led  away  by  the  wickedness 
of  the  world."  —  Gilpin.  "  Nor  can 
what  I  have  preached  and  written  to 
you  be  denied  to  be  the  sincere  gospel 
faith,  except  by  such  sensual  and 
profligate  men,  whose  affections  are  so 
wedded  to  their  temporal  ends  and 
advantages,  that  they  have  no  relish 
of  the  wise  and  glorious  purposes  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 


of  them  which  believe  not,  lest 
the  light  of  the  glorious  gosjDel 
of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of 
God,  should  shine  unto  them. 


of  God,  the  image  of  the  Father,  and 
the  revealer  of  his  true  and  last  will 
to  mankind."  —  Pyle.  "If  the  gos- 
pel preached  by  us  be  yet  obscure,  it 
is  so  only  among  obdurate,  obstinate 
unbelievers."  —  Hammond.  The  saved 
is  a  common  appellation  of  believers, 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  lost  is 
the  proper  contrast,  to  designate  unbe- 
lievers. Unbelief,  under  such  circum- 
stances, involves  the  idea  of  obstinacy; 
as  the  light  was  presented,  to  which 
they  were  wilfully  blind.  See  note 
on  John  iii.  18. 

4.  In  whom.  In  respect  to  whom; 
or  among  whom.  IT  The  god  of  this 
world  hath  blinded,  &G.  A  personifica- 
tion of  evil  principles.  Thus  our  Lord 
speaks  of  the  "  prince  of  this  world." 
See  note  on  John  xii.  31.  Though 
there  be  many  "  called  gods,"  to  us, 
there  is  one  God  only.  1  Cor.  viii.  5,  6. 
The  Ruler  of  the  universe  acknowledges 
no  rival,  nor  a  divided  empire.  "  Some, 
and  particularly  the  ancient  fathers, 
have  read  the  verse,  *  But  God  hath 
blinded  the  minds  of  the  unbelievers  of 
this  world,'  &c.  Irenaeus,  Tertullian, 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Photius,  The- 
ophylact,  and  Augustine,  all  plead  for 
the  above  meaning;  and  Augustine 
saj's  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  almost 
all  the  ancients."  —  Clarke.  These  an- 
cient Greek  fathers  may  be  safely  re- 
garded as  competent  judges  whether 
the  text,  being  written  in  their  own 
language,  is  susceptible  of  this  mean- 
ing. Whether  this  interpretation  be 
adopted,  or,  with  the  great  majority  of 
moderns,  rejected,  one  fact  may  be  re- 
garded as  certain:  namely,  that  the 
blindjiess  did  not  happen,  in  opposition 
to  the  will  of  God,  but  was,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  the  result  of  his  own  act. 
If  they  were  blinded  by  their  own  lusts 
and  passions,  as  the  immediate  cause, 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that  it  was  a 
part  of  his  plan,  and  in  accordance  with 
liis  most  holy  purpose.  See  notes  oa 
Rom.  xi.  7.  "The  rest  were  blinded." 
We  may  be  unable  to  fathom  the  de- 
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5  For  we  preach  not  ourselves, 
but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord  ;   and 

signs  of  Grod,  or  to  assign  the  precise 
reasons  for  his  acts.  But  what  he  re- 
veals, it  becomes  us  to  accept  and  be- 
lieve without  hesitation ;  and  it  requires 
less  stretch  of  faith  to  believe  that  the 
affairs  of  the  universe  arc  administered 
by  him  alone,  than  to  believe  that  he 
has  a  great  antagonist  who  is  perpetu- 
ally deranging  and  counteracting  his 
plans,  in  spite  of  all  his  exertions  to 
the  contrary.  IT  Lest  the.  light  of  the 
glorious  gospel  of  Christ.  The  metaphor 
taken  from  the  brightness  of  Moses' 
face,  concealed  by  a  vail,  is  still  re- 
tained. The  hearts  of  unbelievers  were 
vailed,  lest  the  light  should  shino  into 
them.  See  Rom.  xi.  8-10.  IT  Who  is 
the  image  of  God.  As  the  character  of 
Christ  is  reflected  in  his  gospel,  so  is 
the  chai-acter  of  God  reflected  in  his 
son  JesusChrist.  Ileb.  i.  3.  The  same 
idea  is  repeated  in  verse  6.  The  gospel, 
therefore,  if  embraced,  enlightens  the 
heart,  and  communicates  a  knowledge 
of  the  divine  character.  A  somewhat 
different  application  of  the  figure  is 
made  thus:  —  "Paul  in  this  passage 
calls  Christ  the  image  of  God,  who  is 
the  Father  of  lights,  or  Fountain  of  all 
the  knowledge  that  is  in  the  world,  for 
the  same  reason  that  he  calls  the  Apos- 
tles the  images  of  Christ.  Christ  faith- 
fully delivered  to  the  world  all  the 
doctrines  which  God  gave  to  him,  as 
the  apostles  faithfully  declared  all  the 
revelations  which  Christ  made  to  them. 
According  to  St.  Paul,  therefore,  the 
world  is  illuminated  by  the  apostles 
with  a  light  which  they  have  derived 
from  Christ;  and  Christ,  as  mediator, 
hath  derived  his  light  from  God,  and 
thus,  all  the  spiritual  light  that  is  in 
the  world,  the  apostle  ultimately  refers 
to  God.  See  verse  6."  —  Macknight. 
The  idea,  pervading  the  whole  verse,  is, 
that  if  unbelievers  failed  to  embrace 
the  gospel,  the  obstacle  was  not  in  the 
gospel,  nor  in  its  preachers,  but  in 
their  own  hearts. 

5 .  For  we  preach  not  ourselves.  I  do 
not  profess  to  be  the  author  of  the  gos- 
pel, or  the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  I 
do  not  preach  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 


oursclves  your  servants  for  Je- 
sus' sake. 


vancing  my  own  interest,  or  of  induc- 
ing you  to  regard  me  more  highly  than 
I  deserve.  "The  words,  as  Theophy- 
lact  said,  have  reference  to  the  preced- 
ing ver.  3,  4;  being  in  some  measure 
parenthetical;  'we  do  not  act  in  a 
crafty  manner,  or  adulterate  the  word 
of  God,  because  we  do  not  preach  our- 
selves, as  do  the  false  teachers.'  We 
do  not  speak  as  principals,  as  if  in  a 
business  of  our  own ;  we  merely  act  as 
ambassadors  on  the  part  of  another, 
namely,  Jesus  Christ."  —  Bloomfield. 
When  men  take  more  pains  to  display 
their  skill  in  rhetoric  or  the  graces  of 
oratory,  than  to  unfold  the  truths  of 
the  gospel;  when  they  seek  personal 
honor  and  applause,  rather  than  the 
spiritual  bcneljtof  their  hearers;  when 
they  claim  to  cherish  a  stronger  desire 
for  the  salvation  of  men  than  God  has 
manifested,  and  profess  to  labor  ear- 
nestly to  save  men  from  the  wrath  of 
their  heavenly  Father;  it  would  be 
profitable  for  them  to  consider  seriously 
whether  they  thus  preach  Christ  Jesus 
the  Lord,  or  whether  they  merely  preach 
themselves.  IT  But  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord.  Christ  and  his  cross;  Jesus  and 
him  crucified;  the  Son,  whom  the 
Father  freely  gave  to  die  for  us  while 
wo  were  yet  sinners;  the  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man,  who  gave  himself 
a  ransom  for  all,  to  be  testified  in  due 
time;  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  to 
immortality;  the  heavenly  man,  into 
whose  image  men  shall  be  changed  in 
the  resurrection ;  such  was  the  theme 
of  Paul's  preaching.  lie  did  not  offen- 
sively thrust  himself  between  his  themo 
and  his  hearers.  His  speech  and  his 
preaching  "  was  not  with  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demon- 
stration of  the  spirit  and  of  power." 
1  Cor.  iii.  4.  He  taught  not  obscurely, 
but  used  "great  plainness  of  speech." 
Ch.  iii.  12.  IT  And  ourselves  your  ser- 
vants, &c.  Not  attempting  to  obtain 
power  over  you,  like  the  false  teachers, 
nor  to  make  merchandise  of  you,  but 
acknowledging  myself  under  obliga- 
tion to  labor  for  your  good.  As  God 
has  committed  to  mo  the  work  of  pro- 
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6  Foi  God,  Tvho  commanded 
the  lii^bt  to  shine  out  of  dark- 
ness, hath  shined  in  our  hearts, 
to  give  the  light  of  the  knowl- 

claiming  the  gospel  to  the  world,  I 
hold  myself  indebted  to  all  my  breth- 
ren, until  my  work  is  fully  accom- 
plished. See  uote  on  Rom.  i.  14.  Paul 
was  a  servant  to  his  brethren,  not  only 
in  the  general  sense  in  which  all  are 
b  jund  to  promote  the  welfare  of  each 
ttaer,  but  specially  because  God  had 
c-^mmitted  to  him  "the  ministry  of  re- 
conciliation."    Ch.  V.  18-20. 

6.  For  God,  who  commanded,  &c. 
In  this  verse,  still  retaining  the  meta- 
phor, the  apostle  offers  a  substantial 
reason  why  he  preached  Christ,  and  not 
himself.  By  divine  grace  he  had  ob- 
tained such  a  vivid  knowledge  of 
Christ's  character,  that  he  desired  by 
all  means  to  communicate  it.  The  gos- 
pel which  he  preached  was  not  devised 
by  himself,  nor  by  any  other  man; 
neither  did  he  receive  it  by  the  teach- 
ing of  man,  *'  but  by  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ."  Gal.  i.  11,  12.  What 
he  had  thus  received  ho  did  not  claim 
as  his  own,  but  proclaimed  it  as  the 
doctrine  of  Christ.  IT  Who  commanded 
the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness.  An 
allusion  to  one  of  the  most  sublime 
passages  ever  written  in  any  language: 
"God  said.  Let  there  be  light:  and 
there  was  light."  Gen.  i.  3.  This 
metaphor  is  frequently  used  in  refer- 
ence to  Christ.  The  prophet  speaks 
of  him  as  the  "  sun  of  righteousness." 
Mai.  iv.  2.  The  evangelical  prophet, 
as  he  is  sometimes  styled,  speaks  thus, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord:  "It  is  a  light 
thing  that  thou  shouldest  bo  my  ser- 
vant to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob, 
and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel: 
I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the 
Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  sal- 
vation unto  the  end  of  the  earth."  Isa. 
xlix.  6.  See  Luke  ii.  32.  IT  Hath 
shined  into  our  hearts.  Namely,  through 
the  medium  of  his  Son,  "  the  bright- 
ness of  his  glory  and  the  express  imago 
of  his  person,"  Ileb.  i.  3,  of  which  we 
have  a  distinct  intimation  in  this  verse. 
IT  To  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God.     To  reveal  the  true 


edge  of  the  glory  of  God  m  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

7  But  we  have  this  treasure  in 
earthen  vessels,  that  the  excel- 

character  and  designs  of  God:  for  in 
these  consists  his  essential  glory.  IT  In 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  Tho  divine 
character  was  exhibited  in  Christ,  and 
the  divine  purposes  were  revealed  by 
him;  and  thus  he  became  the  image 
of  God.  "  If,  then,  we  would  know  the 
moral  character  of  God,  wo  have  only 
to  look  on  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
then  lift  our  thoughts  and  hearts  to  the 
infinite  oi'iginal.  If  Christ  was  merci- 
ful to  man,  then  God  is  infinitely  mer- 
ciful. If  Christ  was  forgiving  to  the 
penitent,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  re- 
conciling his  personal  holiness  with 
the  throb  of  mercy,  then  God  is  infi- 
nitely compassionate,  and  his  tender- 
ness to  tho  penitent  is  one  form  of  his 
moral  i^erfection.  If  there  was  no  un- 
forgivingness  in  Christ,  there  can  be 
no  unforgivingnessin  God:  for  the  im- 
age must  be  faithful  to  the  divine 
original.  Whatever  moral  feature, 
then,  you  find  in  Christ,  ascribe  it  to 
God  with  an  infinite  fulness ;  and  what- 
ever moral  feature  you  do  not  find  in 
Christ,  ascribe  it  not  to  God  at  all."  — 
Thom.  Such  was  the  treasure  commit- 
ted to  the  apostle,  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind:  a  knowledge  of  the  divine 
character  and  purposes,  as  manifested 
and  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ. 

7.  But  we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels.  Namely,  the  knowledge  men- 
tioned in  ver.  6.  The  metaphor  here 
used  is  supposed  to  be  founded  on  an 
ancient  practice  of  hiding  in  tho 
ground  valuable  treasures  of  money 
or  precious  stones,  enclosed  in  earthen 
vessels.  The  idea  is,  that  the  apostle, 
and  other  ministers  of  Christ,  to  whom 
had  been  committed  the  choice  treasure 
of  tho  gospel,  were  weak  and  frail  in 
themselves;  that  their  own  strength 
was  wholly  inadequate  to  tho  great- 
ness of  their  task ;  that  they  were  con- 
tinually dependent  on  God  for  aid; 
and  that  tho  glory  of  success  belonged 
to  him,  and  not  to  them.  IT  That  the 
excellency  of  the  power.  Tho  exceeding 
great  power;  literally,  the  hyperbole 
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lency  of  the  power  may  be  of 
God,  and  not  of  ns. 

8  We  are  troubled   on  every 

of  power.  This  may  denote  the  power 
with  which  the  apostle  was  clothed, 
pertaining  to  his  office,  or,  more  prob- 
ably, "  the  mightiness  of  the  things 
eifected,  whether  miracles  or  the  scarce- 
ly less  preternatural  work  of  conver- 
sion eifected  with  such  strikingly  in- 
sufficient means." — Bloomjield.  IT  May 
be  of  God,  and  not  of  us.  Paul  was 
not  of  the  number  who  say,  "  By  the 
strength  of  my  hand  I  have  done  it, 
and  by  my  wisdom."  Isa.  x.  13.  But, 
in  all  his  labors,  he  acknowledged  the 
upholding  and  assisting  grace  of  God. 
1  Cor.  XV.  10.  And  he  here  intimates 
that  God  committed  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel  to  such  feeble  instruments, 
that  its  results  might  manifestly  ap- 
pear to  have  been  wrought  by  divine 
power.  See  1  Cor.  i.  26-21).  "In 
enlarging  on  the  greatness  of  his  task, 
the  point  from  which  he  had  started 
in  ch.  ii.  16,  he  naturally  and  insensi- 
bly passes  to  the  support  which  he 
thence  derived  in  the  difficulties  which 
he  experienced  in  cari'ying  it  on.  '  We 
faint  not '  is  the  key  of  this  passage, 
on  which  ho  had  already  touched  in 
ver.  1,  and  to  which  he  returns  again, 
as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  in  ver. 
16,  first  dwelling  at  length  on  the 
greatness  of  the  trials  which  would, 
but  for  this  hope,  have  caused  him  to 
be  faint-hearted."  —  Stanley.  In  all 
his  trials  God  sustained  him,  and  en- 
abled him  to  speak  openly,  plainly, 
and  decidedly,  and  manifested  his 
power,  by  granting  abundant  success  to 
the  lalDors  of  his  servant,  ch.  ii.  14. 

8  We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet 
not  distressed.  The  various  translations 
of  this  passage  may  assist  in  ascertain- 
ing its  meaning.  "  We  are  troubled 
on  every  side,  yet  we  are  not  without 
shift."  —  Tyndale.  "  We  are  pressed 
on  every  side,  yet  not  straitened."  — 
Macknight.  "  We  are  afflicted  on  every 
side,  yet  not  reduced  to  extremities." 
—  Haweis.  "  I  am  hard  pressed,  yet 
not  crushed."  —  Conybeare.  "  Pressed 
for  room,  but  still  having  room." — 
Stanley.     The  idea  is,  that  he  was 


side,  yet  not  distressed  ;  ive  are 
perplexed,  but  not  in  despair; 
9    Persecuted,  but  not    for- 

hard  pressed  by  trials  and  persecu- 
tions, yet  not  entirely  overborne  and 
helpless.  He  was  not  utterly  over- 
come, for  he  still  had  resources,  through 
reliance  on  divine  aid;  and  under  the 
full  pi'essure  of  opposition,  he  could 
still  continue  to  prosecute  his  labors. 
IT  Perplexed,  but  not  in  despair.  "la 
poverty,  but  not  utterly  without  some- 
what." —  Ty/i(ia/e.  "Under  difficul- 
ties, yet  not  in  despair."  —  Haweis. 
"  Helpless,  yet  not  hopeless."  —  Cony' 
beare.  Conscious  of  my  own  helpless- 
ness, yet  relying  confidently*  on  God 
for  aid  and  direction. 

9.  Persecuted,  but  not  forsaken.  "  Per- 
secuted, yet  not  abandoned." —  Haweis. 
"Pursued,  but  not  utterly  forsaken." 

—  Macknijlu.  Here  the  meaning  of 
these  terms  "  which  in  later  Greek 
had  come  to  mean  merely  persecuted 
and  forsaken,  is  brought  out  accoi'ding 
to  their  original  signification  :  Pur- 
sued in  our  flight  or  race,  but  not  left 
behind  as  a  prey  to  our  pursuei-s."  — 
Stanley.  This  metaphor,  like  the 
others,  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  from 
military  affairs.  Though  pursued  from 
city  to  city  by  his  adversaries,  the 
apostle  had  never  been  utterly  aban- 
doned to  their  fury.  God  had  always 
protected  him  hitherto,  and  granted 
him  a  way  of  escape.  IT  Cast  down, 
but  not  destroyed.  "  We  are  cast  down, 
nevertheless  we  perish  not." — Tyn- 
dale.    "  We  faint,  but  always  revive." 

—  Gilpin.  "  Thrown  down,  but  not 
killed."  —  Macknight.  "  Struck  down, 
yet  not  perishing."  —  Stanley.  Al- 
though prostrated  by  the  enemy,  yet 
not  deprived  of  life.  I  am  ready  to 
recommence  the  combat,  and  to  meet 
whatever  trials  and  persecutions  may 
yet  await  me,  trusting  in  that  God 
who  has  preserved  me  hitherto.  "  Paul 
appends  to  this  representation  of  the 
glory  of  spiritual  life  a  description  of 
the  outward  weakness  in  which  it  was 
displayed  in  his  person.  The  intention 
of  this  contrast  is  to  show  that  all  ia 
to  be  ascribed  to  God,  and  nothing  to 
men,  aa  already  stated  in  ch.  iii.  5. 
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saken ;  cast  down,  but  not  des- 
troj'ed ; 

10  Always  bearing  about  in 
the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  tiiat  the  life  also  of  Jesus 
miglit  be  made  manifest  in  our 
body. 


For,  throughout  the  apostle's  sorrows 
and  necessities,  as  in  those  of  all  be- 
lievers, the  protecting  power  of  God 
displays  itself;  they  can  only  humble 
him,  divest  him  of  all  trust  in  his  own 
strength,  but  are  never  allowed  to  cor- 
rupt or  destroy  him." —  Olshausen. 

10.  Always  bearing  about  in  the  body 
thedying,  <fcc.  A  similar  expression  oc- 
curs in  Gal.  vi.  17  :  "I  bear  in  my 
body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
See  also  Col.  i.  24.  His  body  bore  the 
marks  of  such  persecution  as  his  Mas- 
ter had  suffered,  indicating  that  a  simi- 
lar death  awaited  him.  Such  persecu- 
tion as  ho  describes  in  ch.  xi.  24:,  25, 
had  doubtless  left  visible  traces  on  his 
body.  "It  does  not  mean  that  he 
bore  about  him  literally  the  dying  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  but  that  he  was  ex- 
posed to  a  similar  death,  and  had 
marks  on  his  person  which  showed  that 
he  was  always  exposed  to  the  same 
violent  death."  —  Barnes.  IT  That  the 
life  of  Jesus  might,  &c.  Among  the 
various  interpretations  given  of  this 
passage,  the  following  appears  as 
probable  as  any  :  — The  words  "  sug- 
gest a  reason  why  they  were  permit- 
ted to  suffer  all  this;  namely,  that  the 
faith  of  Christians  in  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  might  be  confirmed;  that  is, 
in  order  that  the  life  of  Jesus,  ascended 
into  heaven,  might  be  made  manifest 
by  their  perishing  bodies  so  wonder- 
fully preserved  amidst  deadly  perils." 

—  Bloomficld.  "It  being  a  certain 
demonstration  that  Christ  is  risen,  and 
still  lives,  that  we,  who  persuade 
others  to  believe  this,  are  enabled  to 
do  such  mighty  wonders  in  his  name, 
and  patiently  and  constantly  to  suffer 
such  fiery  trials  by  his  grace."  — 
Whitby.  "  Their  deliverance  from 
danger  and  death,  and  their  spiritual 
power  and  life,  was  to  be  a  proof  to 
the  world  that  Christ  was  still  living." 

—  Stanley. 


11  For  we  which  live  are 
alway  delivered  unto  death  for 
Jesus'  sake,  that  the  life  also  of 
Jesus  might  be  made  manifest 
in  our  mortal  flesh. 

12  So  then  death  worketh  in 
us,  but  life  in  you. 

11.  For  we  which  live.  Although, 
under  the  plural  form,  Paul  generally 
speaks  of  himself  particularly,  yet  he 
sometimes  appears  to  include  the  other 
apostles  with  himself.  Such  may  bo 
his  meaning  here.  If  so,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  apostle  James, 
and  perhaps  others,  had  already  suf. 
fered  martyrdom.  Acts  xii.  2.  IT  Are 
alway  delivered,  &Q.  Continually  ex- 
posed to  death.  IT  Mortal  flesh.  Equi- 
valent to  "  body  "  in  ver.  10.  This 
verse  is  very  similar  to  the  preceding, 
differing  chiefly  in  this  :  — that  in  the 
former  he  speaks  of  himself  alone, 
while  in  this  he  seems  to  declare  that 
the  same  facts  are  true  in  regard  to 
his  fellow-apostles.  "  Probably  the 
apostle's  enemies  affirmed  that  the 
evils  which  he  and  the  rest  suffered 
for  preaching  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
afforded  proof  that  Jesus  was  not 
risen;  because  if  he  were  alive,  and 
possessed  the  power  they  ascribed  to 
him,  he  would  have  defended  them 
from  all  evil.  In  answer,  Paul  told 
them  that  the  life  of  Jesus  since  his 
resurrection  was  proved  by  these  evils, 
seeing  he  preserved  his  servants  from 
being  killed  by  their  persecutors. 
This  the  apostle  had  said  before,  ver. 
10.  But  he  repeated  it  here,  to  make 
the  Corinthians  the  more  sensible  that 
a  dead  impostor  could  not  preserve  his 
disciples  in  such  perilous  situations." 
—  Mack-night.  The  following  verse 
renders  this  interpretation  probable. 

12.  So  then  death  worketh  in  us. 
We  are  exposed  to  death,  ver.  10,  II, 
and  to  trials  and  persccutiuiis  which 
betoken  death,  ver.  8,  9,  though  we 
have  thus  far  been  wonderfully  pre- 
served. IT  But  life  in  you.  Your 
faith  in  the  gospel,  and  your  spiritual 
life,  the  life  which  you  "  live  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God,"  Gal.  ii.  20, 
you  first  received  through  my  instru- 
mentality, 1  Cor.  iii.  10,  11;  and  it  is 
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13  We  having  the  same  spirit 
of  faith,  according  as  it  is  writ- 
ten,  I   believed,  and  therefore 

confirmed  by  the  manifestation  of  di- 
vine power  through  my  trials.  What 
I  suffer  in  the  cause  of  Christ  is  ser- 
viceable to  you,  as  it  furnishes  you 
additional  evidence  that  the  gospel 
which  I  have  preached  is  the  word  of 
truth.  Many  commentators  agree  in 
this  interpretation,  supposing  physical 
death  and  spiritual  life  to  be  con- 
trasted, though  some  suppose  the  latter 
term  to  include  both  physical  and 
spiritual  life.  A  similar  contrast  oc- 
curs in  1  Thess.  v.  10.  "  Insomuch 
that,  while  we  are  in  peril  of  life  for 
Christ,  ye  are  not  only  preserved  alive 
(in  being  exempted  from  persecution), 
but  made  partakers  of  spiritual  and 
eternal  life  (by  our  ministry)."  — 
Bloomfield.  I  doubt,  however,  whether 
the  apostle  included  the  preservation 
of  physical  life,  through  freedom  from 
persecution,  in  the  advantage  derived 
by  his  brethren  from  his  ministry. 
He  has  said  nothing  of  it  previously; 
and  the  connection  between  the  one 
and  the  other  is  not  obvious.  But  the 
connection  between  his  ministry  and 
their  faith  and  consequent  spiritual 
life  is  apparent,  and  is  frequently  as- 
serted by  the  apostle.  Hence,  in  my 
judgment,  the  following  interpretation 
is  more  correct :  "So  that  death  verily 
worketh  strongly  in  us,  he  attacks  us 
in  various  forms,  but  spiritual  life 
worketh  in  you,  by  the  afflictions  we 
sustain  for  the  strengthening  of  your 
faith."  —  Mackniyht.  "  Paul  desires 
to  express  the  sentiment  that  his  lowly, 
suffering  course  of  life  is  a  source  of 
life  to  the  Corinthians,  not  merely  as 
a  conjecture,  but  as  a  lively  conviction 
imparted  from  above."  —  Olshausen. 
"So,  then,  death  working  in  me,  works 
life  in  you.  That  is,  the  mortal  peril 
to  which  St.  Paul  exposed  himself  was 
the  instrument  of  bringing  spiritual 
life  to  his  converts." —  Conybeare.  The 
following  remarks  on  ver.  8-15  are 
not  unworthy  of  consideration:  "It 
is  remarkable  that  in  this  passage  St. 
Paul,  speaking  of  the  persecution  and 
sufferings  he  endured  for  the  sake  of 
25 


have  I  spoken ;  we  also  believe, 
and  therefore  speak ; 

14    Knowino*  that  he  which 


his  children  in  the  faith,  uses  the  very 
same  sort  of  language  which,  when 
used  by  the  same  apostle  in  reference 
to  Chi'ist,  a  speculative  orthodoxy  in- 
terprets into  the  doctrines  of  atone- 
ment and  vicarious  death.  He  was 
continually  delivered  up  to  death,  that 
a  divine  life  might  be  communicated 
to  them;  all  his  sufferings  were  for 
their  sakes;  and  death  worketh  in 
him,  that  life  might  work  in  them; 
he  was  willing  to  meet  affliction  and 
death,  if  ho  could  only  thereby  ac- 
complish his  mission,  and  impregnate 
them  with  Christian  life,  knowing  that 
he  who  raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus  would 
raise  up  him  also,  and  present  him  to- 
gether with  those  whom  he  had  begot- 
ten in  Christ.  Then,  at  least,  would 
his  trust  in  the  truth,  and  the  love  in 
which  he  administered  it,  be  justified 
by  God."  —  Thorn. 

13.  We  having  the  same  spirit  of  faith. 
Having  the  same  faith  and  confidence 
which  the  Psalmist  had;  whose  lan- 
guage is  immediately  quoted.  Spirit 
of  faith  is  equivalent  to  confident  or 
steadfast  faith.  See  note  on  Luke  xiii. 
11.  IT  According  as  it  is  written.  The 
language  here  quoted  is  found  in  Pa. 
cxvi.  10,  and  was  uttered  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  David  had  been 
supported  under  grievous  trials,  and 
expressed  his  confidence  in  God.  Paul 
adopts  the  language,  as  suited  to  his 
condition,  but  uses  it  to  express  more 
than  was  originally  denoted,  ^f  We 
also  believe.  Firmly  believing  in  Jesus 
and  his  resurrection,  in  the  gospel  of 
salvation  and  the  resurrection  of  all 
men  to  immortality,  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated, nor  do  I  hesitate,  to  preach  that 
gospel  openly  and  plainly,  at  all  haz- 
ards, and  in  the  face  of  all  opposition. 
Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage, 
which  best  harmonizes  with  the  con- 
text. 

14.  Knowing,  <fec.  Having  the  most 
confident  assurance,  not  only  that  Christ 
is  risen  from  the  dead,  but  that  the 
same  God  who  raised  him  will  raise 
me  also,  and  all  men,  and  make  us 
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raised  np  the  Lord  Jesus  shall 
raise  up  us  also  by  Jesus,  and 
shall  present  ics  with  you. 

15  For  all  things  are  for  your 
sakes,  that  the  abundant  grace 
mio;ht  through  the  thanksgiving 


partakers  of  immortality.  Tliis  was 
not  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture  with 
the  apostle;  lie  had  received  knowl- 
edge of  it  by  "  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  Gal.  i.  12,  and  he  knew  that 
"he  is  faithful  that  promised."  Heb. 
X.  23.  He  speaks  of  his  faith  as 
equivalent  to  absolute  knowledge. 
And  this  faith  sustained  him  in  all 
trials.  IT  And  shall  present  us  with 
you.  "  And  shall  call  me  into  his 
presence  together  with  you."  —  Cony- 
beare.  The  general  idea  is,  I  have  the 
utmost  confidence,  I  know  indeed,  that 
we  shall  all  be  raised  from  the  dead. 

15.  For  all  things  are  for  your  sakes. 
This  passage  is  somewhat  obscure,  and 
has  been  variously  interpreted.  Some 
suppose  it  to  be  equivalent  to  1  Cor. 
iii.  22.  But  the  context  requires  us 
rather  to  understand  by  "  all  things  " 
the  various  trials  and  suflFerings  de- 
tailed in  ver.  8-12.  And  in  this  in- 
terpretation many  judicious  commen- 
tators agree.  "  For  all  my  sufferings 
are  for  your  sakes."  —  Machiight. 
"For  it  is  for  your  good  that  we 
preach  and  suffer  all  this."  —  Ham- 
mond. "  My  sufferings,  therefore,  in 
the  cause  of  religion,  respect  two  great 
ends  :  your  good,  and  the  glory  of 
God."  —  Gilpin.  ''  For  all  my  suffer- 
ings are  on  your  behalf." —  Conybeare. 
IT  That  the  abundant  grace,  &c.  The 
overflowing  grace.  "  The  apostle  in 
addition  expresses  the  opinion  that  all 
things  in  him  and  with  him  were  for 
them,  that  is,  first  for  the  Corinthians, 
and  then  for  all  his  disciples,  in  order 
that  thus,  through  their  union  in  fel- 
lowship of  love,  they  might  render 
abundant  thanksgiving  to  the  glory  of 
God  for  the  grace  bestowed  upon  them 
through  the  intercession  of  many."  — 
Olshausen.  "  The  next  words  advert 
to  the  purpose,  or  result,  of  those  suf- 
ferings; namely,  in  order  that  the 
abundant  favor  of  God,  displayed  in 
his  preservation,  might,  through  the 


of  many  redound  to  the  glory  of 

God. 

16  For  which  cause  we  faint 
not;  but  though  our  outward 
man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man 
is  renewed  day  by  day. 


thanksgiving  of  many  persons,  redound 
to  the  glory  of  God."  —  Bloomfield. 
See  note  on  eh.  i.  11,  where  similar 
language  occurs. 

16.  For  which  cause  we  faint  not. 
The  apostle  here  returns  to  the  decla- 
ration with  which  the  chapter  com- 
mences, and  again  asserts  his  deter- 
minaiion  to  bear  his  afflictions  man- 
fully, and  to  "  endure  hardness,  as  a 
good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,"  2  Tim. 
ii.  3 ;  being  sustained  by  the  grace  of 
God,  cheered  by  a  sui-e  and  certain 
hope  of  the  resurrection,  and  animated 
by  the  belief  that  his  patient  contin- 
uance in  suffering  would  conduce  not 
only  to  his  own  spiritual  benefit,  but 
to  the  good  of  his  brethren  and  to  the 
glory  of  God.  "  These  words  may  be 
paraphrased,  from  the  ancient  com- 
mentators, as  follows:  Wherefoi'e,  al- 
though we  suffer  evils  and  encounter 
perils  of  various  kinds,  yet,  knowing 
the  power  of  God,  and  feeling  assured 
that  as  he  hath  delivered  us  now,  he 
will  continue  to  deliver  us,  and  finally 
raise  us  up  at  the  last  day,  we  faint 
not,  nor  despair  under  our  sufferings." 
—  Bloomfield.  It  is  observable  that  the 
apostle  expresses  his  intention  to  per- 
severe, not  in  order  to  secure  the 
divine  favor  and  the  resurrection  to 
immortality,  but  because  he  has  confi- 
dence in  God's  love,  and  fully  believes, 
knows,  as  he  emphatically  says,  that 
God  will  raise  mankind  from  the  dead. 
And  his  views  of  the  resurrection  were 
such  that  it  was  to  him  a  subject  of 
hope,\iotoi  fear.  Acts  xxiii.6;  xxiv.  15. 
IT  But  though  our  outward  man  perish. 
Though  the  body  is  enfeebled,  wearing 
away,  in  a  perishing  condition,  des- 
tined and  approaching  to  death.  IT  Yet 
the  inward  m.an  is  renewed.  The  spirit 
or  soul  is  renovated  and  invigorated; 
namely,  by  the  influence  of  the  spirit, 
through  faith  in  Christ.  Thus,  while 
Paul  suffered,  as  indicated  in  ver, 
8-12,  yet  was  he  not  disheartened;  he 
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17  For  our  light  affliction, 
which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
worketh  for  us  a  far  more  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of 
glor  J ; 


fainted  not,  because  his  firm  faith  in 
a  resurrection  to  immortality,  and  a 
final  deliverance  from  all  afflictions, 
animated  and  cheered  him.  He  had 
already  received  "  the  first-fruits  of 
the  spii'it,"  and  was  therefore  full  of 
confidence  and  courage.  See  note  on 
Rom.  viii.  23.  IT  Day  by  day.  Con- 
tinually. "  The  contrast  here  drawn 
between  the  outward  and  the  inner 
man,  though  illustrated  by  the  con- 
trast in  Ptom.  vii.  22,  between  the 
'  law  of  the  members  '  and  '  the  inner 
man,'  and  in  Eph.  iv.  22,  and  Col. 
iii.  9,  between  'the  old  man'  and  'the 
new  man,'  is  not  precisely  the  same. 
Those  contrasts  relate  to  the  di (Terence 
between  the  sensual  and  tho  moral 
nature,  'the  flesh'  and  'tho  spirit;' 
this,  to  the  difference  between  the 
material  and  the  spiritual  nature,  the 
body  and  the  soul."  —  Stanley. 

17.  For  our  light  affliction.  Though 
his  trials  and  afflictions  were  severe 
and  grievous,  in  themselves  considered, 
yet  in  comparison  with  the  glory 
which  should  follow,  he  regarded  them 
as  light.  See  note  on  Rom.  viii.  18, 
where  the  same  idea  is  expressed. 
IT  Which  is  but  for  a  moment.  Mo- 
mentary, in  comparison  with  the  end- 
less duration  of  the  future  life  and  its 
unspeakable  blessings.  IT  Worketh  for 
us.  The  endurance  of  present  afflic- 
tion prepares  us  for  the  more  full 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  future 
blessedness.  We  enjoy  blessings  the 
more  sensibly,  by  first  feeling  the 
need  of  them.  We  should  not  fully 
enjoy  food,  without  previous  hunger; 
nor  drink,  without  previous  thirst; 
nor  happiness,  without  previous  pain. 
And  whatever  may  be  true  of  other 
orders  of  created  beings,  it  is  not 
probable  that  men  could  fully  enjoy 
holiness,  without  previous  sinfulness; 
nor  immortality,  without  previous 
mortality.  In  this  pense,  present 
afflictions  prepare  us  for  subsequent 
glory,  and  conduce  to  its  enjoyment. 


18  While  we  look  not  at  the 
things  which  are  seen,  but  at 
the  things  which  are  not  seen  : 
for  tho  things  which  are  seen 
are  temporal ;    but  the    things 

Moreover,  through  affliction,  we  the 
more  fully  realize  the  value  of  our 
present  hope  of  future  blessedness. 
And  the  apostle  here  speaks  of  the 
effect  produced  on  himself  by  the  con- 
templation of  such  glory.  It  revived 
his  drooping  heart,  animated  him  to 
encounter  all  trials  and  afflictions,  and 
enabled  him  to  trust  confidently  in 
God.  IT  A  far  m.ore  exceeding.  A 
Hebraism,  expressing  the  utmost  su- 
perlative. Literally,  hyperbole  unto 
hyperbole;  equivalent  to  infinitely 
exceeding.  Infinitely  exceeding  our 
present  powers  of  comprehension.  See 
1  Cor.  ii.  9.  IT  Eternal  weight  of  glory. 
Endless,  in  contrast  with  temporary 
affliction;  weight  of  glory  in  contrast 
with  light  affliction.  The  reference  is 
unquestionably  to  the  blessedness  of 
the  future  life. 

18.  While  we  look,  &q.  "These 
words  are  explanatory  of  the  fore- 
going, and  meant  to  show  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  afflictions  seem 
light.  Now  that  is  not  only  because 
they  are  temporary,  but  because  we 
consider  them  as  things  of  temporary 
interest  only,  compared  with  those  of 
an  eternal  existence."  —  Bloomfield. 
IT  The  things  which  are  seen.  Things 
pertaining  to  the  present  life;  such  as 
the  afflictions  of  which  he  had  spoken. 
IT  The  things  which  are  not  seen.  The 
indescribable  glory  of  the  future  life. 
IT  The  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal. 
"  This  refers  particularly  to  the  things 
which  they  suffered.  But  it  is  as  true 
of  all  things  here  below." — Barnes. 
IT  The  things  which  are  not  seen  are 
eternal.  The  glory  of  the  future  life 
has  no  end.  "  This  quality  implies, 
not  only  that  the  joys  of  heaven  will 
have  no  end,  —  but  also  that  these  joys 
will  suffer  no  interruption  nor  abate- 
ment whatever,  in  the  course  of  a 
duration  absolutely  eternal." —  Mack- 
night.  Looking  at  tho  subject  in  this 
light,  the  apostle  fainted  not,  ver.  16. 
He  was  ready  to  perform  his  duty  at  all 
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which    are  not  seen  are   eter- 
nal. 

CHAPTER  V. 

FOR  we    know  that,   if    our 
earthly  house  of  tliis  taber- 


hazards,  looking  beyond  present  afflic- 
tions, and  even  the  destruction  of  his 
present  life,  to  the  blessings  to  be 
bestowed  in  the  resurrection.  Acts 
XX.  24. 

CHAPTER  V. 

1.  The  division  of  chapters  is  un- 
fortunate here ;  for  the  two  are  very 
intimately  connected.  Having  spoken 
of  the  unseen  and  endless  glory  of  the 
future  life,  the  apostle  adds  his  confi- 
dent assurance  that  such  a  life  will 
immediately  succeed  the  present. 
IT  For  we  know.  "  Paul  is  giving  a 
reason  why  he  and  his  fellow-laborers 
did  not  become  weary  and  faint  in 
their  work.  The  reason  was,  that  they 
knew  that  even  if  their  body  should 
die,  they  had  an  inheritance  reserved 
for  them  in  heaven." —  Barnes.  "  We 
know "  is  a  strong  expression.  But 
Paul  had  seen  the  Lord  Jesus  after  his 
resurrection,  and  had  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  God  would  in  like  manner 
raise  up  all  his  children.  Ch.  iv.  14. 
"  I  am  indifferent  to  the  decay  and 
wearing  away  of  my  present  outward 
frame;  because  I  know  that  another 
and  higher  organization  is  awaiting 
me  hereafter,  —  a  higher  life  which 
shall  not  extinguish  my  present  being, 
but  give  me  new  powers  engrafted 
upon  it."  —  Stanley.  IT  That  if  our 
earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle.  Or,  tent. 
This  is  an  unusual  and  somewhat 
harsh  expression.  The  reference  is 
doubtless  to  the  human  body.  But 
the  apostle  is  supposed  to  have  had  in 
his  mind  the  image  of  a  tent  used  as  a 
shelter  to  the  body,  and  thus  figura- 
tively to  have  described  the  habitation 
of  the  soul.  The  idea  is  expressed  by 
various  translations.  "  We  may  ren- 
der, our  earthly  tabemacular  house." 
—  Bloomfield.  "  Our  earthly  house, 
which  is  a  tent."  —  Macknight.     ' '  The 


nacle  were  dissolved,  we  have 
a  building  of  God,  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens. 

2  For  in  this  we  groan,  ear- 
nestly  desiring   to   be   clothed 


tent  which  is  my  earthly  house.  The 
shifting  tent  is  here  opposed  to  the 
enduring  mansion;  the  vile  body  of 
flesh  and  blood,  to  the  spiritual  body 
of  the  glorified  saint."  —  Conybeare. 
IT  Were  dissolved.  Rather,  thrown 
down,  or  destroyed,  as  the  word  is 
generally  translated.  It  is  applied  to 
the  desti'uction  of  edifices.  Matt.  xxiv. 
2;  xxvi.  61;  and  figuratively.  Gal. 
ii.  18;  and  it  is  fitly  used  in  this  met- 
aphor of  a  tent.  The  idea  is  simply, 
if  this  body  die  and  return  to  dust. 
IT  We  have  a  building  of  God,  &G.  The 
"  spiritual  body,"  1  Cor.  xv.  44,  is 
called  "a  building,"  and  "  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,"  in  contrast  with 
the  tent  which  was  made  with  hands, 
by  which  metaphor  the  "  natural 
body  "  is  described.  It  is  of  God,  or 
fashioned  by  him,  not  because  he  did 
not  fashion  the  human  body,  but  be- 
cause the  tent,  the  figure  used  for  the 
natural  body,  was  made  by  human 
hands.  IT  Eternal  in  the  heavens. 
Eternal,  in  contrast  with  the  perishing 
tent,  or  human  body;  in  the  heavens, 
or  in  the  future  state  of  existence,  in 
contrast  with  the  earth,  our  present 
habitation.  We  are  not  to  understand 
that  this  heavenly  house  was  actually 
erected,  or  the  spiritual  body  fash- 
ioned and  preserved  as  it  were  in 
heaven,  until  the  arrival  of  its  occu- 
pant; but  that  "  the  moment  tha.t  our 
present  house  is  destroyed,  that  very 
moment  a  new  habitation  awaits  us." 
—  Stanley.  We  shall  bo  raised  in 
spiritual  bodies,  fitted  to  dwell  in 
heaven. 

2.  For  in  this.  Namely,  in  this 
earthly  house,  or  tent,  the  human 
body.  IT  We  groan.  See  note  on 
Rom.  viii.  23,  where  the  same  desire 
is  expressed  for  deliverance  from 
earthly  woes,  and  an  admission  to  the 
joys  of  heaven.  IT  Earnestly  desiring 
to  be  clothed  upon  tvith  our  house,  &Q. 
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upon  with  our  house  which  is 
from  heaven : 

3  If  so  be  that  being  clothed 
we  shall  not  be  found  naked. 

4  For  we  that  are  in  this  taber- 


The  metaphor  is  here  changed,  so  as  to 
embrace  both  the  idea  of  a  house  or 
tent,  and  of  a  garment  or  vesture. 
"  The  explanation  of  this  abrupt 
transition  from  one  to  the  other  may 
be  found  in  the  image  which,  both 
from  his  occupation  and  his  birth- 
place, would  naturally  occur  to  the 
apostle,  the  tentof  Cilician  hair-cloth, 
which  might  almost  equally  suggest 
the  idea  of  a  habitation  and  of  a 
vesture."  —  Stanley. 

3.  If  so  be,  &c.  This  verse  has 
been  variously  interpreted.  Some 
suppose  the  apostle  to  intimate  that 
be  might  survive  until  the  coming  of 
Christ,  and  be  changed  without  sutfer- 
ing  death.  1  Cor.  xv.  51-53.  "Lit- 
erally, If  indeed  I  shall  be  found 
clad,  and  not  stripped  of  my  clothing. 
That  is.  If  at  the  Lord's  coming,  I 
shall  be  found  still  living  in  the  flesh." 
—  Conybeare.  Others  take  substan- 
tially the  same  view.  But,  in  my 
judgment,  although  it  gives  an  easy 
sense  of  this  verso  and  the  next,  it 
does  not  well  harmonize  with  the  gen- 
eral contest,  which  certainly  contem- 
plates the  benefits  consequent  on  the 
death  of  the  body.  Hence  I  prefer 
the  interpretation  briefly  expressed 
thus:  —  "The  sense  appears  to  be 
simply  this:  since  being  so  clothed, 
that  is,  having  put  on  this  dress,  we 
shall  not  be  found  naked ;  that  is,  des- 
titute of  a  body,  whatever  may  become 
of  our  earthly  one.  See  1  Cor.  xv. 
35,  54."  —  Bloomfield.  Or,  more 
largely,  thus:  "It  means  that  in  that 
future  state,  the  soul  will  not  be 
naked;  that  is,  destitute  of  any  body, 
or  covering.  The  present  body  will 
be  laid  aside.  It  will  return  to  cor- 
ruption, and  the  disembodied  spirit 
will  ascend  to  God  and  to  heaven.  It 
will  be  disencumbered  of  the  body 
with  which  it  has  been  so  long  clothed. 
But  we  are  not  thence  to  infer  that  it 
will  be  destitute  of  a  body;  that  it 
will  remain  a  naked  soul.  It  will  be 
25* 


nacle  do  groan,  being  bur- 
dened :  not  for  that  we  would 
be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon, 
that  mortality  might  be  swal- 
lowed up  of  life. 


clothed  there  in  its  appropriate  and 
glorified  body;  and  wiU  have  an  ap- 
pi'opriate  habitation  thei-e."  —  Barnes. 
To  prevent  possible  misapprehension, 
I  add,  that  by  the  "disembodied 
spirit"  which  ascends  to  God,  I  under- 
stand, and  I  presume  the  author  in- 
tended to  be  understood,  "  disembod- 
ied" simply  in  regard  to  the  earthly 
body,  but  clothed  and  embodied,  in 
respect  to  its  "appropriate  and  glo- 
rious body."  For  thus  the  apostle 
represents  the  case  in  1  Cor.  xv.  44. 
See  note  at  the  end  of  1  Cor.  ch.  xvi. 

4.  For  we  that  are  in  this  tabernacle. 
Or  tent.  The  same  double  metaphor 
of  the  tent  and  vesture  is  still  con- 
tinued. We  who  yet  dwell  in  mortal 
bodies.  V  Do  groan.  The  fact  of 
groaning  is  repeated,  with  an  addi- 
tion, which  follows,  assigning  a  rea- 
son, and  qualifying  the  declaration 
in  ver.  2.  IT  Beinj  burdened.  Op- 
pressed by  toils,  and  trials,  and  afflic- 
tions. Ch.  iv.  8-12.  IT  Not  for  that 
we  would  be  unclothed.  Not  because  we 
desire  to  be  naked.  Not  simply  be- 
cause we  desire  deliverance  from  the 
mortal  body.  Such  a  desire  would  in- 
dicate impatience  rather  than  submis- 
sion; an  unwillingness  to  endure  the 
burdens  which  God  imposes;  a  mere 
weariness  of  life.  If  But  clothed  upon. 
To  be  clothed  with  the  spiritual  body; 
to  become  a  partaker  of  immortality 
and  its  accompanying  blessings.  This 
was  what  the  apostle  desired.  He  had 
a  "desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with 
Christ,  which  is  far  better,"  as  a  per- 
sonal consideration,  though  he  was  con- 
tent to  "abide  in  the  flesh,"  and  sub- 
mit to  still  further  trials  and  afflictions, 
so  long  as  it  should  be  "  needful "  to  his 
brethren.  Phil.  i.  23-25.  There  is 
nothing  unchristian  in  such  a  state  of 
mind.  While  we  patiently  submit  to 
the  afflictions  of  this  life,  Ave  may  still 
earnestly  anticipate  the  joys  and  the 
glories  of  the  next.  See  note  on  Rom. 
viii.    23.      IT  That  mortality  might  be 
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5  Now  he  that  hath  wrought ' 
us  for  the  selfsame  thing  is  God, 
who  also  hath  given  unto  us  the 
earnest  of  the  Spirit. 

6  Therefore   ive  are   always 

swallowed  up  of  life.  These  words  "  are 
best  explained,  with  Chrysostom,  The- 
ophylact,  and  Theodoret,  '  that  thus 
the  mortal  principle  may  be  absorbed 
and  annihilated  by  the  vivifying  and 
immortal  one.'  Compare  1  Cor.  xv.  54." 
—  Bloomfidd.  It  is  not  unnatural  to  sup- 
pose that  with  the  end  of  mortality  the 
apostle  included  the  idea  of  an  end  also 
of  all  which  is  peculiar  to  mortality; 
and  the  following  paraphrase  is  not 
strained:  —  "That  sin,  and  misery, 
and  weakness,  and  whatever  in  this 
world  accompanies  mortality,  may  bo 
swallowed  up  in  an  eternal  life  of  hap- 
piness." —  Macknir/ht. 

5.  Now  he  that  hath  wrought  us,  &c. 
This  verse  is  very  similar  to  Rom.  viii. 
20-23.  In  both  places,  the  fact  is 
declared  that  God  hath  ordained  that 
men  shall  pass  through  mortality  to 
immortality;  that  they  shall  first  be 
"  subject  to  vanity,"  and  afterwards 
"  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God;  "  and  that  ho  hath 
given  his  children  full  assurance  of  his 
purpose  and  a  lively  hope  of  its  accom- 
plishment, by  granting  them  "  the  first- 
fruits,"  or  an  '•'  earnest,  of  the  spirit." 
So  Bloomfield  and  others.  Macknir/ht, 
by  "the  self-same  thing,"  understands 
the  firm  expectation  and  desire  of  a 
change  from  mortality  to  immortality, 
rather  than  the  change  itself.  Ho  pa- 
raphrases thus:  —  "Now  he  who  hath 
effectually  wrought  us  to  entertain  this 
very  desire  is  God  himself,  who  also 
hath  given  us  the  earnest  of  our  obtain- 
ing a  heavenly  habitation,  in  the  gifts 
of  the  spirit  which  he  hath  bestowed  on 
us." 

6.  Therefore.  Having  such  full  con- 
fidence that  God  will  accomplish  all 
which  ho  has  purposed;  that  he  will 
bestow  the  heavenly  house  when  the 
earthly  house  perishes.  IT  We  are 
always  confident.  "  We  are  always  of 
good  cheer." — Tyndale.  "Wo  are 
bold,  also,  and  have  no  fear  of  death." 


confident,  knowing  that,  whilst 
we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we 
are  absent  from  the  Lord  : 

7  (For  we  walk  by  faith,  not 
by  sight :) 


—  Macliuight.  "  We  are  courageous  in 
encountering  danger,  nay,  death  it- 
self." —  Bloomfield.  "  In  all  my  perils 
I  am  of  good  courage." — Conybeare. 
This  it  was  which  sustained  him,  so 
that  he  did  not  faint,  ch.  iv.  IG;  this 
enabled  him  to  meet  all  trials  with 
cheerfulness  and  courage.  IT  Know- 
iny  that,  etc.  See  note  on  ver.  1. 
IF  Whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the  body. 
While  we  inhabit  earthl}'  bodies;  while 
we  live  in  the  flesh;  while  the  present 
life  continues.  IT  We  are  absent  from 
the  Lord.  Not  that  we  are  utterly  sep- 
arated from  him  while  we  dwell  in 
mortal  bodies;  for  his  assurance  to  hia 
disciples  was,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  al- 
ways, even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 
Matt,  xxviii.  20.  He  assured  them, 
moreover,  that,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  spirit,  both  himself  and 
the  Father  would  come  to  them  and 
make  their  abode  with  them.  John 
xiv.  23.  The  apostle  here  speaks  of 
that  more  intimate  presence  which  he 
hoped  to  enjoy  with  the  Lord  in  tho 
immortal  state,  and  to  which  Christ  re- 
fers in  John  xiv.  3:  "I  will  como 
again  and  receive  you  unto  myself; 
that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also." 
In  this  sense  Paul  felt  himself  to  be 
"  absent  from  the  Lord;  "  and  this  ab- 
sence he  knew  would  continue  so  long 
as  ho  dwelt  in  a  mortal  body.  Tho 
idea  is  repeated,  with  an  addition,  in 
ver.  8. 

7.  For  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight. 
See  note  on  I  Cor.  xiii.  12.  "Our  pil- 
grimage or  journey  is  on  trust,  and  not 
because  we  see  our  home."  —  Stanley. 
"  In  our  present  state,  we  live,  that  is, 
lead  our  spiritual  life,  by  faith  only  in 
Christ;  not  in  the  sight  of  hliu,  as  we 
shall  when  released  from  tho  thraldom 
of  the  body."  —  Bloomfield,  Firm  as 
his  faith  was,  it  did  not  amount  to  ab- 
solute knowledge;  and  while  he  had 
such  "joy  and  peace  in  believing," 
that  his  hope  abounded  "  through  tho 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Rom.  xv.  13, 
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8  We  are  confident,  I  saij, 
and  willing  rather  to  be  absent 
from  the  body,  and  to  be  present 
with  the  Lord. 


he  was  conscious  that  through  admis- 
sion to  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Lord,  where  he  might  see  'face  to 
face,"  additional  glories  would  be  un- 
folded to  his  view,  and  he  should  then 
know  even  as  he  was  known.  1  Cor. 
xiii.  12.  The  consciousness  of  his 
present  want,  which  could  only  be 
supplied  through  the  change  from 
mortality  to  immortality,  gave  addi- 
tional strength  to  the  desire  expressed 
in  ver.  8. 

8.  We  fire  confident.  See  note  on 
ver.  G.  IT  And  willing,  rather  to  he 
absent  from  the  body,  &c.  Willing 
hardly  expresses  the  full  force  of  the 
original,  which  is  generally  translated 
pleased  or  well  pleased.  I  am  desirous 
rather  to  depart;  it  would  give  me 
pleasure.  I  would  prefer  to  die.  "Yea 
my  heart  fails  me  not,  but  I  would 
gladly  sutFer  banishment  from  the 
body,  and  have  my  homo  with  Christ." 
—  Conybeare.  The  same  idea  is  more 
fully  expressed  in  Phil.  i.  23.  Both 
this  verse  and  what  precedes  it  in  this 
chapter  obviously  indicate  Paul's  be- 
lief and  expectation  that  the  present 
life  shall  be  immediately  succeeded  by 
immortal  existence ;  that  as  soon  as  the 
soul  leaves  the  earthly  body  it  is  clothed 
upon  by  the  heavenly.  With  scarcely 
any  abatement,  I  can  cheerfully  adopt 
the  following  remarks:  —  "This  also 
proves  that  the  spirits  of  the  saints, 
when  they  depart,  are  with  the  Re- 
deemer; that  is  are  at  once  taken  to 
heaven.  It  demonstrates,  (1)  That 
they  are  not  annihilated.  (2)  That 
they  do  not  sleep,  and  remain  in  an  un- 
conscious state,  as  Dr.  Priestley  sup- 
poses. (3)  That  they  are  not  in  some 
intermediate  state,  either  in  a  state  of 
purgatory,  as  the  Papists  suppose,  or 
in  a  state  where  all  the  souls  of  the  just 
and  the  unjust  are  assembled  in  a 
common  abode,  as  many  Protestants 
have  supposed;  but  (4)  That  they 
dwell  with  Christ;  they  are  with  the 
Lord.  They  abide  in  his  presence; 
they  partake  of  his  joy  and  his  glory." 


9  Wherefore  we  labour,  that, 
whether  present  or  absent,  we 
may  be  accepted  of  him. 

10  For  we  must  all  appear  be- 


—  Barnes.  Whether  the  foregoing  re- 
marks concerning  "  the  spirits  of  tho 
saints"  are  not  substantially  applica- 
ble to  all  men,  may  be  considered  else- 
where. The  immediate  succession  of 
the  immortal  state  upon  the  close  of  the 
mortal,  is  the  idea  which  is  here  espe- 
cially prominent. 

i).  Wherefore  we  labor.  "  Wherefore, 
since  we  have  such  exalted  hopes,  we 
strive  to  the  uttermost."  —  Bloomfield. 
"  Paul  made  it  a  point  of  constant  effort, 
it  was  his  leading  and  constant  aim,  to 
live  so  as  to  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  to 
meet  his  approbation,  wherever  he  was." 

—  Barnes.  IT  That,  whether  present  or 
absent.  The  idea  is,  whether  in  thia 
life  or  the  next:  whether  present  in  the 
earthly  body  or  absent  from  it;  whe- 
ther in  the  immediate  presence  of  tho 
Lord,  or  absent  from  him  in  that  sense. 
See  note  or  ver.  G.  He  desired  to  per- 
form  his  duty  and  to  be  approved,  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  here  or  here- 
after. IT  We  may  be  accepted  of  him. 
"We  may  be  acceptable  to  him."  — 
Haweis  and  Macknight.  "  I  may  be 
pleasing  in  his  sight." —  Conybeare. 
That  I  may  be  approved,  both  in  act 
and  motive.  That  I  may  in  all  re- 
spects be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
Christ. 

10.  For  we  must  all  appear.  Rather, 
we  must  all  be  made  manifest,  as  the 
word  is  generally  translated.  See  ver. 
11.  Our  true  character  will  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  "  We  must  all  be  made 
manifest  without  disguise."  —  Cony- 
beare.  We  cannot  deceive  him,  nor 
obtain  his  approval  by  any  false  pre- 
tences ;  for  he  knows  our  inmost 
thoughts.  John  ii.  24,  25.  IT  Before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  The  tribu- 
nal of  Christ.  A  figurative  expression, 
denoting  that  the  Father  "hath  com- 
mitted all  judgment  unto  the  Son." 
John  V.  22.  "  The  image  of  Christ  on 
the  judgment-seat  is  the  same  as  that 
in  Rom,  xiv.  10;  and  the  expression 
is  peculiar  to  these  two  passages,  being 
evidently  taken  from  the  tribunal  of 
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fore  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ ; 

tho  Roman  magistrate  as  the  most  au- 
gust representation  of  justice  which  the 
world  at  that  time,  or  perhaps  ever, 
exhibited.  It  was  a  lofty  seat,  raised 
on  an  elevated  platform,  usually  at  the 
end  of  the  Basilica,  so  that  the  figure 
of  the  judge  must  have  been  seen  tower- 
ing above  the  crowd  which  thronged 
tho  long  nave  of  the  building.  So  sa- 
cred and  solemn  did  this  seat  and  its 
platform  appear  in  tho  eyes,  not  only 
of  the  heathen,  but  of  the  Christian 
society  of  the  Roman  empire,  that 
when,  two  centuries  later,  the  Basilica 
became  the  model  of  the  Christian 
place  of  worship,  the  name  of  /3jjju.a 
(or  tribunal)  was  transferred  to  the 
throne  of  the  bishop,  which  then  occu- 
pied the  same  place  in  the  apse  that 
had  before  been  appointed  to  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  tho  praetor."  —  Stanley. 
Under  this  metaphor,  to  give  a  more 
vivid  representation  of  the  idea,  the 
apostle  declares  that  all  must  be  made 
manifest  before  Christ,  in  his  chai-acter 
of  judge.  IT  That  every  one  may  re- 
ceive the  things  done  in  his  body.  The 
words  done  and  hiis  have  nothing  cor- 
responding to  them  in  the  original, 
but  are  supplied  by  the  translators. 
"  That  every  one  may  receive  things 
in  the  body."  —  Macknight.  The  idea 
is,  that  each  shall  receive  a  just  and 
appropriate  reward.  IT  According  to 
that  he  hath  done,  <fec.  The  reward  is 
according  to  the  several  deserts  of  men. 
By  that  he  hath  done,  we  are  to  under- 
stand, not  merely  acts,  but  thoughts 
and  intentions.  Tho  idea  manifestly 
is,  that  each  shall  receive  a  reward  ap- 
propriate to  his  actual  moral  character, 
■which  character  is  distinctly  under- 
stood by  the  judge,  being  manifest  in 
his  sight. 

So  much  for  tho  several  terms  used 
in  this  verso.  The  whole  verse  is  usu- 
ally interpreted  as  descriptive  of  a 
general  judgment  in  tho  future  life, 
involving  endless  happiness  on  tho  one 
hand,  and  endless  misery  on  the  other. 
But  the  apostle  certainly  says  no  such 
thing.  He  does  not  say  that  judgment 
shall  bo  rendered  in  tho  future  life, 
nor  that  it  involves  such  consequences. 
Nor  is  any  such  idea  legitimately  con- 


that  every  one  may  receive  the 

veyed  by  tho  context.  On  the  contrary, 
both  text  and  context  indicate  a  pres- 
ent rather  than  a  future  judgment,  if 
we  insist  on  a  literal  rendering  of  the 
original.  In  my  judgment,  however, 
the  apostle  here  announces  a  general 
truth,  without  any  limitation  of  time; 
to  wit,  that,  as  the  divinely  appointed 
judge,  Christ  knoweth  tho  moral  con- 
dition of  every  man,  and  renders  to 
each  ''  a  just  recompense  of  reward." 
And  this  judgment,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, is  rendered  according  to  the 
present  character  of  men,  not  according 
to  the  past.  For  example:  the  per- 
sons addressed  in  Rom.  vi.  21-23,  had 
formerly  been  sinful,  and,  as  tho  fruit 
or  wages  of  sin,  had  endured  that  mis- 
ery which  is  called  death;  but  after 
they  "  were  made  free  from  sin  and 
became  servants  to  God,"  they  enjoyed 
life  or  happiness,  as  the  fruit  of  holi- 
ness. In  each  case,  they  received  an 
appropriate  reward,  according  to  their 
character  for  the  time  being.  See  also 
Ezek.  xviii.  20-30.  So  Paul  had  once 
been  "a  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor, 
and  injurious,"  Tim.  i.  13;  and  he 
found  it  "  hard  to  kick  against  the 
pricks."  Acts  ix.  5.  But  his  charac- 
ter had  now  changed;  it  was  now  his 
earnest  endeavor  to  be  a  faithful  ser- 
vant of  him  whom  he  formerly  perse- 
cuted. And  he  expected  to  receive  of 
the  Lord,  not  according  to  the  charac- 
ter which  formerly  distinguished  him, 
but  according  to  tho  character  which 
was  now  manifest  in  tho  sight  of  his 
judge ;  for  this  only  was  what  was  now 
subject  to  approval  or  disapproval. 
And  for  tho  future,  whether  "present 
or  absent,"  it  was  his  earnest  desire  to 
be  approved  for  his  faithfulness,  know- 
ing that  the  truth  would  bo  manifest 
and  that  ho  should  receive  a  reward  ap- 
propriate to  his  character  for  the  time 
lacing.  This  idea  is  manifest  in  the 
whole  context.  Paul  declares  that  he 
has  labored  faithfully,  and  has  been 
cheered  and  encouraged  in  his  labors. 
Ho  expresses  a  desire  to  continue  faith- 
ful, so  that  he  may  continue  to  be  ap- 
proved; knowing  that  his  true  charac- 
ter is  at  all  times  manifest  to  him  unto 
whom  the  Father  hath  committed  all 
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things  done  in  Ms  body,  accord- 
ing to  that  he  hath  done,  wheth- 
er it  be  ofood  or  bad. 


judgment.  And  he  expects  a  continu- 
ance of  approval  only  as  connected 
with  a  continuance  of  faithfulness.  He 
does  not  claim  exemption  from  the 
general  rule.  We  must  all  be  made 
manifest,  and  be  appropriately  reward- 
ed; and  what  is  true  of  all  men,  he 
says,  is  true  of  me  personally.  I  shall 
be  at  all  times  manifest  in  his  sight, 
and  amenable  to  his  judgment;  and 
therefore  I  strive  earnestly  that  I  may 
continually  be  approved.  In  this  view 
of  the  case,  it  is  seen  that  judgment  is 
not  delayed  to  a  far  distant  period, 
and  then  rendered  according  to  past 
character  instead  of  present;  but  that 
throughout  the  reign  of  Christ,  he  ren- 
ders to  every  one  a  reward  appropriate 
to  his  present  character,  and  that  each 
change  of  chai'acter  involves  a  corre- 
sponding variation  in  the  reward.  This 
judgment  is  now  in  operation,  in  the 
present  world.  We  are  as  truly  before 
the  judgmentrseat  of  Christ  now  as  we 
ever  shall  be;  we  are  already  manifest 
in  his  sight;  see  ver.  11,  where  the 
same  word  occurs  which  is  here  ren- 
dered "appear;"  and  even  here  the 
fruits  of  sin  and  of  holiness  are  experi- 
enced. If  it  be  true,  as  many  believe, 
that  the  same  difference  in  moral  char- 
acter which  now  exists  will  extend  into 
the  future  life,  then  doubtless  the  same 
process  of  judgment  will  also  continue; 
for  wherever  sin  exists,  it  will  be  mani- 
fest to  the  judge,  and  will  receive  its 
appropriate  reward.  Whether  men 
wiU  actually  be  sinful  in  the  future 
life,  does  not  appear  from  this  passage. 
The  simple  announcement  here  is,  that 
at  any  time,  and  at  all  times,  the 
hearts  of  men  are  manifest  in  the  sight 
of  him  who  is  authorized  to  render  to 
each  an  appropriate  reward.  Paul  was 
stimulated  to  faithfulness  by  his  desire 
of  approval,  "whether  present  or  ab- 
sent;" he  desired  it  in  the  present  life 
as  much  as  in  the  future ;  he  labored, 
not  that  he  might  be  approved  here- 
after, but  that  he  might  be  approved 
now.  The  same  motive  may  properly 
stimulate  us  also  to  faithfulness.     We 


11  Knowing  therefore  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Lord,  we  persuade 
men ;  but  we  are  made  mani- 


should  be  both  admonished  and  en- 
couraged by  the  consideration  that  our 
judge  understands  our  true  character, 
both  the  aggravations  and  the  pallia- 
tions of  our  manifold  infirmities;  and 
that  he  judgeth  not  according  to  the 
appearance,  but  with  righteous  judg- 
ment. John  vii.  24.  For  some  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  a  judgment 
according  to  works,  see  notes  on  Rom. 
ii.  6-11. 

11.  Knowing  therefore  the  terror  of 
the  Lord.  We  are  not  to  understand 
by  terror  anything  inconsistent  with  a 
firm  trust  and  confidence;  for  such  an 
emotion  is  inconsistent  with  pure  love 
to  God;  see  1  John  iv.  18,  where  the 
same  word  is  translated /ear.  The  idea 
is,  being  sensible  that  a  just  retribu- 
tion is  rendered  to  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  moral  deserts;  that  all  are 
continually  I'esponsible  to  one  who  can- 
not be  deceived.  And  while  one  joy- 
fully anticipates  the  happiness  conse- 
quent on  approval,  he  should  cautiously 
refrain  from  all  which  would  subject 
him  to  disapproval,  and  consequent 
misery.  It  should  be  recollected  that 
the  apostle  is  defending  himself  against 
the  charges  of  his  adversaries.  The 
thought  of  his  continual  responsibility 
"  brings  before  him  the  insinuations 
of  concealment  and  dishonesty,  which 
he  had  before  answered,  ch.  iii.  1  — 
iv.  6,  and  he  once  more  protests  the 
entire  sincerity  of  his  conduct,  ver. 
11-13,  appealing,  first,  to  the  over- 
whelming motive  which  impelled  him, 
ver.  14-'21,  secondly,  to  his  own  self- 
denying  conduct,  ch.  vi.  1-10."  — 
Stanley.  IT  We  persuade  men.  I  en- 
deavor to  win  them  to  Christ,  through 
faith  in  his  gospel.  I  persuade  them 
to  believe  in  Jesus  and  the  resur- 
rection, in  short,  I  preach  the  gos- 
pel of  reconciliation,  ver.  19,  20. 
IT  But  we  are  made  manifest  unto 
God.  See  ver.  10,  where  the  word 
here  rendered  made  manifest  is  trans- 
lated appear.  God  sees  my  heart 
and  knows  my  motives.  To  him,  who 
is  my  supreme  judge,  I  appeal,  that  I 
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what    to    answer    them    which 
glory  in  appearance,  and  not  in 

heart. 


fast  unto  God ;  and  I  trust  also  1 3^011  occasion  to  glory  on  our  be- 
are  made  manifest  in  your  con-  half,  that  3'e  may  have  some- 
sciences. 

12  For  we  commend  not  our- 
selves again  unto  you,  but  give 

am  sincere  in  my  endeavors  to  convert 
men  to  Christ.  Knowing  my  responsi- 
bility to  him,  and  that  my  most  secret 
thoughts  are  manifest  in  his  sight,  I 
pursue  my  labor  earnestly,  feeling  con- 
fident of  his  approval.  Paul  was  not 
looking  to  a  future  period,  when  his 
character  should  become  known;  but 
he  realized  that  it  was  ah-eady  known, 
and  that  a  present  judgment  was  ren- 
dered accordingly.  However  glorious 
and  inspiring  were  the  hopes  which  he 
cherished  of  blessings  to  be  freely  be- 
stowed through  grace,  "not  of  works, 
lest  any  man  should  boast,"  '  still  he 
believed,  and  acted  upon  the  belief 
that  God  "  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds."  See  note  on 
Rom.  ii.  6.  "  Though  I  seek  to  win 
men,  yet  my  uprightness  is  manifest 
in  the  sight  of  God.  He  was  accused 
by  the  Judaizers  of  persuading  men, 
and  pleasing  men.  See  Gal.  i.  10."  — 
Conybenre.  Be  it  so,  says  the  apostle. 
Whatever  I  do,  my  motives  are  mani- 
fest to  my  supreme  judge ;  and  I  ought 
not  to  be  suspected  of  wilfully  incur- 
ring his  disapproval,  while  I  acknowl- 
edge my  accountability  to  him.  IT  And 
I  trust  also  are  made  manifest  in 
your  ccnsciences.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, I  trust  you  also  must  be  con- 
scious of  my  sincerity,  and  will  not 
even  suspect  me  of  dishonesty. 

12.  For  we  commend  not  ourselves 
again  unto  you.  See  ch.  iii.  1.  "This 
alludes  to  the  accusation  of  vanity 
brought  against  him  by  his  antago- 
nists." —  Conyheare.  He  had  just  ap- 
pealed to  God  that  he  was  honest  and 
sincere,  and  had  urged  such  proofs  of 
integrity  as  he  trusted  might  satisfy 
the  Corinthians.  Lest  he  should  be 
misrepresented,  ho  adds,  that  he  has 
not  done  this  for  his  own  sake,  but  for 
theirs.  IT  But  give  you  occasion  to  glory 
on  our  behalf,  &c.  That  you  may  have 
full  satisfaction  as  to  my  integrity, 
and  may  be  able  to  triumph  against 
all  gainsay ers.     "  From  this  it  appears 


that  the  faction  had  taken  occasion, 
from  the  things  which  the  apostle  in 
his  former  letter  had  advanced  in  proof 
of  his  apostleship,  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
vain-glorious  person.  And  this  being 
reported  to  him,  he  told  them  that 
what  he  had  written,  and  was  going  to 
write,  concerning  his  own  faithfulness 
and  other  virtues  as  an  apostle,  neither 
proceeded  from  vanity,  nor  was  meant 
to  recommend  himself  to  them  as  an 
apostle,  but  was  intended  to  enable  his 
friends  to  give  a  proper  answer  to  those 
who  blamed  them  for  preferring  him 
to  the  false  teacher,  in  whom  they 
boasted  on  account  of  a  few  external 
qualities,  while  he  possessed  no  real 
goodness  of  heart." —  Macknight.  Thus 
might  his  true  disciples  glory  on  his 
behalf.  T"  Which  glory  in  appearance, 
but  not  in  heart.  Who  boast  of  certain 
outward  qualifications,  but  are  not 
heartily  devoted  to  the  service  of 
Christ.  "  The  words  are  meant  for  the 
false  teachers,  who  wei-e  proud  of  their 
external  advantages,  which  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  virtues  of  the  heart, 
and  the  testimony  of  a  good  con- 
science."—  Bloomfcld.  "This  is  the 
most  explicit  mention  of  his  opponents 
in  this  part  of  the  Epistle,  and  is  to  be 
compared  with  the  more  open  attacks 
of  ch.  X.  2,  7;  xi.  18.  They  pride 
themselves  on  their  outward  preten- 
sions, their  dignified  appearance  as 
compared  with  my  weak  presence,  ch. 
X.  10;  their  Jewish  descent,  ch.  xi.  22; 
their  commendatory  letters,  ch.  iii.  1; 
not  on  that  deep  sympathy  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  you. 
Ch.  iii.  2;  iv.  6;  ri.  11."  —  Stanley. 
13 .  For  whether  we  he  beside  ourselves, 
&c.  This  verse  has  been  very  vari- 
ously interpreted.  "  For  ye  may  tell 
them,  that  whether  we  be  beside  our- 
selves, as  they  affirm,  because  we  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  death,  it  is  for  God's 
glory ;  or  whether  we  be  sober,  as  they 
think,  in  shunning  perseoution,  it  is  for 
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13  For  whether  we  be  beside 
ourselves,  it  is  to  God  :  or  wheth- 
er we  be  sober,  it  is  for  your 
cause. 

your  good."  —  Macknight.  But  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  in  which  other  judi- 
cious commentators  substantially  agree, 
seem  to  be  as  definite  and  correct  as  our 
present  means  of  information  will  jus- 
tify. "  It  is  impossible  to  detei'mine 
precisely  these  allusions,  without  know- 
ing the  charges  against  him,  at  which 
they  are  aimed.  That  the  words  them- 
selves signify  respectively  '  to  be  mad,' 
'  to  be  of  a  sound  mind,'  is  clear.  See 
Mark  iii.  21;  Acts  xxvi.  25.  On  the 
one  hand  the  '  madness '  may  allude 
either  to  the  extravagant  freedom,  as 
it  was  thought,  with  which  he  spoke 
of  his  own  claims;  see  ch.  xi.  1,  16, 
17,  where  he  himself  calls  it  by  the 
name  of  '  folly ;  '  or  more  generally  to 
the  ecstasies  and  enthusiasm  which  led 
Festus  to  caH  him  mad.  Acts  xxvi. 
24.  On  the  other  hand,  the  '  sound- 
ness of  mind'  which  also  was  misun- 
derstood, may  have  been  the  accommo- 
dation to  all  men,  1  Cor.  ix.  20,  which 
led  to  the  insinuation  of  worldly  wis- 
dom, ch.  xii.  16;  1  Cor.  ix.  18,  It). 
In  either  case,  it  was  not  himself  that 
he  wished  'to  serve.  His  enthusiasm 
came  from  devotion  to  God;  his  seem- 
ing worldliness,  from  devotion  to  men." 
—  Stanley. 

14.  For  the  love  of  Christ.  Namely, 
the  love  which  Christ  bears  to  us  and 
has  manifested  to  us;  not  our  love  to 
him.  See  note  on  Rom.  viii.  35. 
IT  Constraineth  us.  Impels  me ;  urges 
me  on  in  the  work;  incites  me  to 
faithfulness  in  preaching  the  gospel, 
and  in  doing  my  utmost  to  persuade 
men  to  embrace  him  as  the  true  Mes- 
siah. IT  Because  we  thus  judge.  Be- 
cause I  thus  conclude;  this  is  the  set- 
tled conviction  of  my  mind.  Paul  is 
about  to  state  the  reason  why  the  love 
of  Christ  constrained  him  to  diligence 
and  faithfulness;  namely,  that  the 
manifestation  of  Christ's  love  was  such 
as  made  it  the  duty  of  all  his  disciples 
to  proclaim  it,  and  gave  them  encour- 
agement that  their  labor  should  not  be 
in  vain,     f  That  if  one  died  for  all. 


14  For  the  lo^e  of  Christ 
coustraineth  us  ;  because  we 
thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for 
all,  then  were  all  dead : 

That  since  one,  that  is,  Christ,  died  for 
all  men.  "The  one  who  died  for  all 
here  is  undoubtedly  the  Lord  Jesus.  — 
The  phrase  '  for  all '  obviously  means 
for  all  mankind;  for  every  man."  — 
Barnes.  "It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe  how  strongly  this  inculcates 
the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption, 
which  Dr.  A.  Clarke  remarks,  no 
apostolic  man  ever  did  doubt,  or  could 
doubt.  See  1  Tim.  ii.  6;  Heb.  ii.  9. 
Indeed,  as  observes  Bishop  Bull,  in  his 
Exam.  Ccns.,  '  unless  Christ  be  under- 
stood to  have  died  for  all,  that  founda- 
tion on  which  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  build  exhortations  of  this  kind, 
will  be  always  uncertain  and  vei'y  often 
false.  Always  uncertain,  because  it 
cannot  be  made  manifest  to  men  who 
are  the  elect.  Very  frequently  false, 
as  often,  namely,  as  it  is  used  to  the 
non-elect,  who,  on  this  ground  of  re- 
demption, would  not  be  held  bound  to 
live  unto  Christ,  unless  it  were  pre- 
supposed that  Christ  had  already  re- 
deemed them.  Finally,  Christ  him- 
self could  not,  in  right  of  his  own 
death,  Rom.  xiv.  9,  claim  supreme  do- 
minion overall  and  each,  unless  he  had 
really  died  for  all  and  every  man.'" 
—  Bloomfield.  To  this  I  only  add, 
that  if  Christ  hath  actually  redeemed 
all  men,  it  is  by  no  means  probable 
that  any  one  of  the  number  will  be 
finally  lost.  Having  been  thus  lifted 
up,  he  will  draw  all  men  unto  him. 
John  xii.  32.  God  will  not  permit  his 
death  to  be  unavailing;  but  having 
delivered  up  his  Son  for  us  all,  he  will 
"  also  freely  give  us  all  things."  Rom. 
viii.  32.  ^  Then  were  all  dead.  This 
has  been  generally  understood  to  mean, 
all  were  dead  in  sin.  And  doubtless 
such  was  or  had  been  the  condition  of 
all  who  had  attained  the  age  of  ac- 
countability. Even  those  who  had  not 
become  capable  of  actual  sin,  and  of 
technical  death  in  sin,  were  neverthe- 
less so  far  dead  as  that  they  were  desti- 
tute of  spiritual  life.  More  recent  com- 
mentators, however,  understand  death 
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15  And  tTiat  he  died  for  all, 
that  they  which  live  should  not 
henceforth  live  unto  themselves, 
but  unto  him  which  died  for 
them,  and  rose  again. 


to  sin.  "  The  best  commentary  on 
the  14th  and  15th  verses  is  Gal.  ii.  20. 
There  remains,  therefore,  the  interpre- 
tation now  almost  universally  adopted  : 
'If  Christ  died  for  all,  then  it  follows 
that  all  for  whom  he  died,  died  to  sin 
with  him.'  It  is  borne  out  by  the 
words,  and  agrees  both  with  the  apos- 
tle's statements  elsewhere,  and  with 
the  context.  It  is  the  same  in  sub- 
stance as  in  Rom.  vi.  1-14,  which 
throughout  agrees  with  this  passage 
in  representing  the  death  of  sin,  and 
of  the  old  nature  of  man,  through  and 
with  Christ's  death,  as  the  necessary 
prelude  to  the  newness  of  life,  to  which 
here,  as  there,  he  is  urging  his  hearers. 
Compare  also  Rom.  xiv.  7;  Col.  iii. 
3."  —  Stanley.  If  this  be  the  true  in- 
terpretation, and  it  certainly  appears 
reasonable,  we  must  understand  the 
apostle  to  speak  of  the  eifect  designed 
as  already  accomplished,  as  in  Heb.  ii. 
8,  9.  As  certainly  as  Christ  hath  died 
for  all.  just  so  certainly  shall  all,  in 
due  time,  die  to  sin,  and  live  anew  in 
him.  We  see  not  yet  this  accom- 
plished; but  Christ  hath  died,  and  the 
result  is  certain. 

15.  And  that  he  died  for  all,  Ac. 
See  note  on  ver.  14.  The  object  for 
which  Christ  labored  and  died  is  still 
further  illustrated.  It  was  not  merely 
that  men  should  die  to  sin,  or  cease  to 
be  sinful ;  or,  if  the  other  interpreta- 
tion be  preferred,  not  merely  because 
they  were  already  dead  in  sin;  but  it 
was  that  they  should  become  alive 
unto  righteousness;  that  they  should 
enjoy  spiritual  life;  that  they  should 
live  "  unto  him  who  died  for  them  and 
rose  again,"  by  obeying  his  precepts 
and  imitating  his  spirit  and  example. 
Of  course,  the  most  devoted  disciple  on 
earth  will  fall  short  of  perfection  in 
this  regard;  but  all  should  strive  to 
approach  it  as  nearly  as  possible.  See 
note  on  Rom.  vi.  2.  Hence  Paul  ac- 
knowledges that  the  love  of  Christ, 
Ter.  14,  manifested  in  his  death,  oou- 


16  Wherefore  henceforth  know 
we  no  man  after  the  flesh  :  yea, 
tliough  we  have  known  Christ 
after  the  flesh,  yat  now  hence- 
forth know  we  liim  no  more. 


strained  him  to  faithfulness  in  the 
ministry,  and  to  a  cheerful  and  confi- 
dent fortitude  amidst  all  the  trials  and 
afflictions  which  attended  it.  Ho  did 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  live  unto  himself; 
namely,  to  consult  his  own  temporal 
convenience  or  welfare;  but  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  his  imperative  duty,  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  service 
of  his  Master,  and  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  work  assigned  him. 

16.  Wherefore,  henceforth  know  we  no 
man  after  the  flesh.  We  do  not  thus 
recognize  any  man.  The  connection  is 
here  obscure.  But  the  idea  seems  to 
be,  that  inasmuch  as  Christ  had  died 
for  all,  no  earthly  distinctions  of  raco_ 
or  kindred  should  be  longer  regarded. 
"  The  best  commentators  are  agreed, 
that  the  apostle  here  glances  at  those 
who, like  the  false  teachers,prided  them- 
selves, and  were  esteemed  by  others, 
on  account  of  some  pei'sonal  and  ex- 
ternal advantages;  as  having  known 
Christ,  or  his  relatives,  or  the  apos- 
tles, in  Judea." — Bloomfield.  "Re- 
spect no  man  after  the  flesh;  on  ac- 
count of  his  nation,  his  ancestors,  his 
station,  or  his  ofiice  in  the  state.  This 
was  a  proper  improvement  of  the  con- 
sideration that  Christ  died  for  all. 
For  seeing  God,  by  sending  Christ  to 
die  for  all,  hath  shown  that  all  men 
are  equally  dear  to  him,  and  that  tho 
salvation  of  every  man  is  the  object  of 
his  desire,  the  salvation  of  the  Jews 
was  not  to  bo  more  the  object  of  the 
apostle's  care  than  the  salvation  of 
the  Gentiles,  nor  tho  salvation  of  the 
rich  more  than  that  of  the  poor.  And 
therefore,  although  his  preaching  to 
the  Gentiles  might  offend  his  unbe- 
lieving countrymen,  he  was  not  on 
that  account  to  forbear  it." — Mac- 
knight.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that  this  interpretation  is  substantially 
correct.  Christ  bad  "  broken  down  the 
middle  wall  of  partition  between  "  Jew 
and  Gentile,  in  order  "  to  make  in  him- 
self of  twain  one  new  man,  so  making 
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17  Therefore  if  any  man  be  in 

Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  :  old 


peace."  Eph.  ii.  13-17.  National 
distinctions,  and  kindred  according  to 
the  flesh,  were  no  longer  to  be  re- 
garded, and  Paul  held  himself  to  be 
equally  a  "debtor  both  to  the  Greeks, 
and  to  the  barbarians,  both  to  the 
wise  and  to  the  unwise,"  notwithstand- 
ing he  was  a  Jew.  Rom.  i.  14.  IT  Yea, 
thouyh  we  have  kyiown  Christ  after  the 
flesh,  <fec.  Though  I  may  have  known 
him  as  a  Jew,  and  may  have  supposed 
the  Jews  to  be  specially  interested  in 
his  mission.  IT  Yet  now  henceforth 
know  we  him  no  more.  That  is,  after 
the  flesh.  I  no  longer  regard  him 
simply  as  a  Jew,  as  a  member  of  the 
chosen  race  to  which  I  myself  belong; 
but  I  now  recognize  him  as  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  holding  the  same  relation 
to  every  man,  inasmuch  as  "he  died 
for  all,"  in  order  that  they  might  live 
to  him.  Some  have  supposed  the 
apostle  to  mean  that  he  had  formerly 
looked  for  a  Messiah  who  should  be  a 
temporal  prince,  but  now  acknowl- 
edged a  spiritual  deliverer,  and  had 
thus  abandoned  his  carnal  opinions,  or 
opinions  after  the  flesh.  Doubtless 
such  a  change  had  been  wrought  in 
his  mind.  But  it  is  not  probable  that 
he  refers  to  it  here.  Nothing  in  the 
context  indicates  such  an  intention. 
The  former  interpretation  harmonizes 
better  with  the  general  scope  of  the 
passage. 

17.  Therefore  if  any  man  be  in 
Christ.  In  a  very  important  sense,  all 
men  belong  to  Christ,  are  in  him  as 
members  of  the  body  of  which  he  is  the 
head.  See  note  on  Rom.  viii.  9.  But 
the  special  reference  here  is  to  that 
condition  of  discipleship,  in  which, 
through  the  influence  of  his  spirit,  men 
"  live  unto  him  which  died  for  them 
and  rose  again."  Those,  and  those  only, 
who  imbibe  the  spirit  of  Christ,  are 
in  him,  in  the  sense  here  indicated. 
IT  He  is  a  new  creature.  Sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  being  "born  again."  See 
1  Pet.  i.  23,  and  note  on  John  iii.  5. 
"  The  alteration  made  in  the  minds 
and  manners  of  men,  by  the  faith  of 
the  gospel,  was  so  great,  that  it  might 
26 


thing's  are  passed  away ;  behold, 
all  thinofs  are  become  new. 


be  called  regeneration;  and  the  per- 
son so  regenerated  might  be  considered 
as  a  new  creature." — Macknight.  "  He 
is  wholly  changed  conformably  to  the 
new  and  spiritual  religion  of  Christ, 
which  requires  a  renewal  of  the  heart. 
The  next  words,  old  thinys  have  passed 
away,  &c.,  are  illustrative  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  must  not  be  taken  in  the 
limited  sense  assigned  by  many  modern 
commentators,  but  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  their  full  import.  As  regarded 
the  Jew,  it  would  include  an  abandon- 
ment of  all  his  former  prejudices  and 
narrow  views;  an  undergoing  that 
great  change  of  principles  and  feelings, 
which  may  best  be  conceived  by  con- 
trasting together  the  dispensations  of 
the  law  and  the  Gospel.  As  it  regarded 
the  Gentile,  it  would  denote  a  still 
greater  change;  implying  a  total  aban- 
donment of  the  errors  of  atheism,  or 
polytheism,  and  abjuring  of  those  de- 
moralizing principles  which  were  gene- 
rated by  each  of  them.  Finally,  as 
regarded  both,  it  implied  a  complete 
abandonment  of  sin  and  immoralit}'^,  or 
renouncing  the  works  of  the  flesh  and 
the  devil,  a  ceasing  to  live  after  the 
flesh,  and  henceforth  a  living  after  the 
spirit;  a  change  which  might  well  be 
called  a  new  creature."  —  Bloomficld. 
The  connection  between  this  verse  and 
the  preceding  is  hinted  by  Macknijht : 
"  He  hath  acquired  new  views  of  things, 
and  dispositions,  and  follows  a  better 
course  of  life  ;  by  which  wonderful 
change,  whatever  his  station  be,  he 
hath  acquired  a  dignity  far  superior  to 
that  which  he  formerly  derived  from 
his  birth,  or  fortune,  or  condition ;  he 
is  truly  estimable  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  own  character."  The 
general  idea  is,  since  Christ  hath  died 
for  all,  I  do  not  recognize  him  as  the 
representative  of  any  particular  nation 
or  kindred,  but  as  the  universal  Sav- 
iour ;  nor  do  I  regard  distinctions  among 
men,  arising  from  race  or  nationality, 
but  only  such  as  result  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  divine  Spirit;  those  who 
have  already  been  brought  under  its  in* 
fluence  are  spiritually  united  to  Christy 
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18  And  all  things  are  of  God, 
who  hath  reconciled  us  to  him- 
self by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath 


and  their  former  earthly  distinctions 
"  are  passed  away."  A  like  change 
awaits  those  who  are  yet  aliens,  be- 
cause Christ  hath  died  that  they  should 
live  unto  him;  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  purpose,  though  not  yet 
visible  to  men,  is  secured  in  the  sight 
of  God.     See  note  on  ver.  14. 

18.  And  all  things  are  of  God. 
Namely,  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
glorious  spiritual  transformation  of 
which  the  apostle  is  speaking.  The 
gathering  of  all  things  in  Christ,  both 
things  in  heaven  and  things  in  earth, 
namely,  all  mankind,  is  "  according  to 
his  good  pleasure  which  he  purposed  in 
himself."  Eph.  i.  8-10.  It  is  a 
plan,  prompted  by  his  love,  devised  by 
his  wisdom,  and  executed  by  his  power, 
through  the  instruments  and  means  of 
his  own  appointment.  "  All  the  means 
of  salvation  by  Christ,  and  all  its  bless- 
ings." —  Bloomfield.  All  thiii'js  "  is 
the  new  world  spoken  of  in  ver.  17,  as 
if  he  said,  *  the  new  world,  no  less  than 
the  ancient  world,  proceeds  from  God; 
from  the  love  not  only  of  Christ,  but  of 
God.'  Here  there  is  the  same  reference 
to  God  as  the  ultimate  Author  of  all, 
which  occurs  so  frequently  in  St.  Paul; 
ch.  V.  5;  i.  21;  iv.  C;  1  Cor.  iii.  23;  xv. 
28.  In  the  last  of  these  passages  es- 
pecially, the  thought  is  the  same  as 
here;  because  there,  as  here,  he  is 
speaking  of  the  change  at  the  end  of 
the  world,  '  that  God  may  bo  all  in 
all. '  "  —  Stanlpy.  This  writer  under- 
stands the  apostle  to  speak  of  a  change, 
commenced  indeed  on  the  earth,  but 
consummated  only  in  the  immortal 
state;  yet  here  as  well  as  there,  de- 
pendent on  God  as  its  "ultimate  Au- 
thor." IT  Who  hath  reconciled  us  to 
himself.  "  He  it  is  who  reconciled  mo 
to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ."  —  Cony- 
beare.  Doubtless  the  apostle  included 
•with  himself  all  who  had  already  been 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
spirit.  It  has  been  believed  by  very 
many,  that  Christ  died  to  reconcile 
God  to  man;  that  his  death  was  an 
atoning  sacrifice,  wtereby  the  wrath  of 


given  to  us  the  ministry  of  rec- 
onciliation ; 

19  To  wit,  that  God  was  in 


God  was  placated,  and  ho  became 
reconciled.  Singularly,  however,  the 
English  word  atonement  occurs  only 
once  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  that 
case  men  are  said  to  receive  it.  See 
Rom.  V.  11.  And  reconciliation,  which 
is  the  ordinary  translation  of  the  same 
Greek  word,  is  uniformly  used  in  like 
manner.  See  note  on  ivom.  v.  10.  In 
the  present  case,  the  reconciliation  is 
manifestly'  of  man  to  God.  "  Of  course, 
all  the  change  which  takes  place  must 
be  on  the  part  of  man,  for  God  will  not 
change,  and  the  purpose  of  the  plan  of 
reconciliation  is  to  eliectsuch  a  change 
in  man  as  to  make  him  in  fact  recon- 
ciled to  God,  and  at  agreement  with 
him."  —  Barnes.  IT  And  hat h  given  to 
us  the  miniiytry  of  reconciliation.  The 
same  word  which  is  rendered  atonement 
in  Rom.  v.  11.  Hath  made  me  a  min- 
ister of  the  new  testament  or  covenant; 
hath  placed  me  in  the  apostleship,  as 
an  "  ambassador  for  Christ  "  to  urge 
you  also  to  become  reconciled  to  God, 
to  be  convinced  of  his  sincere  and  infi- 
nite love,  manifested  in  the  gift  of  his 
Son,  ver.  14;  Rom.  v.  8;  and  to  love 
and  obey  him  in  return.  See  ver.  20. 
19.  To  wit.  This  introduces  a  de- 
scription of  the  "  ministry  of  reconci- 
liation," or  of  its  great  theme.  IT  That 
God  was  in  Christ.  Our  Lord  uniform- 
ly acknowledged  himself  as  the  agent  of 
God,  appointed  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  special  work,  and  declared  that 
for  this  purpose  God  dwelt  in  him,  and 
furnished  him  both  words  and  power. 
John  iii.  17,  34;  v.  30;  xiv.  10.  Mac- 
knijht  and  others  translate  l>y  Christ. 
This,  however,  does  not  change  the 
sense.  In  either  case,  God  performs 
the  work  through  the  instrumentality 
of  his  Son.  The  reconciliation  of  men 
to  himself  is  ascribed  to  God  as  its 
"  ultimate  Author."  IT  Reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself.  "The  world  here 
evidently  means  the  human  race  gene- 
rally, without  distinction  of  nation,  age, 
or  rank.  The  whole  world  was  alien- 
ated from  him,  and  he  sought  to  have 
it  reconciled.     This  is  one  incidental 
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Christ,  reconciling  the  "vvorld 
unto  himself,  not  imputing  their 
trespasses  unto  them  ;  and  hath 
committed  unto  us  the  word  of 
reconciliation. 

proof  that  God  designed  that  the  plan 
of  salvation  should  be  adapted  to  all 
men.'"'  —  Barries.  Nothing  need  be 
added  to  this  note,  except  that  the  pur- 
pose of  God  is  sure  of  accomplishment. 
In  his  sight,  it  is  already  accomplished. 
See  note  on  ver.  14.  Having  done  so 
much  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  whole 
world,  the  result  is  sure.  Kom.  viii. 
31,  32.  IT  Not  imputing  their  tres- 
pa.-;ses  unto  them,  &c.  "  And  the  proof  of 
this  reconciliation  is,  first,  that  he  now 
forbears  to  charge  the  reconciled  world 
with  their  olfences;  secondly,  that  he 
placed  upon  me  the  responsibility  of 
teaching  the  reconciliation.  —  For  the 
sense  of  the  passage,  compare  Rom.  iii. 
25;  and  for  the  words,  Rom.  iv.  8; 
Col.  ii.  IZ."  —  Stanley.  "  The  act  of 
forgiving  sin  is  conceived  in  the  *  not 
reckoning  their  trespasses,'  as  abiding, 
extending  thi-ough  the  entire  history  of 
humanity.  It  is  however  hardly  neces- 
sary to  state  that  with  this  negative 
side  the  positive  one  of  imparting 
righteousness  must  be  considered  as 
connected.  For  that  man  only  can 
truly  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin 
in  whom  the  new  birth  has  taken  place." 
—  Olshausen.  Remission  of  just  pun- 
ishment is  not  taught  here;  all  must 
receive  a  recompense  according  to  their 
deserts,  whether  good  or  bad,  ver.  10; 
and  such  is  the  uniform  description  of 
divine  justice.  But  when  God  has  rec- 
onciled the  world  to  himself,  he  will 
not  charge  men  with  their  former  ali- 
enation; when  he  has  forgiven  and 
taken  away  their  sins,  he  will  not  make 
them  a  subject  of  further  accusation; 
but,  in  the  strong  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, "  their  sins  and  iniquities  will  I 
remember  no  more,"  saith  the  Lord, 
Eeb.  X.  17 ;  they  shall  be  as  if  they  had 
never  existed.  IT  And  hath  committed 
unto  us  the  ivord  of  reconciliation.  Hath 
communicated  to  me  the  gospel  of  his 
grace,  containing  an  assurance  of  rec- 
onciliation. The  difference  between 
this  and  a  similar  phrase  in  ver.  18^  is 


20  N'ow  then  we  are  ambas- 
sadors for  Christ,  as  though  God 
did  beseech  you  by  us  :  we  pray 
you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  rec- 
onciled to  God. 

that  there  the  oflace  of  an  apostle  is  in- 
dicated, and  here,  the  message  which 
he  was  commissioned  to  deliver. 

20.  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for 
Christ.  "  Therefore  I  am  an  ambas- 
sador for  Christ."  —  Conybeare.  He 
claims  to  be  not  only  an  apostle,  scut 
to  deliver  a  certain  message,  or  to  per- 
form a  certain  duty,  but  an  ambas- 
sador, representing  his  principal,  and 
fully  authorized  to  speak  in  his  name. 
''  He  now  turns  to  the  directly  prac- 
tical object  which  had  been  brooding 
in  his  mind  since  the  17  th  verse,  this 
conversion,  the  second  conversion,  of 
the  Corinthians  themselves,  from  the 
sin,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  inter- 
rupted their  reunion  with  God.  For 
them  his  mission  became  especially 
significant;  and  he  now  proceeds  to 
unfold  it.  The  task,  ver.  18,  and  the 
word,  ver.  19,  which  he  had  received 
from  God,  found  its  natural  fulfilment 
in  this  field.  He  had  spoken  before 
of  Christ's  love  urging  him  forward  in 
their  behalf;  he  now  comes  before 
them  as  the  representative  of  Christ." 
—  Stanley.  IT  As  thoujh  God  did  he- 
seech  you  by  us.  Here  again  God  is 
represented  as  the  ''ultimate  Author" 
of  the  blessings  revealed  in  the  gospel, 
as  the  being  who  invites  his  children, 
through  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
to  be  reconciled  to  himself.  "  The 
gospel  message  is  God  speaking  to  men 
through  the  ministry,  and  entreating 
them  to  be  reconciled."  —  Barnes. 
IT  We  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead, 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  divinely  author- 
ized messenger  of  God's  grace.  His 
apostles  were  empowered  by  him,  and 
commanded,  to  "teach  all  nations," 
and  to  "  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature."  Matt,  xxviii.  19;  Mark 
xvi.  15;  Acts  xxvi.  16-18.  This  they 
were  to  do,  as  his  disciples,  and  in  his 
name.  When  Paul,  therefore,  ex- 
horted the  Corinthians,  it  was  as 
though  God  addressed  them  through 
him,  instead  or  in  the  place  of  Jesus, 
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21  For  he  hath  made  him  to  he 
sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin; 
that  we  mi2:ht  be  made  the  right- 
eousness oi"  God  in  him. 


who  had  ascended  into  heaven.  IT  Be 
ye  reconciled  to  God.  See  note  on  Rom. 
V.  10.  Dismiss  from  your  minds  those 
false  ideas  of  his  character,  which  have 
heretofore  repelled  you  from  him. 
Extirpate  from  your  hearts  all  opposi- 
tion to  his  divine  will.  Reform  in 
your  conduct  all  which  is  inconsistent 
with  his  holy  law.  Approach  him 
with  filial  reverence,  love  him  with 
the  whole  heart,  obey  his  command- 
ments, meet  his  will  in  all  things  with 
cheerful  submission,  and  cherish  al- 
ways a  confident  trust  that  he  will 
bless  you  more  richly  and  abundantly 
than  you  can  ask  or  think.  Thus 
loving  and  trusting  him,  being  guided 
by  his  spirit  and  conforming  to  his 
will,  you  will  be  changed  more  and 
more  into  the  divine  image,  and  will 
become,  so  far  as  finite  beings  may 
resemble  the  infinite,  "  perfect,  even 
as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect."     Matt.  v.  48. 

21.  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin 
for  us.  This  language,  spoken  con- 
cerning our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is 
highly  figurative.  "  What  is  the  ex- 
act idea  which  the  apostle  intended  to 
convey?  I  answer,  it  cannot  be,  (1) 
That  ho  was  literally  sin  in  the  ab- 
stract, or  sin  as  such.  No  one  can 
pretend  this.  The  expression  must  be, 
therefore,  in  some  sense,  figurative. 
Nor  (2)  can  it  mean  that  he  was  a 
sinner,  for  it  is  said  in  immediate  con- 
nection, that  he  '  knew  no  sin,'  and  it 
is  everywhere  said  that  ho  was  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled.  Nor  (3)  can  it 
mean  that  he  was,  in  any  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  guilty,  for  no  one  is  truly 
guilty  who  is  not  personally  a  trans- 
gressor of  the  law."  —  Barnes.  To 
which  I  add  (4)  that  it  cannot  mean 
that  God  regarded  and  treated  him  as 
a  sinner,  as  some  suppose,  because  God 
is  both  wise  and  just;  he  knows  the 
true  character;  and  while  he  gracious- 
ly bestows  favors  on  the  guilty,  which 
they  do  not  merit,  he  never  punishes 
the  iimoceut^  nor  treats  them  as  if 
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loith  him,  beseeeh  you  also 


they  were  guilty.  I  suppose  that,  in 
dilFerent  phraseology,  indeed,  and  un- 
der a  somewhat  diiferent  figure,  the 
apostle  here  conveys  substantially  the 
same  idea  which  is  expressed  in  Rom. 
V.  G-10.  See  the  notes.  In  rescuing 
men  from  sinfulness,  or  saving  hia 
people  from  their  sins,  our  Lord  sub- 
mitted to  severe  and  painful  labors, 
and  closed  his  ministry  by  enduring 
death  on  the  cross;  that  being  the 
strongest  possible  manifestation  of  his 
love.  John  xv.  13.  The  metaphor  is 
probably  drawn  from  the  sin-oiierings 
prescribed  by  the  ritual  law.  But  to 
suppose  that  God  actually  offered  hia 
own  Son  as  a  sacrifice  to  himself,  or 
that,  in  any  proper  sense,  he  inflicted 
on  him  the  punishment  due  to  the 
guilty,  is  abhorrent  to  all  just  concep- 
tions of  the  divine  character.  IT  Who 
knew  no  sin.  Who  was  pure,  sinless, 
holy.  Seb  Heb.  vii.  2G;  1  Pet.  ii.  22. 
IT  That  we  mijht  be  made  the  rijhteous' 
ness  of  God  in  him.  This  is  a  Hebra- 
ism, meaning  the  same  as  divinely 
rijhteous.  That  divine  grace,  mani- 
fested in  the  character,  sutferings,  and 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  may  turn  men 
from  sinfulness  and  make  them  right- 
eous. He  was  the  chosen  medium 
through  whom  God  was  reconciling 
the  world  to  himself,  ver.  18,  19.  Thia 
appeal  to  the  crowning  evidence  of  hia 
love  is  designed  to  enforce  the  exhorta- 
tion in  ver.  20.  Thus  does  the  grace 
of  God  accomplish  what  men  in  all 
ages  have  vainly  attempted;  it  makes 
us  divinely  righteous.  See  note  on 
Rom.  i.  17. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

This  chapter  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  preceding.  The  apostle  urges 
his  brethren  to  become  reconciled,  as 
in  ch.  V.  20,  by  the  consideration  of 
his  own  exertions  to  make  them  sen- 
sible of  the  grace  of  God,  ver.  1-10; 
ho  asks  their  sympathy,  ver.  11-13; 
and  exhorts  them  to  live  in  conformity 
with   the  spirit    of   the  gospel,   ver. 
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that  ye  receive  not  the  grace  of 
God  ill  vain. 

2  (For  he  saith,  I  have  heard 
thee  in  a  time  accepted,  and  in 


14-18.  "  He  urges,  for  some  reason 
unknown  to  us,  with  still  more  veho 
mence,  the  appeal  he  had  made  in  ch. 
V.  20;  and  now,  as  ch.  iv.  7,  the  men- 
tion of  his  great  mission  recalls  again 
to  his  mind  the  sufferings  and  troubles 
which  he  had  undergone;  and  in  the 
climax  of  triumph  which  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  victory  suggests,  he  closes 
this  long  digression."  —  Stanley. 

1.  \Ve  then,  as  wirlcers  torjcther  with 
him.  Some  suppose  the  meaning  to  be 
that  the  apostles  were  "laborers  to- 
gether with  God,"  in  this  great  work; 
in  which  case  the  interpretation  should 
be  as  exhibited  in  the  note  on  1  Cor. 
iii.  9.  But  as  the  apostle,  under  the 
plural  form  of  speech,  probably  con- 
tinues here  to  speak  particularly  of  his 
personal  desire  for  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  Corinthians,  and  his  zeal- 
ous and  ai'duous  labors  for  its  accom- 
plishment, a  different  interpretation 
seems  preferable.  "■  Moreover,  as 
working  together  with  him,  I  exhort 
you,"  &c.  —  Conybeare.  Christ  had 
labored  to  commend  "the  grace  of 
God  "  to  men.  Paul  was  now  engaged 
in  the  same  work,  in  a  more  humble 
capacity,  indeed,  yet  in  a  very  honor- 
able one,  being  an  accredited  "  ambas- 
sador for  Christ,"  and  having  author- 
il^y  to  speak  God's  truth  in  "Christ's 
stead."  Chapter  v.  20.  He  might, 
without  impropriety,  claim  to  be  work- 
ing together  with  Christ  in  "  the  min- 
istry of  reconciliation."  Cb.  v.  18. 
Macknijht  has  an  interpretation  prob- 
ably peculiar  to  himself,  which  is  suf- 
ficiently indicated  in  his  paraphrase:  — 
"  Now,  fellow-laborers  in  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation  at  Corinth,  I,  as 
Christ's  ambassador,  also  beseech  you 
not  to  receive  that  honorable  ministry 
in  vain."  The  general  cun-ent  of  the 
discourse,  however,  seems  not  to  justify 
such  an  application  of  the  text.  IT  That 
ye  receive  not  the  grace  of  God  in  vcdn. 
"This  we  do,  (1)  When  we  do  not 
obtain  the  end  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed, namely,  '  to  teach  us,  denying 
26* 


the  day  of  salvation  have  I  suc- 
conred  thee  :  behold,  now  is  the 
accepted  time ;  behold,  now  is 
the  day  of  salvation.) 


ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  to  live 
righteously,  sober,  and  godly,  in  this 
present  world.'  (2)  When  we  receive 
no  benefit  by  the  grace  received,  and 
it  conveys  no  pardon  or  salvation  to  us; 
so,  upon  supposition  that  there  will  be 
no  resuri'ection,  'your  faith  is  vain,' 
1  Cor.  XV.  17;  and  if  j^ou  retain  it 
not,  '  ye  have  believed  in  vain,'  1  Cor. 
XV.  2.  So  to  '  labor  in  vain,  and  run 
in  vain,'  Gal.  ii.  2;  and  Gal.  iv.  11,  is 
to  do  these  things  without  profit  to 
them  for  whose  sakes  they  are  done; 
and  those  are  called  '  vain  questions,' 
and  '  vain  words,'  Tit.  iii.  9,  and  iMatt. 
xii.  36,  which  are  unprofitable."  — 
Whitby.  The  grace  of  God,  mani- 
fested in  the  gospel,  is  unprofitable  to 
"a  hearer  of  the  word  and  not  a 
doer,"  Jas.  i.  23,  for  he  straightway 
forgetteth  his  need  of  that  grace,  and 
doth  not  lay  hold  on  it  by  a  spirit  of 
faith.  But,  though  it  be  thus  unprof- 
itable to  the  heedless  and  unbelieving, 
and  such  enter  not  into  life,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  shall  always  be 
inoperative  in  their  hearts.  See  note 
on  John  iii.  36.  So  in  1  Cor.  vi.  9-11, 
the  apostle  speaks  of  those  who  were 
temporarily  so  destitute  of  the  purify- 
ing effects  of  grace,  that  they  could  not 
"  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,"  but 
who  were  afterwards  "washed,  sancti- 
fied, and  justified,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  spirit  of  our 
God." 

2.  For  he  saith.  God  saith,  by  his 
prophet.  The  passage  quoted  is  Isa. 
xlix.  8.  The  words  are  addressed  by 
God  to  Messiah,  assuring  him  that  his 
request  is  heard  and  shall  be  granted. 
The  substance  of  the  request  is  sup- 
posed be  identical  with  that  in  Ps.  ii. 
8:  "Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee 
the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy 
possession."  Both  are  prophetic  of  the 
universal  character  of  the  gospel,  and 
of  that  divine  grace  which  extends  sal- 
vation to  Gentiles  as  well  as  to  Jews. 
^  In  a  time  accepted.   In  an  acceptable 
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3  Giving  no  offence  in  any 
thing,  that  the  ministry  be  not 
Warned : 


time.  "  It  is  a  time  which  he  had 
fixed  as  the  appropriate  period  for  ex- 
tending the  knowledge  of  his  truth  and 
bis  salvation."  —  Barnes.  IT  In  the 
day  of  salvation.  In  the  time  when 
salvation  is  to  be  proclaimed  to  the 
Gentiles.  ^  Have  I  succored  thee.  I 
have  granted  thee  all  needed  assist- 
ance. When  God  sent  his  Son  into  the 
world  as  the  messenger  of  grace  and 
salvation,  he  clothed  him  with  the 
authority  and  power  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  allotted  task; 
and  through  his  whole  ministry  upheld 
and  sustained  him  by  the  energy  of  the 
spirit.  Such  aid  our  Lord  constantly 
acknowledged.  IT  Behold,  now  is  the 
accepted  time,  &c.  The  apostle  makes 
this  application  of  the  language  pre- 
viously quoted.  "  And  mind,  now  is  an 
acceptable  time,  now  is  the  day  of  sal- 
vation; the  time  is  now  come  when 
God  will  fulfil  his  promise  respecting 
the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  through 
Christ;  and  that  salvation  is  now  of- 
fered by  those  whoso  divine  mission  is 
confirmed  by  signs,  and  wonders,  and 
mighty  deeds;  and  is  regarded  as  the 
accepted  time,  or  day  of  salvation,  to 
all  who  seek  an  interest  in  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom." —  Bloomfield.  This 
verse  and  the  preceding  have  been 
paraphrased  thus:  "As  his  ministers 
also,  we  entreat  you  not  to  receive  the 
grace  of  God  in  vain;  but  to  remember 
the  words  of  the  prophet,  in  which  God 
promises  a  day  of  salvation  to  the  Gen- 
tiles; which  day  of  salvation,  be  as- 
sured, is  now  fully  come."  —  Gilpin. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  this  verso  is 
designed  to  enforce  the  exhortation  in 
ver.  1,  on  the  ground  that  the  "set 
time "  had  now  arrived,  when  the 
Gentiles  should  receive  grace  and  sal- 
vation. However  true  it  may  be  that 
there  is  an  accepted  time  and  a  day  of 
salvation  for  each  individual,  the  text 
has  special  reference  to  the  calling  of 
the  Gentiles. 

3.  This  verse  should  be  construed 
with  ver.  1;  the  intermediate  verse 
being  parenthetical.     The  apostle  en- 


4  But  in  all  things  approving 
ourselves  as  the  ministers  of 
God,  in  much  patience,  in  afflic- 

larges  on  his  eCForts  to  discharge  his 
duty  faithfully,  and  not  to  weaken  the 
force  of  his  exhortation  by  any  mis- 
conduct whatever.  IT  Giving  no  offence 
in  any  thing,  <fec.  "  Meanwhile,  I  take 
heed  to  give  no  cause  of  stumbling, 
lest  blame  should  be  cast  on  the  minis- 
tration wherein  I  serve."  —  Cony  bear  e. 
"  Giving  no  occasion  for  despising  and 
rejecting  the  gospel." — Robinson.  The 
Avord  here  rendered  offence  does  not 
elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testament; 
but  it  is  similar  to  that  which  is  trans- 
lated stumbling-block  in  Rom.  xiv.  13. 
IT  That  the  ministry  be  not  blamed.  The 
word  ministry  is  sometimes  loosely  used 
for  mitiisters,  or  for  the  clergy  general- 
ly. Such  is  not  its  meaning  here. 
Ministration  would  more  definitely  ex- 
press the  idea. 

4.  But  in  all  things.  Both  in  word 
and  deed;  both  in  public  ministrations 
and  in  ordinary  conduct.  IT  Approving 
ourselves  as  the  ministers  of  God. 
"Evincing  ourselves  really  to  Ae  per- 
sons entrusted  with  a  divine  legation. 
The  general  import  of  this  and  the 
verses  following  is,  We  approve  our- 
selves as  God's  ministers,  both  by  a 
patient  endurance  of  the  various  tribu- 
lations, ver.  4,  5,  to  which  the  exercise 
of  our  oflBce  exposes  us,  and  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  various  virtues,  ver. 
6,  7,  suitable  to  our  sacred  character." 
—  Bloomfield.  As  a  minister  of  God 
specially  commissioned  for  this  work, 
ch.  V.  18,  19,  Paul  exhorted  men  to 
be  reconciled  to  God,  and  endeavored 
so  to  conduct  in  all  respects,  that  his 
exhortations  might  produce  their 
proper  effect,  and  that  their  force 
should  not  be  diminished  by  any  well- 
founded  suspicions  of  bis  honesty,  or 
integrity,  or  faithfulness.  IT  In  much 
patience.  In  the  patient  endurance  of 
trials,  some  of  which  ho  proceeds  to 
mention.  Not  only  did  he  patiently 
endure  tribulation,  but  he  even  re- 
joiced in  it,  as  a  profitable  discipline. 
Rom.  V.  3,  4.  ^  In  afflictions,  in  ne- 
cessities, in  distresses.  "In  or  by  much 
endurance,  in  triplets  of  evils,  each,  as 
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tions,  in  necessities,  in  distress- 
es, 

5    In     stripes,  in   imprison- 

it  were,  growing  out  of  the  last  word 
of  the  other.  The  first  describes  his 
hardships  generally;  in  crushing  afflic- 
tions, in  pressure  of  difficulties,  in  nar- 
row straits.  The  prevailing  idea 
through  all  these  words  is  that  of  pres- 
sure and  confinement,  each  stage  nar- 
rower than  the  one  before,  so  that  no 
room  is  left  for  movement  or  es- 
cape." —  Stanley.  In  what  follows, 
the  apostle  specifies  the  particular 
trials  which  had  beset  him,  had  driven 
him  to  such  straits,  and  had  severely 
taxed  his  patience. 

5.  In  stripes.  He  had  been  repeat- 
edly scourged;  "five  times,"  he  says, 
and  "  thrice  beaten  with  rods;"  ch.  xi. 
24,  25.  See  Acts  xvi.  23;  xxi.  32. 
IT  In  imprisonments.  Only  one  impris- 
onment, previously  to  the  date  of  this 
Epistle,  is  distinctly  recorded.  Acts 
xvi.  23-30;  yet  he  declares  that  he 
had  been  in  prison  frequently,  ch.  xi. 
23 ;  and  the  facts  were  probably  well 
known  at  Corinth.  IT  In  tumults.  The 
Greek  word  properly  denotes  "  insta- 
bility; hence  disorder,  commotion,  tu- 
mult."—  Robinson.  It  occurs  in  Luke 
xxi.  9;  1  Cor.  xiv.  33;  2  Cor.  xii.  20; 
Jas.  iii.  16.  Most  commentators  sup- 
pose the  apostle  to  refer  to  the  commo- 
tions and  tumults  excited  by  his  adver- 
saries among  the  populace,  in  which 
he  was  sometimes  beaten  and  bruised, 
and  his  life  in  imminent  peril;  such, 
for  example,  as  those  recorded  in  Acts 
xiii.  50;  xiv.  19;  xviii.  12;  xxi.  30. 
This  is  the  most  natural  interpretation, 
and  harmonizes  best  with  what  pre- 
cedes. Some,  however,  suppose  he 
refers  to  his  "  unsettled  and  wandering 
kind  of  life,"  occasioned  by  the  perse- 
cutions which  followed  him  from  city 
to  city.  IT  In  labors.  The  apostle  is 
supposed  here  to  refer,  not  only  to  his 
arduous  labors  in  the  proper  work  of 
preaching  the  gospel,  his  incessant  ex- 
ertions to  promulgate  the  glad  tidings 
which  had  been  committed  to  him,  ch. 
V.  19,  but  also  to  his  manual  labor  by 
which  he  supplied  his  temporal  wants, 
Jest,  by  claiming  and  receiving  support 


ments,  in  tumults,  in  labours, 
in  watchings,  in  fastings  ; 
6  By  pureness,  by  knowledge. 


from  others,  he  "  should  hinder  the 
gospel  of  Christ."  1  Cor.  ix.  12.  See 
Acts  xviii.  3;  xx.  34;  1  Cor.  iv.  12. 
IT  In  watchings.  In  sleeplessness.  This 
"  seems  to  refer  to  the  aoridgment  of 
his  rest  by  night,  to  make  up  for  the 
time  expended  by  day  on  his  ministe- 
rial labors."  —  Bloomficld.  The  day 
was  devoted  to  preaching  the  gospel; 
a  part  of  the  night,  to  providing  for 
his  temporal  wants.  He  may  include 
also  the  wakefulness  occasioned  by  his 
anxious  care  for  the  welfare  of  the 
churches  which  he  had  planted.  Ch. 
xi.  28.  IT  Infastinys.  Keligious  fasts 
were  observed  by  the  apostles  and 
primitive  Christians,  Acts  xiii.  2,  3 ; 
xiv.  23;  2  Cor.  xi.  27;  and  these 
were  not  neglected  by  Paul.  Besides, 
he  sometimes  fasted  involuntarily, 
being  destitute  of  suitable  food,  on  his 
journeys  from  place  to  place.  1  Cor. 
iv.  11.  In  all  these  trials  and  afflic- 
tions, he  possessed  his  soul  in  patience, 
Luke  xxi.  19;  he  bore  his  burdens  un- 
complainingly, and  was  willing  to  sac- 
rifice even  his  life  on  behalf  of ' '  the  gos- 
pel of  the  grace  of  God."  Acts  xx,  24. 
6.  By  pureness.  By  purity  of  life 
and  conduct.  He  endeavored  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  evil.  1  Thess. 
V.  22.  He  would  not  destroy  or 
counteract  the  effect  of  his  preaching, 
by  any  misconduct.  In  this  verse,  he 
commences  speaking  of  other  methods, 
besides  the  patient  endurance  of  afflic- 
tions, by  which  he  had  endeavored  to 
commend  the  gospel  to  others,  and  to 
approve  himself  as  a  faithful  minister 
of  "  the  word  of  reconciliation."  "  The 
substance  of  what  he  here  says  is,  that 
it  had  not  only  been  done  by  sufferings 
and  trials,  but  by  a  holy  life,  and  by 
entire  consecration  to  the  great  cause 
to  which  he  had  devoted  himself."  — 
Barnes.  IT  By  knowledge.  This  word 
is  variously  interpreted.  Some  suppose 
the  apostle  to  mean  that  he  communi- 
cated true  knowledge  to  his  hearers,  in 
opposition  to  Jewish  traditions  and 
Gentile  philosophy.  But,  as  he  speaks 
throughout  of  what  he  personally  en- 
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by  lono:suffenng,  by  kindness, 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  love  un- 
feigned, 

7    By   the    -word    of    truth, 

dured,  or  possessed,  or  practised,  rather 
than  of  what  he  imparted  to  others, 
their  opinion  seems  more  correct  who 
suppose  him  to  refer  to  his  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  which  he 
preached.  "  Knowledge  or  intuition 
of  divine  truth,  as  in  1  Cor.  xii.  8."  — 
Stanley.  However  unprofitable  and 
even  hurtful  he  may  have  considered 
the  vain  speculations  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers, he  highly  valued  the  wis- 
dom of  God.  1  Cor.  ii.  1-7.  Ignorance 
of  divine  truth  was  never  recommended 
by  him  as  a  qualification  for  the  minis- 
try. On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  facts 
on  which  he  most  confidently  relied  as 
proof  that  he  was  divinely  called  to 
the  apostleship  was,  that  "God  had 
ehined  in  his  heart,  to  give  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  Ch.  iv.  G. 
IT  By  lonjsufferinj.  Patient  endur- 
ance of  trials;  forbearance  under 
provocations.  IT  By  ki7id7iess.  Not 
only  to  friends  but  to  enemies.  Matt. 
V.  44,  43.  He  endeavored  to  cherish 
that  spirit  of  universal  love,  which  is 
the  substance  of  the  divine  law,  and 
which  involves  the  whole  duty  of 
man.  Matt.  xxii.  37-40;  Rom.  xiii.  8. 
While  men  are  instinctively  repelled 
by  harshness,  severity,  and  an  appear- 
ance of  hatred  or  cruelty,  in  the'pro- 
fessed  "  ministers  of  God,"  kindness, 
affection,  and  love,  will  win  a  way  to 
the  heart,  even  though  the  intellect  be 
not  convinced;  and  if  the  logic  fail  to 
affect  our  judgment,  we  lend  a  willing 
ear  to  all  who  exhibit  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  Much  more,  when  both  the 
spirit  and  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
combined,  the  most  happy  results  may 
be  anticipated.  IT  By  the  Holy  Ghost. 
"  Paul  here  evidently  refers  not  to  the 
miraculous  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  he  is  referring  to  the  spirit  which 
he  and  his  fellow-ministers  manifested, 
and  means  here,  doubtless,  that  they 
evinced  such  feelings  as  the  Holy 
Spirit  produced  in  the  children  of  God." 
— Barnes.  IT  By  love  unfeigned.  Sincere 


by  the  power  of  God,  by 
the  armour  of  righteousness  ou 
the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left, 


love.  The  same  word  is  translated 
without  dissimulation,  Rom.  xii.  9,  and 
without  hypocrisy,  Jas.  iii.  17.  Not  a 
hypocritical  pretence  of  love,  like  that 
which  characterized  the  false  teachers, 
who  had  some  self-interested  object  to 
accomplish;  but  an  honest,  sincere, 
fervent  love,  which  induced  him  to 
desire  their  welfare;  which  prompted 
him  to  labor  and  to  suffer,  that  he 
might  impart  spiritual  blessings  to 
them;  which  caused  him  to  desire 
them  as  trophies  of  divine  grace,  rather 
than  their  possessions  as  a  perquisite 
for  himself.     Ch.  xii.  14. 

7.  By  the  word  of  truth.  "  The 
word  of  simple,  unadulterated  truth, 
as  in  ch.  ii.  17;  iv.  2."  —  Stanley. 
The  truth,  as  revealed  through  Jesus 
Christ,  without  admixture  of  Jewish 
traditions  or  heathen  philosophy;  the 
truth  which  Jesus  came  to  testify. 
Johnxviii.  37.  1  Cor.  ii.  1.  IT  By  the 
power  of  God.  Some  understand  this 
exclusively  of  the  miraculous  power 
which  God  granted  to  the  apostles, 
and  to  Paul  quite  as  abundantly  as  to 
any  other.  But  it  seems  rather  to 
indicate  the  divine  power  generally, 
by  which  the  truth  was  made  effectual 
to  the  conversion  of  men,  not  excluding 
miraculous  gifts,  but  including  more 
than  these.  See  note  on  Rom.  xv.  19. 
IT  By  the  armor  of  righteousness,  &c. 
By  the  complete  armor  of  righteous- 
ness. The  metaphor  is  military,  and 
is  largely  amplified  in  Eph.  vi.  14-17. 
The  idea  is,  that  a  conscientious  ad- 
herence to  duty,  with  a  firm  reliance 
on  God,  love  to  God  and  obedience  to 
his  commandments,  love  to  mankind, 
exemplified  by  steady  and  earnest 
efforts  to  promote  their  welfare,  in 
short,  holiness  of  heart  and  conduct, 
both  afforded  a  complete  defence 
against  all  opposition,  and  approved 
Paul  and  his  associates  as  "  the  min- 
isters of  God."  "  The  armor  with 
which  they  met  their  foes,  and  which 
constituted  their  entire  panoply,  was 
a  holy  life.     With  that  they  met  all 
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8  By  honour  and  dishon- 
our, by  e^il  rejDort  and  good 
report:  as  deceivers,  and  yet 
true ; 

the  assaults  of  their  enemies;  with 
that,  all  slander  and  persecution.  That 
was  their  defence,  and  by  that  they 
hoped  and  expected  to  achieve  their 
conquests."  —  Barnes. 

8.  By  honor  and  dishonor.  "  Through 
honor  and  through  infamy."  —  Cony- 
beare.  "Through  honor  and  dishonor. 
Honor  and  dishonor  are  that  respect 
and  disgrace  which  are  occasioned  to 
men  by  particular  actions.  But  bad 
and  good  fame  arise  from  men's  gen- 
eral conduct.  The  apostle  showed  a 
remarkable  example  of  proper  behav- 
ior under  honor  at  Lystra,  when  the 
priest  of  Jupiter  was  going  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  him  as  a  god;  and  after- 
wards under  dishonor,  when  the  Lys- 
trians,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews, 
stoned  him  as  a  magician,  and  left  him 
for  dead  on  the  street." — Macknight. 
The  same  writer  paraphrases  the  whole 
verse  thus  :  —  "  Through  a  proper  be- 
havior when  we  received  honor  and  dis- 
honor ;  through  bearing  bad  fame  with- 
out being  dejected,  and  good  fame 
without  being  elated;  as  reckoned  de- 
ceivers, yet  showing  ourselves  true 
ministers  of  Christ."  IT  By  evil  report 
and  good  report.  Rather,  through  evil 
and  good  report.  Through  reproach 
and  praise.  Paul  had  abundantly  ex- 
perienced both.  His  friends  had  pro- 
claimed his  faithfulness  and  success,  in 
glowing  terms.  The  Jews  had  de- 
nounced him  as  an  apostate;  the  phil- 
osophers had  derided  him  as  a  madman 
and  a  fanatic;  and  the  Judaizing 
Christians  had  represented  him  as  an 
unauthorized  apostle,  unqualified  to 
preach,  and  unworthy  of  full  credence. 
Through  all  this  he  passed  with  an 
equable  mind,  neither  elated  by  the 
praises  of  his  friends,  nor  dejected  un- 
der the  denunciations  of  his  enemies. 
Conscious  that  he  was  aided  by  divine 
power,  he  was  humble  before  God, 
while  honored  by  man;  conscious  that 
the  same  power  was  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain him  and  to  enable  him  to  triumph 
over  all  difficulties,  he  was  confident  in 


9  As  unknown,  and  yet  well 
known ;  as  dying,  and  behold 
we  live  ;  as  chastened,  and  not 
killed ; 

God,  while  his  name  was  cast  out  as 
evil  by  men.  IT  As  deceivers.  "  De- 
ceivers, a  title,  it  is  like,  he  had  re- 
ceived from  some  of  the  opposite  fac- 
tion at  Corinth.  See  ch.  xii.  16."  — 
Locke.  "No  doubt,  this  term  had 
been  applied  to  Paul  and  the  other 
apostles,  by  their  adversaries,  the  Pa- 
gan priests  and  the  Jewish  Rabbles; 
as  it  had  formerly  been  done  by  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  to  Jesus,  Matt, 
xxvii.  63."  —  Bloomjicld.  This  impu- 
tation he  bore  with  a  Christian  spirit, 
and  thus  gave  evidence  that  he  was  a 
true  disciple  of  him,  "  who  when  he 
was  reviled,  reviled  not  again;  when 
he  suffered,  he  threatened  not;  but 
committed  himself  to  him  that  judgeth 
righteously."  1  Pet.  ii.  23.  IT  And 
yet  true.  "  We  are  not  deceivers  and 
impostors.  Though  we  are  regarded 
as  such,  yet  we  show  ourselves  to  be 
true  and  faithful  ministers  of  Christ." 
—  Barnes.  By  our  forbearance  and 
patience  under  this  very  abuse,  we 
manifest  our  devotion  to  the  truth  of 
the  gospel. 

9.  As  unknown,  and  yet  well  known. 
This  contrast  has  been  variously  inter- 
preted. "  As  unknown  by  men,  yet 
acknowledged  by  God."  —  Conybeare. 
"  As  strangers  unknown,  yet  making 
ourselves  well  known  by  our  good 
qualities."  —  Macknight.  The  same 
interpretation  is  substantially  adopted 
by  Barnes.  The  general  idea  run- 
ning through  the  several  contrasts,  in 
ver.  8-10,  however,  is  that  the  indig- 
nities and  abuse  which  he  suffered  had 
their  origin  in  the  ill-will  of  his  ad- 
versaries; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  sustained  by  divine  power,  and 
enabled  both  in  word  and  deed,  to  ap- 
prove himself  as  a  true  "minister  of 
God."  With  this  general  idea  the  fol- 
lowing interpretation  better  harmon- 
izes, and  is  probably  correct  :  "  Un- 
known, that  is,  obscure,  his  real  power 
not  recognized,  as  in  ch.  x.  10;  yet 
amongst  true  believers  recognized 
fully,  as  in  ch.  iii.  2."  —  Stanley.   Or, 
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10  As  sorrowful,  j^et  always  re- 
joicing^;   as   poor,    yet  making 


more  at  large,  thus  :  "  This  expres- 
sion means  not  mistaken,  but  unknovmj 
but  how  could  this  be  made  a  ground 
of  accusation  ?  Probably  it  refers  to 
the  assertion  of  his  enemies,  that  he 
■was  merely  an  inconsiderable  teacher 
in  the  church;  that  Peter,  John,  and 
James,  were  of  more  importance.  To 
this  Paul  replies,  by  pointing  to  his 
large  acquaintance,  that  is,  his  ex- 
tended labors,  which  had  made  him 
well  known."  —  Olshausen.  IT  As  dy- 
iny,  and,  behold,  we  live.  Constantly 
exposed  to  death,  yet  wonderfully 
preserved  alive.  The  apostle  often 
refers  to  the  imminent  hazard  of  life, 
in  similar  terms,  ch.  xi.  23 ;  1  Cor.  xv. 
31.  He  may  have  had  in  his  mind  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Jews  against  his  life, 
recorded  in  Actsxxiii.  12-15;  or  their 
attempt  to  kill  him  at  Lystra,  Acts 
xiv.  19.  IT  As  chastened  and  not  killed. 
This  chastening  is  understood  by  many 
to  mean  the  discipline  to  which  God 
subjected  Paul  and  his  associates; 
"the  chastisements  which  God  in- 
flicted; the  trials  to  which  he  sub- 
jected them." —  Barnes.  It  is  scarcely 
to  be  supposed  that  Paul  would  repre- 
sent himself  as  being  chastised  by  God 
on  account  of  his  faithful  labors  in  the 
ministry.  I  think  the  paraphrase  by 
Hammond  is  more  reasonable  :  "Per- 
mitted by  God  to  be  afflicted  and  chas- 
tened, but  not  yet  to  be  put  to  death, 
though  of  some  of  us  it  was  verily 
purposed  that  we  should.  1  Cor.  xv. 
32;  2  Cor.  i.  8."  That  is,  he  permits 
us  to  suffer  chastisement,  or  to  be  pun- 
ished, by  men,  for  what  they  regard 
as  unlawful  conduct;  yet  ho  hath  not 
hitherto  permitted  them  to  destroy  our 
lives.  Yet  oven  this  does  not,  I  think, 
fully  express  the  apostle's  meaning. 
The  idea  seems  rather  to  bo  this  :  — 
In  our  manifold  afflictions  and  perse- 
cutions, enemies  and  unbelievers  sup- 
pose we  are  suffering  the  judgments 
of  God,  as  malefactors;  yet  he  pre- 
serves our  lives,  as  might  not  be  ex- 
pected if  wo  were  as  wicked  as  we 
have  been  represented.  However  men 
may  regard  their  own  afflictions,  they 


many  rich  ;  as  having  nothing, 
and  yet  possessing  all  things. 


are  prone  to  consider  the  afflictions 
which  others  suffer,  as  punishment  for 
sin.  Thus  when  the  barbarians  saw 
the  viper  fasten  itself  on  Paul's  hand, 
"  they  said  among  themselves,  no 
doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer,  whom, 
though  he  hath  escaped  the  sea,  yet 
vengeance  suffereth  not  to  live."  Acts 
xxviii.  4.  Thus  also  the  prophet,  when 
describing  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah, 
represents  the  Jews  as  believing  that 
the  afflictions  endured  by  our  Lord  in 
his  labor  of  love  were  tokens  of  divine 
wrath  :  "  Surely  he  hath  borne  our 
griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows;  yet  we 
did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of 
God,  and  afflicted."  Isa.  liii.  4.  The 
conclusion  was  wrong  in  both  cases; 
for,  by  preserving  Paul's  life,  and  by 
raising  his  Son  from  the  dead,  God 
manifested  his  approval  and  love,  not 
disapproval  and  wrath. 

10.  As  sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoic- 
ing. "  The  reflection  in  these  words 
naturally  arises  out  of  the  preceding. 
Under  these  afflictions  and  corrections, 
we  seem  to  be  suffering  grief,  and  are 
thought  the  most  unhappy  of  men; 
yet,  in  fact,  we  are  rejoicing  in  the 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  and  in 
the  consolations  of  divine  grace."  — 
Bloomjield.  Doubtless,  the  apostle  was 
grieved  at  the  opposition  he  encoun- 
tered. His  Master  and  ours,  when  he 
was  met  by  the  bigoted  enmity  of  the 
Jews,  was  "  grieved  for  the  hardness 
of  their  hearts,"  Mark  iii.  5,  and  wept 
over  their  devoted  city.  Luke  xix.  41. 
But,  in  this  place,  I  think,  the  apostle 
speaks  not  of  his  actual  sorrows,  but 
of  those  which  he  was  supposed  to 
suffer.  IT  As  poor,  yet  making  many 
rich.  Paul  was  actually  destitute  of 
worldly  goods,  yet  he  made  others  rich 
by  abundantly  communicating  spiritual 
blessings.  He  is  generally  understood 
to  refer  here  to  this  state  of  things. 
But  it  better  comports  with  the  style 
of  the  preceding  contrasts,  to  under- 
stand him  to  mean,  we  are  despised 
as  poor,  yet  we  make  others  rich. 
IT  As  having  nothing,  yet  possessing  all 
things.     The  apostle  may  refer  to  his 
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11 0  ye  Corinthians, our  mouth 
is  open  unto  you,  our  heart  is 
enlarged. 

12  Ye  are  not  straitened  in  us. 


actual  poverty ;  yet  more  probably  the 
reference  is  to  what  others  thought 
and  said  of  him  in  derision.  We  seem 
and  are  represented  to  be  entirely  des- 
titute of  all  which  can  make  life  de- 
sirable ;  yet  we  truly  possess  all  things, 
"  in  contentedness  of  mind,  Phil,  iv. 
18;  in  the  favor  of  that  God  who  giv- 
eth  all  things  richly  to  enjoy,  1  Tim. 
vi.  17;  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  all  in 
all.  Col.  iii.  11,  and  in  whom  we  are 
blessed  with  all  spiritual  blessings, 
Eph.  i.  3;  and  in  the  promise  to  in- 
herit all  things."  —  Whitby.  The  true 
Christian,  whatever  his  condition  in 
respect  to  earthly  goods,  feels  confident 
of  an  abundant  provision  for  all  his 
spiritual  wants.     Rom.  viii.  32. 

11.  O  ye  Corinthians,  our  mouth  is 
open  unto  you.  I  speak  freely  and 
fully,  without  concealment  and  with- 
out reservation.  IT  Our  heart  is  en- 
larged. My  affection  for  you  is  fer- 
vent, and  all-embracing.  Because  I 
love  you  so  ardently,  I  have  spoken 
thus  freely  and  plainly.  "  In  the 
previous  verses,  the  long  train  of  di- 
gressions which  had  broken  in  upon 
the  apostle's  argument  in  ch.  ii.  16, 
had  been  gradually  drawing  to  a  con- 
clusion. The  thought  of  the  recon- 
ciliation with  God,  to  which  they  were 
invited,  ch.  v.  19-21,  awakens  the 
thought  of  their  reconciliation  with 
him;  and  the  impassioned  description 
of  his  own  sufferings,  ver.  4-10,  nat- 
urally prepares  the  way  for  throwing 
himself  upon  their  sympathy.  Here, 
accordingly,  the  long-suppressed  feel- 
ing finds  its  vent.  —  With  the  loosing 
of  his  tongue,  his  heart  opens  also; 
that  heart  which  was,  as  Chrysostom 
calls  it,  the  heart  of  the  world,  opens 
to  receive  in  its  large  capacities  his 
thousand  friends;  whatever  narrow- 
ness of  affection,  whatever  check  to  the 
yearnings  of  soul  between  them  might 
exist,  was  not  on  his  part,  but  on 
theirs.  The  only  reward  which  he 
claimed  for  his  paternal  tenderness  was 


but  ye  are   straitened  in  your 
own  bowels. 

13  ISTow    for    a    recompense 
in  the  same,    (I   speak  as  un- 


a  greater  openness  from  them,  his  spir- 
itual children."  —  Stanley. 

12.  Ye  are  not  straitened  in  us,  <S:c. 
"  There  is  no  narrowness  in  my  love, 
but  the  narrowness  is  in  your  own."  — 
Conybeare.  Yo  are  not  straitened  for 
room  in  my  heart;  its  affection  is 
broad  enough  to  embrace  all.  There 
is  no  obstacle  on  my  part  to  a  perfect 
sympathy  between  us.  IT  But  ye  are 
straitened  in  your  oivn  bowels.  In  your 
own  affections.  The  Greek  word  liter- 
ally signifies  bowels,  or  intestines,  but 
it  is  figuratively  used  for  "  the  inward 
parts,  as  in  English  the  breast,  the 
heart."  It  is  here  "  put  for  the  heart, 
soul,  mind,  the  inner  man."  —  Robin- 
son. Thus  wo  read  of  the  yearning  of 
the  bowels,  Gen.  xliii.  30;  bowels 
of  mercies.  Col.  iii.  12;  and  bowels  of 
compassion,  1  John  iii.  17.  The  same 
figui-e  of  speech  is  occasionally  used, 
even  at  the  present  day;  and  it  was 
not  unusual  at  the  date  of  this  epistle. 
The  idea  is,  that  their  affections  were 
not  sufficiently  broad  and  extensive; 
that  they  were  confined  by  narrow 
bounds.  *'  He  had  not  received  from 
them  the  demonstrations  of  attachment 
which  he  had  a  right  to  expect,  and 
which  was  a  fair  and  proportionate  re- 
turn for  the  love  bestowed  on  them. 
Probably  he  refers  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  formed  parties;  had  admitted 
false  teachers;  and  had  not  received 
his  instructions  as  implicitly  and 
kindly  as  they  ought  to  have  done."  — 
Barnes. 

13.  Now  for  a  recompense,  <fcc.  As 
a  suitable  return  for  my  love;  as  a 
proper  acknowledgment  of  the  services 
which  have  manifested  my  love  to  you. 
IT  I  speak  as  unto  my  children.  By  this 
affectionate  appellation,  he  reminds 
them  that  he  was  instrumental  in  their 
conversion;  that  he  was,  in  a  certain 
sense,  their  spiritual  father.  See  note 
on  1  Cor.  iv.  15.  IT  Be  ye  also  en- 
larged. "  Let  your  hearts  be  opened 
in    like    manner."  —  Conybeare.       Be 
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to  my  children,)  be  ye  also  en- 
larged. 

14  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked 

convinced  of  the  sincerity  and  fervency 
of  my  love,  and  let  your  love  flow 
forth  abundantly  to  mo  in  like  manner. 
See  note  on  ver.  11.  He  asked  not 
silver  nor  gold  at  their  hands.  All  he 
required  was,  that  they  should  appre- 
ciate the  abundant  manifestations  of 
his  love,  and  fervently  love  him  in  re- 
turn 

14.  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  to- 
gether with  unbelievers.  The  connec- 
tion between  this  verse  and  the  pi-e- 
ceding  is  obscure.  Some  suppose  it  to 
be  this:  "  Make  me  this  return  for  my 
love.  Love  me  also,  and  as  a  proof  of 
your  affection,  be  not  improperly  united 
with  unbelievers."  —  Barnes.  Othei's, 
thus:  "  From  parental  love,  I  give  you 
the  following  advice,"  <tc. — Maclc- 
ni'jkt.  Or  thus:  "  By  this  pathetic 
appeal  to  their  hearts,  the  apostle 
endeavors  to  draw  their  attention  to 
some  serious  admonitions  which  he  had 
to  address  to  them."  —  Bloomjield.  But 
others,  and  certainly  with  some  show 
of  reason,  regard  the  exhortation  which 
commences  here,  as  one  of  those  di- 
gressions in  which  Paul  often  indulged, 
or  as  independent  of  the  context. 
"  We  now  arrive  at  a  remarkable  dis- 
location of  the  argument.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  passionate  appeal  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  was  begun  in  ver. 
11-13,  is  continued  without  even  an 
appearance  of  an  interruption,  in  ch. 
vii.  2,  where  the  words  make  room  for 
us  (receive  us)  are  evidently  the  pro- 
longation of  the  metaphor  expressed  in 
ver.  12,  13.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
intervening  passage,  ver.  14  —  vii.  1, 
while  it  coheres  perfectly  with  itself, 
has  not  the  slightest  connection  with 
the  immediate  context  either  before  or 
after.  It  relates,  not  to  the  apostle's 
dealings  with  the  Corinthian  church, 
or  his  opponents,  but  entirely  to  their 
connection  with  the  heathen  world, 
and,  as  would  appear  from  the  phrases 
used  in  ver.  IG  —  vii.  1,  especially  to 
their  contamination  by  the  sensual 
rites  and  practices  of  heathenism."  — 
Stanley.     Almost  as  great  a  variety  of 


together  with  unbelievers:  for 
what  fellowship  hath  righteous- 
ness with  unrighteousness  ?  and 


interpretation  has  been  given  of  the 
text  itself,  as  concerning  its  connection 
or  want  of  connection  with  the  con- 
text. Many  have  supposed  that  it  was 
the  principal  object  of  the  apostle  to 
forbid  intermarriage  between  Chris- 
tians and  the  heathen,  between  believ- 
ers and  unbelievers.  "  But  there  is 
no  reason  for  confining  it  to  marriage. 
It  doubtless  includes  that,  but  it  may 
as  well  refer  to  any  other  intimate 
connection,  or  to  intimate  friendships, 
or  to  participation  in  their  amuse- 
ments or  employments,  as  to  marriage." 
—  Barnes.  Not,  indeed,  that  they 
were  bound  to  shun  intercourse  with 
unbelievers,  altogether,  or  to  treat 
them  with  discourtesy,  coldness,  or 
uncharitableness;  but  no  such  inti- 
mate connection  should  be  had  with 
them,  as  could  bo  construed  as  an  ap- 
proval of  their  ungodliness.  See  note 
on  1  Cor.  V.  10,  11.  An  interpretation 
of  the  text  has  been  suggested,  which, 
if  true,  exhibits  a  satisfactory  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding  context.  By 
unbelievers,  Paul  is  understood  to 
refer  not  to  the  heathen,  but  to  the 
false  teachers  in  the  church,  who  had 
turned  the  hearts  of  the  brethren  from 
him  to  themselves,  and  to  whom  he 
desired  they  should  not  remain  so 
firmly  attached,  but  that  they  should 
rather  return  to  their  first  love.  See 
Gal.  iv.  15-18.  "  It  appears  most 
probable  to  mo,  that  the  reason  why 
Paul  asserts  so  impressively  the  neces- 
sity of  an  absolute  separation  from 
unbelievers  was  in  order  to  signify  the 
danger  incurred  by  his  antagonists, 
ch.  V.  12,  if  they  continued  in  their 
present  course.  The  apostle  intention- 
ally alludes  to  it  in  an  indirect  man- 
ner, because  he  still  hoped  for  a  favor- 
able issue,  and  towards  the  extremest 
offenders  would  exercise  the  extremest 
forbearance.  Thus  interpreted,  the 
passage  stands  in  strictest  connection 
alike  with  what  precedes  and  follows. 
It  will  of  course  be  evident  that 
according  to  the  declaration  of  Paul 
in  1  Cor.  v.  10,  the  fellowship  here 
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what  communion  hath  light  with 
darkness  ? 

15    And  what  concord    hath 
Christ  with  Belial  ?  or  what  part 


forbidden  does  not  apply  to  every  form 
of  association  or  living  together,  but 
to  laboring  together  for  one  end.  Now 
of  laboring  with  the  Gentiles  no  party 
in  Corinth  had  thought;  the  heathen 
tendencies  which,  according  to  the  first 
epistle,  still  prevailed  in  that  church, 
could  not  certainly  have  given  occa- 
sion to  so  emphatic  a  diatribe;  but 
undoubtedly  the  enmity  of  Paul's  ad- 
versaries had  arisen  to  so  great  a  height 
as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  labor  with  them 
for  any  length  of  time;  that  is,  to 
acknowledge  them  as  members  of  the 
church  for  whose  destruction  they 
toiled.  This  was  to  be  indirectly 
brought  before  their  minds,  and  for 
that  reason  Paul  expresses  the  neces- 
sity of  separating  opposites  in  the 
strongest  terms.  If  the  adversaries 
were  not  already  children  of  the  devil, 
they  were  decidedly  on  the  way  to 
become  such." —  Olshausen.  IT  For 
what  fellowship,  &c.  The  impropriety 
of  being  unequally  yoked,  or  discord- 
antly associated  with  opposers  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
examples.  There  could  be  no  more 
true  fellowship  or  community  of  feel- 
ing and  object  between  them,  than 
between  righteousness  and  unright- 
eousness, or  holiness  and  sinfulness. 
IT  And  what  communion,  &o.  Light 
and  darkness  have  nothing  in  common. 
The  presence  of  the  one  necessarily 
implies  the  absence  of  the  other. 
Light  is  frequently  used  as  the  em- 
blem of  truth,  virtue,  holiness;  and 
darkness,  of  falsehood,  vice,  and  im- 
purity. Between  these,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  common.  They  cannot  unite; 
but  one  displaces  the  other. 

15.  And  what  concord  hath  Christ 
with  Belial?  Literally,  what  sym- 
phony, or  harmony  of  sound.  The 
apostle  here  passes  from  abstractions 
to  persons;  from  virtue  and  vice,  sin 
and  holiness,  in  the  abstract,  to  their 
exemplification  in  the  living  form. 
"  By  Christ  and  Belial,  the  systems  of 
27 


hath  he  that  belie veth  with  an 
infidel  ? 

16  And  what  agreement  hath 
the  temi^le  of  God  with  idols.!* 

virtue  and  vice  are,  as  it  were,  person- 
ified."—  Bloomfield.  "Belial  is  plain- 
ly Hebrew;  it  means  worthlessness, 
and  is  always  so  used  in  a  moral  sense. 
A  man  or  son  of  Belial,  therefore,  is  a 
wicked,  worthless  man;  one  resolved 
to  endure  no  subjection;  a  rebel;  a 
disobedient  uncontrollable  fellow."  — 
Calmet.  This  writer  supposes  the 
Jews,  in  the  apostle's  day,  used  this 
word  as  synonymous  with  Satan. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  this  in  the 
text.  But  if  it  be  so,  then  the  word  is 
to  be  explained  like  Satan  and  Beelze- 
bub, elsewhere.  See  notes  on  Matt, 
xii.  24,  26;  Rom.  xvi.  20.  IT  Or 
what  part,  &G.  What  "  participation, 
fellowship."  —  Robinson.  How  can  a 
Christian  and  an  infidel,  a  believer  and 
unbeliever,  labor  together  in  any 
moral  cause  ?  What  fellowship  have 
they,  in  desire  or  purpose  ?  They  are 
unequal  yoke-fellows,  and  ought  not 
to  be  joined  together. 

16.  And  what  agreement  hath  the 
temple  of  God  with  idols  ?  The  Greek 
word  used  here  "  signifies  properly  a 
putting  together.  It  should  be  here 
rendered,  not  concord,  or  agreement, 
but  community,  or  connection.  What 
has  a  (not  the)  temple  to  do  with 
idols  ?  "  —  Bloomfield.  It  is  supposed 
by  Macknighty  that  the  apostle  alludes 
here  to  1  Sam.  v.  2-4,  as  an  example 
"  that  the  temple  of  God  and  the  tem- 
ple of  idols  cannot  stand  together." 
They  are  devoted  to  different  purposes. 
"  Nothing  could  appear  more  abomi- 
nable to  a  Jew,  than  an  idol  in  the 
temple  of  God;  here  there  could  be  no 
agreement;  the  worship  of  the  two  is 
wholly  incompatible.  An  idolater 
never  worships  the  true  God;  a  Chris- 
tian never  worships  an  idol.  If  ye 
join  in  idolatrous  rites,  it  is  impossible 
that  ye  should  be  Christians."  ^ 
Clarice.  This  remark  perhaps  should 
be  qualified  somewhat.  See  note  oq 
Acts  xvii.  23.  f  For  ye  are  the  tem- 
ple of  the  living  God.  And  of  course 
should  be  separate  from  idols.    For  the 
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for  ye  are  the  temple  of  the 
living  God  ;  as  God  hath  said,  I 
will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in 
them;  and  I  will  be  their  God, 
and    they   shall  be  my  people. 


eense  in  which  Paul  styles  Christians 
tho  temple  of  God,  see  note  on  1  Cor. 
iii.  16.  This  "  may,  however,  be 
understood  of  the  whole  Christian 
church,  considered  as  a  temple,  as  in 
Eph.  ii.  20,  21.  The  epithet  living 
is  applied  to  Jehovah,  as  denoting  a 
real  and  existing  Being,  in  opposition 
to  th.Q  pretended  go&s  of  the  heathens, 
which  were  but  stocks  and  stones."  — 
Bloomjield.  IT  As  God  hath  said.  The 
following  words  are  quoted,  with  some 
variations,  from  sundry  places  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  are  here  grouped 
together  in  reference  to  the  particular 
subject  of  exhortation.  IT  /  will  dwell 
in  them,  and  walk  with  them.  See  Lev. 
xxvi.  11,  12.  God  dwelt  among  the 
Jews,  and  manifested  his  presence  by 
visible  tokens;  he  walked  with  them 
also,  and  defended  them  from  their 
enemies.  To  Christians  he  has  prom- 
ised the  influence  of  his  Spirit  in 
their  hearts,  defending  them  against 
the  assaults  of  temptation  and  saving 
them  from  sin.  IT  Ajid  I  will  be  their 
God,  &c.  See  Jer.  xxxi.  33.  "This 
is  certainly  as  true  of  Christians  as  it 
was  of  the  Jews,  and  Paul  has  not  de- 
parted from  the  spirit  of  the  promise 
in  applying  it  to  the  Christian  charac- 
ter. His  object  in  quoting  these  pas- 
sages is,  to  impress  on  Christians  the 
solemnity  and  importance  of  the  truth, 
that  God  dwelt  among  them  and  with 
them;  that  they  were  under  his  care 
and  protection;  that  they  belonged  to 
him,  and  that  they  therefore  should  be 
separate  from  the  world."  —  Barnes. 
Doubtless,  Christian «  are  exhorted  to 
keep  themselves  separate  from  sinners, 
and  undefiled.  But  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  promise  contem- 
plates a  time  when  this  precaution 
shall  no  longer  be  necessary,  when  no 
sinners  will  be  found,  when  all  shall 
know  the  Lord  from  the  least  unto  the 
greatest.  This  promise,  Jer.  xxxi. 
31-34,  is  quoted  and   illustrated  in 


17  Wherefore  come  out  from 
among  them,  and  be  ye  sepa- 
rate, saith  the  Lord,  and  touch 
not  the  unclean  thing;  and  I 
will  receive  you, 


Heb.  vii.  8-12.  But  we  see  not  yet  tho 
full  extension  of  that  knowledge,  nor 
the  entire  subjection  of  mankind  to 
Christ,  Heb.  ii.  8,  9 ;  and  until  that 
blessed  consummation,  believers  should 
avoid  contamination  from  unbelievers. 
But  the  God  and  Father  of  our  spirits 
hath  sent  his  Son,  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth,  to  reveal  his  grace,  and  to  save 
his  people  from  their  sins.  Having 
given  his  Son,  he  will  freely  give  all 
things,  Bom.  viii.  12;  and,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  promise,  ho  will  be  the 
God  of  all  the  souls  he  hath  made,  and 
they  shall  be  his  people. 

17.  Wherefore  come  out  from  among 
them,  and  be  ye  separate,  &G.  See  Isa. 
Iii.  11.  The  application  of  this  lan- 
guage by  the  apostle  may  be  expressed 
thus:  Abstain  from  a  close  connection 
with  unbelievers,  or  false  teachers; 
come  out  from  them,  or  separate  your- 
selves from  their  companionship  and 
influence  ;  have  no  connection  with 
their  idolatrous  or  other  vicious  prac- 
tices, lest  ye  be  defiled.  "  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  touch  not  the  unclean 
thing  should  be  taken  figuratively,  of 
intercourse  with  Pagans,  or  literally, 
of  abstaining  from  the  use  of  anything 
impure,  as  idol-meats.  Tho  latter 
view  is  preferable;  but  the  former 
may  be  admitted  as  a  secondary  sense; 
for,  as  Grotius  observes,  the  wiser 
Jews  supposed  the  prohibition  not  to 
touch  unclean  animals  meant  of  absti- 
nence from  society  with  idolaters."  — 
Bloomfield.  ^  And  I  will  receive  you. 
Tho  particular  manner  in  which  God 
receives  the  obedient  is  described  in 
the  succeeding  words,  which  form  a 
part  of  the  same  sentence. 

18.  And  will  be  a  Father  unto  you, 
&0.  "  These  words  are  not  found  any 
whore  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  pas- 
sago  which  comes  nearest  to  them  is 
2  Sam.  vii.  14,  where,  speaking  of 
David's  seed,  God  said,  '  I  will  be  his 
Father  and  he  shall  be  my  Son.'    Now 
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18  And  will  be  a  Father  unto 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons 
and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord 
Almighty. 


as  that  prophecy,  in  its  primary  mean- 
ing, related  to  Christ  and  his  people, 
see  Heb.  i.  5,  the  promises  contained 
in  it  were  spoken  to  believers  of  all 
nations."  —  Macknight.  IT  And  ye 
shall  be  my  sons  and  my  daughters. 
"  The  introduction  of  daughters,  from 
Isa.  xliii.  6,  is  remarkable,  as  showing 
how  strongly  the  universal  extension 
of  the  divine  blessings  to  every  indivi- 
dual of  the  society  rose  in  the  apostle's 
mind."  —  Stanley.  In  a  very  impor- 
tant sense,  God  is  the  Father  of  all 
spirits,  and  all  are  his  children.  But 
to  the  believing  and  obedient,  to  those 
who  yield  to  the  influence  of  his  Spirit, 
he  is  a  Father  in  a  peculiar  sense; 
that  is,  he  is  realized  to  be  a  Father, 
and  is  trusted  and  loved  as  such.  See 
note  on  Rom.  viii.  15.  Not  that  their 
obedience  changes  their  relation  to 
him,  in  his  sight,  but  only  in  their 
own.  He  was,  and  is,  and  forever  will 
be,  a  tender  Father,  who  sent  his  Son 
that  men  might  be  reconciled  to  him, 
eh.  V.  19,  and  that  they  might  regard 
him  with  filial  afifection.  What  he 
undertakes,  he  will  accomplish.  In 
due  time  he  will  turn  the  hearts  of  all 
unto  himself,  and  cause  them  to  real- 
ize their  true  relationship  and  rejoice 
in  him  as  a  Father.  IT  Saith  the  Lord 
Almighty,  The  word  rendered  Al- 
mighty does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the 
New  Testament,  except  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse. It  adds  intensity  to  the  as- 
surance, that  men  are  safe  in  the  care 
and  protection  of  their  heavenly  Fa- 
ther. He  is  able  to  bestow  all  the 
blessings  which  are  prompted  by  his 
love.  No  obstacle  can  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  No 
power  whatever  can  wrest  his  children 
out  of  his  hands.  John  x.  28,  29; 
Rom.  viii.  31-39. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

1.  This  verse  properly  belongs  to 
the  preceding  chapter,  and  closes  the 
digression  commenced  at  the  fourteenth 


H 


CHAPTER  YII. 

AYING      therefore      these 
j)romises,    dearly  beloved, 


verse.  At  ver.  2,  the  apostle  resumes 
the  subject,  which  was  broken  off  at 
ch.  vi.  13.  IT  Having  therefore  these 
promises.  Namely,  the  promises  quot- 
ed in  ch.  vi.  16-18.  IT  Let  us  cleanse 
ourselves,  &c.  "  That  is,  not  only  from 
the  defilements  of  idol-meats  and  idola- 
trous society,  but  from  every  sort  of 
defilement.  By  jilthiness  of  the  flesh 
are  denoted  the  pollutions  of  the  sen- 
sual appetites,  as  exhibiting  the  out- 
ward expression  of  sin  by  the  body,  in 
word  or  deed;  hy  flthiness  of  the  spirit, 
the  pollutions  of  the  passions,  as  shown 
in  the  inward  workings  of  sin  in  the 
imagination  and  affections;  a  precept, 
as  Newcome  remarks,  well  suited  to 
to  the  dissolute  manners  of  Corinth." 
—  Bloomfield.  IT  Perfecting  holiness. 
Bringing  holiness  to  an  end,  or  to  a 
state  of  completion.  This  is  to  be 
understood  with  the  necessary  limita- 
tion growing  out  of  human  imperfec- 
tion. Paul  was  fully  conscious  of  his 
inability  to  attain  absolute  holiness  iu 
the  present  life.  Rom,  vii.  18-25. 
Such  perfection  he  anticipated  here- 
after, as  the  gift  of  grace.  Yet,  even 
in  this  state  of  "  vanity,"  he  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost,  to  resist  temp- 
tation, to  forsake  sin,  and  to  cleave 
unto  holiness;  and  this  he  exhorted  his 
brethren  to  do  likewise.  As  he  who 
aims  at  the  mid-day  sun  will  throw  his 
missile  higher  than  if  he  aimed  at  a 
lower  mark,  so  he  who  strives  for  per- 
fect holiness  may  reasonably  expect  to 
attain  higher  excellence  than  if  his 
aspirations  were  less  noble.  Even 
though  the  full  height  be  not  reached, 
the  effort  is  noble,  and  brings  a  re- 
ward proportionate  to  its  measure  of 
success,  IT  In  the  fear  of  God.  Out 
of  respect  to  his  authority  and  com- 
mandments ;  remembering  that  we 
are  manifest  in  his  sight,  ch.  v,  11; 
desiring  his  approval,  ch.  v.  9;  vi. 
4;  relying  always  on  him,  humbly 
yet  confidently,  for  aid  in  our  exer- 
tions, through  the  influence  of  his 
Spirit. 
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let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all 
filthiness  of  the  tlesh  and  spirit, 
l^erfecting  holiness  in  the  fear 
of  God. 

2  Receive  us ;  we  have  vs^rong- 
ed  no  man,  we  have  corrupted 


2.  Receive  us.  "  Give  me  a  favor- 
able hearing."  —  Conybeare.  "  Make 
room  for  us."  —  Stanley.  Receive  me 
to  your  hearts;  embrace  me  in  your 
aflfections.  Let  your  hearts  be  suffi- 
ciently enlarged,  to  give  mo  room. 
See  ch.  vi.  12,  13.  "  The  apostle  now 
makes  a  transition  from  what  is  doc- 
trinal to  what  is  personal  and  partic- 
ular to  himself,  and  resumes  what  he 
was  saying  at  ch.  vi.  13,  in  nearly  the 
same  words."  —  Bloomfield.  IT  We 
have  wronr/ed  no  man.  It  is  supposed 
that  Paul  had  been  accused  by  his 
enemies  of  injuring  some  members  of 
the  church  by  the  severity  of  his  dis- 
cipline; as,  for  example,  in  dii-ecting 
that  the  incestuous  person  should  be 
excommunicated.  In  reply,  he  sug- 
gests that  what  he  had  done  was  neces- 
sary to  the  health  of  the  body,  and 
was  not  injurious  to  the  diseased  mem- 
ber, inasmuch  as  it  was  necessary  to 
his  own  spiritual  welfare.  1  Cor.  v.  5. 
IT  TVie  have  corrupted  no  man.  I  have 
corrupted  no  man's  morals.  I  have 
made  no  man  the  worse  by  my  preach- 
ing or  by  my  conduct.  I  have  taught 
no  doctrine  which  countenances  idol- 
atry, licentiousness,  or  any  other  form 
of  vice  to  which  men  are  addicted. 
I  have  never,  by  my  example,  given 
encouragement  to  any  man  to  live 
according  to  the  flesh  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit.  IT  We  have  defrauded 
no  man.  I  have  not  obtained  any- 
thing from  you  by  fraud  or  deception. 
I  have  used  no  false  pretences  for  the 
sake  of  gain.  "  I  have  coveted  no 
man's  silver  or  gold."  Acts  xx.  33. 
These  several  disavowals  constitute  an 
appeal  to  his  brethren,  that  he  de- 
served the  love  which  he  sought.  As 
he  had  done  so  much  for  their  good 
and  nothing  for  their  harm,  as  he  had 
60  constantly  manifested  his  love,  and 
had  given  no  cause  for  suspicion  of 
enmity,  it  was  no  more  than  a  reason- 


no  man,  we  have  defrauded  no 
man. 

3  I  speak  not  this  to  condemn 
you:  for  I  have  said  before,  that 
ye  are  in  our  hearts  to  die  and 
live  with  you. 


able  request  that  he  should  ask  their 
confidence  and  love  in  return.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  he  intended 
also  to  administer  an  implied  rebuke 
to  the  false  teachers,  who  were  not  so 
free  from  blame.  "  As  Locke  observes, 
he  insinuated  in  an  oblique  manner, 
that  the  false  teacher  had  injured 
them,  and  done  the  other  evils  to 
them,  which  he  here  mentions."  — 
Macknight.  "  No  doubt  there  is  a 
reference  to  what  wiis  done  by  the 
false  teachers,  who  not  only  received  a 
stipend  for  their  office,  but  in  other 
ways  fleeced  their  devotees.  See  ch. 
xi.  20."  — Bloomjicld. 

3.  I  speak  not  this  to  condemn  you. 
Possibly  there  may  be  a  reference  here 
to  the  fact  that  Paul  had  not  only  not 
defrauded  his  brethren,  but  had  not 
even  received  the  support  which  was 
justly  his  due;  meaning,  that  he  does 
not  speak  of  this  short-coming  on  their 
part  by  way  of  reproach,  see  1  Cor. 
ix.  15 ;  but  he  probably  speaks  in  a 
more  general  sense.  I  do  not  mention 
your  lack  of  affection  to  me,  in  a 
spirit  of  fault-finding,  nor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reproaching  or  condemning 
you.  My  object  is  rather  to  oxcito 
your  love  to  me,  by  reminding  you 
how  justly  I  deserve  it.  And  even 
this  I  do,  because  I  love  you  sincerely 
and  fervently.  IT  For  I  have  said  be- 
fore.    Substantially,  though  not  in  the 

same  words,  ch.  vi.  11,  12.  IT  That  ye 
are  in  our  hearts.  That  my  heart 
embraces  you  in  the  spirit  of  love. 
IT  To  die  and  live  with  you.  I  am  will- 
ing to  labor  for  your  good,  while  life 
lasts,  if  such  be  the  will  of  God.  I 
am  Avilling  even  to  sacrifice  my  life  on 
your  behalf,  if  by  so  doing  I  might 
advance  your  spiritual  welfare.  See 
Acts  XX.  24. 

4.  Great  is  my  boldness  of  speech 
toward  you.  I  speak  with  confidence, 
as  one  friend  to  another.     I  feel  that 
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4  Great  is  my  boldness  of 
speech  toward  you,  great  is  my 
glorying  of  you :  I  am  filled 
with  comfort,  I  am  exceeding 
jojiul  in  all  our  tribulation. 


my  love  for  you  authorizes  mo  to 
speak  freely  of  your  faults,  as  well  as 
to  commend  you  for  your  faith  and 
obedience.  I  speak  with  perfect 
frankness,  expecting  my  words  to 
be  fairly  and  properly  appreciated. 
IT  Great  is  my  f/hryiny  of  you.  I  not 
only  confide  in  you  that  you  will  re- 
ciprocate my  love,  and  receive  my 
admonitions  as  manifestations  of  an 
earnest  desire  for  your  welfare,  but  I 
glory  in  the  evidences  which  you  have 
already  given  of  your  worthiness;  I 
boast  of  you,  as  faithful  and  obedient 
disciples.  Thus  he  boasted  of  their 
obedience  to  the  directions  in  his  first 
epistle,  ver.  11;  he  had  boasted  also 
to  Titus,  ver.  14;  and  in  Macedonia 
he  had  boasted  of  their  Christian 
sympathy  and  abundant  generosity. 
Ch.  ix.  2-4.  IT  /  am  filled  ivith  co?n- 
fort.  Namely,  by  the  evidence  you 
have  already  given  of  your  willing- 
ness to  give  heed  to  my  admonitions. 
IT  /  am,  exccedinj  joyful.  Tiie  word 
used  here  occurs  only  in  Rom.  v.  20, 
and  denotes  a  superabundance.  The 
joy  which  Paul  experienced  in  view 
of  the  reformation  at  Corinth  far 
exceeded  the  tribulation  he  had  suf- 
fered. IT  In  all  our  tribulation.  The 
reference  here  is  probably  not  so  much 
to  the  general  trials  and  persecutions 
which  beset  him  during  his  ministry, 
1  Cor.  iv.  9-13,  and  ch.  iv.  8-12,  as  to 
the  particular  tribulation  which  he  had 
recently  endured,  and  to  which  he 
alludes  in  ch.  ii.  4,  13,  and  again  in 
ver.  5,  growing  out  of  his  anxiety  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Corinthian  church. 
The  intelligence  received  by  Titus  dis- 
pelled his  fears,  and  filled  him  with 
superabounding  joy.  "It  may  be 
observed  that  in  this  and  the  next 
verse,  for  the  first  time  in  this  epistle, 
the  plural  first  person  is  exchanged 
for  the  singular,  in  speaking  of  him- 
self, and  from  this  time  to  the  end  the 
two  are  intermixed.  He  now  pours 
forth  his  joy  which  had  partially 
27* 


5  For,  when  we  were  come 
into  Macedonia,  our  flesh  had 
no  rest,  but  we  were  troubled 
on  every  side ;  without  were 
fightings,  within  were  fears. 

burst  out  in  ch.  ii.  14,  and  vi.  11,  12, 
occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  Titus; 
and  sums  up  in  a  few  words  the  various 
feelings  which  have  sprung  out  of  it, 
and  caused  his  long  digressions."  — 
Stanley. 

5.  For  when  we  were  come  into 
Macedonia.  See  note  on  ch  ii.  13. 
IT  Our  flesh  had  no  rest.  "  The  best 
commentators  are  of  opinion  that  flesh 
is  here,  as  often  in  the  New  Testament, 
used  for  the  person;  meaning  simply, 
'we  had  no  rest,'  namely,  from  the 
persecutions  of  our  unrelenting  foes, 
the  Jewish  and  heathen  zealots."  — 
Bloomficld.  In  what  follows,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  seen  that  Bloomfield 
suggests  another  interpretation  which 
pleases  him  better.  IT  But  we  were 
troubled  on  every  side.  In  every  way; 
on  all  hands.  These  words  are  ex- 
planatory of  the  preceding.  I  had  no 
rest  because  I  was  surrounded  by  so 
many  troubles.  The  nature  of  these 
troubles  is  explained  in  the  words 
immediately  following.  IT  Without 
werefi{/htinys.  The  particular  tumults 
and  commotions  are  not  described; 
but  the  history  contained  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  clearly  shows  that, 
wherever  he  preached  the  gospel, 
Paul  encountered  opposition,  and  suf- 
fered persecution.  His  visit  to  Mac- 
edonia formed  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule;  for  even  there,  it  ap- 
pears, were  tumults  and  "  fightings." 
IT  Within  were  fears.  Chiefly,  it  is 
generally  supposed,  in  regai'd  to  the 
effect  which  his  first  Epistle  might 
produce  at  Corinth.  This  caused  his 
great  anxiety  for  the  return  of  Titus, 
that  he  might  learn  whether  his  labor 
in  that  city  had  been  altogether  vain. 
"  The  sense  is,  externally,  that  is,  in 
our  body,  we  were  exposed  to  opposi- 
tion and  violence;  internally,  in  our 
mind,  to  anxieties  and  fears,  namely, 
for  the  safety  of  the  church  at  Corinth, 
lest  it  should  be  destroyed  by  heresies 
and  dissensions."  —  Bloomfield. 
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6  Nevertheless  God,  that  com- 
forteth  those  that  are  cast  down, 
comforted  us  by  the  coming  of 
Titus ; 


6.  Nevertheless,  God  that  comforteth, 
&c.  Here  as  elsewhere,  the  apostle 
recognizes  God  as  the  original  source 
of  all  blessings.  He  does  not  say,  I 
was  comforted  by  the  coming  of  Titns, 
notwithstanding  this  was  the  means 
through  which  he  received  the  comfort. 
But  he  looks  higher,  and  regards  both 
the  interview  with  Titus,  and  the  joy 
which  resulted  from  it,  as  the  fruit  of 
divine  goodness.  Jas.  i.  17.  IT  By 
the  cominj  of  Titus.  Namely,  to 
Macedonia,  from  Corinth.  See  note 
on  ch.  ii.  13.  He  was  disappointed  at 
not  meeting  Titus  at  Troas;  he  rejoiced 
to  receive  him  at  Macedonia. 

7.  And  not  by  his  coming  only.  Not 
merely  by  seeing  a  dear  friend,  con- 
cerning whose  health  and  safety  he 
had  apprehensions,  arising  from  his 
non-appearance  at  Troas  when  expect- 
ed. Not  merely  by  the  opportunity 
again  to  hold  Christian  communion 
with  a  beloved  brother.  But,  besides 
this,  and  chiefly,  he  rejoiced  for  an- 
other reason,  which  he  immediately 
mentions.  If  But  by  the  consolation 
wherewith  he  was  comforted  in  you.  The 
same  circumstances  which  gave  him  so 
much  consolation  in  his  visit  to  you, 
afforded  equal  comfort  to  me  when  he 
communicated  the  joyful  intelligence. 
He  was  relieved  of  anxiety,  and  filled 
with  joy,  when  he  witnessed  your  ear- 
nest desire  and  effort  to  conform  to  my 
instructions  in  the  former  epistle.  The 
like  effect  was  produced  in  my  breast. 
The  favorable  account  which  he  gave 
mo  concerning  your  spiritual  welfare 
was  the  great  cause  of  my  rejoicing. 
IT  When  he  told  us  of  your  earnest  desire. 
Some  commentators  understand  by 
this,  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Corin- 
thian church  to  see  the  apostle;  others 
give  a  different  interpretation  which  I 
prefer,  thus  :  "It  seems  to  me  that 
the  connection  requires  us  to  under- 
stand it  of  their  desire,  their  anxiet}^ 
to  comply  with  his  commands,  and  to 
reform  the  abuses  which  existed  in  the 
church,  and  which  had  given  him  so 


7  And  not  by  his  coming  only, 
but  by  the  consolation  where- 
with he  was  comforted  in  you, 
when  he  told  us  your   earnest 


much  pain."  —  Barnes.  IT  Your  mourn' 
ing.  Your  sorrow  for  the  disorders 
and  the  sinful  practices  which  I  for- 
merly reproved.  Your  true  mourning, 
your  godly  sorrow,  which  wrought 
genuine  repentance.  Yer.  9,  10. 
IT  Your  fervent  mind  toward  m.e. 
"  Greek,  your  zeal  for  me.  It  denotes 
that  they  evinced  great  ardor  of  attach- 
ment to  him,  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
comply  with  his  wishes."  —  Barnes. 
Either  this  must  be  understood  of  only 
a  part  of  the  church,  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority, or  it  must  be  taken  with  some 
qualification.  It  appears  elsewhere 
that  the  apostle  apprehended  there 
was  still  some  lack  of  love  to  him  ia 
the  church ;  and  he  exhorts  his  breth- 
ren to  enlarge  their  hearts,  that  his 
love  might  be  fully  reciprocated.  See 
note  on  ch.  vi.  12.  However  this  be, 
the  degree  of  love  which  Titus  had 
witnessed  in  them  filled  Paul's  heart 
with  joy,  as  it  perhaps  exceeded  his 
expectations;  at  the  least,  it  gave  him 
assui-ance  that  they  had  not  become  his 
enemies  because  he  had  faithfully  ad- 
monished and  rebuked  them,  and  it 
encouraged  him  to  believe  that  their 
love  would  increase  more  and  moi-e  as 
they  should  more  fully  understand  his 
sincere  desire  and  efforts  to  promote 
their  welfare.  IT  So  that  I  rejoiced  the 
more.  "  More  even  than  by  the  arriv- 
al of  Titus."  —  Sta?ilry.  The  coming 
of  Titus,  of  itself,  comforted  me  much ; 
but  the  intelligence  he  brought  gave 
me  oven  more  joy.  In  the  one  case,  I 
was  assured  of  the  health  and  safety 
of  a  dearly-beloved  friend;  in  the 
other,  I  was  assured  of  the  spiritual 
soundness  and  welfare  of  a  church 
which  I  had  planted  with  much  labor, 
and  watered  with  many  tears.  An  ad- 
ditional reason  for  this  excess  of  joy  is 
intimated  in  the  next  verse.  Titus 
had  been  faithful  in  word  and  deed 
since  his  conversion.  The  Corinthians 
had  been  led  astray  from  the  truth  by 
their  false  teachers;  and  Paul  had 
grievous  fears  that  he  might  not  be 
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desh'e,  your  mourning,  your  fer- 
vent mind  toward  me ;  so  that  I 
rejoiced  the  more. 

8  For  though  I  made  you 
sorry  with  a  letter,  I  do  not  re- 
able  to  stem  the  tide  of  corruption, 
and  bring  them  to  repentance.  Hence, 
when  he  learned  the  favorable  effect 
of  his  former  epistle,  and  had  assur- 
ance that  his  labor  was  not  in  vain,  he 
rejoiced  abundantly.  See  note  on 
Luke  XV.  7. 

8.  For  though  I  made  you  sorry,  <fec. 
Namely,  by  the  reproofs  administered 
in  his  first  epistle,  on  account  of  their 
dissentions,  disorders,  and  vicious  con- 
duct. The  first  effect  of  such  reproof 
is  painful,  both  to  him  who  gives,  and 
to  them  who  receive  it.  ijut  whpn 
just  in  itself,  and  given  and  received 
in  a  becoming  spirit,  its  effects  are 
salutary,  and  pain  is  succeeded  by  pure 
happiness.  Ver.  11.  IT  I  do  not  repent, 
though  I  did  repent.  Eepentance,  as 
the  word  is  here  used,  does  not  indicate 
consciousness  of  guilt,  but  simply  re- 
gret or  sorrow  on  account  of  an  act, 
when  it  is  feared  that  unhappy  conse- 
quences may  result  from  it.  A  man 
with  the  best  intentions  may  perform 
an  act,  right  and  proper  in  itself,  and 
is  justified  by  his  own  conscience; 
yet  it  may  result  unfavorably,  through 
an  unforseen  combination  of  circum- 
stances; in  which  case  ho  regrets  its 
performance,  or,  in  the  sense  of  the 
text,  he  repents,  yet  without  conscious- 
ness of  wrong-doing.  "  Here  no  more 
can  be  understood  by  his  own  repent- 
ance spoken  of,  but  that  uneasiness 
which  a  good  man  feels,  nob  from  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  wrong, 
but  from  a  tenderness  for  others,  and 
a  fear  lest  that  which,  prompted  by 
duty,  he  had  said,  should  have  too 
strong  an  effect  upon  them.  This  might 
have  been  the  case,  without  any  fault 
in  him,  as  the  consequence  of  a  reproof 
depends  much  on  the  temper  with 
which  it  is  received."  —  Campbell, 
Diss.  vi.  p.  iii.  §  9.  ''  It  cannot  bo 
hence  inferred,  that  the  apostle  had 
wi'itten  with  undue  severity;  still  less 
need  we  stumble  at  the  idea  of  repent- 
ance for  what  was  done  under    the 


pent,  though  I  did  repent :  for 
I  perceive  that  the  same  epistle 
hath  made  you  sorry,  though  it 
icere  but  for  a  season. 

9  Now  I  rejoice,  not  that  ye 


guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  for  by 
this  repentance  we  are  only  to  under- 
stand that  misgiving  which  a  good  man 
feels,  not  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  wrong,  but  from  tender- 
ness for  the  feelings  of  others,  and  an 
apprehension  lest  his  well-meant  re- 
proofs may  have  been  too  severe."  — 
Bloomfield.  IT  For  I  perceive,  <fec.  I 
perceive  that  my  admonitions  and  re- 
proofs had  their  intended  effect  :  my 
object  is  accomplished ;  and  my  present 
rejoicing  is  without  any  misgivings. 
IT  But  for  a  season.  Of  temporary 
duration,  succeeded  by  happy  conse- 
quences. The  idea  is,  your  sorrow  was 
temporary,  but  the  benefit  resulting 
fi'om  it  will  bo  permanent.  On  this 
principle,  divine  chastisements  are  the 
fruit  of  divine  love,  and  administered 
in  kindness.     Heb.  xii.  9-11. 

9.  Now  I  rejoice,  not  that  ye  were 
made  sorry,  &c.  Paul  did  not  delight 
in  causing  pain;  he  did  not  rejoice  in 
the  mere  fact  that  others  had  been 
made  sorry.  His  rejoicing  was  in  the 
happy  fruits  of  that  pain  and  sorrow. 
A  kind  physician,  who  performs  a 
painful  but  necessary  operation,  does 
not  rejoice  in  the  agony  endured  by 
the  patient;  but  he  does  rejoice  in  the 
restoration  to  health  which  follows. 
The  great  Physician  of  souls  causes 
temporary  pain,  in  a  similar  spirit,  de- 
lighting, not  in  the  pain,  but  in  its 
beneficial  consequences.  Lara.  iii. 
31-33.  In  like  manner,  Paul  rejoiced 
not  in  the  sorrow  of  the  Corinthians, 
but  in  the  reformation  produced  by  it. 
IT  But  that  ye  sorrowed  unto  repentance. 
Or,  unto  reformation.  "  The  word 
here  rendered  '  I'epentance'  is  a  differ- 
ent word  from  that  which,  in  ver.  8,  is 
rendered  '  I  did  repent,'  and  indicates 
a  different  state  of  mind.  It  properly 
means  a  change  of  mind  or  purpose. 
It  denotes  a  change  for  the  better;  a 
change  of  mind  that  is  durable  and 
productive  in  its  consequences;  a 
change  which  amounts  to  a  permanent 
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were  made  sony,  but  that  ye 
sorrowed  to  repentiince  :  for  yd 
were  made  sorry  alter  a  godly 

reformation."  —  Barnes.  For  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  words,  see 
note  on  ver.  10.  IT  After  a  godlyman- 
ner.  "  In  such  a  way  as  God  requires ; 
with  reference  to  his  will  and  glory; 
that  is,  as  Ptosenmullcr  explains,  aris- 
ing from  causes  out  of  which  he  would 
have  it  arise,  and  producing  effects 
such  as  he  would  approve." — Bloom- 
field.  IT  That  yc  miyht  receive  damage 
by  us  in  nothing.  Equivalent  to,  so  that 
ye  have  received  no  damage,  as  com- 
mentators generally  agree.  The  re- 
sult of  all  your  sorrow  has  been  bene- 
ficial. My  severity,  though  its  first 
effects  were  painful,  was  made  pro- 
ductive of  hapi^y  consequences,  by 
God's  blessing,  and  you  are  not  in- 
jured, but  benefited. 

10.  For  godly  sorrow  worJceth  re- 
pentance. See  note  on  ver.  9,  where 
similar  phraseology  occurs.  IT  Re- 
pentance to  salvation,  not  to  be  repented 
of.  Two  Greek  words,  fxerapono  and 
/aeTa/aeAo/xat,  are  uniformly  translated 
repent  in  the  New  Testament,  though 
of  different  signification.  The  word 
fjieTivoia,  unifoi'mly  translated  repent- 
ance, is  derived  from  the  former  of 
these,  and  is  the  word  used  in  the  text. 
For  its  meaning,  see  what  follows,  and 
also  note  on  ver.  9.  I  only  remark 
here,  that  sorrow,  even  true  and  godly 
sorrow  for  sin,  is  not  repentance,  as  is 
manifest,  not  only  from  the  true  im- 
port of  the  word,  but  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  apostle,  lie  surely  does 
not  intend  to  say  that  repentance 
workcth  repentance.  What  ho  does 
say  is,  that  "  godly  sorrow  workcth 
repentance,"  while  "  the  sorrow  of  the 
world  worketh  death."  In  the  one 
case,  sorrow  differs  as  much  from  re- 
pentance, as  in  the  other  it  differs 
from  death.  The  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  is  far  different  from  identity. 
If  the  words  were  translated,  as  Camp- 
bell suggests,  "  godly  sorrow  workcth 
reformation,"  the  meaning  would  be 
more  plain.  The  other  of  these  words, 
fxcra/xcAo/xai,  docs  imply  sorrow,  but 
does  not  necessarily  imply  reforma- 


manner,  that  ye  might  receive 
damao-e  by  us  in  nothino^. 
10  Tor  godly  sorrow  worketh 


tion,  nor  even  consciousness  of  guilt 
or  need  of  reformation.  See  note  on 
ver.  9.  Concerning  the  words  fxcTai/oew 
and  ixcraixeXofxai,  both  translated  re- 
pent, "  it  has  been  observed  by  some, 
and  I  think,  with  reason,  that  the 
former  denotes  properly  a  change  to 
the  better;  the  latter,  barely  a  change, 
whether  it  bo  to  the  better  or  to  the 
worse ;  that  the  former  marks  a  change 
of  mind  that  is  durable  and  productive 
of  consequences;  the  latter  expresses 
only  an  uneasy  feeling  of  regret  or 
sorrow  for  what  is  done,  without  re- 
gard either  to  duration  or  to  effect; 
in  fine,  that  the  first  may  properly  be 
translated  into  Englit^h,  I  reform;  the 
second,  /  repent,  in  the  familiar  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word. —  Every  one 
who  reforms,  repents;  but  every  one 
who  repents,  does  not  reform.  I  use 
the  words  entirely  according  to  the 
popular  idiom,  and  not  according  to 
the  definitions  of  theologians.  —  There 
is  one  passage  in  which  this  apostle 
has,  in  effect,  employed  both  words, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  clearly  shows 
the  difference;  in  the  common  version, 
'  Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  to 
salvation,  not  to  be  repented  of.' 
There  is  a  paranomasia  here,  or  play 
upon  the  word  repent,  which  is  not  in 
the  original.  As  both  words,  fAerafoew 
and  iJLfTaixi\oixai  are  uniformly  trans- 
lated by  the  same  English  words,  this 
figui-e  of  speech  could  hardly  have 
been  avoided  in  the  common  version. 
Now,  had  the  two  words  been  also 
synonymous  in  Greek  (as  that  trope, 
when  it  comes  in  the  way,  is  often 
adopted  by  the  same  writers),  it  had 
been  more  natural  to  say  ixeTdvoi.av, 
aiJ-eravoriToi'.  Whcrcas  the  change  of 
the  word  plainly  shows  that,  in  the 
apostle's  judgment,  there  would  have 
been  something  incongruous  in  that 
expression.  In  the  first  word,  fjLeTo.voir.v 
is  expressed  the  effect  of  godly  sorrow, 
which  is  reformation,  a  duty  required 
by  our  religion  as  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. In  the  other,  aMCTa/xeA^jTor,  there 
is  no  allusion  to  a  further  reformation, 
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repentance  to  salvation  not  to  be 
repented  of:  but  the  sorrow  of 
the  world  worketh  death. 


but  to  a  further  change,  it  being  only 
meant  to  say,  that  the  reformation 
effected  is  such  as  shall  never  be  re- 
gretted, never  repented  of.  As  into 
the  import  of  this  word  there  enters 
no  consideration  of  goodness  or  bad- 
ness, but  barely  of  change,  from 
whatever  motive  or  cause,  the  word 
aju.eTa/j.eArj709  comes  to  signify  steady, 
immutable,  irrevocable." —  Campbell, 
Diss.  VI.  Pt.  iii.  §§  1,  2,  9.  IT  But 
the  sorrow  of  the  world.  The  opposite 
of  godly  sorrow.  IT  Woriceth  death. 
The  opposite  of  life,  here  styled  salva- 
tion, that  is,  a  present  deliverance 
from  the  thraldom  of  sin.  See  note  on 
John  v.  24.  "■  The  sorrow  of  the 
world,  which  deplores  sin  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  unpleasant  consequences, 
has  no  life  in  it;  it  rather  destroys 
the  life  which  may  exist,  by  plunging 
the  sinner  into  despair.''  —  OLhausen. 
11.  For  behold  this  self-same  thirty, 
«Sbc.  The  original  is  more  perspicu- 
ously rendered,  "  Consider  what  was 
wrought  among  yourselves  when  you 
were  grieved  with  a  godly  sorrow."  — 
Conybeare.  "  For  see,  now,  this  very 
circumstance  of  your  having  sorrowed," 
&o.  —  Bloomfield.  In  this  verse  the 
apostle  describes  the  particular  effects 
of  their  godly  sorrow,  which  effects 
he  had  previously  styled,  in  general 
terms,  "repentance  unto  salvation,  not 
be  repented  of,"  ver.  10,  or  a  thorough 
reformation.  IT  What  carefulness  is 
wrou'jht  in  you.  The  same  word  trnovbrj 
is  translated  care  in  ver.  12.  It  orig- 
inally denotes  "speed,  haste,  as  mani- 
fested in  earnestness,  diligence,  zeal," 
and  then  "diligence,  earnest  effort, 
forwardness."  —  Robinson.  It  here  de- 
notes the  readiness  or  forwardness  of 
the  Corinthians  to  comply  with  the 
admonitions  of  the  apostle,  and  to  re- 
form the  disorders  and  evil  practices 
which  he  had  rebuked.  IT  Yea,  what 
clearing  of  yourselves.  Literally,  what 
apology.  "Yea,  apologizing  to  Titus 
for  your  conduct."  —  Macknight.  The 
sincere  part  of  the  church  doubtless 
stated  to  Titus  all  the  mitigating  cir- 


11  For  behold  this  selfsame 
thing,  that  ye  sorrowed  after  a 
godly  sort,  what  carefulness  it 


cumstances  in  the  case,  showing  that, 
although  corruption  existed  in  the 
church,  it  was  not  wholly  corrupt, 
and  also  explained  the  reason  why  the 
proper  discipline  had  been  delayed. 
IT  Yea,  what  indignation.  JSTamely, 
against  those  whose  sins  had  brought 
disgrace  upon  the  whole  church,  and 
against  the  sin  itself,  whose  enormity 
they  now  fully  realized.  IT  Yea,  what 
fear.  Some  understand  this,  as  fear 
of  Paul's  displeasure;  others,  as  fear 
that  they  should  fail  to  make  a 
thorough  extermination  of  the  evil. 
Either  gives  a  good  sense.  IT  Yea, 
what  vehement  desire.  Literally,  what 
zeal.  What  an  earnest  desii-e  to  purify 
the  church  from  all  its  corruptions. 
They  entered  upon  the  work  heartily 
and  energetically.  IT  Yea,  what  re- 
venge. "  What  revenge  against  your- 
selves, for  having  been  so  misled."  — 
Locke.  More  probably,  the  apostle  re- 
fers to  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the 
church  on  offenders;  see  ch.  ii.  6.  This 
particular  matter  of  discipline  is  re- 
ferred to  again  in  ver.  12,  and  was 
fresh  in  the  writer's  mind.  "  Yea, 
punishment  of  the  offender  whose  wick- 
edness ye  had  tolerated."  —  Macknight. 
IT  In  all  things,  <fec.  "  The  sense  of 
this  is,  you  have  entirely  acquitted 
yourselves  of  blame  in  this  business. 
The  apostle  does  not  mean,  that  none 
of  them  had  been  to  blame,  or  that 
the  church  had  been  free  from  fault, 
for  a  large  part  of  bis  former  epistle  is 
occupied  in  reproving  them  for  their 
faults  in  this  business;  but  he  means 
that  by  their  zeal  and  their  readiness  to 
take  away  the  cause  of  the  complaint, 
they  had  removed  all  necessity  of 
further  blame,  and  had  pursued  such 
a  course  as  entirely  to  meet  his  appro- 
bation. They  had  cleared  themselves 
of  any  further  blame  in  this  business, 
and  had  become,  so  far  as  this  was 
concerned,  clear,  or  pure."  —  Barnes. 
This  acquittal  from  blame,  however,  is 
to  be  understood  with  regard  to  the 
church  generally,  to  the  sound  portion 
of  it,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  large 
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wrought  ill  you,  je?i,w7iat  clear- 
ing of  yourselves,  yea,  ivhat  in- 
dignation, yea,  ivJiat  fear,  yea, 
what  vehement  desire,  yea,  lohat 
zeal,  yea,  what  revenge  !  In  all 
things  ye  have  approved  your- 
selves to  be  clear  in  this  matter. 
12  Wherefore,  though  I  wrote 
unto  you,  /  did  it  not  for  his 
cause  that  had  done  the  wrong, 


majority,  and  not  in  regard  to  every 
individual;  for,  in  the  subsequent  part 
of  this  epistle,  sharp  and  severe  i-e- 
bukes  are  administered  to  some,  who 
persisted  in  crime,  and  in  opposition 
to  apostolic  authority,  ch.,  x.,  xi., 
xii. 

12.  Wherefore,  though  I  wrote  unto 
you,  &c.  In  this  verse,  the  apostle 
calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  his 
object  in  the  former  epistle  was  gen- 
eral, rather  than  special ;  that  he  had 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
church;  and  that  he  rebuked  them 
because  he  loved  them.  IT  Not  for  his 
cause  that  had  done  the  wronj.  The 
incestuous  person,  1  Cor.  v.  1.  IT  Not 
for  his  cause  that  had  suffered  wrong. 
The  father  of  the  incestuous  person, 
whose  wife  had  been  unlawfully  taken. 
It  would  thus  seem  that  the  guilty 
man  took  his  father's  wife,  while  the 
father  was  still  living.  IT  Hut  that 
our  care  for  you,  &Q.  But  that  you 
might  have  full  proof  of  my  love,  and 
my  readiness  and  earnest  efforts  to 
promote  your  spiritual  welfare.  That 
is,  the  punishment  of  a  single  of- 
fender, or  restitution  to  a  single  per- 
son who  has  sutfered  wrong,  was  not 
my  main  or  principal  inducement  to 
write  to  you.  I  mentioned  this  case  as 
an  example  of  the  corruption  which 
had  infested  the  church.  But  it  was 
a  general  purification  which  I  desired 
to  accomplish.  And  though  I  directed 
the  punishment  of  this  individual,  it 
was  not  so  much  from  regard  to  the 
parties  immediately  interested,  as  from 
a  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
church,  that  it  might  not  become 
further  infected  by  this  gross  vice. 
As  he  had  referred  in  ver.  11  to  their 


nor  for  his  cause  that  suffered 
wrong,  but  that  our  care  for 
you  in  the  sight  of  God  might 
appear  unto  you. 

13  Therefore  we  were  com- 
forted in  your  comfort:  j'ea, 
and  exceedingly  the  more  joyed 
Ave  for  the  joy  of  Titus,  because 
his  spirit  was  refreshed  by  you 
all. 


obedience  to  his  directions  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  intended  hero  also  to  remind  them 
that  this  was  not  the  only  evil  which 
he  had  formerly  rebuked,  but  <^hat 
their  idolatrous  and  other  disorderly 
and  vicious  practices  also  required 
amendment;  and  that  he  had  warned 
and  admonished  them  in  regard  to  all 
these,  that  his  earnest  regard  for  them 
might  be  fully  manifest. 

13.  Therefore  we  were  comforted  in 
in  your  comfort.  Paul  rejoiced,  or  was 
comforted,  not  only  because  a  reforma- 
tion had  been  wrought  in  the  Co- 
rinthian church,  but  because  of  the 
comfort  and  peace  which  they  enjoyed, 
as  its  natural  consequences.  The  fruit 
of  their  former  corrupt  thoughts  and 
practices  was  death,  or  misery;  the 
huit  of  reformation  was  life,  or  happi- 
ness. Rom.  vi.  21-23.  Paul  had  that 
spirit  of  Christian  sympathy,  which 
caused  him  to  "rejoice with  them  that 
do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that 
weep."  Rom.  xii.  1-3.  lie  had  here- 
tofore suffered  "much  afHiction  and 
anguish  of  heart,"  on  account  of  their 
misconduct  and  its  unhappy  conse- 
quences, and  had  rebuked  them  "  with 
many  tears,"  ch.  ii.  4;  he  now  rejoiced 
abundantly,  both  in  their  reformation 
and  in  the  comfort  which  they  derived 
from  it.  IT  And  excecdinfjly  the  more 
we  joyed,  &c.  The  joy  of  Titus  in- 
creased my  joy.  His  manifest  satis- 
faction that  your  reformation  is  genu- 
ine, his  sympathetic  communion  in 
that  spiritual  peace  and  comfort  which 
filled  your  hearts  as  the  fruit  of  puri- 
fication, makes  me  rejoice  the  more. 
This  is  an  emphatic  repetition  of  what 
is  said  in  ver.  6,  7. 
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14  For  if  I  have  boasted  any 
thing  to  liim  of  yon,  I  am  not 
ashamed ;  but  as  we  spalce  all 
things  to  you  in  truth,  even  so 
our  boasting,  which  /  made  be- 
fore Titus,  is  found  a  truth. 

15  And  his  inward  affection 


14.  For  if  I  have  boasted  anything  to 
him,  &c.  It  would  seem  that  Paul  had 
expressed  his  belief  to  Titus,  that  the 
Corinthians  would  listen  to  his  exhor- 
tations, and  obey  his  injunctions;  that 
they  would  disregard  the  false  teach- 
ers, and  acknowledge  him  as  their 
spiritual  father;  1  Cor.  iv.  15;  that 
they  would  forsake  their  evil  ways, 
and  walk  according  to  the  precepts  of 
the  gospel.  Doubtless  he  had  many 
misgivings;  he  feared  the  corruption 
was  too  extensive  and  deeply-seated  to 
be  arrested.  Yet  he  seems  to  have 
spoken  encouragingly  to  Titus,  when 
he  sent  him  to  Corinth;  and  now  he 
was  not  ashamed.  He  had  not  the 
mortification  of  knowing  that  he  had 
overestimated  and  overstated  their  real 
desire  to  be  true  disciples  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  All  his  hopes  were  gratified, 
and  his  expectations  more  than  real- 
ized. IT  But  as  we  spake  all  things  to 
you  in  truth.  In  all  my  communica- 
tions to  you,  whether  verbal  or  writ- 
ten, I  have  been  open,  sincere,  and 
truthful,  ch.  i.  18-20;  ii.  17;  iv.  2.  "It 
signifies  everything,  without  exception, 
published  by  Paul  in  Corinth;  and 
the  whole  statement  is  intended  to 
portray  him,  in  opposition  to  the  cal- 
umnies of  his  adversaries,  as  a  faithful 
preacher  of  the  truth,  whose  confidence 
has  not  been  put  to  shame  by  the  bet- 
ter portion  of  the  Coi'inthian  church." 
—  Olshausen.  IT  Even  so  our  boasting, 
&c.  This  also  has  proved  to  be  true, 
though  I  could  not  absolutely  know  the 
fact  beforehand. 

15.  And  his  inward  affection,  &c. 
You  have  gained  his  affectionate  re- 
gard by  your  good  conduct.  Not  only 
do  1  fervently  love  you,  but  Titus  also 
regards  you  with  similar  love.  IT  The 
obedience  of  you  all.  Namely,  to  my 
injunctions,  and  to  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  as  ezplaiaed  and  enforced  by 


is  more  abundant  toward  you, 
whilst  he  remembereth  the  obe- 
dience of  3'ou  all,  how  with  fear 
and  trembling  ye  received  him. 
16  I  rejoice  therefore  that  I 
have  conlidence  in  you  in  all 
things. 


me.  This  is  to  be  taken  with  the  lim- 
itation mentioned  in  the  note  on  ver. 
11.  IT  With  fear  and  trembling,  &c. 
With  lively  apprehensions  of  the  con- 
sequences of  remaining  in  the  disor- 
derly and  iniquitous  condition  which  I 
had  occasion  to  rebuke.  *'  He  saw 
what  a  fear  there  was  of  doing  wrong, 
and  what  evidence  there  was,  therefore, 
that  you  were  solicitous  to  do  right." 
—  Barnes.  This  Christian  disposition 
manifested  by  you,  commended  you  to 
his  confidence,  and  inspired  in  his 
heart  a  spirit  of  tender  sympathy  and 
true  affection. 

16.  /  rejoice  therefore  that  I  have 
confidence  in  you,  &G.  Your  conduct, 
as  reported  to  me  by  Titus,  your  readi- 
ness to  receive  and  obey  my  admo- 
nitions, your  earnestness  in  purging 
out  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  your 
anxiety  to  conform,  in  all  things,  to 
the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
have  convinced  me  that  1  may  rely  on 
you  with  confidence,  that  your  future 
conduct  shall  be  worthy  your  vocation; 
and  in  that  confidence  I  have  addition- 
al joy.  "  The  sense  seems  to  be:  I  re- 
joice that,  from  the  experience  I  have 
had  of  you,  I  may  in  every  thing  feel 
confidence  in  your  ready  obedience  to 
all  my  admonitions  or  suggestions."  — 
Bhomfield.  It  has  been  observed,  and 
it  is  certainly  worthy  of  notice,  that 
this  commendation  of  the  faithful 
brethren,  and  expression  of  confidence 
in  them,  or  boldness  toward  them,  fur- 
nish a  very  happy  introduction  to 
his  plea,  in  the  next  chapter,  for  a 
generous  contribution  for  "  the  poor 
saints  at  Jerusalem."  He  expresses, 
impliedly,  his  hope  that  they  will 
verify  his  boasting  in  this  particular, 
as  well  as  in  their  general  obedi- 
ence. What  he  here  implies,  he  ex- 
presses more  plainly  in  ch.  viii.  7, 
24;  ix.  1-5. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

MOREOVER,  brethren,  we  do 
you  to  wit  of  the  grace  of 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  object  of  this  chapter  was,  to 
encourage  a  liberal  contribution  for 
the  benefit  of  "  the  poor  saints  which 
are  at  Jerusulem."  To  this  subject  the 
apostle  devoted  much  time.  His  heart 
was  deeply  engaged  in  it.  In  addition 
to  its  propriety  and  importance,  as  a 
matter  of  mere  charity,  or  as  a  relief 
to  those  who  were  in  distress,  he  prob- 
ably thought  that  such  aid,  rendered 
by  the  Gentiles  to  the  Jews,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  soften  the  asperity 
of  the  latter  towards  the  former,  to 
break  down  the  division  wall  between 
them,  and  to  promote  their  union  as  a 
band  of  Christian  brethren.  He  refers 
to  this  contribution  in  Rom.  xv.  25-27, 
and  1  Cor.  xvi.  1-4.  See  notes  on 
Rom.  XV.  25,  26.  At  his  suggestion, 
it  appears  that  the  contribution  had 
been  commenced  but  not  completed, 
before  Titus  left  Corinth.  What  had 
occasioned  the  delay  does  not  distinct- 
ly appear.  The  supposition  is  i-eason- 
able,  that  the  opposition  of  the  false 
teachers  and  their  faction  was  one  hin- 
derance;  and,  growing  out  of  that,  the 
attention  of  the  faithful  had  been  much 
devoted  to  the  acts  of  discipline  and 
other  measures  necessary  to  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  church,  which  interfered 
with  their  efforts  to  collect  the  desired 
sum.  But  whatever  were  the  hinder- 
ances,  he  exhorts  that  the  work  may 
now  go  on  to  perfection;  and  he  stimu- 
lates them  to  its  performance,  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  chapter. 

1.  Moreover,  brethren,  we  do  you  to 
wit.  I  inform  you.  The  phrase  was 
formerly  common,  but  has  now  become 
obsolete.  IT  Of  the  grace  of  God. 
*'  There  has  been  some  doubt  as  to  the 
sense  of  these  words.  It  is,  however, 
generally  agreed,  that  grace  here 
means,  as  often  in  this  chapter  and 
elsewhere,  gift  or  liberality.  But  on  of 
God  di.Terence  of  opinion  exists.  Some, 
as  Hammond,  KnatchbuU,  Pyle,  New- 
oome,  and  Wakefield,  take  it  as  used, 


God  bestowed  on  the  churches 
of  Macedonia ; 

2  How  that  in  a  great  trial 
of  affliction,  the  abundance  of 

by  Hebraism,  to  denote  great.  That 
idiom,  however,  is  of  very  limited  ap- 
plication, and  cannot  have  place  here. 
The  word  must  have  its  usual  sense. 
And  we  may  suppose  the  grace  so 
tef  med,  either,  as  it  is  generally  under- 
stood, to  suggest  that  it  was  God  who 
had  by  his  grace  put  into  their  hearts 
to  bestow  this  charity,  or  rather,  as 
that  would  involve  some  confusion  of 
ideas,  we  may  suppose  the  alms  to  be 
called  God's,  as  being  given  for  his 
sake,  and  in  a  certain  sense  given  to 
him  when  given  to  his  distressed  ser- 
vants." —  Bloomfield.  The  same  word 
doubtless  has  the  meaning  of  gift  in 
ver.  4,  6,  7,  19.  But  in  this  verse,  as 
it  has  been  well  observed,  "  the  more 
obvious  and  correct  interpretation  is 
that  which  is  implied  in  the  common 
version,  that  the  phrase  *  grace  of 
God'  means  that  God  had  bestowed  on 
them  the  grace  to  give  according  to 
their  ability  in  this  cause."  —  Barnes. 
This  is  certainly  the  most  natural  in- 
terpretation, and  subject  to  the  fewest 
difficulties.  IT  The  churches  of  Mace- 
donia. See  note  on  Acts  xvi.  9.  The 
principal  churches  in  this  province,  in 
the  apostolic  period,  were  those  at  Phi- 
lippi.  Acts  xvi.  12,  at  Thessalonica, 
Acts  xvii.  1,  and  at  Berea,  Acts  xvii. 
10,  11.  All  these  churches  are  com- 
mended for  their  liberality,  ver.  2-5; 
but  the  Philippians  seem  to  have  been 
peculiarly  distinguished  by  this  grace. 
Phil.  iv.  10,  15-18. 

2.  How  that  in  a  great  trial  of  afflic' 
tion.  Under  very  unfavorable  circum- 
stances; when  it  might  seem  that  they 
were  scarcely  able  to  provide  for  their 
own  wants,  and  much  less  to  contribute 
anything  for  the  relief  of  others.  The 
whole  province  of  Macedonia,  at  this 
period,  is  represented  by  historians  as 
in  a  state  of  great  destitution  and  dis- 
tress. Such  also  was  the  condition  of 
all  Greece,  with  almost  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Corinth.  War,  rapine,  and 
heavy  taxation  had  reduced  the  people 
to  poverty  and  distress.   Their  partiou- 
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their  joy  and  their  deep  poverty 
abounded  unto  the  riches  of  their 
liberality. 

3  For  to  their  power,  I  bear 
record,  yea,  and    beyond    their 


lar  "trial  of  affliction,"  however,  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  partly 
occasioned  by  persecution.  "By  men- 
tioning the  poverty  of  the  Macedo- 
nians as  the  circumstance  which  en- 
hanced their  liberality,  the  apostle  in 
a  very  delicate  manner  insinuated  to 
the  Coi'inthians,  who  were  an  opulent 
people,  1  Cor.  iv.  8,  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  equal  if  not  to  exceed  the 
Macedonians,  in  the  greatness  of  their 
gift.  See  ver.  14.  From  1  Thess.  ii. 
14  it  appears  that  the  Christians  in 
Thessalonica  had  been  spoiled  of  their 
goods.  So  also  I  think  the  Bereans 
must  have  been.  Acts  xvii.  13.  In 
places  of  lesser  note,  the  disciples  may 
have  been  few  in  number,  and  not  op- 
ulent." —  Mackni(jht.  IT  The  abun- 
dance of  their  joy.  The  overflowing  or 
superabundance  of  their  joy.  This 
may  be  understood  to  mean,  that  their 
joy  appeared  the  greater  in  conse- 
quence of  their  distressed  condition,  or 
that  it  actually  exceeded  their  distress; 
or,  more  probably,  both  ideas  are  here 
combined.  In  the  hope  of  the  gospel, 
they  rejoiced  with  joy  unspeakable  and 
full  of  glory.  Compared  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  blessings  revealed  in  the 
gospel,  their  present  afflictions  were 
regarded  as  of  little  moment.  Rom. 
viii.  18;  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  IT  And  their 
deep  poverty.  Even  of  their  poverty, 
they  contributed  freely.  A  striking 
instance  of  such  liberality  and  its  com- 
mendation, is  found  in  Luke  xxi.  2. 
The  poor  widow,  who  cast  her  "  two 
mites "  into  the  treasury  was  pro- 
nounced superior  to  those  who  of  their 
abundance  had  contributed  more,  be- 
cause "of  her  penury  she  cast  in  all 
the  living  that  she  had."  IT  Abounded. 
Their  contribution  was  more  abundant 
than  could  have  been  expected  under 
the  circumstances  ;  more  abundant 
even  than  Paul  was  willing  to  receive. 
Ver.  4.  The  abundance  of  their  joy, 
notwithstanding  their  deep  poverty, 
manifested  itself  in  this  abundant  bene- 
28 


power  fhey  were  willing  of  them- 
selves ; 

4  Praying  us  with  much  en- 
treaty that  we  would  receive  the 
gift,  and  take  upon  us  the  fellow- 
faction.  IT  Unto  the  riches  of  their  liber- 
ality. A  Hebraism,  equivalent  to  "  rich 
liberality." 

3.  For  to  their  power.  To  the  ex- 
tent of  their  ability.  IT  I  bear  record. 
Paul  was  well  acquainted  with  their 
affairs.  He  had  labored  among  them. 
Ho  personally  knew  their  poverty. 
He  speaks,  therefore,  not  from  common 
report,  but  from  actual  knowledge. 
IT  Yea,  and  beyond  their  power.  Be- 
yond what  they  were  able  to  do  with- 
out subjecting  themselves  to  great 
inconvenience.  The  expression  de- 
notes that  their  liberality  to  others 
involved  great  self-denial.  Their 
willingness  exceeded  their  ability. 
IT  They  were  willinr/  of  themselves.  They 
needed  no  urging.  When  they  knew 
the  wants  of  their  Jewish  brethren, 
they  contributed  voluntarily.  Unlike 
the  unjust  judge,  who  avenged  the 
poor  widow  only  "  lest  by  her  contin- 
ual coming"  she  should  weary  him 
beyond  endurance,  Luke  xviii.  2-5, 
they  freely  and  of  their  own  accord 
imparted  of  their  substance  more  gen- 
erously than  strict  duty  required  of 
them.     See  note  on  Rom.  xv.  26. 

4.  Prayiny  us  loith  much  entreaty^ 
&c.  Urging  me  to  receive  their  offer- 
ing, and  to  convey  it  to  Jerusalem. 
Two  ideas  are  suggested  by  these 
words:  (1)  That  the  contribution  was 
voluntary,  as  in  ver.  3,  not  wrung 
from  them  by  the  pertinacity  of  the 
apostle;  and  (2)  That  it  was  so  far 
beyond  what  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected  of  them,  and  involved 
so  great  inconvenience  to  themselves, 
that  the  apostle  hesitated  to  receive  it 
at  their  hands,  until  persuaded  by 
"much  entreaty."  IT  That  we  would 
receive  the  gift.  The  word  here  ren- 
dered gift  is  the  same  which  is  trans- 
lated grace  in  ver.  1 ;  but  it  is  under- 
stood by  almost  all  commentators  to 
denote  the  contributi-^m  of  the  generous 
Macedonians.  IT  And  take  upon  us  the 
fellowship   of  ministering  to  the  saints. 
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ship  of  the  ministering  to  the 
saints. 

5  And  tJiis  they  did,  not  as  vre 
hoped,  but  first  gave  their  own 
selves  to  the  Lord,  and  unto  us 
by  the  will  of  God. 

6  Insomuch  that  we  desired 
Titus,  that  as  he  had  begun,  so 


Namely,  "  the  poor  saints  which  are  at 
Jerusalem,"  Rom.  sv  26,  for  whose 
relief  the  contribution  was  made. 
"  The  fellowship  of  ministering  "  may 
be  understood  as  taking  a  part,  or 
bearing  a  share,  in  this  labor  of  love, 
by  conveying  to  Judea  what  had  been 
contributed  in  Macedonia.  This  he 
did  in  due  time,  and  accomplished  a 
service  in  which  he  had  long  taken  the 
deepest  interest.     Acts  xxiv.  17. 

5.  And  this  they  did,  not  as  we 
hoped.  Not  according  to  my  expecta- 
tion, which  was  moderate  and  propor- 
tionate to  their  ability,  but  altogether 
beyond  my  hope.  IT  But  first  gave  their 
own  selves,  &c.  They  regarded  them- 
selves and  all  which  they  possessed  as 
the  Lord's,  and  were  willing  to  I'elin- 
quish  all,  if  he  required  it.  IT  And 
unto  us  by  the  will  of  God.  Regarding 
me  as  a  "  minister  of  God,"  ch.  vi.  4, 
and  authorized  to  speak  in  his  name, 
they  accepted  my  exhortation  to  con- 
tribute for  the  relief  of  others  as  a 
divine  command,  and  cheerfully  obeyed 
it.  What  is  said  in  this  verse  "  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  of  a  spiritual 
yielding  up,  as  if  the  meaning  were, 
they  first  gave  themselves  internally 
and  wholly  to  the  Lord,  and  then  as  a 
consequence  of  this  pure  frame  of 
mind,  offered  to  the  necessitous  breth- 
ren of  their  possessions;  but  the  giv- 
ing themselves  means  here  the  bestow- 
ing everything,  and  retaining  nothing 
for  themselves.  If  the  former  were 
the  correct  sense  of  the  words,  a  ref- 
erence would  certainly  be  made  to  it 
in  that  which  follows,  which  is  not  the 
fact.  The  apostle  rather  takes  for 
granted  the  entire  yielding  up  of 
everything  to  the  Lord  as  a  matter  of 
course.  That,  however,  the  gifts  of- 
fered to  the  Lord  were  delivered  over 
to  him,  the  apostle  here  ascribes  to  the 


he  would  also  finish  in  you  the 

same  grace  also. 

7  Therefore,  as  ye  abound  in 
every  thing,  in  faith,  and  utter- 
ance, and  knowledge,  and  in  all 
diligence,  and  in  your  love  to 
us,  see  that  jq  abound  in  this 
frrace  also. 


will  of  God,  in  order  to  make  them 
observe  that  the  idea  had  not  orig- 
inated with  himself." —  Olshausen. 

6.  Insomuch  that  we  desired  Titus, 
<fec.  The  extraordinary  and  unex- 
pected liberality  of  the  Macedonians 
encouraged  me  to  request  Titus  to 
complete  among  you  the  benevolent 
work  which  you  had  already  com- 
menced. He  intimates  that  if  tha 
Corinthians  should  not  contribute 
promptly  and  generously,  they  would 
compare  unfavorably  with  their  breth- 
ren of  Macedonia,  ver.  24 ;  ix.  3. 
IT  The  same  grace  also.  Or  gift.  See 
notes  on  ver.  1,  4.  The  word  here 
denotes  the  contribution  of  wbich  he 
had  alixady  spoken. 

7.  Thereforz  as  ye  abound  in  every- 
thing. See  note  on  1  Cor.  i.  5.  Paul 
was  always  as  ready  to  commend  the 
worthy  as  to  rebuke  the  unworthy. 
His  special  object  in  this  commenda- 
tion, as  well  as  his  previous  reference 
to  the  liberality  of  their  poorer 
brethren,  was  to  stimulate  the  Corin- 
thians to  the  speedy  and  suitable 
accomplishment  of  the  charitable  work 
already  commenced.  And  he  exhorts 
them  to  abound  in  charit3%  even  as 
they  abounded  in  spiritual  blessings. 
IT  In  faith.  In  the  full  belief  of  the 
gospel.  IT  And  utterance  and  knowl- 
edge. See  note  on  1  Cor.  i.  5.  IT  And  in 
all  diligence.  Readiness  to  perform  all 
known  duty.  Of  this  they  had  given 
satisfactory  evidence,  by  yielding  a 
ready  obedience  to  his  admonitions  in 
the  former  epistle.  See  note  on  ch. 
vii.  11.  IT  And  in  your  love  to  ms. 
Their  obedience  had  manifested  their 
love  also,  and  their  regard  for  him  as 
a  true  friend.  There  is  no  better  test 
than  obedience,  of  love  to  one  who  is 
authorized  to  command.  John  xiv. 
15,  21.     IT  See  that  ye  abound   in  this 
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8  I  speak  not  by  command- 
ment, but  by  occasion  of  the  for- 
wardness of  others,  and  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  your  love. 

9  For  ye  know  the  grace  of 


grace  also.  In  the  matter  of  this  gift. 
Or  we  may  understaad  the  word  in  its 
more  ordinary  sense;  see  that  ye 
abound  in  the  grace  of  liberal  charity. 
In  either  case,  the  idea  is,  let  your 
generosity  be  as  abundant  as  your 
faith,  your  utterance,  knowledge,  dil- 
igence, and  love.  You  abound  in 
those;  abound  also  in  this. 

8.  /  speak  not  by  commandment,  ka. 
"  The  best  commentators  are  agreed 
that  the  sense  is :  —  I  do  not  say  this  by 
way  of  command  or  injunction,  as  if  I 
would  dispose  of  your  property  author- 
itatively, for  works  of  charity  should 
be  voluntary;  but  because  of  the  alac- 
rity of  others,  namely,  the  Macedo- 
nians, lest  ye  should  bo  outstripped 
by  them."  —  Bloomfield.  IT  But  by 
occasion  of  the  forwardness  of  others. 
Namely,  of  the  Macedonians.  The 
word  here  rendered  forwardness  is  the 
same  which  is  translated  diligence  in 
ver.  7.  The  readiness  of  others,  their 
zeal  in  this  work,  their  free  and  lib- 
eral contribution,  prompts  me  to  speak 
thus,  lest  you  should  fall  behind  your 
poorer  brethren  in  generosity.  IT  And 
to  prove  the  sincerity  of  your  love.  He 
had  commended  their  love  to  him,  ver. 
7 ;  he  wishes  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  its  sincerity.  It  may 
be  observed,  however,  that  he  does 
not  specify  distinctly  the  object  of 
their  love,  —  whether  himself,  the 
church  in  general,  the  head  of  the 
church,  or  God,  the  supreme  Head 
over  all  things.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  sum  of  all  hu- 
man duty  is  comprehended  in  love  to 
God  and  love  to  men,  Matt.  xxii. 
36-40;  and  that  no  man  truly  loves 
God,  who  is  destitute  of  love  to  men. 
1  John  iv.  7,  8,  20.  And  this  love  is  to 
be  manifested,  not  "  in  word,  neither 
in  tongue;  but  in  deed  and  in  truth." 
1  John  iii.  18.  Sympathy  with  the 
distressed,  generosity  to  the  destitute, 
benevolence  to  God's  children,  furnish 


our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that, 
though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your 
sakes  he  iDccame  poor,  that  ye 
through  his  poverty  might  be 
rich. 


the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of 
love  either  to  God,  or  to  men,  or  to 
both. 

9.  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  To  stimulate  them  the 
more,  he  appeals,  as  often  elsewhere, 
to  the  example  of  our  Lord.  The 
argument  is  similar  to  that  in  1  John 
iv.  11.  It  is  even  more  similar  to 
that  in  John  xiii.  1'2-17,  where  our 
Lord  says,  in  reference  to  an  act  of 
humility  and  of  kindness  which  he 
had  performed,  "  I  have  given  you 
an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I 
have  done  to  you."  IT  That  though  he 
was  rich,  &c.  Some  interpret,  though 
he  might  have  been  rich,  though 
riches  were  within  his  grasp,  yet  he 
voluntarily  encountered  poverty,  not 
having  a  place  to  lay  his  head.  It 
seems  more  probable  to  me,  however, 
that  the  reference  is  to  other  riches 
than  this  world  affords;  namely,  the 
glory  which  Jesus  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was.  John 
xvii.  5.  This  glory  he  voluntarily 
relinquished,  and  endured  all  the  pri- 
vations and  sufferings  to  which  hu- 
manity is  exposed,  including  literal 
poverty  as  to  this  world's  goods. 
IT  That  ye,  through  his  poverty,  might  be 
rich.  Rich  in  faith,  in  love,  and  the 
hope  of  the  blessings  provided  in  the 
gospel.  The  spiritual  riches  enjoyed 
by  men  are  derived  through  the  min- 
istry of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  which 
ministry,  agreeably  to  the  divine  pur- 
pose, was  attended  by  outward  pov- 
erty. This  verse  is  parenthetical,  and 
is  designed  to  encourage  and  enforce 
the  duty  of  self-denial  for  the  good  of 
others.  The  implied  argument  is,  if 
he,  at  such  cost,  has  communicated 
spiritual  blessings  to  you,  how  can 
you  better  express  your  appreciation 
of  the  blessing  and  your  thankfulness 
for  it,  than  by  a  similar  self-denial  for 
the  sake  of  communicating  blessings 
to  others  ? 
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10  And  herein  I  give  my  ad- 
vice :  for  tliis  is  expedient  for 
you,  wlio  have  began  before, 
not  only  to  do,  but  also  to  be 
forward  a  jear  ago. 

11  Now  therefore  perform  the 
doing  of  it;  that  as  there  was  a 


10.  And  herein  I  give  my  advice. 
"  So  completely  parenthetical  had 
been  this  appeal  to  Christ's  example, 
that  ho  continues  the  sentence  from 
ver.  8,  as  if  nothing  had  intervened:  — 
I  give  you  no  command,  but  only 
advice."  —  Stanley.  IT  For  this  is  ex- 
pedient for  you.  It  will  be  for  your 
own  benefit,  and  the  better  for  your 
reputation.  A  proper  regard  to  con- 
sistency requires  it  at  j'our  hands. 
IT  Who  have  bejun  before.  Namely,  to 
make  a  contribution  for  the  Jewish 
Christians.  IT  Not  only  to  do.  Not 
merely  to  complete  it  at  last,  sluggish- 
ly, unwillingly,  as  if  by  constraint. 
IT  But  also  to  be  forward  a  year  ajo. 
Or,  "in  the  year  which  is  past."  — 
Conybeare.  Ye  not  only  began  to  do 
this,  heretofore,  but  ye  began  willing- 
ly, spontaneously,  cheerfully.  It  be- 
comes you  to  complete  the  work  in  a 
like  spirit.  "  The  apostle's  first  letter, 
in  which  he  mentioned  the  collection 
to  the  Corinthians,  was  sent  to  them 
by  Titus  in  the  end  of  the  last  year, 
that  is,  five  or  six  months  only  before 
this  letter  was  written.  In  this  verse 
the  apostle  tacitly  blamed  the  Corin- 
thians, as  having  acted  inconsistently, 
who,  on  receiving  his  letter  in  the  end 
of  the  former  year,  not  only  began, 
but  expressed  gi-eat  willingness  to 
finish  the  collections,  and  afterwards 
grew  cold  and  negligent  in  the  affair." 
—  Macknijht. 

11.  Now,  therefore,  perform,  Ac. 
Carry  out  your  original  intention. 
IT  A  readiness  to  will.  A  free  volun- 
tary intention;  a  disposition  to  act 
promptly;  a  hearty  desire  to  contrib- 
ute liberally.  IT  So  there  may  be  a 
performance  also.  Let  your  actions 
correspond  with  your  expressed  inten- 
tions. Let  the  result  correspond  with 
the  promise.  Let  your  contribution 
be  as  free  aud  generous  as  you  at  first 


readiness  to  will,  so  there  may 
be  a  performance  also  out  of 
that  which  ye  have. 

12  For  if  there  be  first  a  will- 
ing mind,  it  is  accepted  accord- 
ing to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not 
accordina:  to  that  he  hath  not. 


designed.  IT  Out  of  that  which  ye  have. 
According  to  your  ability.  "  Accord- 
ing to  your  means."  —  Conybeare. 
"  According  to  the  means  you  pos- 
sess."—  Stanley.  "It  should  be  in 
proportion  to  your  means."  —  Barnes. 
1 2.  For  if  there  be  first  a  willinj  mind. 
Or,  a  readiness  of  mind,  as  in  ver.  11, 
I'J,  and  Acts  xvii.  11;  or  forwardness, 
as  in  ch.  ix.  2,  where  the  same  word 
occurs.  The  willingness  or  readiness 
of  obedience,  in  regard  to  any  duty, 
constitutes  its  chief  value.  Reluctant 
generosity,  if  not  an  absolute  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  is  not  such  as 
indicates  Christian  sympathy.  "  God 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver."  Ch.  ix.  7. 
IT  It  is  accepted.  "  Doddridge,  Rosen- 
muUer,  Macknight,  and  some  others, 
apply  this  to  the  person,  and  render  it, 
'  he  is  accepted,'  but  the  more  usual 
and  the  more  natural  interpretation  is 
to  apply  it  to  the  gift,  it  is  accepted. 
God  will  approve  of  it,  and  will  receive 
it  favorably."  —  Barnes.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  verse  is  well  expressed  thus: 
"  For  if  there  be  a  willing  mind,  the 
gift  is  acceptable,  when  measui'ed  by 
the  giver's  power,  and  need  not  to  go 
beyond." —  Conybeare.  V  According 
to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according 
to  that  he  hath  not.  Every  man's  obli- 
gation is  in  proportion  to  his  ability. 
The  poor  are  not  bound  to  contribute 
so  much  as  the  rich,  for  the  relief  of 
the  distressed,  or  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  other  good  object.  When 
the  poor  widow  cast  into  the  treasury 
"two  mites,  which  make  a  farthing," 
and  "  many  that  were  rich  cast  in 
much,"  our  Lord  declared  that  she 
had  done  more  worthily  than  the 
others;  "for  all  they  did  cast  in  of 
their  abundance;  but  she  of  her  want 
did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all 
her  living."  Mark  xii.  41-44.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  amount  contributed. 
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13  For  /  mean  not  that  other 
men  be  eased,  and  ye  burdened  : 

14  But  by  an  equality,  that 
now  at  this  time  your  abundance 


as  its  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the 
giver,  which  is  the  true  test  of  liber- 
ality. The  same  rule  applies  to  every 
duty  required  by  the  gospel.  Our 
obligations  are  proportionate  to  our 
ability.  This  rule  was  announced  by 
our  Lord,  Luke  xii.  48:  "  Unto  whom- 
soever much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be 
much  required  ;  and  to  whom  men 
have  committed  much,  of  him  they 
will  ask  the  more."  The  rule  is  founded 
in  equity  and  divine  justice.  God 
does  not  require  of  brutes  what  he  re- 
quires of  men,  because  he  has  not 
granted  them  equal  ability.  For  the 
same  reason,  he  does  not  require  of 
men,  while  subject  to  vanity,  the  same 
degree  of  moral  perfection  which  he 
requires  of  angels.  The  same  distinc- 
tion exists  between  infants  and  mature 
men,  between  the  benighted  heathen 
and  them  who  enjoy  the  glorious  light 
of  the  gospel.  Of  each  and  all,  it  is 
required  according  to  their  several 
ability,  and  not  beyond  it.  This  rule 
and  its  application  are  accurately  and 
forcibly  stated  by  Barnes:  "Our  love 
to  him  is  to  be  in  proportion  to  our 
ability,  and  not  to  be  graduated  by 
the  ability  of  angels  or  other  beings. 
Mark  xii.  30.  Here  the  obligation  is 
limited  by  the  ability,  and  the  love  is 
to  be  commensurate  with  the  ability. 
So  of  repentance,  faith,  and  of  obedi- 
ence in  any  form.  None  but  a  tyrant 
ever  demands  more  than  can  be  ren- 
dered; and  to  demand  more  is  the 
appropriate  description  of  a  tyrant, 
and  cannot  appertain  to  the  ever  bless- 
ed God.  —  The  service  which  we  can 
render  to  God  may  not  be  equal  to 
that  which  the  angels  render;  but  it 
may  be  equally  appropriate  to  our 
condition  and  our  powers,  and  may  be 
equally  acceptable  to  God."  Such  is 
the  rule  of  equity,  of  universal  appli- 
cation, as  well  as  to  the  specific  duty 
named  in  the  text. 

13.     For  I  mean  not  that  other  men  he 
eased.     That   they   should   contribute 
less  than  their  share,  according  to  their 
28* 


may  he  a  supply  for  their  want, 
that  their  aljundance  also  may 
be  a  siqyply  for  3'our  want ;  that 
there  may  be  equality : 


ability.  IT  And  ye  burdened.  That  y© 
should  be  required  to  contribute  be- 
yond your  ability.  The  apostle  not 
only  urges  a  liberal  contribution  from 
the  Corinthians,  but  he  is  careful  to 
guard  against  any  suspicion  that  he  de- 
sired to  favor  the  Macedonian  churches 
at  their  expense.  He  would  give  his 
adversaries  no  occasion  to  accuse  him 
of  partiality.  Indeed  he  had  already 
declared  that  the  Macedonians  had 
contributed  so  generously,  even  be- 
yond their  ability,  that  he  hesitated  to 
receive  their  offering,  ver.  3,  4;  but 
lest  any  possible  suspicion  should 
remain,  he  distinctly  disavows  the  in- 
tention of  imposing  an  unequal  bur- 
den upon  the  Corinthians. 

14.  But  by  an  equality.  That  the 
bmxlen  may  be  equal ;  that  is,  propor- 
tionate to  your  ability.  "IT  That  now 
at  this  tim.e,  ynir  abundance,  <tc.  The 
Corinthians,  at  this  time,  were  rich; 
the  Macedonians  were  poor.  Although 
the  latter,  notwithstanding  "  their 
deep  poverty,"  had  given  more  than 
could  have  been  expected,  yet  the 
amount  of  their  contribution  was 
necessarily  small,  compared  with  that 
which  the  Corinthians  were  abundantly 
able  to  bestow.  The  apostle,  there- 
fore, expresses  the  wi.sh  that,  from  their 
"abundance,"  the  Corinthians  should 
contribute  as  much  more  than  an  equal 
share  of  the  desired  total  amount,  as 
the  contributions  in  Macedonia  had 
fallen  short  of  it.  And  he  reminds 
them  that  earthly  riches  are  fleeting 
and  uncertain.  Their  relative  con- 
dition might  change.  They  might 
hereafter  become  poor,  and  their  Ma- 
cedonian brethren  rich ;  in  which  case, 
the  Macedonians  ought  to  relieve  their 
necessities,  or  bear  more  than  an  equal 
share  in  all  common  burdens.  This, 
he  assures  them,  is  the  true  rule  of 
equality;  not  that  an  equal  amount 
should  be  contributed  by  each,  but 
that  the  contribution  should  be  pro- 
portionate to  their  respective  ability. 
Some,  however,  interpret  the  equality 
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15   As  it  is  wi'itten,  He  that  I  care  into  the  heart  of  Titus  for 
Jiad  gathered  much  had  nothing  you 
and  he  that  had  gathered 


over 

little  had  no  lack. 

16   But  thanks    he  to   God, 
which    put    the    same    earnest 


as  between   the  Corinthians  and  the 
Jews.     See  note  on  ver.  15. 

15.  As  it  is  written.  Exo.  xvi.  18. 
This  reference  to  the  gathering  of  man- 
na is  probably  for  the  purpose  merely 
of  illustration,  not  of  proof.  IT  He 
that  had  gathered  much,  &Q.  "Proba- 
bly every  man  gathered  as  much  man- 
na as  ho  could,  and  when  he  brought 
it  home  and  measured  it  by  the  omer 
(for  this  was  the  measure  for  each 
man's  eating),  if  ho  had  a  surplus,  it 
went  to  the  supply  of  some  other 
family,  that  had  not  been  able  to  col- 
lect enough;  the  family  being  large, 
and  the  time  in  which  the  manna 
might  bo  gathered,  before  the  heat  of 
the  day,  not  being  sufficient  to  collect 
a  supply  for  so  numerous  a  household, 
several  of  whom  might  be  so  confined 
as  not  to  be  able  to  collect  for  them- 
selves. Thus  there  was  an  equality 
among  the  Israelites  in  reference  to 
this  thing;  and  in  this  light,  these 
words  of  iSt.  Paul  lead  us  to  view  the 
passage.  To  apply  this  to  the  present 
case;  the  Corinthians,  in  the  course  of 
God's  providence,  had  gathered  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
own  support;  by  giving  the  surplus  to 
to  the  persecuted  and  impoverished 
Christian  Jews,  there  would  bo  an 
equality.  Both  would  then  possess 
the  necessaries  of  life,  though  still  the 
one  might  have  more  property  than 
the  other." — Clarke.  In  this  inter- 
pretation, most  commentators  substan- 
tially agree.  Yet  if  the  equality, 
mentioned  in  ver.  14,  is  rightly  inter- 
preted in  the  note,  a  slightly  different 
application  of  the  historical  fact  would 
seem  necessary;  namely,  to  the  equi- 
table sharing  of  the  common  work 
of  distributing  to  the  necessities  of  the 
poor. 

IG.  But  thanks  be  to  God.  As  Paul 
uniformly  recognized  God  as  the 
"  ultimate  Author  "  of  all  good  influ- 
ences, as  well  as  of  all  other  blessings, 


17  For  indeed  he  accepted 
the  exhortation ;  but  being  more 
forward,  of  his  own  accord  he 
went  unto  you. 


he  here  makes  public  acknowledgment 
of  his  gratitude  to  him  for  inspiring 
Titus  with  such  earnestness  in  thia 
particular  matter.  IT  Which  put  the 
same  earnest  care  into  the  heart  of  Titus 
for  you.  The  same  earnestness  for  your 
welfare,  and  for  the  relief  of  our  suf- 
fering brethren  in  Judca,  which  I 
entertain,  and  which  I  have  just  ex- 
pressed.   Ver.  8-15. 

17.  For  indeed  he  accepted  the  exhor- 
tation. He  cheerfully  complied  with 
my  exhortation  to  visit  you,  that  ho 
might  give  you  assurance  of  my  love 
and  care  for  you,  and  also  stimulate 
you  to  complete  your  contribution 
generously  and  speedily.  His  journey 
was  undertaken,  thus  far,  at  my 
request.  IT  But  being  more  forward. 
Very  willing,  even  desirous.  More 
ready  to  engage  in  the  work  than  I 
had  anticipated.  Probably  Paul  had 
some  apprehension  that  it  might  be 
difficult  to  complete  the  collection  at 
Corinth,  and  feared  that  Titus  might 
be  unwilling  to  engage  in  such  an  un- 
promising work;  unpromising,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  recent  difficulties  in 
the  church,  and  the  opposition  to  Paul 
which  still  rankled  in  the  bosoms  of 
certain  false  teachers  and  their  follow- 
ers. He  expresses  much  joy  on  account 
of  the  unexpected  forwardness  of  his 
beloved  brotlier.  IT  Of  his  own  accord 
he  went  unto  you.  Though  he  went 
upon  my  request,  yet  so  great  was  his 
willingness,  that  he  went  voluntarily, 
and  would  have  gone  cheerfully  even 
without  any  request  on  my  part.  His 
earnestness  was  equal  ta  my  own. 
Ver.  16. 

18.  And  we  have  sent  with  him  the 
brother,  &c.  Here  and  in  ver.  22,  the 
apostle  says  he  has  commissioned  two 
faithful  brethren  to  act  with  Titus  in 
this  mission  of  love.  Ho  does  not  call 
either  of  them  by  name,  but  speaks  of 
them  as  well  known,  at  least  by  repu- 
I  tation,   to   the    brethren   at  Corinth. 
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18  And  we  have  sent  with  him 
the  brother,  whose  praise  is  in 
the  gospel  throughout  all  the 
churches ; 

19    And   not  that  only,  but 
who   was  also   chosen    of   the 


Various  conjectures  have  been  oflfered 
as  to  their  identity;  but  it  is  gener- 
ally acknowledged  to  be  impossible,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  to  determine  the 
question  with  certainty.  Nor  is  it 
of  any  practical  imiwrtance  that  we 
should  know  their  names.  Their  char- 
acters are  sufficiently  delineated  by 
the  apostle.  From  a  comparison,  how- 
ever, of  ver.  19  with  Acts  xxi.  29,  it 
is  a  not  improbable  supposition  that 
Trophimus  may  have  been  the  brother 
named  in  this  verse,  who  was  chosen 
by  the  churches  to  accompany  Paul  to 
Jerusalem.  Some,  for  similar  rea- 
sons, conjecture  that  it  was  St.  Luke. 
IT  Whose  praise.  Whose  good  repute. 
IT  In  the  gospel.  Either,  in  preaching 
the  gospel,  or  the  faith  of  the  gospel. 
V  Throughout  all  the  churches.  He 
was  generally  known  and  esteemed  for 
his  devotion  to  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
throughout  all  the  churches.  Perhaps 
the  reference  may  be  particularly  to 
the  churches  in  Macedonia. 

19.  But  who  was  chosen  of  the  church, 
&Q.  Not  only  was  his  general  reputa- 
tion, as  a  faithful  disciple  of  the  Lord, 
well  known  through  the  churches,  but 
he  had  an  additional  claim  on  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Corinthians;  he  had 
been  duly  appointed  by  the  churches, 
to  assist  in  conveying  their  contribu- 
tions to  Jerusalem.  He  was  selected 
on  account  of  his  trust-worthiness,  and 
his  fitness  for  the  work  to  which  he 
was  specially  appointed.  IT  To  travel 
with  us  with  this  grace.  Or,  gift.  To 
accompany  me  to  Jerusalem,  when  I 
go  to  convey  your  joint  gift  to  the 
poor  brethren  there.  See  note  on  ver. 
20.  IT  Which  is  administered  by  us. 
Of  which  I  have  the  charge  and  di- 
rection; or  perhaps,  rather,  which  I 
am  to  administer  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  "  Which  I  have  undertaken  to 
administer." —  Conybeare.  IT  To  the 
glory  of  the  same  Lord.     The  manifes- 


churches  to  travel  with  us  with 
this  grace,  which  is  administered 
by  us  to  the  glory  of  the  same 
Lord,  and  declaration  of  your 
ready  mind : 

20  Avoiding  this,  that  no  man 


tation  of  a  Christian  disposition,  and 
the  performance  of  Christian  duty, 
tended  to  the  glory  of  their  Master,  to 
the  advancement  of  his  honor  among 
men.  Thus  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples, 
"Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that 
ye  bear  much  fruit."  John  xv.  8. 
^  And  declaration  of  your  ready  mind. 
Your  gift,  when  administered  by  me, 
will  be  a  convincing  testimony  of  your 
generosity.  Most  critics,  however, 
read  "our  ready  mind,"  and  under- 
stand it  to  refer  to  the  earnestness  of 
Paul  himself  in  forwarding  this  work. 
"He  thus  states  that  there  were  two 
main  purposes  to  be  answered  by  the 
contribution  :  First,  the  glory  of  the 
Lord;  as  we  should  say,  the  credit 
which  accrued  to  Christianity  from 
the  liberality  of  the  Gentile  churches 
to  the  Jewish  Christians.  Comp.  Rom. 
XV.  16.  Secondly,  the  proof  of  the 
apostle's  zeal  for  the  Jewish  Christians. 
Comp.  Gal.  ii.  10."  —  Stanley. 

20.  Avoiding  this,  that  no  man  should 
blame  us,  &g.  "For  I  guarded  my- 
self against  all  suspicion  which  might 
be  cast  upon  me."  —  Conybeare.  Paul 
well  knew  the  bitterness  of  his  adver- 
saries, and  their  willingness  to  bring 
against  him  a  railing  accusation.  He 
determined  that  they  should  "  find  no 
occasion"  against  him,  in  regard  to 
this  contribution.  He  would  give  them 
no  opportunity  to  accuse  him  of  dis- 
honestly retaining  any  part  of  the 
gift  for  his  personal  advantage.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  had  associates  appointed 
by  the  Macedonian  churches,  who 
should  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem 
as  joint  custodians  of  their  contribu- 
tions, ver.  19;  and  ho  had  heretofore 
requested  the  Corinthian  church  to  do 
likewise.  1  Cor.  xvi.  3,  4.  "In  order, 
therefore,  to  remove  the  slightest  oc- 
casion for  malicious  accusations,  Paul 
had  caused  several  brethren  to  be  se- 
lected, together  with  Titus,  who  were 
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should  blame  us  in  this  abund- 
ance wliich  is  administered  by 
us: 

21  Providing  for  honest 
things,  not  onl}^  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  but  also  in  the  sight 
of  men. 

22  And  we  have  sent  with 
them  our  brother,  whom  we 
have  oftentimes  proved  diligent 


to  receive,  aud  afterwards  to  deliver 
over,  the  bountiful  collections  which 
were  the  object  of  Paul's  exhortation; 
his  wisdom  led  him  not  only  to  act 
with  conscious  purity,  but  also  to 
avoid  all  suspicious  appearance  in  the 
eyes  of  men.  This  passage  is  finally  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  shameless 
audacity  of  some  among  the  apostle's 
adversaries;  for  he  is  not  speaking  of 
bare  possibilities;  the  precautionary 
measures  taken  by  Paul  prove  that 
they  had  really  ventured  to  cast  a 
doubt  upon  his  integrity." — Olnhau- 
sen.  They  had  questioned  his  sinceri- 
ty and  integrity  in  other  respects;  see 
note  on  ch.  i.  12;  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  they  had  been 
equally  ungenerous  to  him  in  this  mat- 
ter also.  IT  In  this  abundance.  In 
the  generous  contribution  expected 
from  the  Corinthians,  added  to  the 
equally  generous,  though  smaller,  gift 
of  the  Macedonians. 

21.  Providiyij  for  honest  things,  <tc. 
See  note  on  Horn.  xii.  17.  "Being 
careful  to  do  all  things  in  a  seemly 
manner." —  Conybeare.  "  Premedita- 
ting things  comely."  —  Macknijht. 
The  idea  is,  that  Paul  had  taken  care 
to  manage  the  aifair  of  the  contribu- 
tion in  a  manner  not  on'y  acceptable 
to  God,  but  void  of  the  least  appear- 
ance of  impropriety  in  the  sight  of 
men.  For  this  purpose,  while  he  knew 
his  honest  intentions  were  manifest 
to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  ho  guarded 
against  the  suspicions  of  men,  by  hav- 
ing faithful  and  approved  brethren 
associated  with  him,  in  charge  of  the 
contributions.  Thus  he  took  the  most 
effectual  means  to  avoid  blame,  ver. 
20.  His  example,  both  in  preserving 
his  integrity   and    in   protecting   his 


in  many  things,  but  now  much 
more  diligent,  upon  the  great 
confidence  which  I  have  in  you. 
23  Whether  any  do  inquire  of 
Titus,  he  is  my  partner  and  fel- 
low heliDer  concerning  you :  or 
our  brethren  be  inquired  of,  they 
are  the  messengers  of  the 
churches,  and  the  glory  of 
Christ. 

reputation,  is  worthy  to  be  imitated 
by  all  Christians;  especially  by  those 
who  occupy  stations  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

22.  And  we  have  sent  with  them  our 
brother.  Generally  supposed  to  have 
been  also  selected  by  some  of  the 
churches,  for  this  purpose,  but  un- 
known to  us  by  name.  See  note  on  ver. 
38.  IT  Whom  we  have  oftentimes  proved 
diligent,  &c.  Or  forward,  as  in  ver.  17, 
where  the  same  word  occurs.  He  has 
often  been  tried,  and  always  proved 
himself  to  be  zealous  in  good  works. 
T  But  now  Tntich  more  diligent.  Even 
more  ready  and  zealous  in  this  work, 
for  the  reason  immediately  stated. 
IT  Upon  the  great  confidence  which  I  have 
in  you.  He  is  stimulated  to  extraordi- 
nary zeal  by  my  confidence  in  your 
willingness  to  contribute  liberally.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Greek,  answering  to 
the  words  I  have,  which  are  supplied  by 
the  translators;  and  that  many  com- 
mentators, both  ancient  and  modern, 
prefer  to  supply  he  hath,  as  it  stands 
in  the  margin.  If  this  be  the  true  read- 
ing, then  the  meaning  is,  this  brother 
is  stimulated  to  extraordinary  zeal  by 
his  confidence  that  you  will  receive 
him  kindly,  and  cheerfully  make  a 
generous  addition  to  the  amount  al- 
ready contributed  by  other  churches. 

23.  If  any  inquire  of  Titus.  If 
any  doubt  exist  as  to  his  authority. 
If  3'ou,  or  others,  desire  any  assurance 
in  respect  to  him.  IT  He  is  my  partner, 
&G.  lie  is  ray  companion,  my  asso- 
ciate, and  fellow-laborer,  in  preaching 
the  gospel,  establishing  churches,  and 
nourishing  them  in  the  faith.  See 
Tit.  i.  2.  IT  Or  our  brethren  be  inquired 
of.     Namely,  those  who  ai-e  mentioned 
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24  Wherefore  shew  ye  to 
them,  and  before  the  churches, 
the  proof  of  your  love,  and  of 
our  boasting  on  your  behalf. 

in  ver.  18,  22.  IT  ^hey  are  the  messen- 
gers of  the  churches.  Chosen  by  the 
churches  for  this  special  work,  ver,  19. 
The  phrase  is  literally  "  the  apostles 
of  the  churches."  Not  technically,  as 
the  appellation  is  applied  to  the  Twelve 
and  to  Paul,  but  properly,  according 
to  its  literal  meaning.  See  note  on 
Matt.  X.  2.  These  brethren  were  sent 
forth  by  the  churches,  to  convey  their 
gift  to  Jerusalem,  together  with  such 
additions  as  they  might  obtain  else- 
where. They  were  truly,  though  not 
technically,  apostles  of  the  churches. 
IT  And  the  glory  of  Christ.  Their 
character  and  conduct  reflect  honor 
upon  their  divine  Master.  Comp. 
Matt.  V.  16;  John  xv.  8.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  the  translators  supplied 
many  words  in  this  verse.  They  do 
not  obscure  the  meaning,  however; 
but  it  is  more  briefly  expressed  by 
Conybeare,  thus: — "Concerning  Ti- 
tus, then  (on  the  one  hand),  he  is 
partner  of  my  lot,  and  fellow-laborer 
with  me  for  your  good;  concerning 
our  brethren  (on  the  other  hand),  they 
are  ambassadors  of  the  churches,  —  a 
manifestation  of  the  glory  of  Christ." 
24.  Wherefore.  Because  they  are 
thus  commissioned,  and  because  they 
are  worthy  of  your  unlimited  confi- 
dence. IT  Show  ye  to  them,  and  before 
the  churches,  &c.  Let  the  exhibition 
of  your  love  be  so  conspicuous  that  it 
cannot  be  mistaken;  that  it  may  give 
full  satisfaction  to  these  messengers, 
and  may  be  aflBrmed  by  them  to  their 
respective  churches.  IT  The  proof  of 
our  love.  See  note  on  ver.  8,  where  a 
similar  expression  occurs.  The  proof 
of  love  here  required  consisted  in  a 
generous  response  to  the  apostle's  ap- 
peal for  charity  on  behalf  of  their 
suffering  brethren.  Contribute  so  lib- 
erally, in  proportion  to  your  ability, 
that  none  shall  have  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  holy  spirit  of  love  dwells  in 
your  hearts.  IT  And  of  our  boasting  on 
your  behalf.  See  ch.  ix.  2,  and  note 
on  oh.  vii.  14.    Prove,  by  your  gener- 
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FOR  as  touching  the  minister 
in^    to    the    saints,    it 


is 


osity,  that  I  have  not  overstated  your 
willingness  to  aid  in  this  labor  of  love. 
Let  it  be  abundantly  proved  that  my 
boasting  was  well  founded,  and  that 
I  did  not  misjudge  your  character,  or 
promise  on  your  behalf  more  than  you 
are  willing  to  perform.  Do  this,  and 
neither  you  nor  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  "  be  ashamed  in  this  same  confident 
boasting,"  ch.  ix.  4. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Although  a  division  of  chapters  has 
been  made  here,  there  is  no  change  in 
the  subject  of  discourse;  this  chapter, 
like  the  preceding,  being  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  a  collection  for  the  poor 
brethren  in  Judea.  At  the  most,  the 
only  change  perceptible  here  is,  that 
the  apostle  resumes  his  exhortation, 
from  which  he  had  turned  aside,  for  a 
moment,  that  he  might  commend  the 
messengers  whom  he  had  sent  to  urge 
the  completion  of  the  desired  contribu- 
tion. TT  For  as  touching  the  ministering 
to  the  saints.  Concerning  the  general 
duty  of  relieving  the  distressed,  and 
giving  alms  to  the  poor.  See  ch.  viii.  ; 
Kom.  XV.  26;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1.  IT  It  is 
superfluous  for  me  to  write  to  you.  It  is 
needless  to  urge  this  obligation,  be- 
cause you  already  realize  and  feel  it. 
Yet,  from  what  follows,  it  appears  that 
the  apostle  judged  it  proper  to  add 
some  further  considerations,  designed 
to  direct  their  charitable  disposition 
into  this  particular  channel,  as  well  as 
to  induce  them  to  act  properly  and 
generously.  They  may  have  been  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  that  mu- 
tual jealousy  which  existed  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  church,  — 
stronger,  indeed,  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews,  yet  manifest  among  the  Gen- 
tiles; and  hence  have  been  less  ready 
to  contribute  for  the  Jews  than  for 
their  own  kindred.  But  it  was,  partly 
at  least,  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming 
and  destroying  this  jealousy,  and  of 
consolidating  the  whole  church  into 
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superfluous  for  me 
you: 

2  For  I  know  the 
of  your  mind,  for  m' 
of  you  to  them  of 
that  Achaia  was  r 
ago ;  and  your  ze 
yoked  very  many. 


to  write  to 

forwardness 
hioh  I  boast 
Macedonia, 
eady  a  year 
al   hath  pro- 


one  united  and  harmonious  body,  that 
Paul  had  undertaken  this  collection 
and  urged  it  so  zealously. 

2.      For  I  know  the  forwardness  of  your 
mind.     Or,  your  i-eadiness,  your  will- 
ingness.     I  know  you   have   already 
commenced  the  work,  ch.  viii.  10;  yet 
I  have  some  apprehension  it  may  not 
be    properly   completed.      Ver.    3,    4. 
IT  For  which  I  boast  of  you  to  them  of 
Macedonia.     He  had  assured  the  Mace- 
donians that  their  Corinthian  brethren 
were  engaged  in  making  collections; 
and  this  he  probably  did,  to  encourage 
them   in   their  own   effort.       IT  That 
Achaia.       The   southern    province   of 
Greece,  of  which  Corinth  was  the  prin- 
cipal city.     See  note  on  Acts  xviii.  12. 
Although  there  were  other  churches  in 
this   pi-ovince,  as  at   Cenchrea,    Rom. 
xvi.  1,  yet  the  reference  is  chiefly  to 
that   at   Corinth,   from  which  a  large 
contribution  was  expected,  on  account 
of  its  superior  wealth.     IT    Was  ready. 
Some  interpret  this  "  has  been  prepar- 
ing," and  refer  to  the  directions  given 
in  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.     Others,  perhaps  more 
properly,  think  the  apostle  had  sup- 
posed  and   said,    that   the   work   was 
nearly  completed;  presuming  that  his 
directions  had  been  more  carefully  ob- 
served; that  he  learned  his  mistake  by 
Titus;    and  that  he  was  now  anxious 
that  his  assurances  to  the  Macedonians 
should  be  verified,  without  delay.    IT  A 
year   ago.      See   note   on  ch.  viii.  10. 
IT  And  your   zeal   hath  provoked  very 
many.     Ilath  excited,  or  stimulated  to 
emulation,     Rom.    x.    19,   where    the 
s<imo  English  word  is  used,  in  a  sense 
very  different  from  that  which  is  now 
ordinarily  attached  to  it.     The  follow- 
ing  observation   is   not  unworthy  of 
notice:    "  RUckert  takes  occasion  from 
this  passage  to   reproach   the   apostle 
with  behavior   at   once  insincere  and 


3  Yet  have  I  sent  the  breth- 
ren, lest  our  boasting  of  you 
should  be  in  vain  in  this  behalf; 
that,  as  I  said,  ye  may  be 
ready : 

4  ^Lest  haply  if  they  of  Ma- 
cedonia come  with  me,  and  find 
you   unprepared,  we  (that  we 

of  bad  example:  namely,  at  ch.  viii. 
Paul  had  represented  to  the  Corin- 
thians that  the  Macedonians  abounded 
in  liberality,  and  here  he  declares  that 
the  readiness  of  the  Corinthians  had 
stimulated  the  Macedonians  to  an  ex- 
hibition of  zeal.  But  as  whole  churches, 
and  even  entire  provinces  are  the  sub- 
ject of  remark,  it  would  seem  possible 
for  the  apostle  to  be  perfectly  consist- 
ent; Paul  might  hold  forth  the  liber- 
ality of  the  well-intentioned  Macedo- 
nians as  an  example  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  an  effect 
on  the  less  benevolently  disposed  Mace- 
donians by  a  description  of  the  kind 
feeling  existing  among  the  better  Co- 
rinthian Christians."  —  Olshausen. 

3.  Yet  I  have  sent  the  brethren. 
Namely,  those  who  are  mentioned  in 
ch.  viii.  18,  22,  23.  IT  Lest  our  boast- 
ing of  you.  Of  your  readiness  to  con- 
tribute, and  the  forwardness  of  the 
work.  Ver.  2.  IT  Should  be  in  vain. 
Should  prove  unfounded.  Lest  your 
failure  to  bo  ready  with  your  contri- 
bution should  put  me  to  shame,  ver.  4, 
by  proving  that  I  had  been  too  confi- 
dent in  my  expectations.  IT  In  this 
behalf.  In  regard  to  this  matter. 
IT  That,  as  I  said,  ye  may  be  ready. 
That  what  I  have  boasted  of  you  may 
be  literally  verified.     Ver.  2. 

4.  Lest  haply  if  they  of  Macedonia 
come,  <fec.  If  any  should  accompany 
me  from  Macedonia  to  Corinth,  and  be 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
finding  you  fully  prepared.  The  apos- 
tle does  not  say  absolutely  that  he 
should  be  thus  accompanied;  but  the 
practice  was  common.  Acts  xv.  3  ;  xvii. 
15 ;  xxviii.  15 ;  and  it  was  not  unlikely 
that  he  might  "  be  brought  on  his  way 
thitherward  "  by  some  of  the  brethren. 
Rom.  XV.  24.  IT  We  {that  we  say  not 
ye)  should  be  ashamed,  &0.      If,  after 
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say  not,  ye)  should  be  ashamed 
m  this  same  confident  boasting. 
5  Therefore  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  exhort  the  brethren,  Ihat 
they  would  go  before  unto  you, 


all  his  boasting  in  Macedonia,  after 
all  his  assurances  that  ''  Achaia  was 
ready  a  year  ago,"  ver.  2,  it  should  be 
found  that  the  Corinthian  church  was 
not  yet  i-eady,  Paul  intimates  that  he 
should  feel  ashamed  of  his  "confident 
boasting."  He  had  boasted  in  good 
faith.  He  had  received  assurances 
that  the  Corinthians  were  willing  to 
engage  in  this  charitable  work,  and 
that  they  had  actually  commenced  long 
ago.  He  had  no  reasonable  cause  to 
doubt  that  it  was  in  a  state  of  great 
forwardness,  when  he  boasted  in  Mace- 
donia. But  he  had  recently  heard 
that  it  was  not  progressing  as  it  should. 
And  he  therefore  sent  special  messen- 
gers, to  urge  its  completion  without 
delay,  lest  he  should  sutfer  mortifica- 
tion in  the  presence  of  brethren  to 
whom  he  had  boasted.  He  very  deli- 
cately insinuates  that  the  Corinthian 
brethren  would  also  have  cause  for 
shame,  if  they  should  not  be  found 
ready.  Although  he  declines  to  say 
they  ought  to  be  ashamed  if  they  failed 
to  justify  his  boasting,  after  all  the 
encouragement  they  had  given  him, 
yet  he  evidently  designs  that  they 
should  so  understand  him.  "This, 
though  put  in  parenthetically,  is  prob- 
ably the  real  cause  of  this  appeal,  as 
if  throwing  upon  them  the  responsi- 
bility of  defending  him."  —  Stanley. 
It  rested  with  them  to  show  whether 
they  deserved  the  praise  which  he  had 
bestowed  on  them. 

5.  Therefore  I  thought  it  necessary, 
&c.  Necessary,  namely,  in  order  to 
guard  against  a  slackness  or  negligence 
which  would  be  so  mortifying.  IT  That 
they  would  go  before  unto  you.  That 
they  should  precede  me  and  those  who 
may  accompany  me  from  Macedonia. 
Ver.  4.  IT  And  make  up  beforehand 
your  bounty.  That  they  should  cause 
it  to  be  fully  prepared  before  my  ar- 
rival. The  word  evXoyia  here  rendered 
bounty,  properly  signifies  eulogy,  com- 
mendation; in  a  special  sense,  bless- 


and  make  up  beforehand  your 
bounty,  whereof  ye  had  notice 
before,  that  the  same  might  be 
ready,  as  a  matter  of  bounty, 
and  not  as  o/covetousness. 

ing,  or  benediction;  and  figuratively, 
a  favor  conferred,  gift,  benefit,  bounty. 
Robinson.  In  this  last  sense  it  is  to 
be  understood  here,  the  reference  being 
to  the  contribution  which,  while  bounti- 
ful in  respect  to  the  givers,  would  be 
a  blessing  to  the  recipients.  "  ev\oyia 
is  used  in  this  section,  as  nowhere  else 
in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  peculiar 
sense  of  a  gift,  like  x'^P'-^  >  the  gift, 
or  the  spirit  of  giving,  is  regarded  by 
the  apostle  both  as  in  itself  a  gift  and 
blessing  of  God,  and  as  calling  down 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  him  that 
gives.  Comp.  Acts  xx.  35.  The  apos- 
tle immediately  avails  himself  of  the 
new  word  to  carry  on  his  argument, 
and  with  this  opens  a  new  subject, 
namely,  the  freedom  of  spirit  in  which 
tho  Contribution  should  be  made."  — 
Stanley.  IT  Whereof  ye  had  notice  before, 
&c.  See  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2.  This  pas- 
sage has  been  differently  translated  by 
competent  critics.  "Prepare  before 
your  promised  bounty."  —  Haweis. 
"Complete  beforehand  your  formerly 
announced  gift." — Macknight.  "Ar- 
range beforehand  the  completion  of 
this  bounty  which  you  before  promised 
to  have  in  readiness."  —  Conybeare. 
IT  That  the  same  might  be  ready  as  a 
matter  of  bounty.  The  same  word  oc- 
curs again  which  is  translated  bounty 
in  the  former  part  of  the  verse,  but 
with  a  slight  change  of  meaning,  indi- 
cating the  "  freedom  of  spirit,"  or  a 
spirit  of  blessing,  in  the  giver,  mani- 
fested by  the  gift.  "  Your  gift  is  called 
a  blessing,  or  thanksgiving.  Let  it 
then  be  made  as  a  free  thank-offering 
from  the  abundance  of  the  blessings 
which  God  has  given,  and  not  as  a 
payment,  which  you  covet,  and  which 
you  grudge."  —  Stanley.  Let  your 
contribution  be  so  prompt,  as  to  mani- 
fest your  willingness,  your  anxiety 
even,  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  your 
•Jewish  brethren.  IT  And  not  as  of 
covetousness.  Do  not,  by  holding  back 
your  contributions  until  the  last  mo- 
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6  But  this  I  say,  He  which 
soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also 
spavinii'ly  ;  and  he  which  soweth 
bountifully  shall  reap  also  boun- 
tifully. 


ment,  give  reason  for  the  suspicion 
that  you  are  covetous,  and  that  you 
give,  merely  because  your  gifts  are 
extorted  from  you  by  persistent  impor- 
tunity. True  charity  is  spontaneous, 
and  not  sluggish.  For  the  sake  of  their 
own  reputation,  the  apostle  desired  his 
brethren  to  guard  against  any  possible 
misapprehension.     Ver.  4. 

6-  But  this  I  say.  I  add  what  fol- 
lows, lest  you  should  suppose  that  the 
free  bestowment  of  a  mere  pittance  is 
sufficient.  IT  He  that  soweth  sparingly, 
&(i.  The  metaphor  is  drawn  from 
agriculture.  The  farmer  who  sows  less 
than  the  proper  quantity  of  seed,  must 
expect  to  reap  a  scanty  crop.  Nature 
will  not  be  cheated.  So  in  matters  of 
charity.  The  proper  amount  is  to  be 
graduated  by  the  ability  of  the  giver 
and  the  need  of  the  receiver,  as  com- 
pared with  the  need  of  others  who 
have  equal  claims  on  the  giver's 
bounty.  The  reward  consists  in  the 
divine  approval  and  in  the  testimony 
of  a  good  conscience.  See  note  on 
Matt.  vi.  4.  This,  like  all  other  di- 
vine rewards,  is  proportionate  to  the 
deed.  He,  therefore,  who  sows  spar- 
ingly, or  bestows  in  charity  less  than 
his  own  conscience  determines  to  be 
right  and  proper,  will  also  reap  spar- 
ingly; his  happiness  will  not  be  com- 
plete, because  alloyed  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  has  not  fully  performed 
his  duty.  IT  And  he  which  soweth 
bountifully,  &G.  Liberally  and  plenti- 
fully. His  reward  shall  be  full  and 
overflowing.  Comp.  Luke  vi.  38.  He 
feels  that  he  has  been  a  faithful  stew- 
ard of  God's  bounty,  and  has  done 
what  he  could  to  relieve  suffering  hu- 
manity. And  whether  of  his  abundance 
ho  has  given  much,  or,  of  his  poverty, 
little,  he  has  done  what  he  could,  and 
all  that  God  requires.  See  note  on  ch. 
viii.  12 

7.     Every  man  accordinj  as  he  pur- 
poseth  in  Jus  heart.     The  meaning  of 


7  Every  man  accord  in":  as  he 
purposeth  in  his  heart,  so  let  him 
give ;  not  grudgino^ly,  or  of  ne- 
cessity :  for  God  loveth  a  cheer- 
ful ofiver. 


this  verse  is  well  paraphrased  by 
Mackniyht :  —  "  By  recommending  lib- 
erality, I  mean  that  every  one,  on 
examining  his  own  circumstances,  ac- 
cording as  he  hath  determined  what  to 
give,  ought  to  give  it,  not  with  grief, 
nor  by  constraint,  but  with  good  will; 
for  in  matters  of  charity  God  loveth  a 
cheerful  giver."  Having  fairly  and 
honestly  estimated  his  ability  to  give, 
and  the  relative  claim  of  any  partic- 
ular charity,  every  man  should  give 
freely,  not  grudgingly  or  as  of  con- 
straint, the  amount  which  his  con- 
science adjudges  to  be  suitable.  The 
exhortation  here  refers  not  so  much  to 
the  amount  bestowed  as  to  the  spirit 
of  the  giver.  IT  For  God  l.veth  a 
cheerful  giver.  "  And  who  does  not  ? 
Valuable  as  any  gift  may  be  in  itself, 
yet  if  it  is  forced  and  constrained,  if 
it  can  be  procured  only  after  great 
importunity  and  persevering  effort, 
who  can  esteem  it  as  desirable  ?  God 
desires  the  heart  in  every  service.  No 
service  that  is  not  cheerful  and  volun- 
tary, none  that  does  not  arise  from 
true  love  to  him,  can  be  acceptable  in 
his  sight.  God  loves  it  because  it 
shows  a  heart  like  his  own,  a  heart 
disposed  to  give  cheerfully  and  do 
good  on  the  largest  scale  possible :  and 
because  it  shows  a  heart  attached  from 
principle  to  hid  service  and  cause."  — 
Barnes. 

8.  And  God  is  able,  &c.  Here,  as 
usual,  the  apostle  admonishes  his 
brethren  to  trust  confidently  in  God, 
who  is  able  to  bestow  on  them  every 
needed  blessing.  In  connection  with 
vor.  10,  the  special  trust  ho  would 
inspira  is  in  the  divine  ability  to  grant 
all  needed  temporal  blessings.  They 
need  not  fear  that  a  reasonable  and 
becoming  liberality  would  reduce  them 
to  poverty;  for  God  was  able  to  "  min- 
ister bread  for  food,"  and  all  things 
else  necessary  to  their  sustenance,  aa 
well  as  to  fill  their  hearts  with  spir- 
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8  And  God  is  able  to  make 
all  grace  abound  toward  you  ; 
that  ye,  always  having  all 
sufficiency  in  all  tilings,  ma}' 
abound  to  every  good  work : 

9  (As  it  is  written,  He   hath 


itual  blessings.  See  Prov.  xi.  24,  25. 
IT  All  grace.  This  is  true  as  to  spirit- 
ual blessings,  which  are  the  rich  fruit 
of  divine  grace;  but  such  is  not  the 
idea  which  the  apostle  would  here  im- 
press on  his  brethren.  The  word  here 
translated  grace,  "  our  translators  have 
renlered  by  the  word  benefit,  eh.  i.  18, 
and  ch.  viii.  4,  by  the  word  gift.  That 
it  is  used  here  to  denote  temporal  gifts 
or  blessings,  is  evident  from  the 
remaining  part  of  the  verse,  and  from 
the  scope  of  the  apostle's  argument." 
—  Macknight.  IT  That  ye,  always  hav- 
ing all  sufficiency,  <fec.  The  general 
idea  in  this  verse  is,  You  need  not  hes- 
itate to  be  charitable,  through  fear  of 
poverty;  for  God  is  able  not  only  to 
bless  you  with  a  sufficiency  for  your 
own  wants,  but  to  furnish  you  the 
means  of  abundant  generosity  here- 
after. Make  a  proper  use  of  what  he 
has  already  bestowed,  and  confidently 
trust  in  him  for  a  continuance  of 
divine  favor. 

9.  As  it  is  written.  "  So  as  to  exem- 
plify the  saying  in  Ps.  cxii.  9.  The 
words  are  taken  exactly  from  the 
LXX;  and  apparently  with  the  same 
meaning,  namely,  that  the  '  man  who 
fears  God,  Ps.  cxii.  1,  gives  bounti- 
fully, and  yet  has  more  to  give  al- 
ways,' the  stress  being  thus  laid  on  the 
last  words,  *  abides  forever,'  '  is  never 
to  be  exhausted.'  "  —  Stanley.  In 
this  application  of  the  words  quoted, 
most  commentators  substantially  agree. 
IT  He  hath  dispersed  abroad.  As  the 
farmer  scatters  seed  upon  the  fields,  or 
as  the  man  of  wealth,  in  the  East, 
was  accustomed  to  scatter  small  coins 
among  the  expectant  multitude.  IT  His 
righteousness.  His  liberality,  his  be- 
nevolent deeds.  In  this  sense  the 
word  is  often  used ;  and  it  is  generally 
understood  to  be  so  used  here.  "  The 
Hebrews  used  the  word  righteousness 
to  denote  alms.  The  Psalmist's  dee- 
29 


dispersed  abroad  ;  he  hath  given 
to  the  poor:  his  righteousness 
remaineth  for  ever. 

10  Now  he  that  ministereth 
seed  to  the  sower  both  minister 
bread  for  your  food,  and  multiply 


laration  implies  that,  in  the  course  of 

providence,  the  beneficent  are  often 
blessed  with  worldly  prosperity."  — 
Macknight.  ^  Remaineth  for  ever.  Con- 
tinues even  to  the  end. 

10.  Now  he  that  ministereth  seed  to 
the  sower.  This  verso  is  in  the  form 
of  a  prayer  or  invocation.  Paul  has 
quoted  the  ancient  promise;  he  prays 
that  it  may  be  abundantly  verified  in 
the  case  of  his  brethren.  Ho  prays, 
not  only  that  their  individual  wants 
may  be  supplied,  but  that  they  may 
have  ability  to  contribute  liberally 
hereafter  to  the  necessities  of  others. 
The  allusion  is  to  ver.  6.  As  God 
returns  a  plentiful  harvest  to  him  who 
soweth  liberally,  so  that  he  has  bread 
for  food,  and  seed  for  future  sowing, 
so  may  he  bless  you,  in  your  present 
liberality,  by  supplying  all  your  tem- 
poral wants,  and  granting  you  a  sur- 
plus to  be  liberally  devoted  hereafter 
to  similar  benevolent  purposes.  "  Now 
that  God  that  furnisheth  the  liberal 
man  (which  giveth  away  that  which 
he  hath)  with  so  much  more,  provide 
all  necessaries  for  you,  and  make  you 
the  richer  for  your  liberality,  and 
increase  unto  you  those  fruits  which 
are  naturally  the  issue  of  liberality,  a 
greater  plenty  for  the  future."  — 
Hammond.  IT  Minister  bread  for  your 
food.  Provide  for  all  your  temporal 
wants.  God  alone  can  do  this;  unless 
he  give  the  increase,  we  plant  and 
water  in  vain.  To  him,  therefore, 
should  we  look  for  the  blessing,  and 
render  thanksgiving  for  its  bestow- 
ment.  ^  And  multiply  your  seed  .tovm. 
Literally,  grant  you  abundant  har- 
vests. Figuratively,  make  you  to 
abound,  even  by  your  generous  gifts 
to  others;  like  seed  sown  upon  the 
earth,  so  may  your  charitable  benefac- 
tions tend  to  your  own  increase  of 
power  to  do  good.  IT  And  increase  the 
fruits  of  your  righteousness.    Make  your 
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your  seed  sown,  and  increase  the 
fruits  of  your  righteousness :) 
11  Being  enriched  in  every 
thing  to  all  bountifulness,  which 
causeth  through  us  thanksgiving 
to  God. 


liberality  productive  of  abundant 
good  fruits.  Or,  by  granting  you 
temporal  prosperity,  may  he  enable 
you  to  contribute  even  more  generous- 
ly, and  to  diffuse  the  benefits  of  your 
benevolence  more  and  more  freely  and 
extensively.  Such  is  the  usual  inter- 
pretation of  these  words.  A  different 
interpretation  is  offered  by  Machnight, 
which  has  the  merit  of  exhibiting  a 
more  natural  connection  between  this 
verse  and  the  next,  though  it  assigns 
to  the  word  righteousness  a  meaning 
which,  I  think,  it  has  in  no  other 
place  in  the  New  Testament.  He 
connects  the  two  verses  thus:  —  "  And 
increase  the  produce  of  your  right- 
eousness. That  ye  may  be  enriched," 
&c.  His  paraphrase  is,  "Now  may 
God,  who,  by  making  the  earth  fruit- 
ful, Rupplieth  seed  to  the  sower  and 
bread  for  his  meat,  while  the  crop  is 
on  the  ground,  supply  seed  to  you, 
and  multiply  your  seed  sown,  by  mak- 
ing your  fields  fruitful,  and  increase 
the  produce  of  your  honest  industry. 
That  ye  may  be  enriched,"  «S;c.  —  He 
remarks,  "  Honest  industry  is  fitly 
termed  righteousness,  because  it  is  a 
righteous  thing  in  the  sight  of  God  to 
labor  for  our  own  maintenance,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  those  who 
cannot  labor  for  themselves." 

11.  Being  enriched  in  everything,  <fec. 
This  is  usually  interpreted  as  a  decla- 
ration that  the  Corinthians  already 
abounded  in  riches,  and  that  they 
were  so  enriched  in  order  that  they 
might  bo  bountiful.  This  may  be  the 
meaning;  but  Machnight  regards  it  as 
a  part  of  the  prayer  commenced  in 
ver.  10.  See  note  on  ver.  10.  Cony- 
beare  also  thus  regards  it;  he  trans- 
lates, "May  you  be  enriched  with  all 
good  things,  and  give  them  freely 
with  singleness  of  mind."  If  this 
construction  bo  correct,  an  intimate 
oonaeotion  between  the  two  rerses  is 


12  For  the  administi'ation  of 
this  service  not  only  supplielh 
the  want  of  the  saints,  but  is 
abundant  also  by  many  thanks- 
givings unto  God ; 
13  While  by  the  experiment  of 


obvious ;  the  abundant  ability  to  be- 
stow alms,  in  this  place,  being  the 
natural  result  and  indeed  the  special 
object  of  the  blessing  invoked  in  ver. 
10.  If  the  common  version  and  inter- 
pretation be  correct,  do  such  connec- 
tion is  easily  perceived,  and  the  pros- 
perity invoked  in  ver;  10,  and  the 
prosperity  represented  here  to  be 
already  enjoyed,  seem  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  IT  To  all  boun- 
tifulness. Or  liberality,  as  in  the 
margin.  The  idea  is,  that  temporal 
riches,  whether  already  possessed,  or 
to  bo  hereafter  received,  should  be 
generously  used  in  works  of  benevo- 
lenco  and  charity.  IT  Which  causeth 
through  us  thanksgiving  to  God.  Your 
contributions,  being  conveyed  by  me 
and  my  associates  to  your  distressed 
brethren,  will  be  so  acceptable,  that 
their  thanksgivings  will  ascend  to 
God. 

12.  For  the  administration  of  this  ser- 
vice. The  conveyance  and  distribution 
of  your  liberal  gifts.  IT  Not  only 
supplieth  the  want  of  the  saints.  Name- 
ly, "the  poor  saints  which  are  at 
Jerusalem,"  Rom.  xv.  20,  for  whose 
relief  the  contribution  was  urged. 
IT  But  is  abundant  also  by  many  thanks- 
givings unto  God.  It  will  cause  many 
to  thank  God  for  your  liberality,  so 
that  your  gift  shall  not  only  reUevo 
distress,  but  occasion  abundant  thanks- 
givings. See  note  on  ch.  iv.  15.  So 
constantly  does  tho  apostle  recognize 
God  as  the  original  Author  of  all  good, 
that  he  conceives  of  tho  Jewish 
Christians,  relieved  by  the  bounty  of 
the  Gentiles,  as  expressing  gratitude 
to  God  for  the  supply  of  their  wants, 
rather  than  confining  their  thankful- 
ness to  tho  instruments  of  bis  bounty. 

13.  While  by  the  experiment  of  this 
ministration.  "Through  this  expe- 
rience of  the  service."  —  Stanley. 
This  verse  is  illustrative  of  tho  pre- 
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this  ministration  they  glorify 
God  for  your  professed  subjec- 
tion unto  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
and  for  ijour  liberal  distribution 
unto  them,  and  unto  all  men ; 

ceding,  and  embraces  nearly  the  same 
idea  in  different  phraseology.  The 
contribution  afforded  evidence  of  lib- 
erality. When  the  Jewish  Christians 
received  relief,  they  also  received  the 
evidence ;  and  their  thanksgivings  and 
prayers  flowed  forth  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence. IT  They  glorify  God.  They 
acknowledge  him  as  the  source  of 
your  liberality,  having  influenced  you 
by  his  spirit.  IT  For  your  professed 
subjection,  &G.  "  While  they  praise 
God  for  the  proof  thus  given  of  the 
obedience  wherewith  you  have  con- 
sented to  the  glad-tidings  of  Christ." 
—  Conybeare.  "  They  glorify  God 
for  your  obedience  to  the  confession  of 
your  faith,  in  regard  to  the  gospel  of 
Christ."  —  Stanley.  The  idea,  some- 
^rhat  obscurely  expressed,  seems  to  be 
this:  They  glorify  God  for  the  evidence 
afforded  by  your  liberality,  that  you 
are  the  true  disciples  of  him  who  went 
about  doing  good,  and  who  made  it  a 
test  of  discipleship  that  men  should 
"love  one  another"  even  as  he  had 
loved  them.  Acts  x.  38;  John  xiii. 
34:,  35.  Of  such  love,  charity  to  the 
poor  and  distressed  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  evidences.  IT  And  unto  all 
men.  Unto  all  others,  according  to 
your  ability  and  their  necessity.  The 
Jewish  Christians  were  not  the  only 
persons  who  had  claims  on  their  lib- 
erality. They  were  to  cherish  equal 
love  to  others,  and  an  equal  willing- 
ness to  relieve  distress. 

14.  And  by  their  prayer  for  you. 
Many  commentators  regard  ver.  13  as 
parenthetical,  and  connect  this  verse 
directly  with  ver.  12.  But  whether  we 
so  regard  ver.  13,  or  take  it  as  illus- 
trative merely,  and  embodying  sub- 
stantially the  same  idea  in  similar 
language,  the  result  is  nearly  the 
same.  In  either  case,  the  obvious 
idea  is  this:  Your  charitable  donation 
will  have  a  threefold  effect;  it  will 
relieve  the  wants  of  your  brethren ;  it 
will  give  them  occasion  to  thank  God 


14  And  by  their  prayer  for 
you,  which  long  after  you  for  the 
exceeding  grace  of  God  in  you. 

15  Thanks  he  unto  God  for 
his  unspeakable  gift. 


for  putting  such  a  charitable  disposi- 
tion in  your  hearts;  and  it  will  excite 
their  prayers  to  God  on  your  behalf. 
Realizing  your  kindness  to  them,  and 
regarding  you  as  true  disciples  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  will  invoke  on 
you  the  choicest  blessings  of  Heaven. 
IT  Which  long  after  you.  Ardently 
desire  to  see  you,  and  to  hold  Christian 
communion  with  you.  The  prayers 
of  those  who  are  thus  united  to  you 
in  affection  will  be  offered  on  your 
behalf.  IT  For  the  exceeding  grace  of 
God  in  you.  "  On  account  of  the 
favor  which  God  has  shown  to  you; 
the  strength  and  power  of  the  Chris- 
tian principle  manifesting  itself  in 
doing  good  to  those  whom  you  have 
never  seen.  The  apostle  supposes  that 
the  exercise  of  a  charitable  disposition 
is  to  be  traced  entirely  to  God.  God 
is  the  author  of  all  grace;  he  alone 
excites  in  us  a  disposition  to  do  good 
to  others."  —  Barnes.  The  apostle 
here  intimates  a  crowning  advantage 
which  he  expected  would  result  from 
this  contribution;  namely,  the  re- 
moval of  the  jealousy  which  the  Jews 
entertained  towards  the  Gentiles,  to 
the  mutual  disadvantage  of  both 
branches  of  the  Christian  church.  He 
ardently  hoped  the  Jews  would  be 
convinced  by  this  exhibition  of  love 
that  the  Gentiles  were  genuine  Chris- 
tians, who  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
their  Master;  that  they  would  love 
their  newly-acknowledged  brethren, 
pray  for  them,  and,  like  the  apostles 
at  an  earlier  period,  "glorify  God, 
saying.  Then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gen- 
tiles granted  repentance  unto  life." 
Acts  xi.  18. 

15.  Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  un- 
speakable gift.  That  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  revelation  of  divine  grace  through 
him,  is  the  richest  gift  which  God  hath 
bestowed  on  men,  the  full  value  of 
which  is  truly  unspeakable,  or  beyond 
the  power  of  human  utterance,  every 
Christian  will  readily  admit.      Yet, 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OW  I  Paul  myself  beseech 
you  by  the   meekness   and 


though  some  commentators  suppose 
Paul  to  refer  to  this  gift  here,  such  is 
not  the  general  opinion.  The  great 
majority  concur  substantially,  and  in 
my  judgment  rightly,  in  this  ancient 
interpretation:  "Some,  by  this  un- 
speakable gift,  understand  Christ  him- 
self, who  is  called  the  gift  of  God. 
John  iv.  10.  Others,  the  gospel,  which 
is  likewise  an  unspeakable  gift.  But 
the  coherence  with  the  former  words 
seemeth  rather  to  refer  us  to  the  ex- 
ceeding grace  of  God  in  the  Corin- 
thians, mentioned  in  the  verse  im- 
mediately going  before;  so  the  plain 
meaning  is.  Thanks  be  unto  God  for 
his  unspeakable  gift,  which  he  hath 
bestowed  upon  you,  in  filling  you  with 
bis  grace  and  stirring  up  your  hearts 
in  so  liberal  a  manner  to  relieve  the 
saints  at  Jerusalem,  whereby  so  much 
glory  redoundeth  to  God,  and  honor  to 
our  holy  profession."  —  Asse/nb.  Annot. 
**  For  all  this  goodness  of  God  to  you, 
and  by  you  to  others,  his  name  be  ever 
praised." —  Hammond.  The  remarks 
of  Stanley,  who  concurs  in  this  inter- 
pretation, form  a  suitable  close  to  the 
notes  on  this  earnestly-desired  "  minis- 
tering to  the  saints,"  ver.  1.  "  It  would 
seem  as  if,  in  these  last  four  verses,  the 
apostle  threw  himself  forward  into  the 
time  when  at  Jerusalem  he  should  re- 
ceive the  thanks  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians for  this  contribution,  and  thereby 
witness  the  completion  of  the  harmony 
between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
churches;  a  result  for  which  he  longed 
with  an  anxiety,  of  which  not  only 
these  two  chapters,  but  the  whole  of 
his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  is  a 
proof.  Hence  the  impassioned  thanks- 
giving for  what  else  seems  an  inade- 
quate occasion."  The  object  was  pe- 
culiarly dear  to  his  heart;  and  he 
thanks  God  for  the  prospect  and  the 
means  of  its  accomplishment. 

CHAPTER    X. 

A  remarkable  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  this  Epistle  occurs  at  this  point; 


gentleness  of  Christ,  who  in 
presence  am  base  among  j'ou, 
but  being  absent  am  bold  tow- 
ard you : 


a  change,  both  in  style  and  in  subject. 
Instead  of  generally  using  the  first 
person  plural  to  denote  himself,  as  in 
the  former  chapters,  the  apostle  almost 
uniformly,  and  sometimes  very  em- 
phatically, uses  the  first  person  singu- 
lar in  what  follows.  The  digressions, 
also,  are  less  frequent  and  less  extended 
than  before.  Commendation  is  suc- 
ceeded by  stern  rebuke;  and  exhorta- 
tion, by  command  and  implied  menace. 
He  no  longer  commends  what  is  praise- 
worthy, but  denounces  and  condemns 
what  is  blameworthy.  This  change  is 
generally  accounted  for  by  supposing 
him  to  address  particularly  the  well- 
disposed  portion  of  the  church  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  and  to  grapple 
with  his  open  enemies,  the  false  teach- 
ers and  their  faction,  in  those  which 
follow.  The  admonitions  in  the  former 
chapters,  in  regard  to  divers  faults 
which  he  desired  should  be  amended, 
are  also  understood  to  be  addressed  to 
those  who  were  not  stubborn  in  their 
opposition,  but  who  might  be  reclaimed 
by  mild  measures ;  or  if  he  referred  to 
the  more  obdurate,  the  time  had  not 
come  for  a  direct  and  open  attack  upon 
them.  That  time  has  now  arrived; 
and,  in  this  and  the  two  following 
chapters,  he  assails  them  with  mingled 
sarcasm,  irony,  and  severity.  This 
chapter  deals  chiefly  with  the  charge 
that  he  professed  more  courage  in  his 
letters  than  he  exhibited  in  person. 
He  assures  his  adversaries  that,  if  they 
put  him  to  the  proof,  by  persisting  ia 
their  opposition  to  him,  they  would 
find  that  he  has  both  the  courage  and 
the  power  to  act  with  decision  and  ef- 
fect when  he  should  visit  Corinth. 
Ver.  1-11.  He  then,  in  a  strain  of 
keen  sarcasm,  under  color  of  exculpat- 
ing himself  from  blame,  exhibits  their 
pride,  and  boasting,  and  disposition  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  credit 
which  properly  belonged  to  others. 
Ver.  12-lG.  The  chapter  is  closed 
with  a  solemn  admonition  to  glory 
only  in  the  Lord ;  as  none  are  actually 
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2  But  I  beseech  you,  that  I 
may  not  be  bold  when  I  am  pres- 
ent with  that  confidence,  where- 


worthy  of  commendation,  except  such 
as  the  Lord  approves.     Ver.  17,  18. 

1.  Now  I  Paul  TTiyself  beseech  you, 
&Q.  The  expression  is  emphatic,  and 
is  translated  by  Macknighl,  "  Now  I, 
the  same  Paul  who,  when  present,  for- 
sooth, am  humble  among  you,  but 
when  absent  am  bold  toward  you,  be- 
seech you  by  the  mildness  and  clemen- 
cy of  Christ."  The  sentence,  interrupt- 
ed here,  is  completed  in  ver.  2.  "I 
entreat  you  who  are  members  of  the 
church  not  to  give  mo  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  severity  in  discipline.  I 
have  just  expressed  my  confidence  in 
the  church  in  general,  and  my  belief 
that  you  will  act  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  gospel.  But  I  cannot 
thus  speak  of  all.  There  are  some 
among  you  who  have  spoken  with  con- 
tempt of  my  authority  and  my  claims 
as  an  apostle.  Of  them  I  cannot  speak 
in  this  manner,  but  instead  of  coin- 
manding  them  I  entreat  them  not  to 
give  me  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
discipline."  —  Barnes.  IT  By  the  meek- 
ness and  gentleness  of  Christ.  Paul  de- 
sired to  imitate  his  Master.  He  desired 
to  avoid  severity.  He  preferred  to  win 
men  by  kindness,  rather  than  to  re- 
claim them  "with  a  rod."  1  Cor.  iv. 
21.  Yet  he  declares,  in  ver.  11,  that 
he  will  not  shrink  from  performing  his 
duty,  if  a  persistence  in  opposition 
shall  require  the  exercise  of  severity. 
But  he  first  entreats  them  to  relieve 
him  from  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
exerting  his  power.  "  One  would  ex- 
pect from  the  words  that  he  was  going 
to  entreat  them,  by  the  example  of 
Christ,  to  be  forgiving  and  forbearing 
towards  him;  but  the  context  shows 
the  sense  to  be,  '  You  know,  and  I 
know,  how  meek  and  forbearing  was 
Christ;  do  not  provoke  me  into  even 
an  apparent  deviation  from  that  ex- 
ample, by  a  misconduct  which  will 
compel  me  to  use  severity.' " —  Stanley. 
IT  Who  in  presence  am  base  among  you. 
"  Who  am  mean,  forsooth,  and  lowly 
in  outward  presence,  while  I  am  among 
you."  —  Conybeare.  It  is  generally  | 
29* 


with  I  think  to  be  bold  against 
some,  which  think  of  us  as  if  we 
walked  accordino^  to  the  flesh. 


supposed  that  Paul  was  small  in 
stature ;  and  some  understand  him  here 
to  acknowledge  himself  destitute  of  a 
commanding  appearance.  The  better 
opinion  is,  that  his  adversaries  had 
repi-esented  him  as  comparatively  des- 
titute of  power,  and  as  timid  in  the 
exercise  of  that  which  he  possessed. 
See  ver.  10.  IT  But  being  absent  am 
bold  toward  you.  Namely,  bold  in 
writing,  when  at  a  distance.  See  ver. 
10.  Such  was  the  charge  of  his  adver- 
saries; that  he  manifested  much  bold- 
ness, in  his  letters,  but  that  he  would 
iiotdare  to  administer  severe  discipline 
when  he  should  visit  them.  In  this 
place  he  does  not  absolutely  admit  or 
deny  the  truth  of  their  charge,  but, 
with  a  keen  irony,  addresses  them  in 
the  language  of  entreaty:  I,  the  same 
Paul,  whom  you  accuse  of  timidity  in 
your  presence  and  of  overbearing  bold- 
ness when  distant  from  you,  beseech 
you  not  to  give  me  occasion  to  prove  my- 
self to  be  as  bold  when  present  as  when 
absent.  Ver.  2.  Though  absent  now,  I 
meekly  entreat,  instead  of  boldly  com- 
manding. My  boldness  shall  appear 
in  due  time. 

2.  That  I  may  not  be  bold,  &c.  That 
I  may  not  be  constrained  to  exercise 
severity.  Mingled  with  irony  is  a 
caution,  equivalent  to  a  menace.  Do 
not  brave  my  authority.  Tempt  me 
not  beyond  measure.  My  duty  will 
assuredly  be  performed,  both  in  com- 
mending well-doers,  and  in  punishing 
evil-doers.  It  rests  with  you,  whether 
"  I  shall  come  unto  you  with  a  rod,  or  in 
love,  and  in  the  spirit  of  meekness." 
1  Cor.  iv.  21.  I  beseech  you,  therefore, 
to  spare  me  the  pain  of  administering 
severe  discipline,  by  a  speedy  reforma- 
tion. IT  Against  some  which  think  of  us, 
&G.  Who  suppose,  or  at  least  who  al- 
lege, that  I  am  governed  by  improper 
motives.  IT  As  if  we  walked  according 
to  the  flesh.  As  if  I  were  governed,  in 
my  conduct,  by  mere  worldly  princi- 
ples; as  if  I  were  actuated  by  no 
higher  and  holier  motive,  than 
a    regard  to    expediency,   or  to  my 
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3  For  though  we  walk  in  the 
flesh,  we  do  not  war  after  the 
flesh: 

4  (For  the   weapons  of  our 

own  personal  ease,  or  fame,  or  advan- 
tage. 

3.  For  though  we  walk  in  the  flesh. 
Though  I  am  mortal,  and  subject  to 
all  the  infirmities  incident  to  mortal- 
ity. Though  I  am  still  subject  to 
vanity,  and  liable  to  all  the  imperfec- 
tions inseparably  connected  with  such 
a  state.  In  short,  though  I  do  not 
claim  absolute  perfection,  or  entire 
freedom  from  the  frailties  of  humanity. 
IT  We  do  not  war  after  the  flesh.  The 
contest  in  which  I  am  engaged  re- 
quires other  than  carnal  weapons;  it  is 
to  bo  carried  to  a  successful  issue,  not 
by  the  means  which  worldly  policy  may 
suggest ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  contest  against 
thoce  very  propensities  and  passions 
which  reign  in  the  flesh.  Seever.  4,  5. 
The  metaphor  is  military,  and  is  con- 
tinued through  the  next  two  verses. 

4.  For  the  weapons  of  our  warfare. 
The  means  by  which  I  carry  on  the 
contest,  and  expect  to  obtain  victory. 
IT  Are  not  carrial.  "  Paul  further  as- 
serts that,  although  he  might  walk  in 
the  flesh  and  in  weakness,  he  assuredly 
warred  not  with  the  weapons  belonging 
to  the  flesh,  but  with  those  which  were 
divine  and  sufficiently  mighty  to  over- 
come every  thing  contrai'y  to  God,  and 
to  bring  all  into  obedience.  The  apos- 
tle here  passes  from  the  idea  of  what 
is  sinful  in  the  flesh,  which  is  most  pro- 
minent in  ver.  2,  to  that  of  weakness, 
and  describes  himself  as  the  champion 
of  God,  as  not  only  defending  himself, 
but  attacking  the  strongholds  of  the 
wicked."  —  Olshausen.  I  use  not  such 
weapons  as  are  employed  by  mere 
worldlings.  I  rely  not  on  craft,  or 
fraud,  or  brute  force.  I  place  no  con- 
fidence in  mere  human  wisdom  or  elo- 
quence. All  these  are  weak  and  inef- 
fectual in  the  great  warfare  in  which 
I  am  engaged.  It  has  been  suggested, 
not  without  plausibility,  that  the  apos- 
tle designed,  not  only  to  disavow 
his  own  use  of  such  weapons,  but  to 
insinuate  that  such  were  the  weapons 
which  his  adversaries  used.      IT    But 


warfare    are    not    carnal,    but 

mighty  througli     God    to    the 

pulling  down  of  strong  holds  ;) 

5  Casting  down  imaginations, 


mighty  through  God.  Or,  to  God,  as  in 
the  margin.  Some  regard  this  as  a  He- 
braism, importing  very  mighty,  super- 
latively powerful.  Others  understand 
the  apostle  to  mean  that  his  weapons 
were  rendered  powerful  by  the  di- 
vine agency;  that  they  derived  their 
power  from  God.  The  particular  wea- 
pons, to  which  he  refers,  have  been 
variously  interpreted.  Some  regard 
them  as  the  acts  of  discipline  which  he 
was  empowered  to  execute:  —  "The 
instruments  of  our  apostleship,  the 
censures  of  the  church,  are  not  weak 
or  contemptible,  but  such  as  have  a 
divine  force  upon  the  conscience,"  &c. 
—  Hammond.  Others,  as  the  miracu- 
lous powers  which  he  possessed:  — 
"  The  powerful  weapons  of  which  the 
apostle  speaks  were  the  gifts  of  inspi- 
ration and  miracles,  the  faculty  of 
speaking  all  kinds  of  languages,  and 
the  ability  of  communicating  mira- 
culous power  and  spiritual  gifts  to 
others."  —  Macknight.  Others,  as  the 
revealed  truths  of  the  gospel,  accom- 
panied by  their  proper  fruit:  —  "  Paul 
has  not  here  specified  the  weapons  on 
which  he  relied;  but  he  had  before 
specified  them,  ch.  vi.  6,  7,  so  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  mistake.  The 
weapons  were  such  as  were  furnished 
by  truth  and  righteousness,  and  these 
were  rendered  mighty  by  the  attend- 
ing agency  of  God.  The  sense  is,  that 
God  is  the  author  of  the  doctrines 
which  we  preach,  and  that  he  attends 
them  with  the  agency  of  his  Spirit,  and 
accompanies  them  to  the  hearts  of 
men."  —  Barnes.  Probably,  however, 
the  apostle  does  not  refer  to  either  of 
these  "weapons"  exclusively,  but  to 
all  collectively.  The  warfare  of  which 
ho  speaks  was  waged  not  only  against 
ignorance  and  pride  and  sinfulness 
generally,  but  against  the  false  teach- 
ers and  gross  offenders  in  the  Corin- 
thian church  in  particular.  While  he 
encountered  ignorance  by  the  power 
of  truth,  pride  by  the  humbling  doc- 
trines of  the  cross,  and  sinfulness  by 
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and  every  high  thing  that  exalt- 


the  revealed  law  of  righteousness,  he 
also  enforced  his  authority  against  op- 
posers  by  the  exhibition  of  miraculous 
powers,  ch.  xii.  12,  and  denounced  the 
severity  of  discipline  against  such  as 
should  persist  in  their  ungodliness. 
Ver.  6,  11;  ch.  xiii.  2,  10.  All  these 
were  "the  weapons  of  his  warfare"; 
all  were  effectual,  through  the  divine 
energy;  and  he  would  use  one,  or  an- 
other, or  all,  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  contest  might  require. 

5.  Casting  down  imaginations.  Or, 
reasonings,  as  in  the  margin.  "  Lay- 
ing low  proud  reasonings."  —  Haweis. 
"  Thereby  can  I  overthiow  the  reason- 
ings of  the  disputer."  —  Conybeare. 
Paul  is  here  understood  to  refer  to  the 
reasonings  of  the  heathen  philosphers 
and  other  opposers  of  Christianity,  as 
in  1  Cor.  i.  19-21,  and  also  to  the 
false  teachers  who  claimed  to  be  su- 
perior to  Paul  in  rhetoric  and  elo- 
quence. IT  And  every  high  thing,  &e. 
The  metaphor  is  still  military.  The 
word  used  here  literally  denotes  a  high 
place,  an  elevation,  and  is  descriptive 
"  of  a  proud  adversary,  under  the 
figure  of  a  lofty  tower  or  fortress  built 
up  proudly  by  the  enemy."  —  Robinson. 
The  Greek  philosophers  were  notori- 
ously proud  of  their  wisdom,  and  had 
great  confidence  in  their  reasonings. 
The  Jews,  if  possible,  were  still  more 
proud  of  their  traditions,  and  of  their 
fantastic  interpretations  of  the  divine 
oracles.  Both  were  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  both  were  legitimate 
objects  of  attack  by  the  apostle.  Be- 
sides these  open  enemies,  outside  of 
the  pale  of  the  church,  were  those  more 
dangerous,  because  concealed,  enemies, 
the  false  teachers  in  the  church,  who 
both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  corrup- 
ted the  word  of  God  and  the  characters 
of  men.  See  notes  on  ch.  ii.  17;  vii.  2. 
All  these  were  to  be  overcome  by  some 
one  or  other  of  his  weapons,  the  force 
of  truth,  the  exhibition  of  miraculous 
power,  or  the  severity  of  discipline, 
against  those  who  were  its  proper  sub- 
jects. H'  And  bringing  into  captivity, 
&G.  "The  figure  here  is  evidently 
taken  from  military  conquests.    The 


eth  itself  against  the  knowledo^e 


ideals,  that  all  the  strongholds  of  hea- 
thenism, and  pride,  and  sin,  would  be 
demolished,  and  that  when  this  was 
done,  like  throwing  down  the  walls  of 
a  city  or  making  a  breach,  all  the 
plans  and  purposes  of  the  soul,  the  rea- 
son, the  imagination,  and  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  would  be  subdued 
or  led  in  triumph  by  the  gospel,  like 
the  inhabitants  of  a  captured  city."  — 
Barnes,  This  interpretation  is  doubt- 
less correct  as  to  the  result  of  the 
general  warfare  in  which  Paul  was 
engaged.  But  it  is  manifest  from  the 
whole  context  that  he  here  refers  to  a 
special  object  of  attack;  namely,  the 
false  teachers  and  their  faction  in  the 
church.  They  were  to  be  disarmed 
and  taken  captive  ;  they  were  to  be 
brought  "  to  the  obedience  of  Christ," 
by  heartily  accepting  the  gospel  and 
conforming  their  thoughts  and  conduct 
to  its  teachings.  If  any  persisted  in 
rebellion,  they  should  at  least  be  made 
to  obey  the  authority  of  Christ,  exer- 
cised through  his  apostle,  as  is  dis- 
tinctly intimated  in  the  next  verse. 
Concerning  this  subjection  of  human 
reason,  and  all  its  philosophical  specu- 
lations, to  the  revealed  truth  of  God, 
the  remarks  of  Olshausen  are  worthy  of 
serious  consideration:  —  "  The  present 
passage  can  be  understood  with  entire 
correctness  only  when  we  allow  that 
Paul  considered  reason  incapable  of 
producing  the  truths  of  the  gospel  out 
of  its  own  resources,  but  that  we  were 
rather  to  receive  these  truths  in  obe- 
dience of  faith,  and  permit  ourselves 
by  no  arts  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the 
simplicity  of  Christ.  Ch.  xi.  3.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  extend  the  con- 
tents of  this  passage  to  the  point  that 
wisdom  is  also  incapable  of  receiving 
and  inwardly  understanding  the  truths 
offered,  is  in  decided  contradiction  with 
the  frequent  assertion  of  the  apostle, 
that  man  is  not  wanting  in  the  organ 
necessary  to  receive  and  perceive  the 
divine  things  revealed  to  him  by  the 
spirit;  see  item.  i.  19  ;  he  is  simply 
not  to  desire  to  become  his  own  oracle, 
his  own  God."  Revealed  truth,  in 
short,  is  above  the  unaided  reach  of 
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of  God,  and  bringing  into  cap- 
tivity every  thought  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ ; 

6  And  having  in  a  readiness 
to  revenge  all  disobedience, 
Avhen  your  obedience  is  fulfilled. 


reason,  but  not  incomprehensible  by  it, 
nor  contradictory  to  it. 

6.  And  having  in  a  readiness.  Be- 
ing ready;  being  prepared.  IT  To 
revenge  all  disobedience.  Rather,  to 
avenge  or  to  punish.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  insinuations  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding  all  the  taunts  of  my 
adversaries,  that  I  am  bold  only  when 
absent  but  timid  when  present,  ver.  1, 
4,  be  assured  that  I  am  fully  prepared 
to  act  properly  and  decidedly,  when 
the  proper  time  shall  arrive.  If  any 
persist  in  their  disobedience,  after  all 
my  exhortations  and  warnings,  they 
shall  have  full  proof  that  such  as  I  am 
when  absent  such  will  I  be  when  pi-es- 
ent,  ver.  11;  I  will  assuredly  "use 
sharpness,  according  to  the  power 
which  the  Lord  hath  given  me  to  edi- 
fication, and  not  to  destruction,"  ch. 
xiii.  10.  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
sharpest  acts  of  discipline  in  the  apos- 
tolic church,  like  the  divine  judg- 
ments, were  designed,  not  for  the  de- 
struction or  permanent  injury  of  the 
suiferer,  but  for  his  highest  ultimate 
advantage.  1  Cor.  v.  5 ;  Heb.  xii.  10, 
11.  IT  When  your  obedience  is  fulfilled. 
The  apostle  intimates  his  intention  to 
delay  the  adoption  of  extreme  meas- 
ures, until  the  well-disposed  members 
of  the  church  had  full  time  to  mani- 
fest their  obedience,  and  to  renew  their 
allegiance  to  him.  He  would  not  have 
them  suppose  that  he  was  about  to  in- 
flict indiscriminate  punishment  on  all 
who,  for  any  reason,  had  wandered 
from  the  true  path.  The  returning 
penitent  he  would  welcome  with  joy. 
The  obstinately  impenitent  he  would 
punish.  Stanley  paraphrases  thus  :  — 
"  To  effect  all  this,  I  wait  only  till  I 
am  assured  of  your  submission,  that  I 
may  not  confound  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty,  the  dupes  with  the  deceiv- 
ers." Some  have  supposed  the  apostle 
waited  for  the  reformation  and  obedi- 


7  Do  ye  look  ou  things  after 
the  outward  appearance  ?  If  any 
man  trust  to  himself  that  he  is 
Christ's,  let  him  of  himself  think 
this  again,  that,  as  he  is  Christ's, 
even  so  are  we  Christ's. 


ence  of  the  many,  in  order  that  they 
should  give  effect  to  his  punishment 
of  the  few.  However  true  it  may  be, 
that  a  minister  of  Christ  cannot  now 
purify  the  church,  by  the  expulsion  of 
offenders,  while  the  majority  are  op- 
posed to  such  purification,  the  apostlo 
acted  under  higher  authority,  and  was 
invested  with  higher  powers.  Henco 
Bloomficld  well  rejects  this  interpreta- 
tion, and  says  "for  the  punishment 
mentioned  he  needed  not  their  aid.  It 
should  seem  that  he  deferred  exercis- 
ing the  supernatural  power  of  inflict- 
ing judgments,  entrusted  to  him  by 
God,  until,  by  giving  time  for  repent- 
ance, he  should  have  brought  back  as 
many  as  possible  to  obedience,  who 
would  help  to  keep  the  rest  so;  and 
thereby  render  it  the  less  necessary  to 
resort  to  severer  measures." 

7.  Do  ye  look  on  things  after  the  out- 
ward appearance  ?  This  question  is 
manifestly  addressed  to  the  members 
of  the  church,  some  of  whom  had  been 
deceived  and  led  astray  by  the  false 
teachers,  who  claimed  to  be  superior 
to  Paul  in  kindred,  rank,  personal  ap- 
pearance, learning,  eloquence,  or  com- 
mendatory letters.  Some  of  these 
claims  are  specially  noticed  and  re- 
futed in  what  follows.  And  in  the 
"boasting"  reluctantly  indulged  in  by 
the  apostle,  in  this  and  the  two  follow- 
ing chapters,  allusion  is  constantly  had 
to  these  claims,  which  form,  as  it  were, 
the  background  of  the  picture.  IT  If 
any  man  trust  to  himself  that  he  is 
Christ's.  "  He  now  proceeds  to  point 
out  the  various  outward  shows  which 
the  Corinthians  regarded  instead  of  in- 
ward realities.  Tlie  first  of  those  was 
the  profession  made  by  the  false  teach- 
ers of  a  closer  connection  with  Christ 
than  that  enjoyed  by  St.  Paul.  That 
there  were  some  at  Corinth  who  prided 
themselves  on  a  peculiar  connection 
with  Christ,  appears  from  the  enumera- 
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8  For  though  I  should  boast 
somewhat  more  of  our  author- 
ity, which  the  Lord  hath  given 

tion  of  the  party  watchwords  in  1  Cor. 
i.  12,  amongst  which  is  found,  '  I  am 
of  Christ;  '  and  that  the  false  teachers 
whom  he  now  attacks  did  so,  may  be 
inferred,  although  not  so  certainly, 
from  the  pretensions  which  they  made 
to  be  '  ministers  of  Christ,'  *  apostles  of 
Christ,'  ch.  xi.  13,  23.  From  the  fact 
that  these  false  teachers  were  Juda- 
izers,  ch.  xi.  22,  it  may  also  be  in- 
ferred with  great  probability  that  the 
connection  with  Christ,  on  which  they 
prided  themselves,  was  the  bond  of 
union  which  they  supposed  themselves 
to  have  with  him,  through  some  earthly 
relationship,  either  as  being  Jews,  or 
as  having  seen  him,  or  been  his  com- 
panions in  his  lifetime,  or  as  claiming 
some  immediate  connection  with  his 
kinsmen  after  the  flesh,  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord."  —  Stanley.  IT  Let  him 
of  himself  think  this  again.  Since  he 
relies  so  much  on  his  powers  of  reason- 
ing, let  him  settle  the  question  in  his 
own  mind,  without  regard  to  my  dec- 
laration, whether  there  is  not  as  con- 
vincing evidence  of  my  discipleship  as 
of  his,  and  of  my  intimate  relations 
with  Christ.  IT  That,  as  he  is  Christ's, 
even  so  are  we  Christ's.  The  reference 
seems  not  to  ordinary  discipleship,  so 
much  as  to  official  relations,  so  to 
speak.  The  false  teachers  claimed  to 
have  peculiar  authority  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  denied  that 
Paul  had  similar  authority.  That  this 
is  the  particular  reference  here,  ap- 
pears from  what  follows  :  in  which 
Paul  asserts  and  offers  evidence  in 
proof  that  he  was  duly  commissioned 
as  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
clothed  with  all  the  powers  appropriate 
to  that  ofiBce.  The  general  idea  is, 
that  no  one  could  exhibit  stronger  evi- 
dence than  he  could,  of  authority  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  Christ;  and  that 
even  the  false  teachers  would  be  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  the  fact,  if 
they  would  fairly  consider  the  evi- 
dence. 

8.  For  though  I  should  boast  some- 
what more.     If  I  should   assert   even 


US  for  edification,  and  not  for 
your  destruction,  I  should  not 
be  ashamed : 


higher  claims  to  a  commission  from 
Christ  than  I  have  done  heretofore. 
Concerning  the  word  boast,  a  judicious 
writer  has  said,  that  "it  is  in  his 
mouth  a  word  of  peculiar  significance, 
because  it  is  so  reluctantly  used ;  and 
because  it  is  intended  to  express  that 
assertion  (if  one  may  use  a  modern 
phrase  of  equivalent  meaning)  of  his 
own  merits,  against  which  the  general 
character  of  his  teaching  was  especially 
aimed.  But  with  that  freedom  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  apostolic  writings 
generally,  he  is  not  afraid  of  a  word, 
if  it  really  seems  to  express  his  mean- 
ing; and  therefore,  though  with  many 
apologies,  it  occurs  no  less  than  six- 
teen times  in  the  course  of  this  section. 
As  he  overcomes  his  scruple  to  use  the 
word,  so  also  he  overcomes  his  scruple 
to  speak  of  himself.  It  is  always  with 
reference  either  to  some  position  taken 
up  by  his  opponents,  or  to  some  charge 
brought  by  them  against  himself."  — 
Stanley.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  his 
boasting  is  so  far  from  appearing  im- 
modest or  indelicate,  that  it  seems 
rather  extorted  from  him  in  self-de- 
fence, and  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  his  authority  against  the 
false  teachers.  IT  Of  our  authority. 
Of  my  authority  as  an  apostle,  com- 
mitted specially  to  me  by  Christ  him- 
self, to  preach  the  gospel  and  to  admin- 
ister the  government  of  the  church. 
IT  Which  the  Lord  hath  given  us  for 
edification,  and  not  for  your  destruction. 
Designed  for  building  up  the  church, 
for  securing  the  benefit,  not  the  injury 
of  its  members.  Even  acts  of  severe 
discipline,  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  church,  are  not  designed 
for  the  destruction  or  final  injury  of 
offenders.  See  note  on  ver.  6.  IT  / 
should  not  be  ashamed.  I  could  sub- 
stantiate any  such  claim  by  abundant 
evidence;  both  the  power  itself  and  the 
manner  of  its  bestowment  attest  its 
divine  origin;  so  that  I  should  not  be 
put  to  shame,  if  required  to  prove  the 
truth  of  my  boasting.  Nor  am  I 
ashamed  of  the  manner  in  which  that 
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9  That  I  may  not  seem  as  if 
I  would  terrify  you  by  letters. 

10  For  his  letters,  say  they, 


power  has  been  exercised,  always  for 
the  benefit  of  men,  never  for  their 
permanent  injury.  Macknight  gives 
a  somewhat  different  view  of  this 
phrase  :  —  "I  should  not  be  ashamed 
by  its  failing  me,  when  I  try  it  on  the 
disobedient  among  you."  That  is,  if  I 
claim  authority  superior  to  that  of  the 
false  teacher,  involving  power  to  pun- 
ish him  for  his  misconduct,  it  will  not 
fail  me  when  I  attempt  its  exercise, 
and  I  shall  not  bo  disappointed  nor 
made  ashamed. 

9.  That  I  may  not  seem,  &(i.  The 
construction  here  is  somewhat  obscure. 
Many  regard  ver.  10  as  parenthetical, 
and  suppose  the  apostle  to  mean,  that 
I  may  not  seem  disposed  to  terrify  you 
by  mere  words,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  my  deeds  shall  assuredly  corre- 
spond with  my  words,  ver.  9,  11.  This 
appears  more  natural  and  proper,  than 
to  interpret,  with  some,  "  I  have  thus 
spoken  of  my  authority,  lest  I  should 
seem  as  if  I  would  terrify  you;  "  or, 
with  others,  "  I  will  not  boast  further, 
lest  I  should  seem,"  &c.  The  apostle's 
design  evidently  is,  to  guard  against 
the  suspicion  that  he  was  menacing 
more  than  he  could  make  good.  He 
had  just  asserted  his  authority,  ver.  8 ; 
and  he  knew  the  disparaging  charge 
of  his  adversaries,  ver.  10.  He  de- 
clares, in  ver.  11,  that  he  will  convince 
them  that  both  the  suspicion  and  the 
charge  are  unfounded.  When  he  visits 
them,  they  shall  have  convincing  evi- 
dence that  he  possesses  the  power  of 
which  he  boasts,  and  that  ho  is  as 
ready  and  bold  to  exercise  it  as  ho  is  to 
speak  of  it. 

10.  For  his  letters.  The  reference 
is  to  his  former  epistlo  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, in  which  ho  had  denounced 
their  divisions  and  contentions,  their 
idolatrous  and  incestuous  practices, 
and  other  misconduct,  and  had  directed 
that  one,  at  least,  of  the  more  gross 
offenders  should  be  excommunicated. 
He  had  also  given  a  very  distinct  in- 
timation that  he  would  himself  use 
the  rod,  when  lie  next  visited  them, 


are  weighty  and  powerful ;  but 
Jiis  bodily  presence  is  weak,  and 
his  speech  contemptible. 


unless  they  should  reform.  1  Cor. 
iv.  21.  Of  this  epistle,  his  adversa- 
ries said,  tauntingly,  it  is  "  weighty 
and  powerful,"  but  he  dare  not  exhibit 
the  same  spirit  and  courage  in  our 
presence.  From  the  plural  form,  wo 
need  not  suppose  that  more  than  one 
epistle  is  intended.  "  Eoth  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  gave  the  name  of  letters 
to  one  letter." — Machnir/ht.  IT  Say 
they.  Literally,  saith  he,  as  in  the 
margin.  Some  one  person,  perhaps 
the  principal  leader  of  the  faction,  had 
uttered  the  words,  and  is  particularly 
mentioned  by  the  apostle.  IT  Are 
weighty  and  powerful.  "  Are  written 
with  authority  and  firmness." —  Cony- 
beare.  Whether  his  adversaries  de- 
signed to  acknowledge  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  epistle,  or  whether  they 
uttered  the  words  sneeringly  and  taunt- 
ingly, they  unquestionably  express  the 
exact  truth.  Not  only  the  first  epistle 
to  this  church,  but  all  his  epistles, 
manifest  extraordinary  energy  and 
boldness,  and  discuss  the  most  mo- 
mentous subjects.  Some  of  the  most 
important  doctrines  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  those  which  are  advocated 
and  enfurced  by  him;  and  his  letters 
have  done  more  to  give  shape  to  the 
theological  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
world  than  any  other  cause  whatever. 
—  "Take  away  Paul's  letters,  and 
what  a  chasm  would  bo  mado  in  the 
New  Testament  !  What  a  chasm  ia 
the  religious  opinions  and  in  tho  con- 
solations of  the  Christian  world!"  — 
Barnes.  IT  But  his  bodily  presence  is 
weak.  His  personal  appearance  does 
not  indicate  energy  or  strength.  Al- 
though this  was  charged  by  his  adver- 
saries, apparently  with  the  design  of 
disparaging  his  authority,  and  ridi- 
culing bis  menaces,  as  if  ho  were  ut- 
terly unable  to  perform  what  he  had 
so  energetically  described,  yet  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  it  had  some 
foundation  in  truth.  "  This  seems 
plainly  to  refer  to  that  which  Chrysos- 
tom,  Nicephorus,  and  Lucian,  relate 
of  St.  Paul,  '  that  his  stature  was  low, 
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11  Let  such  a  one  think  this, 


his  body  crooked,  and  his  head  bald,' 
and  so  he  was  literally  low  in  person, 
ver.  1."  —  Whitby,  Many  expressions 
used  by  Paul,  in  his  epistles,  indicate 
that,  although  he  may  not  have  been 
in  any  respect  deformed,  he  was  by  no 
means  robust,  or  of  a  portly,  command- 
ing personal  appearance.  IT  And  his 
speech  contemptible.  Or,  despicable. 
"  This  is  supposed  to  have  reference  to 
the  weak  and  shrill  voice,  and  the  de- 
fect in  his  enunciation,  under  which 
the  apostle  is  said  to  have  labored.  But 
the  speech  may  also  refer  to  his  elocu- 
tion, including  his  phraseology ;  which 
was,  we  may  suppose,  not  refined 
enough  for  the  fastidious  critics  at 
Corinth."  —  Bloomfield.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Paul  expressly  disa- 
vowed the  use  of  rhetorical  arts  and 
the  graces  of  oratory,  1  Cor.  ii.  1,  4; 
and  vei-y  probably  he  failed  to  reach 
that  elegance  which  the  Greeks  re- 
garded as  the  standard  of  eloquence. 
And  if  he  had,  as  some  suppose,  an  im- 
pediment in  his  speech,  it  would  in- 
crease his  disadvantage,  in  addressing 
a  fastidious  audience.  Yet  if  he  be 
judged  by  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed,  his  tact  in  their  ar- 
rangement and  in  so  presenting  them 
as  not  unnecessarily  to  shock  the  preju- 
dices of  his  hearers,  the  energy  with 
which  he  enforced  his  arguments,  his 
keen  logic,  his  powerful  appeals  to  the 
better  feelings  of  humanity,  and  the 
effects  produced  by  his  preaching,  he 
must  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  successful  orators 
whom  the  world  has  known.  It  is  not 
impossible,  however,  and  the  language 
in  ver.  11  renders  it  probable,  that 
this  charge  does  not  refer  to  Paul's 
beauty  of  person  or  elegance  of  speech, 
or  the  lack  of  either  grace,  but  rather 
to  his  general  deportment  and  conduct, 
as  in  ver.  1,  2.  Thus  understood,  the 
charge  would  be.  He  writes  boldly, 
indeed,  when  at  a  distance,  but  when 
he  was  with  us,  he  was  meek  and  hum- 
ble in  demands,  and  modest  and  even 
timid  in  his  manner  of  speech.  And 
thus  it  will  be  in  future.  When  he 
comes  here,  he  will  not  dajre  to  attempt 


that,  such  as  we  are  in  word  by 


the  execution  of  his  bold  menaces.  He 
will  be  awed  in  our  presence,  and  will 
sink  into  insignificance.  He  will  not 
venture  to  measure  his  strength  with 
ours. 

11.  Let  such  a  one  think  this,  &c. 
Let  the  man  who  made  this  charge 
and  all  his  abettors,  the  false  teacher 
and  his  whole  faction,  beware.  "Let 
them  not  flatter  themselves  that  there 
will  be  any  discrepancy  between  my 
words  and  my  deeds.  Let  them  feel 
that  all  which  has  been  threatened 
will  be  certainly  executed,  unless  there 
is  repentance.  Paul  here  designedly 
contradicts  the  charge  which  was 
made  against  him;  and  means  to  say 
that  all  that  he  had  threatened  in  his 
letters  would  be  certainly  executed, 
unless  thei-e  was  reform."  —  Barnes. 
This  is  probably  a  correct  exhibition 
of  the  apostle's  meaning;  and  it  cer- 
tainly harmonizes  better  with  the  sug- 
gestion at  the  close  of  the  note  on  ver. 
10,  than  with  the  interpretation  gen- 
erally given  of  that  verse.  It  is  said, 
and  in  my  judgment  truly,  that  "  Paul 
here  designedly  contradicts  the  charge 
which  was  made  against  him."  He 
does  contradict  it,  if  the  foregoing 
suggestion  as  to  its  character  be  cor- 
rect; but  the  ordinary  interpretation 
admits  it  to  be  substantially  true. 
Barnes  adds,  indeed,  "  I  think  the 
evidence  here  is  clear  that  Paul  does 
not  intend  to  admit  what  they  said 
about  his  bodily  presence  to  be  true; 
and  most  probably  all  that  has  been 
recorded  about  his  deformity  is  mere 
fable."  While  I  agree  that  there  is 
no  satisfactory  evidence  that  Paul  was 
deformed  in  person,  I  much  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  direct  reference 
in  this  place  to  his  bodily  appearance, 
either  by  himself  or  by  his  adversa- 
ries. Moreover,  it  is  not  readily  per- 
ceived how  his  language  in  this  verse 
can  be  regarded  as  a  reply  to  the 
charge  in  ver.  10,  if  that  charge 
related  to  defects  of  body  and  imper- 
fection of  utterance.  For  aught  which 
appears  to  the  contrary,  these  would 
not  render  him  the  less  likely  to 
assert   and    maintain    the    apostolic 
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letters  when  we  are  absent,  such 
will  we  he  also  in  deed  when  we 
are  present. 

12    For  we   dare   not  make 


authority  which  Christ  had  committed 
to  him.  Energy  of  will  and  devotion 
to  duty  do  not  altogether  depend  on 
vigor  and  comeliness  of  body,  nor  on 
fluency  of  utterance.  But  if  the 
charge  were,  as  has  been  suggested, 
that  he  talked  boldly  when  no  danger 
was  near,  but  was  timid  and  cowardly 
in  presence  of  his  adversaries,  then  his 
answer  is  directly  to  the  purpose.  I 
will  convince  them,  says  he,  that  they 
mistake  my  character.  However  bold 
my  words  may  be  when  absent,  my 
deeds  shall  be  equally  bold  when 
present. 

12.  Critics  have  been  much  per- 
plexed by  the  construction  of  this 
verse;  and,  as  one  or  another  mode 
of  interpretation  has  been  adopted,  it 
has  been  made  to  express  different 
ideas.  What  seems  to  me  the  most 
obvious  meaning  has  been  thus  stated: 
"The  thought  which  runs  through 
the  previous  verses,  7-10,  is  that  the 
power  which  he  threatens  to  exercise, 
in  ver.  1-6,  was  not  an  empty  boast, 
but  a  reality.  From  this  he  passes  on 
to  contrast  the  reality  of  his  claims 
with  the  emptiness  of  the  claims  of 
his  adversaries;  his  own  claims  being 
grounded  entirely  on  his  own  labors, 
theirs  apparently  on  labors  of  which 
they  appropriated  the  glory  to  them- 
selves, but  which  were  really  his,  ver. 
12-18." — Stanley.  IT  For  we  dare 
not  make  ourselves  of  the  number. 
I  am  not  bold  enough  to  put  myself 
on  a  level  with  these.  I  am  not  bold 
enough  to  place  myself  in  the  same 
rank.  The  language  is  keenly  iron- 
ical. They  had  spoken  sneeringly  of 
his  apparent  boldness  when  absent, 
and  timidity  when  present.  Even 
though  absent,  says  he,  I  have  not 
sufficient  boldness  to  seek  an  equality 
with  them.  IT  Or  compare  ourselves,  &c. 
As  if  I  were  merely  their  equal.  He 
does  institute  an  implied  comparison, 
in  the  following  verses,  exhibiting  his 
own  superiority.  But  he  would  not 
compare  himself  with  them  as  equals 


ourselves  of  the  number,  or 
compare  ourselves  with  some 
that  commend  themselves  :  but 
they,     measuring      themselves 


in  authority.  IT  That  commend  them- 
selves. That  boast  of  their  own  powers 
and  take  such  extravagant  credit  for 
their  labors.  The  character  of  their 
boasting  and  self-commendation  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  verses, 
in  which  it  is  implied  that  they  had 
done  precisely  what  he  disavows. 
IT  But  they,  measuring  themselves  by 
themselves.  Taking  their  own  class  as 
a  standard  of  excellence,  and  meas- 
uring their  labors,  or  attainments,  or 
endowments,  by  that  alone.  "  While 
they  thus  measure  themselves  by 
themselves  only,  and  not  with  the  true 
apostles,  they  perceive  not  what  they 
are  doing,  and  the  self-delusion  into 
which  they  have  fallen."  —  Bloomfield. 
IT  And  comparing  themselves  among 
themselves.  Comparing  themselves  with 
each  other,  to  ascertain  their  relative 
approach  to  the  assumed  standard  of 
excellence;  namely,  the  average,  or 
at  the  most  the  aggregate  qualifica- 
tions of  their  class.  Regardless  of 
the  actual  superiority  of  others,  re- 
gardless even  of  the  unexplored  field 
of  truth  around  them,  and  of  the 
higher  claims  of  the  gospel  which 
press  upon  them,  they  are  content  if 
their  relative  rank  with  each  other  be 
high,  and  superciliously  regard  all 
those  who  are  without  their  pale, 
however  superior  in  knowledge  and 
virtue  they  may  be.  The  race  of  such 
is  not  yet  extinct.  There  are  many 
even  now,  who  appear  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  any  excellence  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own  special  circle,  or 
society,  or  church,  and  who  do  not 
realize  the  necessity  of  measuring 
themselves  by  any  other  standard  than 
their  own,  or  of  comparing  themselves 
with  any  except  their  own  associates. 
IT  Are  not  wise.  They  are  not  wise, 
who  thus  establish  for  themselves  an 
arbitrary  standard  of  excellence,  and 
are  content,  and  even  proud,  if  they 
conform  to  it.  Such,  it  is  declared, 
was  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  false 
teachers  and  their  adherents.     Paul 
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by  themselves,  and  comparing 
themselves  among  themselves, 
are  not  wise. 

13  But  we  will  not  boast  of 
things  without  our  measure,  but 


would  not  rank  himself  with  them. 
He  regarded  a  higher  standard;  he 
fixed  his  eye  on  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  endeavored  to  attain  ex- 
cellence by  imitating  him.  Comparing 
himself  with  that  standard,  he  real- 
ized what  he  yet  lacked,  and  pressed 
forward  earnestly  that  he  might  be- 
come more  perfect.  But  the  unwise 
and  foolish,  with  a  less  perfect  stand- 
ard, did  not  even  pretend  to  aim  so 
high,  and  fell  miserably  short  of  their 
own  high-sounding  pretensions. 

13.  But  we  will  not  boast  of  things 
without  our  measure.  "  But  we  will 
not  rejoice  above  measure." — Tyn- 
dale.  "We  will  not  glory  in  things 
beyond  our  measure."  —  Haweis.  "  I 
will  not  let  my  boasting  carry  me 
beyond  all  measure."  —  Conybeare. 
"  There  is  great  obscurity  in  the  lan- 
guage here,  arising  from  its  brevity. 
But  the  general  idea  seems  to  be 
plain.  Paul  says  that  he  had  not 
boldness  as  they  had  to  boast  of  things 
wholly  beyond  his  proper  rule  and  his 
actual  attainments  and  influence;  and, 
especially,  that  he  was  not  disposed  to 
enter  into  other  men's  labors;  or  to 
boast  of  things  that  had  been  done  by 
the  mere  influence  of  his  name,  and 
beyond  the  proper  limits  of  his  per- 
sonal exertions."  —  Barnes.  IT  But 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  rule,  <fec. 
"According  to  the  limit  or  boundary 
line  of  my  duty."  —  Robinson.  That 
is,  I  keep  myself  within  the  prescribed 
limits.  God  has  assigned  to  me  my 
appropriate  field  of  duty ;  and  to  that 
I  confine  myself.  IT  Which  God  hath 
distributed  to  us.  Or,  assigned  to  me. 
Without  discussing  the  question  wheth- 
er the  apostles  divided  the  world  into 
separate  provinces,  assigning  to  each 
a  share,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that 
a  more  general  division  is  mentioned 
in  Gal.  ii.  9,  whereby  the  care  of  the 
Jewish  church  was  assigned  to  James, 
and  Peter,  and  John,  while  Paul  and 
30 


according  to  the  measure  of  the 
rule  which  God  hath  distributed 
to  us,  a  measure  to  reach  even 
unto  you. 

14    For  we  stretch   not   our- 


Barnabas  were  sent  to  the  Gentiles. 
This  special  duty  was  assigned  to 
Paul,  at  the  time  of  his  miraculous 
conversion  and  appointment  as  an 
apostle.  Acts  xxxvi.  17.  This  assign- 
ment of  special  duty  was  confirmed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Acts  xiii.  2-4. 
Paul  might  well  claim,  therefore,  that 
the  Gentiles  were  embraced  within 
prescribed  limits,  and  that  he  was 
emphatically  "  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles."  Rom.  xi.  13.  ^  A  measure 
to  reach  even  unto  you.  Corinth,  being 
a  Gentile  city,  was  embraced  in  his 
commission.  He  was  not  an  intruder 
there,  for  he  had  not  overstepped  his 
prescribed  limits.  This  was  more 
than  the  false  teachers  could  say,  if 
they  were  Judaizei'S,  as  is  generally 
supposed.  But  here,  as  elsewhere, 
they  seemed  to  have  stepped  in,  to 
reap  where  Paul  had  sown,  and  to 
trample  down  what  they  could  not 
reap.  They  came  to  Antioch  and 
created  a  disturbance.  Acts  xv.  1. 
They  followed  him  to  Galatia,  and  so 
deceived  the  people  that  they  were 
induced  to  regard  him  as  an  enemy. 
Gal.  iv.  16,  17.  At  Corinth,  they  had 
assumed  to  be  the  true  leaders  and 
teachers  of  the  church.  "  I  have  laid 
the  fpundation,"  says  Paul,  "  and  an- 
other buildeth  thereon."  But  "  though 
ye  have  ten  thousand  instructors  in 
Christ,  yet  have  ye  not  many  fathers; 
for  in  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten 
you  through  the  gospel."  1  Cor.  iii. 
10;  iv.  15.  And  now,  they  were 
asserting  still  higher  authority,  and 
claiming  to  be  "  apostles  of  Christ." 
Ch.  xi.  13.  This  disposition  to  tran- 
scend their  own  limits,  and  to  enter 
into  other  men's  labors,  is  impliedly 
rebuked  by  Paul,  in  his  disavowal  of 
such  improprieties. 

14.  For  we  stretch  not  ourselves,  &0. 
In  preaching  the  gospel  and  establish- 
ing a  church  in  Corinth,  I  have  not 
stretched  the  line  by  which  my  boun- 
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selves  beyond  our  measurey  as 
though  we  reached  not  unto 
you  ;  for  we  are  come  as  far  as 
to  you  also  in  preaching  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ : 

15    Not  boastino;  of   thino:s 


dary  of  duty  is  circumscribed.  Cor- 
inth is  within  the  province  assigned 
to  me.  IT  As  though  we  reached  not 
unto  you.  As  though  you  were  in  fact 
beyond  my  limits,  and  I  had  over- 
stepped or  stretched  the  line,  in  order 
to  reach  you.  IT  For  we  are  conte  as 
far  as  to  you,  &c.  I  have  preached  at 
Corinth,  as  it  was  both  my  right  and 
duty  to  do.  I  have  thereby  violated 
no  rule;  for  I  was  commanded  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles,  which  I  have 
done,  from  place  to  place,  until  I 
reached  j'ou.  And  I  have  not  yet 
gone  over  the  line. 

15.  Not  boasting  of  things  without 
our  measure.  Not  boasting  of  suc- 
cesses in  places  not  assigned  to  me,  nor 
within  my  prescribed  limits;  or,  not 
boasting  of  successes  which  are  more 
justly  attributable  to  other  men's  la- 
bors than  to  my  own.  Paul  not  only 
forbore  to  preach  in  Judea,  which  was 
assigned  to  the  other  apostles,  but 
even  among  the  Gentiles,  ho  declares, 
"  I  have  strived  to  preach  the  gospel, 
not  where  Christ  was  named,  lest  I 
should  build  upon  another  man's  foun- 
dation." For  this  reason,  he  long  de- 
layed a  visit  to  Rome,  where  the  gos- 
pel had  already  been  preached;  and 
proposed  at  last  to  make  merely  an 
incidental  visit,  when  on  bis  way  to 
Spain.  Rom.  xv.  18-24.  And  if  he 
tarried  longer  at  Rome  than  he  had 
intended,  it  was  because  be  was  de- 
tained there  as  a  prisoner.  Acts  xxviii. 
16-31.  The  Judaizing  teachers  had 
conducted  differently  in  both  respects. 
They  went  among  the  Gentiles,  who 
were  assigned  to  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions, and  entered  upon  his  labors 
without  hesitation,  assuming  to  them- 
selves the  credit  which  justly  belonged 
to  him.  To  say  nothing  of  their  con- 
duct in  other  places,  here  at  Corinth, 
where  Paul  had  labored  diligently  for 
**  a  year  and  six  months/*  Acta  xviii. 


without  our  measure,  that  is,  of 
other  men's  labours ;  but  having 
hope,  when  your  faith  is  in- 
creased, that  we  shall  be  en- 
larged by  you  according  to  our 
rule  abundantly, 


11,  and  had  established  a  church  of 
believers,  these  false  teachers  subse- 
quently came,  formed  parties,  caused 
dissension  and  strife,  corrupted  the 
moral?  of  the  church,  claimed  it  as 
their  own,  disparaged  the  labors  and 
the  character  of  Paul,  professed  to  be 
independent  of  him  and  superior  to 
him ;  in  short,  endeavored  to  transfer 
to  themselves  all  the  honor  and  affec- 
tion which  was  due  from  the  church  to 
him.  He  doubtless  intended  that  his 
disavowal  of  such  conduct  should  be 
understood  as  a  rebuke  to  them. 
IT  That  is,  of  other  men^s  labors.  This 
is  explanatory  of  the  words  immedi- 
ately preceding;  meaning  fields  of 
labor  assigned  to  others,  or  already 
cultivated  by  them.  ^  But  having 
hope,  &c.  Paul  was  no  sluggard.  He 
had  no  desire  to  enjoy  personal  ease  at 
the  expense  of  the  labor  of  others; 
nor  even  to  remain  in  quietness  with 
a  church  which  he  himself  had  planted, 
after  the  storm  of  opposition  had 
abated.  His  was  the  true  missionary 
spirit.  As  soon  as  he  had  firmly 
planted  the  gospel  in  any  city,  he  de- 
sired to  preach  Christ  in  some  other 
city,  that  others  also  might  hear,  and 
believe,  and  rejoice.  He  considered  it 
to  be  the  great  duty  of  his  life,  to 
preach  Christ  and  him  crucified.  For 
this  purpose,  he  was  willing  to  encoun- 
ter toil,  and  privation,  and  persecu- 
tion, and  even  death  itself.  Acts  xx. 
22-24.  The  hope  of  which  he  speaks 
here  was,  not  for  quiet  rest  among  the 
Corinthians,  as  the  result  of  their  rec- 
onciliation, but  for  an  opportunity  to 
undertake  other  labors,  which  he  knew 
would  be  toilsome,  and  which  he  had 
good  reason  to  believe  would  bo  haz- 
ardous. IT  When  your  faith  is  in- 
creased. When  the  errors  introduced 
by  false  teachers  are  eradicated,  and 
you  become  so  settled  and  well- 
grounded  as  no   longer  to  need  any 
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16  To  preach  the  gospel  in 
the  regions  beyond  you,  and  not 
to  boast  in  another  man^s  line 
of  things  made  ready  to  our 
hand. 

17  But  he  that  glorieth,  let 
him  glory  in  the  Lord. 

18  For  not  he  that  commend- 


personal  instructions.  IT  That  we  shall 
be  enlarged,  &c.  Some  understand  the 
apostle  to  mean  that  he  had  hoped  to 
be  magnified  and  honored  by  the  Co- 
rinthians. I  prefer  the  opinion  of 
Barnes,  that  "  he  wished  them  to  en- 
large or  magnify  him  by  introducing 
him  to  larger  fields  of  action;  by  giv^- 
ing  him  a  wider  sphere  of  labor." 
Perhaps  he  hoped  to  be  assisted  for- 
ward on  his  way;  at  least,  he  hoped 
for  the  opportunity  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel where  Christ  had  not  yet  been 
named.  IT  According  to  our  rule  abun- 
dantly. See  note  on  ver.  13.  The 
idea  is,  that  he  desired  to  occupy  the 
field  assigned  to  him,  if  possible,  to  its 
utmost  extent. 

16.  To  preach  the  gospel  in  the  regions 
beyond  you.  This  was  the  enlargement 
which  he  desired.  Corinth  was  at 
this  time  the  westernmost  point  of  his 
travels.  Ho  desired  to  visit  Rome, 
and  even  to  extend  his  journey  to 
Spain.  Ptom.  xv.  24.  But  wherever 
he  went,  his  single  object  was  "  to 
preach  the  gospel."  IT  And  not  to 
boast  in  another  man's  line,  &o.  Or 
rule,  as  in  the  margin.  He  chose  to 
keep  within  his  own  limits,  and  neither 
to  interfere  with  the  labors  of  others 
nor  appropriate  to  himself  what  be- 
longed to  them.     See  note  on  ver.  15. 

17.  But  he  that  glorieth,  &c.  See 
note  on  1  Cor.  i.  31.  "Let  him  that 
boasts,  boast  only  of  what  Christ  has 
done  through  him;  for  it  is  not  by 
commendatory  letters  from  their  own 
party,  but  by  the  blessing  of  Christ 
upon  their  labors,  that  men's  worth  is 
really  known." — Stanley.  Such  was 
the  difference  between  Paul  and  the 
false  teachers.  They  boasted  of  their 
own  labors  and  successes.  He  boasted 
also ;  but  it  was  of  what  the  Lord  had 
done  through  him.     "  I  labored  more 


eth    himself  is  approved,  but 
whom  the  Lord  commendeth. 

CHAPTER  XL 

WOULD  to  God  ye  could  bear 
with  me  a  little  in  my  folly : 
and  indeed  bear  with  me. 


abundantly  than  they  all,"  says  he; 
"yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God 
which  was  with  me."  1  Cor.  xv.  10. 
To  this  special  kind  of  glorying  or 
"  boasting"  he  seems  to  refer,  in  this 
important  caution. 

18.  For  not  he  that  commendeth  him- 
self is  approved.  Not  he  who  boasts  of 
his  own  gifts  and  attainments,  his 
labors  and  successes,  nor  he  who  relics 
on  commendatory  letters  from  his  own 
party,  is  approved  or  manifested  to  be 
worthy,  in  the  sight  of  God  or  of  good 
men.  IT  But  whom  the  Lord  commend- 
eth. Whom  the  Lord  acknowledges  as 
a  true  servant,  by  granting  him  faith- 
fulness and  success  in  his  allotted  du- 
ties. "  The  apostle  now  concludes  his 
subject  with  the  utterance  of  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  the  whole  discourse, 
that  all  glory  is  the  Lord's  (because  all 
power  and  blessing  are  his),  for  which 
reason  he  alone  can  commend  man, 
that  is,  can  approve  him  to  the  hearts 
of  his  brethren  in  the  truth."  —  Olshau- 
sen.  See  note  on  Rom.  ii.  29,  where 
similar  phraseology  is  used,  but  with 
a  somewhat  different  application. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

In  this  chapter,  the  apostle  returns 
to  the  thought  suggested  in  ch.  x.  8, 
concerning  his  right  to  "  boast  some- 
what more  of  his  authority."  He  had 
turned  aside  at  ch.  x.  12,  to  specify 
certain  forms  of  boasting,  in  which  he 
was  not  disposed  to  indulge.  Having 
disavowed  those  practices  which  it 
seems  the  false,  teachers  regarded  as  a 
just  foundation  for  boasting,  he  comes 
now  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he 
rests  his  claim  of  superiority  to  them. 
As  this  necessarily  has  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  self-commendation  or 
boasting,  he  bespeaks  the  patience  and 
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2  For  I  am  jealous  over  you 


forbearance  of  his  brethren,  assuring 
them  that  he  feels  constrained,  by  his 
love  for  them,  and  by  his  fear  that 
they  will  be  led  astray,  to  vindicate  his 
apostleship  and  to  assert  his  authority. 
1.  Would  to  God.  I  earnestly  desire. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Greek  an- 
swering to  the  word  God.  "  I  would," 
or  "  I  strongly  desire,"  expresses  the 
full  force  of  the  original.  IT  Ye  could 
bear  with  me  a  little.  That  ye  would 
grant  me  a  patient  hearing:  that  ye 
would  grant  me  this  indulgence.  IT  In 
my  folly.  That  is,  in  the  folly  of 
boasting,  as  appears  by  what  follows. 
Some  suppose  his  adversaries,  blind  to 
their  own  faults,  had  charged  him 
with  folly,  for  appealing  to  his  labors 
and  to  the  success  which  God  had 
granted  him,  in  proof  of  his  apostle- 
ship; and  that  he  refers  to  that  fact, 
in  this  use  of  the  word.  Others, 
probably  more  correctly,  understand 
him  to  acknowledge  that,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  such  boasting  is 
foolish,  and  unworthy  of  indulgence; 
yet  under  peculiar  circumstances,  it  is 
not  only  justifiable,  but  necessary. 
IT  Aiid  indeed  bear  with  me.  The  mar- 
gin reads,  "Ye  do  bear  with  me;" 
and  so  it  is  understood  by  some  com- 
mentators. The  general  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  in  accordance  with  the  common 
translation,  and  the  words  are  under- 
stood, not  as  a  declaration,  but  as  an 
earnest  request  that  they  would  grant 
bim  the  indulgence  of  a  patient  hear- 
ing. I  earnestly  wish  you  would  thus 
bear  with  me,  and  request  you  to  do  so. 
2.  For  J  am  jealous  over  you,  &c. 
The  word  ^»jA6io,  to  be  zealous  for  or 
against  a  person  or  thing,  indicates  an 
ardent,  eager  desire,  either  good  or 
bad.  Its  nature  is  to  be  ascertained 
by  the  connection  in  which  it  is  used. 
It  is  here  understood  to  indicate  strong 
afifection.  "  I  ardently  love  you  with 
a  love  that  comes  from  God.  By  a 
comparison  with  Gal.  iv.  17,  and  by 
all  the  passages  where  it  occurs  in  the 
LXX,  it  would  appear  that  this  word, 
if  used  at  all  in  a  good  sense,  is  used 
exclusively  to  express  zeal  or  affection, 
the  idea  of  jealousy  not  entering  into 


with  godly  jealousy :  for  I  hare 


its  composition."  —  Stanley.  "  The 
meaning  here  probably  is,  that  Paul 
had  a  strong  attachment  to  them."  — 
Barnes.  "  The  general  sense  of  this 
dark  passage  seems  to  be  this:  I  bear 
the  greatest  affection  and  feel  the 
most  lively  concern  for  you."  —  Bloom- 
field.  IT  With  a  godly  jealousy.  Lit- 
erally, "  with  the  zeal  of  God."  See 
the  preceding  remarks  on  the  similar 
word.  Some  understand  this  as  ex- 
pressive of  divine  love,  excited  by  the 
Holy  Spirit;  some,  as  a  Hebraism, 
indicating  very  strong  affection;  and 
some,  as  combining  both  ideas.  Thus 
Roscnmuller  interprets  it,  "  With  a 
truly  divine,  most  ardent  love."  In 
either  case,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
intensifying  the  force  of  the  pi-eceding 
words.  IT  For  I  have  espoused  you  to 
one  husband.  Not  to  himself,  but  to 
Christ.  The  declaration  of  his  ardent 
love  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Paul's 
mind  his  favorite  simile  of  the  union 
of  Christ  with  his  church.  Rom.  vii. 
4;  Eph.  V.  23-33.  The  idea  is,  that 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  their 
conversion.  He  had  urged  the  same 
fact,  under  a  different  figure,  1  Cor. 
iv.  15.  He  had  brought  them  into  a 
relation  with  Christ,  not  unfitly  repre- 
sented by  that  of  a  wife  to  her  hus- 
band. He  ardently  loved  both;  and 
was  deeply  concerned  that  the  union 
should  be  happy  and  permanent. 
IT  That  I  may  present  you  as  a  chaste 
virgin  to  Christ.  "In  describing  this 
state  of  purity,  the  apostle  employs  an 
image  drawn  from  marriage,  but  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  He  seems  to  con- 
sider himself  in  the  position  of  one 
who  selects  the  bride,  and  presents  her 
in  purity  to  the  bridegroom." — 01- 
shausen.  The  particular  allusion  to 
certain  forms  attendant  on  ancient 
marriages  has  been  traced  more  or  less 
correctly.  But  the  general  idea  is 
sufficiently  plain.  Having  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  his  Christian 
brethren  into  this  holy  relation  with 
Christ,  his  ardent  love  for  them 
inspired  a  deep  concern  that  they 
should  prove  themselves  worthy  of  it 
by  unspotted  purity. 
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espoused  you  to  one  husband, 
that  I  may  present  you  as  a 
chaste  virgin  to  Christ. 

3  But  I   fear,   lest  by   any 
means,  as  the  serpent  beguiled 


3.  But  I  fear,  lest  by  any  means. 
My  ardent  love  for  you  prompts  a  deep 
concern  lest  you  should  be  over- 
powered by  temptation  and  become 
unworthy  of  the  position  in  which  I 
have  placed  you.  Paul  knew  the 
dangers  which  beset  the  Corinthians; 
the  artful  management  of  their  teach- 
ers, especially  of  those  who  endeav- 
ored to  make  Christianity  merely  a 
modified  form  of  Judaism;  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Grecian  philosophers;  and 
the  immoralities  so  notoriously  prev- 
alent in  Corinth;  and  by  these  or 
other  means  he  feared  both  their  faith 
and  practice  might  be  corrupted. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  fear, 
prompted  by  his  love,  he  proceeded  to 
that  statement  of  his  claims  to  be 
their  chief  spiritual  adviser,  which, 
though  needful  in  their  case,  he  says 
would  be  folly  under  other  circum- 
stances, ver.  1.  IT  As  the  serpent  be- 
guiled Eve,  &c.  See  Gen.  iii.  1-6.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  the  met- 
aphor drawn  from  the  marriage  rela- 
tion, in  ver.  3,  naturally  suggested  the 
temptation  of  Eve,  not  of  Adam,  as 
an  emblem  of  the  dangers  to  which 
the  Corinthians  were  exposed,  whom 
he  had  just  represented  as  the  bride 
of  Christ.  IT  So  your  minds  should  be 
corrupted.  Not  by  precisely  the  same 
means,  but  with  a  similar  result.  Lest 
your  hearts  should  become  alienated 
from  the  proper  object  of  affection. 
Lest  you  should  be  beguiled  into  the 
belief  of  theories  or  traditions,  rather 
than  the  plain  word  of  truth.  Lest 
you  should  listen  to  the  deceiver,  and 
become  disloyal  and  disobedient  to 
your  lawful  master.  IT  From  the  sim- 
plicity that  is  in  Christ.  "The  simple 
and  unadulterated  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus."  —  Bloomfield.  "Your  single- 
minded  faithfulness  to  Christ." — Cony- 
beare.  "In  Scripture  this  word  is 
used  for  integrity,  Eph.  vi.  5 ;  1 
Maccab.  ii.  37.  The  apostle  was 
afraid  the  Corinthians,  by  following 
30* 


Eve    through  his  subtlety,  so 
your  minds  should  be  corrupted 
from  the   simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ. 
4  For  if  he  that  cometh  preach- 


the  false  teacher,  might  be  debauched 
from  that  integrity  of  affection  which 
they  owed  to  Christ."  —  Macknirjht. 
Probably  the  apostle  embraced  in  the 
word  here  rendered  simplicity,  the 
threefold  idea  of  purity  of  doctrine, 
constancy  of  fervent  love,  and  con- 
scientious obedience.  The  remarks  of 
Locke,  on  this  whole  verse,  ai-e  worthy 
of  consideration.  "  The  simplicity 
that  is  in,  rather  towards  Christ,  an- 
swers to  '  one  husband,  Christ,'  in  the 
immediately  foregoing  verse.  For 
'  one '  is  not  put  there  for  nothing,  but 
makes  the  meaning  plainly  this:  *I 
have  formed  and  fitted  you  for  one 
person  alone,  one  husband,  who  is 
Christ;  I  am  concerned  and  in  care, 
that  you  may  not  be  drawn  aside  from 
that  submission  and  obedience,  that 
temper  of  mind,  that  is  due  singly  to 
him;  fori  hope  to  put  you  into  his 
hands,  possessed  with  pure  virgin 
thoughts,  wholly  fixed  on  him,  not 
divided,  nor  roving  after  any  other, 
that  he  may  take  you  to  wife  and 
marry  you  to  himself  forever.'  It  is 
phiin  their  perverter,  who  opposed  St. 
Paul,  was  a  Jew,  as  we  have  seen. 
From  this  class,  of  all  professing 
Christians,  St.  Paul  had  most  trouble 
and  opposition.  For  they,  having 
their  hearts  set  upon  their  old  religion, 
endeavored  to  mix  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity together  We  may  suppose  the 
case  here  to  be  much  the  same  with 
that  which  he  more  fully  expresses  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  partic- 
ularly Gal.  i.  6-12;  iv.  9-11,  16-21; 
V.  1-13.  The  meaning  here  seems  to 
be  this:  *  I  have  taught  you  the  gos- 
pel alone,  in  its  pure  and  unmixed 
simplicity,  by  which  only  you  can  be 
united  to  Christ;  but  I  fear  lest  this 
your  new  apostle  should  draw  you 
from  it;  and  that  your  minds  should 
not  stick  to  that  singly,  but  should  be 
corrupted  by  a  mixture  of  Judaism.' 
See  Rom.  vii.  4,  which  place  may 
give  some  light  to  this." 
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eth  another  Jesus,  whom  we 
have  not  preached,  or  i/*ye  re- 
ceive another  spirit,  which  ye 
have  not  received,  or  another 
gospel,  which  ye  have  not  ac- 


4.  For  if  he  that  cometh,  &c.  This 
verse  has  occasioned  much  perplexity 
to  commentators.  Some  understand 
the  language  as  a  sarcasm ;  —  it  is 
very  well  for  you  to  bear  with  any  one 
who  preaches  false  doctrines  to  you, 
however  difficult  it  may  be  to  bear 
with  me.  Others  understand  the 
apostle  to  speak  seriously,  and  to 
mean,  ye  might  well  bear  with  other 
teachers,  if  they  presented  better  doc- 
trines than  I  have  preached.  Others 
supply  me  instead  of  them,  at  the  end 
of  the  verse,  as  it  is  in  the  margin, 
and  understand  the  meaning  to  be,  if 
you  listen  patiently  to  others,  who 
offer  another  Jesus,  and  a  spirit  and 
gospel  different  from  those  which  I 
have  oflfered,  yet  you  might  well  listen 
to  me,  for  I  am  not  inferior  to  the 
other  apostles.  Among  these  various 
interpretations,  the  first-named  seems 
quite  as  reasonable  as  any.  "  For  I 
see  that,  notwithstanding  the  new 
•Jesus,  and  the  new  spirit,  and  the 
new  gospel,  of  your  new  teachers,  you 
bear  with  them;  yes,  well  and  easily 
with  them,  and  why  not  with  me? 
However  far  they  may  push  their 
apostolic  pretensions,  they  are  not 
superior  to  me."  —  Stanley.  Or,  with- 
out the  sarcasm.  "  If  he  that  cometh 
after  me  preacheth  another  Jesus,  that 
is,  hath  another  Saviour  to  propound 
to  you,  whom  we  have  not  preached; 
or  if  ye  receive  from  him  another 
spirit  affording  such  spiritual  gifts 
which  ye  have  not  received  from  us; 
or  another  gospel  which  ye  have  not 
accepted  or  received  already,  ye  might 
well  bear  with  him,  in  his  pretensions 
to  exceed  us;  but  this  cannot  be 
said."  —  Whitby.  By  he  that  cometh, 
some  understand  false  teachers  gen- 
erally, preaching  doctrines  essentially 
different  from  the  revealed  gospel. 
But  the  better  opinion  is,  that  Paul 
refers  particularly  to  some  already  in 
Corinth,  professing  to  teach  a  more 
perfect  doctrine  than  had  been  taught 


cepted,  ye  might  well  bear  with 
him. 

5  For  I  suppose  I  was  not  a  whit 

behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles. 

6   But  though  /  be   rude  in 


by  him,  and  to  be  superior  to  him,  not 
only  in  knowledge,  but  in  authority 
and  power. 

5.  For  I  suppose,  &c.  I  regard  my- 
self as  fully  equal  to  the  very  chiefest 
apostles.  If  they  were  appointed  by 
our  common  Master,  while  he  dwelt 
on  the  earth,  I  was  appointed  by  the 
same  Master,  after  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  If  they  learned  the 
truth  from  his  lips,  even  so  was  I 
taught  "  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Gal.  i.  12.  If  they  are  en- 
dowed with  miraculous  gifts,  "  tho 
signs  of  an  apostle  were  wrought 
among  you"  by  me  also,  ch.  xii.  12. 
If  they  have  labored  faithfully  in  the 
work  of  the  gospel,  "  I  labored  more 
abundantly  than  they  all."  1  Cor. 
XV.  10.  If  they  suffered  persecution 
and  distress,  I  also  have  suffered  abun- 
dantly, ver.  23-27.  I  am  not  a  whit 
behind  any  one  of  them,  even  "  the 
very  chiefest."  If,  therefore,  any  of 
the  true  apostles  had  taught  doctrines 
contradictory  to  those  which  I  have 
preached,  I  might  well  claim  that  you 
should  listen  as  patiently  to  me  as  to 
them;  for  I  am  in  all  respects  their 
equal.  Much  more  may  I  insist  on 
this  claim,  when  your  false  teachers 
do  not  pretend  to  have  been  of  the 
Twelve,  but  only  to  have  been  taught 
or  commissioned  by  some  of  them.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  these  Juda- 
izing  teachers  made  some  such  preten- 
sion, like  those  who  interfered  with 
Paul  at  Antioch,  Gal.  ii.  12.  See  also 
Acts  XV.  1,  where  a  similar  transaction 
is  mentioned.  To  this  assertion  of 
equality,  the  apostle  felt  constrained 
by  tho  peculiar  circumstances  then  ex- 
isting; though  ordinarily  ho  regarded 
such  boasting  as  indicative  of  folly, 
ver.  1. 

G.  But  thowjh  I  be  rude  in  speech. 
The  word  here  translated  rude  is  the 
same  which  is  translated  unlearned,  in 
1  Cor.  xiv.  16.  It  had  probably  been 
alleged  by  his  adversaries,  that  Paul's 
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speech,  yet  not  in  knowledge ; 
but  we  have  been  thoroughly 
made  manifest  among  you  in  all 
things. 

7  Have  I   committed  an  of- 


Greek  lacked  the  smoothness  and  polish 
on  which  the  orators  and  philosophers 
prided  themselves.  He  acknowledges 
the  fact;  yet  asserts  that  he  has  a 
more  substantial  claim,  namely,  his 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  Suppose  I 
lack  the  graces  of  speech;  I  am  not 
unlearned  in  the  truths  of  the  gospel, 
which  were  indelibly  imprinted  on  my 
mind  "  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ."  "  The  apostle  called  himself 
unlearned  in  speech,  because  in  preach- 
ing he  did  not  follow  the  rules  of 
Grecian  rhetoric.  His  discourses  were 
not  composed  with  that  art  which  the 
Greeks  showed  in  the  choice  and  ar- 
rangement of  their  words,  and  in  the 
disposition  of  their  periods.  Neither 
were  they  delivered  with  those  modu- 
lations of  voice,  and  with  those  studied 
gestures,  wherewith  the  Greeks  set  off 
their  orations.  This  sort  of  taught  elo- 
quence the  apostle  utterly  disclaimed, 
for  a  reason  mentioned,  1  Cor.  i.  17." 
—  Macknight.  IT  Yet  not  in  knowledge. 
I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  great  truths 
which  Christ's  apostles  are  commis- 
sioned to  preach.  I  do  not  profess  "  ex- 
cellency of  speech ;  "  but  I  declare  unto 
you  "the  testimony  of  God,"  "even 
the  hidden  wisdom  which  God  ordained 
before  the  world  unto  our  glory."  1 
Cor.  ii.  1,  7.  Surely  the  substance  is 
more  valuable  than  the  ornaments; 
the  truth,  than  the  eloquence  of  utter- 
ance. IT  But  we  have  been  thoroughly 
made  manifest,  &c.  You  have  known 
me  thoroughly.  Your  own  consciences 
will  bear  witness  whether  I  com- 
mended the  truth  to  your  hearts,  when 
I  dwelt  among  you  for  the  space  of  a 
year^and  six  months.  You  have  the 
strongest  and  most  convincing  evidence 
of  my  apostleship.  1  Cor.  ix.  2;  2 
Cor.  xii.  12. 

7.  Have  I  committed  an  offence,  &c. 
Is  my  forbearance  to  receive  a  tem- 
poral support  from  you  to  be  regarded 
as  inconsistent  with  my  apostleship  ? 
He  proceeds  immediately  to  notice  this 


fence  in  abasing  myself  that  ye 
might  be  exalted,  because  I 
have  preached  to  you  the  gospel 
of  God  freely  ? 

8   I  robbed  other  churches, 

allegation  of  his  adversaries,  breaking 
suddenly  off  from  the  direct  proof 
which  he  was  presenting  in  ver.  6. 
"  This  charge  was  that  he  took  no 
money  from  the  Corinthian  church, 
but  supported  himself  by  his  own 
labors. — From  this,  three  conclusions 
were  drawn  :  One  was  against  his  au- 
thority, that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceive how  a  real  apostle  could  thus 
abstain  from  claiming  his  undoubted 
right;  the  other  two  were  against  his 
character,  that  it  indicated  his  want 
of  confidence  in  the  Corinthian  church, 
and  that  whilst  he  thus  made  a  preten- 
sion to  disinterestedness,  he  was  really 
making  a  gain  under  cover  of  the 
contributions  professed  to  be  collected 
through  Titus  for  the  poor  in  Judea. 
It  is  the  first  two  of  these  conclusions 
that  he  chiefly  attacks  in  this  passage, 
as  in  1  Cor.  ix.  1 ;  but  the  third,  which 
he  expressly  notices  farther  on,  ch.  xii. 
15-18,  must  be  borne  in  mind  also,  as 
accounting  for  the  rapid  transition  in 
the  passage,  and  for  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  repels  the  charge  gen- 
erally. The  connection  therefore  is  : 
'  I  was  shown  clearly  to  be  an  apostle 
amongst  you;  or  do  you  doubt  my 
authority  and  my  love  for  you,  because 
I  preached  the  gospel  without  remu- 
neration? Surely  not;  it  was  out  of 
my  especial  love  and  care  for  you  that 
I  made  an  exception  in  your  favor; 
and  that  whilst  I  received  support 
from  others,  I  never  exacted  any  from 
you.'  "  —  Stanley.  IT  In  abasing  my- 
self. The  context  indicates  that  this 
abasement  consisted  in  the  voluntary 
poverty  to  which  Paul  subjected  him- 
self at  Corinth,  working  with  his  own 
hands,  and  forbearing  to  exercise  his 
right  to  be  maintained  by  them  while 
laboring  for  their  spiritual  good. 
IT  That  ye  might  be  exalted.  That  ye 
might  be  instructed,  converted,  and 
reformed.  That  ye  might  be  enriched 
with  spiritual  blessings.  This  is  an 
unusual  contrast  of  abased  and  exalted; 
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taking -wages  oftTiem,  to  do  you 
service. 

9  And  when  I  was  present 
with  you,  and  wanted,  I  was 
chargeable  to  no  man  :  for  that 
which  was  laekins:  to  me  the 


but  the  connection  fixes  its  meaning 
distinctly. 

8.  I  robbed  other  churches.  "Other 
churches  I  have  spoiled." —  Conybeare. 
The  idea  is,  not  that  he  took  anything 
from  other  churches  by  fraud  or  vio- 
lence, but  that  he  received  from  them 
as  donations  what  he  could  not  have 
claimed  as  his  just  due.  The  refer- 
ence doubtless  is  to  the  Macedonian 
churches,  as  in  ver.  9,  and  especially 
to  that  at  Philippi,  which  was  ex- 
traordinarily generous  to  him.  See 
Phil.  iv.  15,  16.  They  ministered  to 
his  support,  while  he  was  laboring  for 
others.  Paul's  general  practice  seems 
to  have  been  to  supply  his  necessities 
by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands.  Acts 
xviii.  3;  xx.  33,  34.  Occasionally, 
however,  he  received  donations,  as 
here  indicated.  IT  Taking  wages  of 
them.  Receiving  pay,  as  if  I  were 
actually  laboring  for  them.  This  is 
what  he  styles  robbery.  IT  To  do  you 
service.  That  I  might  labor  the  more 
for  you.  My  wants  being  supplied 
in  part  by  contributions  from  other 
churches,  I  was  to  the  same  extent  re- 
lieved from  manual  labor,  and  could 
devote  so  much  the  more  time  to  your 
instruction  and  edification. 

9.  And  when  I  was  present  with  you. 
When  I  dwelt  in  Corinth  a  year  and 
six  months,  preaching  the  gospel  and 
organizing  a  church  of  believers.  IT  / 
was  chargeable  to  no  man.  That  is,  in 
Corinth ;  for  he  did  receive  some  sup- 
plies from  other  cities.  In  Corinth,  he 
"  found  a  certain  Jew,  named  Aquila, 
—  and  because  he  was  of  the  same 
craft,  he  abode  with  him,  and  wrought; 
for  by  their  occupation  they  were  tent- 
makers."  Acts  xviii.  2,  3.  With  what 
he  thus  earned,  together  with  the  do- 
nations from  Macedonia,  his  wants 
were  supplied  without  charge  to  the 
Corinthians.  IT  For  that  which  was 
lacking,  &c.     So  much  as  the  amount 


brethren  which  came  from  Mac- 
edonia supplied :  and  in  all 
tilings  I  have  kept  myself  from 
being  burdensome  unto  you, 
and  so  will  I  keep  myself. 

10  As  the  truth  of  Christ  is  in 


earned  by  manual  labor  fell  short  of 
supplying  my  necessities,  the  brethren 
from  Macedonia  supplied  by  a  free-will 
donation.  IT  And  in  all  things  I  have 
kept  myself,  &c.  In  every  respect,  I 
have  avoided  being  burdensome  to  the 
church.  Not  only  have  I  been  careful 
not  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  but  I 
have  not  even  suffered  you  to  be  bur- 
dened by  giving  me  a  fair  equivalent 
for  my  labor.  Doubtless,  "  the  la- 
borer is  worthy  of  his  hire."  Luke  x. 
7.  But  I  have  not  received  even  this 
of  you.  I  desired  to  convince  you  that 
"I  seek  not  yours,  but  you,"  ch.  xii. 
14;  and  therefore  avoided  imposing 
any  burden  whatever. 

10.  As  the  truth  of  Chnst  is  in  me. 
As  surely  as  I  am  a  Christian.  As 
surely  as  I  have  embraced  the  truth 
of  Christ.  This  is  an  emphatic  assev- 
eration, similar  to  that  in  ch.  i.  18. 
IT  iVb  man  shall  stop  me  of  this  boast- 
ing, &c.  Not  only  have  I  hitherto 
"  preached  to  you  the  gospel  of  God 
freely,"  ver.  7,  but  I  am  determined 
hereafter  to  refrain  "  from  being  bur- 
densome to  you,"  ver.  9.  No  false 
teacher,  or  other  adversary,  nor  even 
a  friend,  shall  ever  have  occasion  to 
say  that  I  have  received  compensation 
from  you  for  my  labors.  IT  In  the  re- 
gions of  Achaia.  Not  only  in  Corinth, 
but  in  the  region  round  about,  my  labor 
shall  be  voluntary  and  gratuitous. 
Achaia;  was  the  southern  province  of 
Greece,  of  which  Corinth  was  the  prin- 
cipal city.     See  note  on  Acts  viii.  12. 

11.  Wherefore  ?  because  I  love  you 
not  ?  It  had  probably  been  alleged  by 
his  adversaries,  that  he  had  no  confi- 
dence in  the  Corinthian  church;  that 
his  affection  was  less  strong  for  this 
than  for  other  churches.  Is  it  there- 
fore because  I  do  nut  love  you,  or  am 
unwilling  to  receive  favors  from  you, 
or  lack  confidence  in  your  willingness 
to  supply  my  wants  ?     IT  God  knoweth. 
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me,  no  man  shall  stop  me  of 
this  boasting  in  tlie  regions  of 
Achaia. 

11  Wherefore  ?  becanse  I  love 
you  not?  God  knoweth. 


As  much  as  to  say,  God  knoweth  that 
the  charge  is  false.  God,  who  search- 
eth  the  heart,  knoweth  that  I  love  you 
affectionately;  that  my  labors  on  your 
behalf  have  been  prompted  by  a  spirit 
of  love ;  and  that  I  have  forborne  to 
claim  a  maintenance,  for  far  different 
reasons. 

12.  But  what  I  do,  that  I  will  do. 
I  will  pursue  the  same  course  as  here- 
tofore. I  have  received  no  compensa- 
tion from  you,  and  I  will  receive  none. 
IF  That  I  may  cut  off  occasion,  &c. 
This  passage  has  been  variously  inter- 
preted. Several  commentators  sub- 
stantially concur  with.  Macknight,  thus: 
"  It  would  seem  that  the  false  teachers 
at  Corinth,  in  imitation  of  the  apostle, 
pretended  to  take  nothing  for  their 
preaching,  and  boasted  of  their  disin- 
terestedness. Nevertheless,  on  other 
pretences,  they  received  presents  from 
their  disciples  in  private,  nay,  extorted 
them.  See  ver.  20.  Wherefore,  to 
put  these  impostors  to  shame,  and  to 
oblige  them  to  imitate  him,  the  apostle 
declared,  that  he  never  had  taken  any 
thing  nor  ever  would  take  any  thing 
from  the  Corinthians,  either  in  public 
or  private,  on  any  account  whatever." 
A  different  interpretation  is  given  by 
Stanley,  which  appears  more  harmo- 
nious with  what  is  elsewhere  recorded 
of  the  false  teachers:  —  "  My  object  in 
refusing  to  take  a  maintenance  from 
you  is  to  cut  away  from  under  the  feet 
of  my  opponents  the  ground  on  which 
tkey  stand,  namely,  the  ground  of 
representing  themselves  to  be  on  the 
samo  level  of  apostolical  authority 
with  me,  in  the  matter  of  receiving  a 
maintenance.  The  whole  sense  is  ob- 
scured by  the  fact  that  the  charge 
brought  against  Paul  by  his  opponents 
was  double,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
contradictory.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
is  clear  from  1  Cor.  ix.  1-27,  and  from 
this  chapter,  ver.  13,  20,  that  the  false 
teachers  not  only  received  support  from 
the  Corinthians,  but  prided  themselves 


12  But  what  I  do,  that  I  will 
do,  that  I  may  cut  off  occasion 
from  them  which  desire  occa- 
sion ;  that  wherein  they  glory, 
they  may  be  found  even  as  we. 


upon  it,  as  a  mark  of  their  apostolical 
privileges.  This,  therefore,  was  the 
matter  in  which  they  *  boasted,'  and  it 
was  because  he  did  not  take  this  sup- 
port that  they  insinuated  doubts  of 
Paul's  apostleship.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  obvious  that,  whilst  Paul's 
conduct  naturally  gave  him  a  claim  to 
be  considered  self-denying  and  disin- 
terested, their  conduct  was  liable  to 
the  suspicion  of  mercenary  motives; 
and  for  this  reason  it  was  their  object, 
by  repeated  attacks  on  the  want  of 
apostolical  authority  shown  in  Paul's 
self-maintenance,  to  drive  him  into 
receiving  support,  and  so  to  remove 
the  difference  between  him  and  them- 
selves, which,  in  spite  of  their  attacks, 
left  him  in  a  more  favorable  light  than 
themselves.  Hence  a  cross-purpose 
runs  through  all  their  attack,  and 
hence  the  cross-lights,  so  to  speak,  of 
his  description  of  it."  To  the  same 
effect,  Olshausen  says:  "The  words  are 
pertinent  only  as  expressing  the  sim- 
ple wish  of  the  antagonists.  To  these 
it  was  in  a  high  degree  offensive  that 
Paul  should  persist  in  a  steadfastness 
of  purpose  which  made  them  ashamed; 
they  wished  therefore  to  divert  him 
from  it,  that  he  might  have  no  advan- 
tage over  them,  but  be  found  the  same 
as  they.  Wherein  they  glory  is  how- 
ever to  be  understood  of  their  assert- 
ing the  right  of  receiving  money  to  be 
a  subject  of  boasting,  and  an  apostolic 
prerogative,  as  is  plain  from  1  Cor.  ix. 
7,  seq.  The  entire  passage  has  there- 
fore an  ironical  tinge,  in  this  manner: 
However  strongly  they  oppose  me, 
they  would  gladly  embrace  an  oppor- 
tunity of  permitting  me  to  participate 
in  their  boasting,  and  compel  me  to 
accept  of  a  subsistence  at  the  hands  of 
the  church;  but  this  is  only  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  their  own  shame, 
and  depriving  me  of  my  just  fame; 
therefore  they  shall  not  succeed  in 
their  desire."  In  this  verse,  Paul 
assigns  a  reason  for  persisting  in  hia 
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13  For  such  are  false  apostles, 
deceitful  workers,  transforming 
themselves  into  the  apostles  of 
Christ. 

14  And  no  marvel ;  for  Satan 


refusal  to  receive  compensation  fi'om 
the  Corinthians;  it  was  not  because  he 
did  not  love  them,  but  because  he 
did  love  them  and  desired  not  only  to 
relieve  them  from  all  burdens,  but 
also  to  promote  their  spiritual  welfare 
by  destroying  the  influence  of  those 
who  deceived  them. 

13.  For  stick  are  false  apostles.  They 
have  no  real  claims  to  be  regarded  as 
apostles.  All  their  pretences  of  such 
authority  are  false.  And  because  they 
were  thus  false,  Paul  desired  to  pre- 
serve the  distinction  between  himself 
and  them,  ver.  12.  IT  Deceitful  work- 
ers. Or,  deceitful  workmen.  Impos- 
tors; not  truly  what  they  pretend  to 
be.  IT  Transforming  themselves  into 
the  apostles  of  Christ.  Not  actually, 
but  in  appearance.  They  pretend  to 
be  true  apostles,  and  would  have  you 
regard  and  obey  them  as  such.  "  These 
men  that  come  to  infuse  false  doctrines 
into  you  behave  themselves  as  cun- 
ningly as  they  can,  and  labor  to  imitate 
and  seem  to  do  those  very  things  that 
we  true  apostles  do."  —  Hammond. 
It  is  manifest  from  ver.  22,  that  the 
false  teachers  here  rebuked,  not  only 
as  teachers  of  falsehood,  but  as  deceit- 
ful and  false-hearted,  were  Jews.  They 
were  of  the  class  who  always  mani- 
fested the  utmost  jealousy  of  Paul,  and 
followed  him  from  place  to  place,  ob- 
structing his  success  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power.  He  had  long  borne  their 
opposition  with  such  patience  as  he 
might.  He  now  attacks  them  openly, 
and,  by  exposing  their  true  character, 
he  strives  to  deliver  the  church  from 
their  evil  influence. 

14.  And  no  marvel.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising. It  is  perfectly  natural  that 
they  should  resort  to  hypocrisy  and 
deceit,  and  pretend  to  an  excellence  of 
personal  character  and  official  author- 
ity which  they  do  not  possess;  for  such 
is  the  usual  operation  of  the  spirit  by 
which  they  are  actuated.  IT  For  Sa- 
tan Mmself  is  transformed^  &c.    Satan 


himself  is  transformed  into  an 
angel  of  light. 

15  Therefore  it  is  no  great 
thing  if  his  ministers  also  be 
transformed  as  the  ministers  of 


literally  signifies  an  adversary,  and  in 
the  Oriental  imagery  is  used  as  a  per- 
sonification of  the  spirit  of  opposition. 
See  notes  on  John  viii.  44;  Rom.  xvi. 
20.  Opposition  to  the  truth  is  some- 
times sanctified  by  the  name  of  duty 
to  God.  Our  Lord  forewarned  his  dis- 
ciples, "that  whosoever  killeth  you 
will  think  that  he  doeth  God  service." 
John  xvi.  2.  So  Paul  himself  thought 
he  verily  "ought  to  do  many  things 
contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,"  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  was  only  "exceedingly  mad" 
against  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  Acts 
xxvi.  9,  11.  Both  he  and  the  Jews 
of  whom  our  Lord  speaks  mistook 
hatred  of  men  for  love  to  God,  opposi- 
tion to  men  for  duty  to  God.  Thus  is 
sheer  opposition,  personified  as  Satan, 
the  metaphoric  name  for  adversary, 
transformed  into  the  appearance  of 
conscientious  duty  or  divine  service, 
represented  as  an  angel  of  light,  or  a 
pure  and  faithful  servant  of  God. 

15.  Therefore  it  is  no  great  thing,  &C. 
It  need  occasion  no  surprise.  It  is  the 
natural  operation  of  the  spirit  which 
moves  them.  IT  If  his  ministers  also 
be  transformed,  <fcc.  "  You  are  not  to 
wonder  if  men  of  the  basest,  blackest 
character  put  on  the  appearance  of 
the  greatest  sanctity,  and  even  be- 
come eminent  as  professed  preachers  of 
righteousness."  —  Barnes.  The  same 
metaphor  is  here  continued;  and  the 
false  teachers  are  styled  "  his  minis- 
ters," namely,  the  ministers  of  Satan, 
or  the  adversary,  as  the  embodiment 
of  the  spirit  of  opposition;  just  as 
those  whose  semblance  they  assume  are 
denominated  "  ministers  of  righteous- 
ness;" by  which  last  appellation  is 
universally  understood,  ministers  in- 
spired by  a  righteous  spirit,  ministers 
laboring  with  Paul  for  the  promotion 
of  truth  and  righteousness.  IT  Whose 
end  shall  be  according  to  their  works. 
Who  shall  be  justly  punished  for  their 
unrighteousness    generally,  and    for 
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righteousness ;  whose  end  shall 
be  according  to  then-  works. 

16  I  say  again,  Let  no  man 
think  me  a  fool;   if  otherwise, 


their  hypocrisy  and  opposition  in  par- 
ticular. The  great  principle  of  a  just 
and  adequate  recompense  to  all  men, 
according  to  their  works,  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  these  oifenders,  whatever  their 
pretensions  or  outward  appearance. 
See  notes  on  Rom.  ii.  G;  vi.  21,  22. 

16.  /  say  again.  The  reference 
may  be  to  the  "folly"  of  boasting, 
ver.  1,  or  to  the  boasting  itself,  which 
he  had  already  commenced  three  seve- 
ral times,  ch.  x.  8;  xi.  1,  6,  and  was 
each  time  led  into  a  digression  by  the 
occurrence  of  some  side-issue,  so  to 
speak.  From  this  point,  however,  he 
pui-sues  his  subject  uninterruptedly. 
IT  Let  no  man  think  me  a  fool.  I  know 
it  is  foolish  to  boast,  under  ordinary 
circumstances;  but  in  my  case  I  con- 
sider it  justifiable;  and  I  desire  that 
you  might  acquit  me  of  folly.  IT  If 
otherwise.  If  you  do  consider  me  to 
be  a  fool  because  I  thus  indulge  in 
boasting.  IT  Yet  as  a  fool  receive  me. 
Or,  bear  with  me,  or  suffer  me.  Al- 
though the  word  is  dififerent,  the  mean- 
ing is  equivalent  to  ver.  1,  19,  20. 
This  ia  the  emphatic  portion  of  his  re- 
quest in  this  verse.  As  if  he  had  said, 
I  desire,  indeed,  that  you  should  not 
regard  me  as  a  fool ;  but  whether  you 
do  so  regard  me  or  not,  at  least  grant 
me  a  patient  hearing;  "  bear  with  me 
a  little  in  my  folly,"  even  if  you  con- 
sider it  such,  ver.  1.  It  is  necessary 
to  the  vindication  of  my  character. 
It  is  necessary  to  your  own  welfare, 
that  you  should  understand  whether  I 
am  more  worthy  than  others  of  your 
confidence;  whether  you  may  rely  on 
mo  as  a  genuine  apostle,  or  more 
safely  follow  those  who  have  endeav- 
ored to  estrange  you  from  me.  IT  That 
I  may  boast  myself  a  little.  See  note 
on  ver.  1.  A  part  of  the  original 
force  is  lost  in  the  translation.  Cony- 
beare  translates,  "  while  I,  too,  boast 
a  little  of  myself;  "  and  Macknight, 
"  that  I  also  may  boast  a  little." 
Taken  in  connection  with  what  fol- 


yet  as  a  fool  receive  me,  that  I 
may  boast  myself  a  little. 

17  That  which  I  speak,  I  speak 
it  not  after  the  Lord,  but  as  it 


lows,  the  idea  manifestly  is,  you  bear 
patiently  with  my  adversaries  when 
they  boast  much;  grant  your  indul- 
gence to  me,  then,  while  I  also  boast 
comparatively  little. 

17.  That  which  I  speak.  Namely, 
in  the  way  of  boasting.  IT  I  speak  it 
not  after  the  Lord.  This  may  mean,  I 
speak  it  not  by  inspiration.  More 
probably  it  means,  I  speak  it  not  after 
the  manner  of  the  Lord,  who  never 
boasted  of  his  kindred,  or  labors,  or 
sufferings.  I  speak  it  not  precisely  in 
the  character  of  a  meek  and  humble 
disciple  of  the  Lord.  But  the  neces- 
sity is  forced  upon  me  to  vindicate  my 
character  as  a  genuine  and  faithful 
apostle.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Paul 
intended  it  should  be  understood  by 
his  adversaries  and  by  his  true  breth- 
ren, that  if  a  little  boasting  was  incon- 
sistent with  perfect  humility  and 
meekness,  much  boasting  was  propor- 
tionately more  inconsistent;  so  that 
his  language  may  be  regarded,  both  as 
an  apology  for  himself,  and  as  a  re- 
buke to  his  adversaries.  IT  In  this 
confidence  of  boasting.  Equivalent  to,  in 
this  confident  boasting.  See  note  on 
ch.  ix.  4.  Even  though  such  boasting 
have  the  appearance  of  foolishness,  or 
be  actually  foolish,  existing  circum- 
stances require  it,  and  I  speak  confi- 
dently. Thus  the  language  in  this 
verse  is  generally  understood.  But 
some  interpret  it  in  an  opposite  sense, 
regarding  it  as  ironical.  "  Be  it  so,  if 
you  please,  that  what  I  am  going  to 
speak,  I  speak  not,  as  I  profess  to  do, 
according  to  the  Lord,  that  is,  by  in- 
spiration, or  suitably  to  the  purposes 
of  his  religion,  but  speak  it,  as  it  were, 
in  folly,  in  the  confidence  of  boast- 
ing."—  Bloomfield.  Those  who  thus 
understand  the  apostle  suppose  him 
to  refer  to  some  disparaging  remarks 
of  his  adversaries.  Either  interpreta- 
tion gives  a  good  sense ;  but  I  prefer 
the  former,  as  more  consistent  with  the 
general  scope  of  the  context. 
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were    foolishly,  in   this    confi- 
dence of  boastin<^. 

18  Seeing  that  many  glory 
after  the  flesh,  I  will  glory  also. 

18.  Seeing  that  many  glory,  &c. 
Although  Paul  sometimes  appears  to 
refer  specially  to  some  one  false 
teacher,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  arch- 
adversary  at  Corinth,  yet  it  appears 
that  there  were  many  who  claimed 
pre-eminence  over  him,  and  divided 
the  brethren  into  factions.  There  were 
many  who  gloried;  or  boasted;  for 
though  the  translation  be  different, 
the  original  word  is  the  same  which 
occurs  in  ver.  17.  IT  After  the  flesh. 
In  regard  to  some  external  advantage, 
such  as  lineage,  labors,  or  sufferings, 
as  appears  from  ver.  23-33.  It  is  ob- 
servable that  Paul's  "  foolish  "  boast- 
ing is  confined  to  such  advantages. 
In  these  he  excelled  his  antagonists, 
and  needed  not  here  to  speak  of  his 
spiritual  endowments.  These  he  in- 
troduces in  ch.  xii.  as  his  crowning 
boast.  IT  I  will  glory  also.  I  will 
boast  also  of  my  external  advantages, 
as  well  as  of  those  which  afford  more 
conclusive  proof  of  apostleship. 

19.  For  ye  suffer  fools  gladly.  You 
patiently  and  cheerfully  bear  with  them ; 
the  same  word  which  occurs  in  ver.  1. 
"The  connection  is:  Bear  with  my 
boasting,  now  that  I  come  before  you 
as  a  fool ;  for  you  are  only  too  glad  to 
listen  to  these  fools  among  whom  I 
now  enrol  myself." —  Stanley.  In  the 
next  verse,  several  instances  of  such 
willing  forbearance  are  given.  IT  See- 
ing ye  yourselves  are  wise.  There  may 
be  an  allusion  here  to  the  pride  of  the 
Greeks  in  their  wisdom  and  philoso- 
phy. Or  perhaps,  rather,  the  meaning 
may  be,  you  are  so  wise  that  you  per- 
ceive distinctly  the  folly  of  boasting, 
and  think  me  foolish  because  I  indulge 
in  it.  Yet  you  have  borne  more  ex- 
travagant boasting,  wise  as  you  are, 
and  therefore  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
"  boast  myself  a  little."  In  either 
case,  it  is  manifest  from  what  follows 
that  the  apostle  attributes  wisdom  to 
the  Corinthians,  not  seriously,  but 
ironically.  '•  This  is  perhaps,  says 
Dr.  Bloomfield,  the  most  sarcastic  sen- 


19  For  ye  suffer  fools  gladly, 
seeing  ye  yourselves  are  wise. 

20  For  ye   suifer,  if  a  man 
bring  3'Ou  into  bondage,  if  a  man 

tence    ever    penned    by    the    apostle 
Paul."  —  Barnes. 

20.     For  ye  suffer,  &c.     You    bear 
patiently   with   those    who   not  only 
boast  foolishly,  but  treat  you  with  in- 
dignity.    Thus  do  you  manifest  your 
wisdom,  and  "  bear  with  fools  gladly." 
The  general  idea  running  through  this 
verse  has  been  stated,  with  probable 
correctness,  thus:  —  "The   words  fol- 
lowing are  intended  to  place  the  faults 
of  the  false  teachers  in   the  strongest 
point  of  view.     They  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  too  much  pressed  on ;  nor  ex- 
plained with  reference  to  any  hypoth- 
esis  respecting   the   kind   of    persons 
who    were    the    false    teachers.     The 
words  may   be  freely   rendered,  with 
Newcome,  '  if  a  man  subject  you  to 
his  imperious  will,  exact  a  large  sti- 
pend, receive   private     gifts    besides, 
proudly  exalt  himself  over  you,  treat 
you  contumeliously  in  the  highest  de- 
gree.' "  —  Bloomfield.     It  is  manifest, 
however,  from  ver.  22,  that  some  of 
the   more    prominent    of    these   false 
teachers  were  Jews;  and  their  rapa- 
ciousness,  if  not  their  pride,  indicates 
the  same  class  by  a  notorious  charac- 
teristic.     V  If  a  m.an   bring  you  into 
bondage.     If  a  teacher  make  himself 
master  of  your  faith  or  conduct;  if  he 
bring  you  under  the  yoke  of  the  law, 
Gal.  ii,  4;   v.  1;  if  he  impose  on  you 
a  yoke  **  which  neither  our  fathers  nor 
wo  were  able  to  bear,"  Acts  xv.  10;  if 
he  bring  you  under  absolute  subjection 
to  himself,  requiring  you  to  obey  him 
in  all  things;  you  willingly  bear  with 
all    this.      ^[    If  a   man   devour    you. 
This   is    understood   to   refer   to   the 
claims  of  false  teachers  for   extrava- 
gant compensation.     If  men   utterly 
consume   all  your  property  by  their 
inordinate    exactions;     if,    like   their 
prototypes     who     devoured     widows' 
houses,  Matt,   xxiii.   14,  they  deprive 
you  of  all  your  possessions  for  their 
own  use;  even  this  you  bear  patiently. 
^  If  a  man  take   of  you.     If   a  man 
take  your  property  by  force,  as  some 
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devour  you,  if  a  man  take  of  you, 
if  a  man  exalt  himself,  if  a  man 
smite  3^ou  on  the  face. 

21  I  speak  as  concerning  re- 


understand  it;  or,  as  others  with  more 
probability  suppose,  if  he  extort  pres- 
ents from  you,  by  urging  it  as  your 
duty,  or  by  hypocritical  appeals  to 
your  sympathy.  ^  If  a  man  exalt 
himself.  If  he  be  proud  and  haughty, 
and  require  you  to  be  humble  and 
abased  in  his  presence.  If  he  claim 
to  be  superior  in  authority  even  to  the 
apostles  commissioned  by  our  Lord, 
and  require  the  most  abject  submission 
from  you.  V  If  a  man  smite  you  on 
the  face.  Some  undei-stand  this  liter- 
ally, and  suppose  that  this  indignity 
was  sometimes  offered  by  the  rulers  of 
the  church;  citing  in  confirmation  the 
direction  in  1  Tim.  iii.  3,  that  a 
"  bishop  "  should  be  "no striker,"  and 
an  order  passed  by  the  council  of 
Braga,  A.D.  G75,  "  that  no  bishop  at 
his  will  and  pleasure  strike  his  clergy, 
lest  he  lose  the  respect  which  they  owe 
him."  Others,  quite  as  probably,  un- 
derstand the  language  figuratively,  as 
descriptive  of  abusive  and  contume- 
lious treatment  generally,  of  which  a 
blow  on  the  face  was  regarded  an- 
ciently, and  is  even  now,  as  one  of  the 
most  aggravating  examples.  If  a  man 
offer  you  an  insult,  even  equivalent  to 
a  blow  on  the  face,  you  bear  it  pa- 
tiently. Such  is  the  description  of 
what  the  factions  at  Corinth  bore  from 
the  false  teachers,  to  whose  boastings 
they  listened  patiently  and  willingly. 
21.  I  speak  as  concerning  reproach. 
"  I  speak  with  reference  to  the  re- 
proach cast  on  me."  —  Haweis.  "  I 
say  this  to  your  shame."  —  Ohhausen. 
"  I  speak  of  degradation,  as  though  I 
were  weak  and  they  were  strong."  — 
Conybeare.  The  interpretation  of  the 
passage  is  as  various  as  the  translation. 
Some  understand  Paul  to  mean  that 
the  Corinthians  should  be  ashamed  of 
their  submission  to  false  teachers  who 
thus  abused  them,  when  his  own  true 
power  so  far  exceeded  theirs.  "  You 
bear  with  my  opponents,  as  though  I 
were  too  weak  to  resist  them."  —  Cony- 
beare. Others  understand  him  to  speak 
31 


proach,  as  though  we  had  been 
weak.  Howbcit,  whereinso- 
ever any  is  bold,  (I  speak  fool- 
ishly,) I  am  bold  also. 


of  the  reproaches  cast  upon  himself 
by  his  adversaries,  who  represented 
him  as  both  destitute  of  apostolic  power 
and  conscious  of  his  weakness,  so  that 
he  dared  not  be  bold  in  their  presence. 
This  is  probably  the  true  interpreta- 
tion; yet  of  those  who  adopt  it  some 
suppose  the  reference  to  be  exclusively 
to  what  follows  :  "  In  what  follows,  I 
speak  in  answer  to  the  reproach  cast 
on  me,  namely,  that  I  am  weak."^ 
Macknijht.  Others,  more  correctly, 
regard  this  as  a,  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  preceding  and  following 
context,  and  as  referring  equally  to 
both.  Thus  Stanley  says,  the  words 
of  the  text  are  keenly  ironical  and 
"uttered  with  an  air  of  mock  shame; 
that  I,  unlike  them,  was  a  poor  weak 
creature;  I  had  not  the  strength  or 
energy  to  trample  on  you  and  plunder 
you,  and  assume  a  lofty  demeanor,  and 
smite  you  on  the  face ;  I  could  do  noth- 
ing of  this  kind;  so  far  they  are  quite 
right,  and  I  wish  them  joy  of  it.  But 
then  (here  the  irony  is  partly  dropped) 
whatever  grounds  of  confidence,  of  real 
confidence  they  have,  those  grounds 
(here  he  again  assumes  the  half  ironi- 
cal, half  apologetic  tone),  pardon  my 
folly  for  the  word,  those  grounds  of 
confidence  I  have  no  less  than  they." 
IT  As  thoujh  we  had  been  weak.  As 
though  my  power  were  inferior  to  that 
of  my  opposers.  This  was  their  con- 
stant allegation  against  him,  and  on 
this  ground  they  claimed  to  be  not 
amenable  to  his  authority.  IT  How- 
beit.  "  But.  The  sense  is,  if  any  one 
is  disposed  to  boast,  I  am  ready  for 
him.  I  can  tell  also  of  things  that 
have  as  high  claims  to  confidence  as 
they  can.  If  they  are  disposed  to  go 
into  a  comparison  on  the  points  which 
qualify  a  man  for  the  office  of  an  apos- 
tle, I  am  ready  to  compare  myself  with 
them."  —  Barnes.  IT  Whereinsoever 
any  is  bold.  In  whatever  qualification 
any  of  those  false  teachers  dare  to 
boast.  IT  /  speak  foolishly.  See  note 
on   ver.   1.     IT  /  am  bold  also.     I  do 
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22  Are  they  Hebrews  ?  so  am 


I.  Are  they  Israelites  ?  so  am  I. 
Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham  ? 
so  am  I. 

23    Are    they   ministers    of 


not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with 
them.  I  am  fully  their  equal  in  all 
the  external  advantages  in  which  they 
so  much  exult,  and  altogether  their 
superior  in  spiritual  gifts  and  power. 
See  note  on  ver.  18. 

22.  Are  they  Hebrews?  The  apostle 
now  fairly  commences  his  boasting,  or 
self-glorification,  to  which  he  has  ap- 
proached apparently  with  great  reluc- 
tance; compelled,  as  it  were,  by  the 
circumstances  to  which  he  has  referred 
in  his  frequent  digressions  since  the 
subject  was  first  introduced  in  ch.  x.  8. 
From  the  manner  in  which  he  com- 
mences, it  is  manifest  that  the  false 
teachers  who  had  occasioned  the  prin- 
cipal diGSculty  at  Corinth  were  Jews, 
by  lineage,  whether  born  in  Judca  or 
among  the  Gentiles.  Most  of  the  op- 
position encountered  by  him,  during 
his  whole  ministry,  came  from  this 
class,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
Tbe  unbelieving  Jews  hated  him,  be- 
cause he  proclaimed  a  prophet  greater 
than  Moses,  and  inculcated  doctrines 
which  they  called  heresy ;  and  they  fol- 
lowed him  from  city  to  city,  sometimes 
using  personal  violence,  and  sometimes 
exciting  the  populace  against  him. 
The  converted  Jews,  as  a  general  fact, 
regarded  him  with  much  prejudice  and 
jealousy.  Their  national  pride,  as  the 
peculiar  people  of  Grod,  was  not  extin- 
guished byconversion;  they  were  un- 
willing that  the  Gentiles  should  share 
with  them  in  the  blessings  of  the  gospel, 
on  equal  terms;  they  insisted  that  the 
Gentiles  should,  at  the  least,  be  circum- 
cised, and  observe  the  Mosaic  law; 
Acts  XV.  1,  5;  they  desired  to  engraft 
Christianity  upon  Judaism,  as  if  it  were 
but  an  improved  form  of  the  ancient 
doctrine;  and  because  Paul  would  not 
conform  to  their  wishes,  but  preached 
the  gospel  as  a  new  doctrine,  revealed 
by  Christ,  and  designed  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  be- 
cause he  insisted  that  the  Gentiles  were 
entitled  to  Christian  liberty  and  should 


Christ  ?  (I  speak  as  a  fool,)  I  am 
more ;  in  labours  more  abun- 
dant, in  stripes  above  measure, 
in  prisons  more  frequent,  in 
deaths  oft. 


not  be  brought  under  bondage  to  tho 
Mosaic  law,  they  opposed  him  with 
earnestness,  often  with  bitterness.  Of 
this  class,  apparently,  were  the  false 
teachers  at  Corinth,  who  boasted  among 
other  things  that  they  were  "  Hebrews," 
"Israelites,"  of  the  "seed  of  Abra- 
ham," as  if  this  were  a  peculiar  quali- 
fication for  tho  ministry  of  the  gospel. 
Everywhere,  in  the  early  church,  the 
Jewish  converts  claimed  superiority 
over  the  Gentiles;  and  the  same  su- 
poriority,  on  the  same  ground,  was 
claimed  by  the  Judaizing  teachers. 
IT  So  am  I.  My  claims  are  equal  to 
theirs,  on  this  ground.  I  also  am  a 
Hebrew,  an  Israelite,  a  descendant 
from  Abraham.  I  am  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  circumcised  under  the  law, 
and  instructed  according  to  the  strait- 
est  sect  of  the  Jews,  a  Pharisee.  Phil, 
iii.  5.  I  can  boast  as  boldly  of  my 
lineage  as  any  of  my  adversaries;  and 
so  far  as  this  is  a  qualification  for  the 
ministry,  I  am  as  well  qualified  as  any 
other. 

23.  Are  they  ministers  of  Christ. 
They  claimed  to  Uo  ministers  of  the 
Messiah,  notwithstanding  they  were 
Jews;  indeed  they  boasted  of  their 
connection  with  him,  in  respect  to  race, 
as  a  principal  qualification  for  the  office 
they  had  assumed.  Paul  does  not,  in 
so  many  words,  deny  that  they  were 
ministers  of  Christ;  but,  admitting 
their  claim,  ho  asserts  his  own  superi- 
ority'. IT  I  speak  as  a  fool.  See  note 
on  ver.  1.  A  stronger  word  is  used 
here  than  those  which  precede.  I 
speak,  not  only  foolishly,  but  like  an 
absolute  fool  or  madman.  "His  fre- 
quent reminding  them  of  this  charge 
was  eminently  fitted  to  humble  them, 
that  they  had  ever  made  it,  especially 
when  they  wore  reminded  by  an 
enumeration  of  his  trials  of  tho  char- 
acter of  the  man  against  whom  the 
charge  was  brought."  —  Barnes.  IT  / 
am  m)re.  Not  more  than  a  minister 
of  Christ;  but  more  certainly  a  minis- 
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24  Of  the  Jews  five  times  re- 
ceived I  forty  stripes  save  one. 


ter  than  they.  My  claims  are  better 
founded,  and  sustained  by  better  evi- 
dence. The  evidence  which  he  adduces 
in  this  chapter  is  founded  on  his  labors 
and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
While  his  adversaries  had  been  living 
in  luxury  and  comparative  idleness,  he 
had  encountered  toil,  and  privation, 
and  persecution,  in  preaching  the  gos- 
pel in  waste  places,  proclaiming  the 
truth  in  regions  where  Christ  had  not 
previously  been  named,  establishing 
churches  among  the  Grentiles,  and  ex- 
ercising a  watchful  care  over  them 
when  planted.  He  had  thus  exhibited 
more  convincing  evidence  of  his  devo- 
tion to  the  gospel  and  his  faithfulness 
and  zeal  in  the  ministry,  then  any 
which  they  could  produce.  IT  In  labors 
more  abundant.  From  the  day  of  his 
conversion,  he  had  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  this  work.  More  than  half 
of  the  history  denominated  the  "  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  "  is  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  labors  of  this  apostle. 
So  constant  and  long-continued  were 
his  labors,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  "  I  labored  more  abundantly "' 
than  any  of  the  Twelve  originally 
commissioned  as  apostles.  Much  more 
might  he  style  his  "  labors  more  abun- 
dant "  than  those  of  the  false  teachers 
at  Corinth.  IT  In  stripes  above  meas- 
ure. I  have  been  excessively  scourged, 
ver.  24,  by  the  enemies  of  the  gospel, 
in  consequence  of  my  devotedness  to 
its  promulgation.  IT  In  prisons  more 
frequent.  The  only  imprisonment  of 
the  apostle,  previous  to  this  date,  re- 
corded by  the  historian,  was  that  at 
Philippi.  Acts  xvi.  24.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  this  history  is 
brief,  and  by  no  means  records  all  the 
labors  and  sufferings  of  all  the  apos- 
tles. We  may  feel  very  certain  that 
Paul  does  not  state  in  this  chapter 
what  is  not  true;  for,  aside  from  all 
moral  considerations,  if  his  adversa- 
ries could  have  convicted  him  of  false- 
hood, hig  reputation  in  the  church 
would  have  been  utterly  destroyed. 
He  was  too  prudent  to  give  them  the 
opportunity.     IT  In  deaths  oft.     Often 


25  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with 
rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thrice 


in  peril  of  death.  Indeed,  he  was 
once  supposed  to  be  actually  dead,  Acts 
xiv.  19,  in  consequence  of  being  stoned 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews.  There 
is  probable  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
four  instances  mentioned  in  the  next 
two  verses  were  designed  by  him  as 
examples  of  his  "deaths  oft;  "  for  in 
each  his  life  was  in  deadly  peril. 

24.  Of  the  Jews.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  name  the  Jews,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  designating  the  persons  who 
thus  scourged  Paul ;  for  the  number 
of  stripes  sufiGciently  indicated  that 
fact,  thirty-nine  being  the  practice 
under  the  Jewish  law,  while  no  limit 
was  prescribed  by  the  Gentiles.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  he  designed,  by 
this  example  of  Jewish  hostility  to  the 
gospel  and  barbarity  to  its  ministers, 
to  intimate  that,  notwithstanding  the 
boasts  of  the  false  teachers,  the  Jews 
were  not  necessarily  the  most  devout 
Christians,  or  best-qualified  ministers 
of  the  gospel.  IT  Five  times  received  I 
forty  stripes  save  one.  By  the  Jewish 
law,  "  forty  stripes  "  was  the  extreme 
limit  allowed.  According  to  the  uni- 
form practice,  thirty-nine  was  the 
limit,  lest,  by  possibility,  the  law 
should  be  violated  by  a  miscount  in 
the  number.  The  particular  instances 
of  that  scourging  are  not  recorded  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  Paul  often  preached  in 
the  Jewish  synagogues;  that  the  Jew- 
ish rulers  had  power  to  inflict  this  pun- 
ishment, according  to  their  law;  and 
that  their  hostility  was  suflBcient  to 
induce  the  exercise  of  their  power. 
Such  conduct  as  he  ascribes  to  them  is 
perfectly  characteristic. 

25.  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods. 
This  was  a  Gentile  mode  of  punish- 
ment, even  more  dangerous  than  the 
Jewish  scourging,  because  there  was 
no  legal  limit  to  the  blows.  One 
instance  of  the  kind  is  recorded, 
Acts  xvi.  22,  23.  IT  Once  was  I  stoned. 
Namely,  at  Lystra,  when  "  there  came 
thither  certain  Jews  from  A-ntioch  and 
Iconium,  who  persuaded  the  people, 
and,  having  stoned  Paul,  drew  him 
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I  suffered  shipwreck,  a  night 
and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the 
deep ; 

26    In  journeyings  often,  in 


out  of  the  city,  supposing  he  had 
been  dead."  Acts  xiv.  19.  On  a 
previous  occasion  he  narrowly  escaped 
the  same  peril  at  Iconium,  Acts  xiv. 
5,  from  which  place  the  Jews  followed 
him  to  Lystra,  and  there  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  their  purpose.  IT  Thrice 
I  suffered  shipivreck.  This  does  not 
include  the  shipwreck  on  his  visit  to 
Rome,  which  occurred  afterwards.  He 
travelled  much  by  sea,  as  well  as  by 
land,  and  shipwrecks  were  not  unusual 
in  the  Mediterranean.  There  is  noth- 
ing improbable  in  the  assertion ;  and 
both  conscience  and  policy  would  in- 
duce the  apostle  to  state  nothing 
false.  See  note  on  ver.  23.  %  A 
night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep. 
The  word  rendered  "  a  night  and  a 
day,"  indicates  the  full  period  of 
twenty-four  hours.  The  word  ren- 
dered "the  deep"  has  been  under- 
Btood  by  some  to  indicate  a  dungeon, 
as  if  the  apostle  had  been  thus  con- 
fined. The  more  common  and  more 
correct  opinion  is,  that  it  indicates  the 
sea;  and  that,  in  some  one  of  the 
shipwrecks  mentioned,  the  apostle 
floated  upon  some  fragment  of  the 
vessel,  or  upon  some  plank  or  other 
buoyant  substance,  for  a  whole  day 
and  night,  before  he  drifted  to  the 
shore,  or  was  taken  into  some  vessel. 

26.  In  journeyings  often.  As  his 
history  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
demonstrates,  journey  implies  fatigue 
and  the  endurance  of  many  trials; 
especially  when  undertaken  on  foot, 
as  was  Paul's  almost  invariable  cus- 
tom. ^  In  perils  of  waters.  Such,  for 
example,  as  the  shipwrecks  and  ex- 
posure mentioned  in  ver.  25.  "  They 
that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  Ps. 
cvii.  23,  are  often  exposed  to  immi- 
nent peril,  even  since  the  great  im- 
provements made  in  the  science  of 
navigation.  It  is  not  extravagant  to 
say  that  hundreds  of  lives  are  now 
lost  yearly  on  our  great  lakes  and 
rivers,  without  reckoning  the  disasters 
on  the  ooaan.     Not  less  perilous  was 


perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  rob- 
bers, in  perils  b}'  mine  own  coun- 
trymen, in  perils  by  the  heath- 
en, in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils 


navigation  in  Paul's  day;  for  although 
more  prudence  was  then  used,  their 
ships  or  boats  were  not  so  weU  con- 
structed, or  so  carefully  guarded 
against  disasters.  IT  In  perils  of  rob- 
bers. Many  of  the  countries  trav- 
ersed by  Paul  were  infested  by  rob- 
bers. Indeed,  it  is  not  now  safe  to 
pass  through  them  without  an  armed 
guard.  This  stain  rests  not  alone  on 
the  morals  of  the  Gentiles,  among 
whom  Paul  chiefly  travelled.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  parable  of 
our  Lord  was  not  considered  improb- 
able, which  described  an  outrage  by 
thieves  or  robbers,  between  Jerusalem 
and  Jericho.  Luke  x.  30-37.  IT  In 
perils  by  mine  own  countrymen.  That 
is,  by  the  Jews.  They  were  his  most 
bitter  enemies,  following  him  on  his 
missionary  travels,  and  "  stirring  up  " 
the  people  against  him  in  every  city. 
Scarcely  an  instance  can  be  found  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of  any 
violent  opposition  against  Paul,  ia 
which  the  Jews  were  not  the  prin- 
cipal actors,  or  at  least  the  prime 
movers.  Ho  might  well  say  he  was 
"  in  peril  "  by  them.  IT  In  perils  by 
the  heathen.  By  the  Gentiles;  but 
almost  always,  as  has  been  before 
observed,  when  they  were  exasperated 
by  the  artful  misrepresentations  of 
the  Jews.  Occasionally,  as  at  Ephe- 
sus,  Acts  xix.  23-41,  the  uproar  seems 
to  have  been  spontaneous  among  the 
Gentiles;  and  doubtless  the  apostle 
would  have  been  in  great  peril  if  they 
could  then  have  laid  hands  on  him. 
IT  In  perils  in  the  city.  A  case  of  this 
kind,  at  Damascus,  is  mentioned  in 
ver.  32,  33.  See  note  on  Acts  ix.  29; 
see  also  Acts  xiv.  19;  xvi.  19-24;  and 
for  a  later  instance,  Acts  xxi.  27-36. 
IT  In  perils  in  the  wilderness.  In  the 
waste  places  through  which  he  trav- 
elled. ^  In  perils  in  the  sea.  See  ver. 
23.  IT  In  perils  among  false  brethren. 
By  these  "  are  chiefly  meant  pretended 
brethren,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles; 
generally,  perhaps,  the  former,  who 
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in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in 
the  sea,  in  perils  among  false 
brethren ; 
27  In  weariness  and  painful- 


feigned  to  be  converted,  in  order  to 
act  as  spies;  but  partly  Judaizing 
Christians  may  be  meant.  See  Gal. 
ii.  4."  —  Bloomjield.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  there  may  be  an  allusion 
here  to  the  false  brethren  at  Corinth. 

27.  In  weariness.  Occasioned  by 
severe  labor;  such  as  journeying, 
preaching,  and  working  with  his  own 
bands  for  a  subsistence.  TT  And  pain- 
fulness.  An  intense  form  of  weari- 
ness; not  merely  exhaustion,  but 
weakness  accompanied  by  pain.  Some 
translate  these  two  words,  "  In  labor 
and  toil;  "  others,  "in  toil  and  weari- 
ness; "  others,  "  by  toil  and  trouble." 
The  general  idea  is  the  same,  which- 
ever way  translated.  Ho  had  endured 
fatigue  and  pain,  through  excessive 
labor.  IT  In  watchings  often.  Wake- 
fulness, occasioned  either  by  fatigue 
or  by  anxiety.  IT  In  hunger  and  thirst. 
See  note  on  1  Cor.  iv.  11.  '^  In  fast- 
ings often.  See  note  on  eh.  vi.  5. 
Probably  the  reference  here  is  chiefly 
to  involuntary  fasting,  for  lack  of 
food.  IT  In  cold  and  nakedness.  See 
note  on  1  Cor.  iv.  11. 

28.  Beside  those  things  that  are  with- 
out. "And  besides  all  the  rest."  — 
Conybeare.  "  Besides  these  troubles 
from  without."  —  Macknight.  Some 
understand  Paul  to  refer  to  the  labors 
and  perils  which  he  has  already  men- 
tioned, by  "  the  things  that  are  with- 
out." Others  understand  the  phrase 
as  equivalent  to  "  not  to  speak  of 
things  not  already  enumerated;  "  like 
"the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell,"  &c. 
Heb.  xi.  32.  Aside  from  all  other 
considerations,  my  mental  anxiety  for 
the  churches  would  be  enough  to  task 
all  my  powers  of  endurance.  IT  That 
which  comet h  upon  me  daily.  "That 
which  is  my  daily  pressure."  —  Mack- 
night.  "  That  crowd  of  labors  and 
anxieties  which  perpetually  beset  me." 
—  Bloomfield.  The  idea  of  a  severe 
pressure  is  embraced  in  the  original, 
which  is  but  feebly  expressed  in  the 
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ness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  in  fastings  often, 
in  cold  and  nakedness. 
28  Beside  those   things   that 


common  version.  Some  have  supposed 
the  apostle  to  refer  to  the  daily  con- 
course of  the  brethren,  asking  his 
advice  and  instruction.  The  more 
common  and  better  opinion  is,  that  the 
"care  of  the  churches  "  was  the  con- 
stant pressure  mentioned.  "  I  am 
daily  oppressed  with  those  cares  which 
arise  from  an  attention  to  so  many 
churches." —  Gilpin.  "  That  which 
Cometh  upon  me  daily  is  the  care  of 
all  the  churches." — Whitby.  Such 
is  the  most  natural  construction  of  the 
language,  and  it  is  generally  adopted. 
If  The  care  of  all  the  churches.  He 
had  established  several  churches,  in 
whose  prosperity  he  felt  a  deep  inter- 
est, and  whose  members  naturally 
looked  to  him  for  religious  instruction 
and  for  advice  and  direction  in  cases 
of  doubt  or  difficulty.  Even  churches 
planted  by  others,  especially  among 
the  Gentiles,  would  also  look  to  him, 
in  cases  of  emergency,  as  best  qualified 
to  decide  the  various  questions  which 
were  perpetuallj' arising;  and  all  such 
shared  in  his  sympathy  and  anxiety. 
Gathered,  as  all  these  churches  were, 
from  Jews  and  Gentiles,  whose  pre- 
vious religious  opinions  and  prejudices 
and  habits  of  life  were  conflicting  and 
discordant,  such  questions  must  have 
been  frequent,  and  sometimes  very 
perplexing.  Mere  human  wisdom  was 
inadequate  to  their  solution;  and  his 
success  is  attributed  by  the  apostle  to 
divine  aid.  "  To  these  extraordinary 
perils,  Paul  still  adds  the  continued 
cares  and  labors  of  his  charge.  So 
that  if  he  desired  to  boast  himself  he 
would  undoubtedly  glory  in  his  weak- 
ness, which  necessarily  leads  him,  in 
explanation  of  his  efficient  agency,  to 
the  power  of  God  which  must  be 
mighty  in  him.  See  ch.  xii.  9." — ■ 
Olshauscn.  The  remark  of  Wordsworth 
is  not  unworthy  of  consideration.  "  If 
there  was  one  visible  head  of  all  tht 
churches  among  the  apostles,  it  was  no4 
St.  Peter,  but  St.  Paul." 
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are  witliont,  that  which  cometh 
upon  me  daily,  the  care  of  all 
the  churches. 

29  Who  is  weak,  and  I  am 
not  weak  ?  who  is  offended,  and 
I  burn  not  ? 

30  If  I  must  needs  glory,  I 


29.  Who  is  weak,  <fec.  Among  the 
various  interpretations  of  this  verse, 
the  following  appears  most  reasonable, 
and  is  substantially  adopted  by  many 
commentators.  "  This  is,  I  conceive, 
meant  to  illustrate  the  care  preceding, 
and  show  the  interest  he  took  in  all 
the  churches.  Weak  may,  with  most 
commentators,  be  understood  of  weak- 
ness in  the  faith;  and  burn,  of  anxiety 
to  recover  a  sinning  brother.  Thus 
the  sense  will  be:  Who  among  my 
converts  is  weak  in  faith,  and  I  am 
not  also  weak  ?  that  is,  as  compliant 
to  his  weakness,  as  if  I  were  weak; 
see  Rom.  xii.  15;  1  Cor.  ix.  22;  who 
is  perverted  in  his  Christian  principles, 
or  erring  in  Christian  practice,  and  I 
burn  not  with  grief  and  zeal  to  recover 
him  ?  "  —  Bloomfield.  The  general 
idea  is,  that  he  sympathized  with  his 
brethren  in  all  their  infirmities  and 
trials;  that  he  accommodated  himself 
to  their  weaknesses,  not  willing  that 
they  should  perish  for  lack  of  kind 
and  generous  treatment;  and  that  he 
was  ardently  desirous  to  reclaim  all 
who,  for  whatever  cause,  had  "departed 
from  the  faith,"  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  or  had 
become  guilty  of  unrighteous  conduct. 
IT  Whois  offended,  &c.  Literally,  scan- 
dalized. "The  word  signifies,  to  make 
one  stumble  or  fall,  and  figuratively,  to 
cause  one  to  offend,  to  lead  astray,  to 
lead  into  sin."  —  Robinson.  If  any 
one  is  caused  to  offend,  or  is  led  into 
sin,  by  whatever  temptation.  See 
Rom.  xiv.  21;  1  Cor.  viii.  13.  IT  And 
I  burn  not.  Either  with  indignation 
against  the  tempter,  or,  more  prob- 
ably, with  love  and  sympathy  for  the 
tempted  and  fallen,  and  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  relieve  him. 

30.  If  I  must  needs  glory,  kc. 
"  And  these  my  sufferings  are  the  only 
things  which  I  shall  think  fit  to  boast 
of,  now   I   am   by  calumniators  con- 


will  glory  of  the  things  which 
concern  mine  infirmities. 

31  The  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is 
blessed  for  evermore,  knoweth 
that  I  lie  not. 

32  In  Damascus  the  ofovernor 


strained  to  do  so."  —  Hammond.  "  If 
it  is  necessary  to  boast,  and  I  am 
heartily  sorry  that  it  is,  I  will,  how- 
ever, boast  of  those  things  only  which 
relate  to  my  infirmities;  as  I  know 
this  tenderness  of  temper,  that  so 
often  weeps  and  trembles,  and  glows 
with  such  strong  emotions,  on  what 
some  may  think  trivial  occasions,  will 
be  esteemed  by  them;  yet  of  these 
only,  and  of  those  sufferings  which 
show  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
and  my  need  of  support  from  Christ, 
of  these  alone  have  I  hitherto  pre- 
sumed to  speak."  —  Doddridge.  These 
paraphrases  seem  to  express  the  mean- 
ing quite  as  well  as  some  more  elab- 
orate expositions.  Paul  has  thus  far 
boasted  only  of  his  Jewish  descent,  his 
labors,  and  bodily  sufferings,  ver. 
22-27,  and  his  mental  anxieties  and 
sympathetic  yearnings,  all  which  im- 
plied the  need  of  divine  strength  in 
aid  of  human  infirmity.  In  such 
weakness  he  gloried,  because  he  was 
thus  made  conscious  of  strength 
through  the  power  and  blessing  of 
God.     Ch.  xii.  10;  Rom.  v.  3-5. 

31.  The  God  and  Father,  &G.  This 
is  a  solemn  appeal  to  God,  that  what 
he  had  said  of  his  labors  and  suffer- 
ings was  strictly  true.  Most  of  these 
had  been  performed  and  endured  at  a 
distance  from  Corinth,  and  were  prob- 
ably incapable  of  proof  by  witnesses 
residing  in  that  city.  Accordingly, 
he  appeals  to  the  Searcher  of  all 
hearts,  that  he  had  neither  falsified 
nor  exaggerated;  thus  giving  the 
strongest  possible  assurance  of  his 
veracity.  This  asseveration  is  under- 
stood by  some  to  refer  to  Avhat  fol- 
lows; but  the  more  general  opinion 
is,  that  it  refers  to  the  foregoing 
statement  of  labors  and  sufferings. 

32.  In  Damascus.  See  Acts  ix. 
24,  25.     "  The  circumstance  which  oo- 
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under  Aretas  the  king  kept  the 
city  of  the  Damascenes  with  a 
garrison,  desirous  to  apprehend 
me: 

33  And  through  a  window  in 
a  basket  was  I  let  down  by  the 
wall,  and  escaped  his  hands. 


curred  at  Damascus  is  only  mentioned 
by  way  of  supplement,  as  the  first 
persecution  which  Paul  had  to  endure." 
—  Olshausen.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
an  example  of  ''perils  in  the  city," 
mentioned  in  ver.  26,  the  former 
enumeration  being  in  general  terms, 
not  specifying  the  particulars.  IT  The 
governor.  Literally,  the  Ethnarch;  an 
oflScer  appointed  by  the  king.  IT  Un- 
der Aretas  the  kiivj.  Supposed  to  be 
that  king  of  Arabia  Petrea,  whose 
daughter  Herod  married  and  repudi- 
ated. See  notes  on  Matt.  xiv.  1;  Acts 
ix.  23.  IT  Kept  the  city  of  the  Damas- 
cenes with  a  garrison.  Either  with  an 
armed  force  stationed  in  the  city,  as  a 
permanent  guard;  or  with  a  special 
band  of  men,  commissioned  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose,  namely,  to  watch  the 
gates.  See  Acts  ix.  24.  A  literal 
translation  would  be,  "  watched  (or 
guarded)  the  city  of  the  Damas- 
cenes; "  an  organized  body  of  watch- 
men or  guards  being  implied.  IT  De- 
sirous to  apprehend  me.  Stimulated 
probably  by  the  Jews,  who  would 
represent  Paul  as  an  apostate,  who 
had  forsaken  the  religion  of  his 
fathers,  and  had  become  an  associate 
of  those  whom  he  had  been  expressly 
sent  to  Damascus  to  apprehend.  Light- 
foot  suggests  that  he  may  have  been 
represented  as  a  spy.  Probably  the 
governor  employed  or  permitted  the 
Jews  to  watch  the  gates;  and  as  they 
did  this  under  his  authority,  what  is 
said  to  have  been  done  by  them.  Acts. 
ix.  24,  is  here  described  as  done  by  him. 
33.  And  through  a  window,  <fec.  See 
note  on  Acts  ix.  25.  "  There  was 
something  of  humiliation  in  this  mode 
of  escape;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the 
reason  why,  in  a  letter  written  '  four- 
teen years'  afterwards,  ho  specifies  the 
details,  'glor3'ing  in  his  infirmities' 
when  he  is  about  to  speak  of  *  his  vis- 
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IT  is  not    expedient    for  me 
doubtless  to  glory.     I  will 
come  to  visions  and  revelation's 
of  the  Lord. 
2  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ  above 


ions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord.' "  — 
Howson.  Paul  here  says  merely  that 
he  escaped.  From  Acts  ix.  26,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  went  to  Jerusalem;  being 
apparently  the  same  journey  and  visit 
of  which  he  speaks  in  Gal.  i.  18. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

This  chapter  is  a  continuation  of  tho 
foregoing,  and,  as  far  as  to  ver.  12,  is 
devoted  to  the  same  general  subject; 
namely,  a  vindication  of  Paul's  claims 
to  the  apostleship.  In  ch.  xi.  22,  33, 
he  had  shown  that  no  objection  could 
be  made  to  him  on  account  of  his  line- 
age, inasmuch  as  he  was  of  "  the  seed 
of  Abraham;  "  moreover,  the  labors 
he  had  pei-formed,  the  perils  he  had 
encountered,  and  tho  privations  and 
sufferings  he  had  endured,  sufficiently 
attested  his  faithfulness  as  a  "  minis- 
ter of  Christ;  "  and  his  lively  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  churches,  and  his 
deep  sympathy  with  the  weak  and  the 
erring,  manifested  the  indwelling  of 
the  Master's  spirit  in  him.  He  now^ 
introduces  evidence  of  another  and 
higher  character;  evidence,  of  which 
his  caluminators  were  not  only  com- 
paratively but  absolutely  destitute. 

1.  It  is  not  expedient  for  me,  doubt' 
less,  to  glory.  Or,  to  boast.  Some  sup- 
pose the  apostle  here,  as  in  ch.  xi.  1, 
means  that  boasting  is  generally  fool- 
ish and  inexpedient;  but  justifiable 
and  necessary  under  certain 'circum- 
stances. Others  understand  him  to 
speak  ironically,  thus  :  —  "  Notwith- 
standing all  my  labors,  and  sufferings, 
and  deliverances,  it  is  not  proper,  it 
seems,  for  me  to  boast."  —  Macknight. 
In  this  interpretation,  Barnes  sub- 
stantially agrees;  and  it  is  probably 
correct.  IT  /  will  come  to  visions  and 
revelations  of  the  Lord.  ''  The  two  ex- 
pressions are  to  be  thus  distinguished; 
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fourteen  years  ago,  (whether  in 
the  body,  I  cannot  tell ;  or 
whether  out  of  the  body,  I  can- 
in  the  vision,  the  communication  from 
on  high  may  be  considered  principally, 
if  not  entirely,  addressed  to  the  sight, 
so  that  something  is  imparted  by  im- 
ages, as  in  Acts  x.  The  revelation,  on 
the  contrary,  is  an  unfigurative  com- 
munication of  the  divine  Spirit  to  the 
human.  The  two  forms  may  be  united, 
nay,  are  usually  found  together^  yet 
always  in  such  a  manner  that  one  or 
the  other  of  these  conditions  predomi- 
nate." —  Olshausen.  The  same  dis- 
tinction is  indicated  by  the  etymology 
of  the  two  words,  as  well  in  the  orig- 
inal as  in  the  translation.  The  former 
denotes  a  thing  seen,  whether  its  true 
nature  and  import  be  understood  or 
not;  the  latter  denotes  a  thing  re- 
vealed, uncovered,  made  known,  and 
impressed  on  the  mind  in  an  intelligi- 
ble manner.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  Paul  uses  these  words  here  with 
exclusive  reference  to  what  he  relates 
in  ver.  2-4 ;  the  visions  embracing  what 
he  saw,  and  the  revelations  what  he 
heard  and  realized.  Macknvjht,  how- 
ever, thinks  he  included  his  visions  on 
other  occasions.  Acts  ix.  27;  xviii.  9; 
xxii.  18;  xxiii.  11;  "but  above  all, 
those  visions  of  Christ  which  he  saw 
when  he  was  caught  up  into  the  third 
heaven."  In  like  manner,  he  thinks 
the  revelations  are  included,  which  are 
mentioned  in  Acts  xiii.  2;  1  Tim.  iv. 
1;  "  perhaps  also  those  which  he  says, 
ver.  4,  he  heard  in  paradise."  The 
general  opinion,  I  think,  is  the  better. 
2.  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ.  "  The 
best  commentators  are  agreed  that  this 
expression  signifies  a  disciple  or  ser- 
vant of  Christ;  the  apostle  thus  speak- 
ing of  iimsclf  in  the  third  person 
through  modesty;  as  John,  in  his  gos- 
pel, xviii.  15;  xix.  H5."  —  Bloomfield. 
That  he  does  refer  to  himself  is  evident 
from  ver.  6,  7 ;  and  the  same  reference 
is  required  by  the  general  scope  of  his 
argument.  IT  Above  fourteen  years  ago. 
"  It  is  impossible  to  fix  this  date  pre- 
cisely. It  could  not  have  been  his  con- 
version, which  was  more  than  twenty 
years  before  this;  it  might  possibly  be 


not  tell :  God  knoweth  ;)  such  a 
one  caught  up  to  the  third 
heaven. 


shortly  after  the  escape  from  Damas- 
cus, which  was  about  seventeen  years 
before  this,  and  which  as  mentioned  in 
ch.  xi.  32,  33  may  have  been  intended 
as  a  prelude  to  this."  —  Stanley.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  he  refers  to  the 
"trance"  which  he  had  "in  the  tem- 
ple," Acts  xxii.  17-21,  when  the  nature 
of  his  mission  was  more  fully  made 
known.  This  was  soon  after  his  de- 
parture from  Damascus.  It  is  suflS- 
cient,  however,  for  us,  that  the  fact  is 
averred  by  Paul  to  be  true;  the  time 
of  its  occurrence  is  of  less  importance; 
it  was  doubtless  when  such  a  •divine 
manifestation  was  most  needed  by  him 
for  support  and  encouragement,  and 
when  the  truths  revealed  could  be 
made  by  him  most  serviceable  to  man- 
kind. IT  Whether  in  the  body,  &c. 
The  fact  he  asserts  unqualifiedly.  The 
manner  of  its  occurrence  he  does  not 
attempt  to  describe.  Whether  he  waa 
caught  up  bodily  into  heaven,  or 
whether  his  soul  was  separated  from 
the  body  for  a  time,  and  taken  to 
heaven,  or  whether  the  whole  scene 
was  impressed  so  vividly  on  his  mind, 
while  utterly  unconscious  of  earthly 
objects,  that  he  seemed  to  be  in  heaven, 
he  does  not  profess  to  know;  nor  is  it 
important  that  we  should  know.  Either 
was  clearly  within  the  power  of  God; 
and  in  either  way  he  was  able  to  make 
an  impression  on  Paul's  mind  which 
could  never  be  obliterated.  IT  God 
knoweth.  This  was  sufficient  for  Paul. 
It  was  enough  for  him  that  God  had 
performed  the  work,  and  that  he  knew 
how  it  was  accomplished.  The  remark 
of  Barnes  is  very  suggestive  :  "How 
happy  would  it  be,  if  all  theologians 
were  as  ready  to  bo  satisfied  with  the 
knowledge  of  n  fact,  and  to  leave  the 
mode  of  explaining  it  to  God,  as  this 
prince  of  theologians  was."  IT  Such  a 
one  cau'jht  up  to  the  third  heaven.  "  This 
is  accommodated  to  the  language  of 
the  Jews  of  that  age,  who  held  that 
there  were  three  heavens;  (1)  the 
region  of  the  atmosphere;  (2)  the 
siderial,  or  place  of  the  stars;  (3)  the 
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3  And  I  knew  such  a  man, 
(whetner  in  the  body,  or  out  of 
the  body,  I  cannot  tell:  God 
knoweth ;) 

heaven  properly  so  called,  the  abode 
of  God  and  his  angels."  —  Bloomfield. 
The  Jews  sometimes  spoke  of  seven 
heavens;  but  only  three  are  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  In  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  the  present  day,  "  caught  up 
into  heaven  "  would  express  the  same 
idea. 

3.  And  I  knew  such,  a  man,  &,Q.  I 
was  well  acquainted  with  him.  Some 
regard  this  as  indicating  a  second  rap- 
ture or  vision.  Others,  as  an  instance 
of  the  not  uncommon  practice  of  reit- 
erating an  important  statement,  to 
make  it  more  emphatic  and  impressive. 
See  note  on  ver.  4. 

4.  How  that  he  was  caujht  up  into 
paradise.  Some  commentators,  such  as 
Grotius,  Whitby,  Doddridge,  Wards- 
worth,  and  many  of  the  ancients,  sup- 
pose Paul  to  describe  two  raptures,  and 
to  mean  hy  paradise  a  place  ditferent 
from  the  third  heaven.  "The  opinion 
of  all  the  ancients  seems  to  have  been 
this  :  that  he  was  rapt  at  several  times, 
into  several  places,  and  consequently 
that  he  speaks  of  more  raptures  than 
one.  Irena3us  saith,  'That  he  was 
caught  up  into  the  third  heaven,  and 
again  was  carried  into  paradise.'  So 
also  say  Tertullian  and  Pseudo-Am- 
brosius." —  Whitby.  Those  who  thus 
interpret  the  passage  suppose  the  third 
heaven  to  be  the  final  home  of  the 
saints  after  the  resurrection,  and 
paradise,  their  dwelling-place  between 
death  and  the  resurrection.  Most  of 
the  commentators,  however,  suppose 
one  and  the  same  rapture  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  the  same  place  to  be  indi- 
cated by  diaferent  names.  "  Methought 
I  was  in  the  highest  heaven,  ver.  2, 
here  called  paradise  in  respect  of  the 
joys  that  dwell  there."  —  Hammond. 
"It  is  evident,  by  comparing  this 
name  with  the  second,  that  the  same 
place  is  meant  by  paradise  and 
heaven."  —  Assemb.  Annot.  "  That 
we  are  to  assume  a  distinction  between 
the  third  heaven  and  paradise  (as 
Irenaeus,  Clemens  Alexaudrinus,  Ori- 


4  How  that  he  was  caught  up 
into  paradise,  and  heard  un- 
speakable words,  which  it  is  not 
lawful  for  a  man  to  utter. 


gen,  Jerome,  and  also  Bengal,  main- 
tain), is  incapable  of  proof;  both 
expressions  indicate  presumably  the 
same  thing,  that  is  to  say,  the  most 
exalted  region  of  light,  the  immediate 
presence  of  God."  —  Olshauscn.  "Some 
have  supposed  that  Paul  here  by  the 
word  'paradise'  means  to  describe  a 
diiferent  place  from  that  denoted  by 
the  phrase  '  the  third  heaven ;  '  but 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  this  suppo- 
sition. The  only  difference  is,  that 
this  word  implies  the  idea  of  a  place 
of  blessedness;  but  the  same  place  is 
undoubtedly  referred  to."  —  Barnes, 
In  this  latter  opinion  I  fully  concur. 
For  the  specific  meaning  of  the  word 
paradise,  see  note  on  Luke  xxiii.  43. 
If  And  heard  unspeakable  words. 
"  Words  not  to  be  spoken." —  Tyndale. 
"  Words  which  cannot  be  spoken."  — 
Geneva  Bible.  "Ineffable  words."  — 
Haweis.  "Words  which  were  no  hu- 
man words." — Stanley.  Tho  mani- 
fest idea  is,  that  human  language  is 
inadequate  to  express  the  full  gloiy  of 
what  was  then  communicated  to  him. 
IT  Which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to 
utter.  Tho  margin  has  possible  instead 
of  lawful;  and  some  commentators 
regard  this  as  the  better  translation. 
But  this  would  make  this  phrase  a 
simple  repetition  of  the  preceding. 
If  the  words  were  unutterable,  that  is, 
if  words  were  inadequate  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  ideas,  it  would  seem 
unnecessary  to  add,  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  utter  them.  But,  if  we 
adopt  the  common  version  as  correct, 
we  obtain  the  additional  assurance, 
that  even  if  it  were  possible  to  clothe 
those  ideas  in  intelligible  words,  it 
would  not  be  lawful  or  proper  to  at- 
tempt it;  and  this  is  probably  the 
idea  which  the  apostle  intended  to 
convey.  "  The  words  following  sig- 
nify '  and  which,  if  they  were  capable 
of  being  expressed,  it  would  not  be 
lawful  for  me  to  communicate;  '  and 
that,  Schoettgen  observes,  '  because  the 
apostle  had  not  the  authority  to  de« 
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5  Of  such  a  one  will  I  glory : 
yet  of  myself  I  will  not  glory, 
but  mine  infirmities. 

6  For  though  I  would  desire  to 
glory,  I  shall  not  be  a  fool ;  for  I 

clare  the  mysteries  revealed  unto  him, 
these  having  been  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  the  church  as  for  himself,  for 
the  strengthening  of  his  own  faith  and 
the  alleviation  of  his  own  affliction.' " 
—  Bloomjicld.  Peculiar  services  were 
required  of  Paul ;  and  a  peculiar  prep- 
aration was  granted  to  him.  If  it  be 
inquired,  why  God  did  not  enable  and 
permit  Paul  fully  to  disclose  all  those 
sublime  mysteries  for  the  general  in- 
formation of  mankind,  or  why  he  does 
not  permit  those  who  have  departed 
from  earth  to  return  and  give  a  full 
description  of  the  glories  of  heaven, 
many  answers  might  be  given,  more 
or  less  true  and  satisfactory.  But  the 
one  sufficient  answer  is,  "  Even  so, 
Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy 
sight."  Matt.  xi.  26.  It  becomes  us 
to  be  grateful  for  what  God  has  re- 
vealed, and  to  believe  that  it  is  for 
our  highest  good  that  he  has  revealed 
no  more. 

5.  Of  such  a  one  I  will  glory.  The 
meaning  of  this  verse  has  been  para- 
phrased thus  :  —  "  Concerning  such  a 
one  I  will  boast,  as  a  person  highly 
favored  of  Christ;  but  of  myself,  of 
my  own  qualities,  though  I  be  the  per- 
son who  was  thus  honored,  I  will  not 
boast,  unless  of  my  bodily  weaknesses; 
because  they  befel  me  through  my  be- 
ing caught  up."  —  Macknighl.  He  had 
hitherto  spoken  of  himself  in  the  third 
person,  as  some  other  individual.  And 
of  such  a  person,  whoever  it  might  be, 
he  claims  the  privilege  of  boasting. 
IT  Yet  of  myself  I  will  not  glory.  Of 
myself,  as  you  see  me;  of  myself,  so 
far  as  I  am  known  by  outward  indica- 
tion; in  regard  to  myself,  in  this 
sense,  I  will  not  boast.  IT  But  in  my 
infirmities.  I  will  boast  of  nothing, 
except  of  ray  labors,  trials,  and  suifer- 
ings,  through  which  divine  strength 
becomes  manifest  in  human  weakness. 
See  note  on  ch.  xi.  30. 

6.  For  though  I  would  desire  to  glory, 
&,<i.     He  had  said  in  ver.  5,  that  he 


will  say  the  truth  :  but  now  I  for- 
bear, lest  any  man  should  think 
of  me  above  that  which  he  seetli 
me  to  he,  or  that  he  heareth  of  me. 
7  And  lest  I  should  be  exalt- 


would  not  glory  in  aught  except  in  his 
infirmities.  He  now  declares  that  if 
he  should  glory  in  the  "  visions  and 
revelations  of  the  Lord,"  such  boasting 
would  not  be  foolish,  because  it  would 
be  strictly  true.  "  And  yet  I  could 
boast  reasonably.  For  if  I  were  desir- 
ous to  do  so,  I  should  not  really  be 
foolish,  though  I  affected  folly  in  doing 
so  before."  —  Stanley.  IT  For  I  will 
say  the  truth.  Whatever  I  should 
choose  to  say  on  this  subject  would  be 
tho  literal  truth,  however  it  might  ap- 
pear to  3'ou.  The  truth,  without  the 
slightest  exaggeration,  would  furnish 
ground  for  the  highest  desirable  boast- 
ing; and  boasting,  thus  founded, 
would  not  be  foolish.  IT  But  n'^w  1 
forbear,  lest,  &c.  I  will  not  even  insist 
on  stating  the  truth,  in  regard  to  this 
peculiar  manifestation  of  divine  favor 
to  me,  lest  you  should  estimate  me 
more  highly  than  what  you  have  seen 
or  heard  of  my  actions  would  justify. 
This  is  understood  by  some,  as  spoken 
ironically;  as  if  there  were  danger 
that  the  Corinthians,  especially  those 
who  were  deluded  by  the  false  teachers, 
should  think  too  highly  of  him.  Oth- 
ers understand  the  apostle  to  mean 
seriously,  that  he  did  not  desire  any 
honor  or  reputation  beyond  that  which 
was  justly  his  due  with  reference  to  his 
conduct  in  the  ministry.  In  either 
case,  tho  general  idea  is  the  same; 
namely',  that  he  was  willing  to  bo 
judged  by  what  he  had  done,  by  the 
general  character  of  his  conduct  as  a 
minister  of  Christ,  without  reference  to 
any  spiritual  exercises,  ecstacies,  vis- 
ions, or  the  like,  whoso  reality  could 
not  be  known  to  others,  except  from 
his  own  testimon}'.  "  Unlike  enthu- 
siasts and  fanatics,  ho  appealed  to  no 
secret  impulses;  did  not  rest  his  claims 
for  public  confidence  on  any  peculiar 
communications  from  heaven;  but 
wished  to  be  estimated  by  his  public 
deeds."  —  Barnes.  In  regard  to  his 
forbearance  to  speak  more  at  largo  of 
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cd  above  measure  through  the 
abundance  of  the  revelations, 
there  was  o:iven  to  me  a  thorn 


his  "  visions,"  it  has  been  well  ob- 
served, that  "  the  silence  of  the  apos- 
tle is  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
elaborate  description  given  by  Ma- 
homet, of  his  nocturnal  journey  to 
Jerusalem  and  to  paradise."  —  Stanley. 
7.  And  lest  I  ahould  be  exalted  above 
measure.  Lest  I  should  become  vain 
and  self-confident,  as  one  peculiarly 
honored;  lest  I  should  think  of  myself 
more  highly  than  I  ought  to  think; 
Rom.  xii.  3;  lest  I  should  not  be  hum- 
ble, but  be  putfed  up  with  spiritual 
pride.  IT  Through  the  abundance  of 
the  revelations.  "  Through  the  exceed- 
ing greatness  of  these  revelations."  — 
Conybeare.  The  original  word,  liter- 
ally hyperbole,  seems  to  denote  the 
magnitude  rather  than  the  multiplipity 
of  revelations.  The  reference  is  doubt- 
less chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  what 
is  related  in  ver.  2-4.  IT  There  was 
given  to  me.  That  is,  God  gave  to  me. 
The  whole  context  denotes  that  Paul 
regarded  the  affliction  of  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  speak,  as  mercifully  designed, 
and  as  allotted  to  him  for  his  own 
good.  And  so,  if  we  fully  realized 
their  design,  we  should  regard  the  va- 
rious afflictions  which  we  endure  in 
life.  They  come  not  by  chance,  nor 
are  they  imposed  in  cruelty ;  but  they 
are  designed  by  our  heavenly  Father, 
either  to  preserve  us  from  a  greater 
evil,  or  in  some  other  way  to  promote 
our  spiritual  good.  IT  A  thorn  in  the 
fiesh.  There  is  scarcely  another  pas- 
sage in  the  Bible,  on  which  so  many 
and  such  conflicting  opinions  have 
been  expressed.  The  remarks  of 
Barnes  are  so  judicious,  and  strongly 
marked  by  common  sense,  that  I  read- 
ily adopt  them,  and  think  no  apology 
necessary  for  their  length:  "So  far 
as  the  word  here  used  is  concerned,  it 
means  a  sharp  thorn  or  prickle ;  and 
the  idea  is,  that  the  trial  to  which  he 
refers  was  as  troublesome  and  painful 
as  such  a  thorn  would  be  in  the  flesh. 
But  whether  he  refers  to  some  infirm- 
ity or  pain  in  the  flesh  or  the  body  is 
another  question,  and  a  question  in 


in  the  flesh,  the  messenger  of 
Satan  to  buffet  me,  lest  I  should 
be  exalted  above  measure. 


which  interpreters  have  been  greatly 
divided  in  opinion.  Every  one  who 
has  become  familiar  with  commentaries 
knows  that  almost  every  expositor  has 
had  his  own  opinion  about  this,  and 
also  that  no  one  has  been  able  to  give 
any  good  reason  for  his  own.  Even 
Baxter,  who  was  subject  himself  to 
some  such  disorder,  supposes  it  might 
be  the  stone  or  gravel;  and  the  usually 
very  judicious  Doddridge  supposes  that 
the  view  which  he  had  of  the  glories 
of  heavenly  objects  so  atfected  his 
nerves  as  to  produce  a  paralytic  disor- 
der, and  particularly  a  stammering  in 
his  speech,and  perhaps  also  a  ridiculous 
distortion  of  the  countenance.  This 
opinion  was  suggested  by  Whitby, 
and  has  been  adopted  also  by  Benson, 
Macknight,  Slade,  and  Bloomfield. 
But  though  sustained  by  most  respect- 
able names,  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  it  is  mere  conjecture,  and  perhaps 
quite  as  improbable  as  any  of  the  nu- 
merous opinions  which  have  been  main- 
tained on  the  subject.  If  Paul's  speech 
had  been  atfected,  and  his  face  dis- 
torted, and  his  nerves  shattered,  by 
such  a  sight,  how  could  he  doubt 
whether  he  was  in  the  body  or  out  of  it 
when  this  occurred  ?  Many  of  tho 
Latin  fathers  supposed  that  some  un- 
ruly and  ungovernable  lust  was  in- 
tended. Chrysostom  and  Jerome  sup- 
pose that  he  meant  the  headache;  Ter- 
tullian  an  earache;  and  Rosenmuller 
supposes  that  it  was  the  gout  in  the 
head,  and  that  it  was  a  periodical  dis- 
order such  as  affected  him  when  he  was 
with  the  Galatians,  Gal.  iv.  13.  But 
all  conjecture  here  is  vain;  and  the 
numerous  strange  and  ridiculous  opin- 
ions of  commentators  is  a  melancholy 
attestation  of  their  inclination  to  fan- 
ciful conjecture  where  it  is  impossible 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  ascertain 
the  truth.  All  that  can  be  known  of 
this  is,  that  it  was  some  infirmity  of 
the  flesh,  some  bodily  affliction  or 
calamity,  that  was  like  the  continual 
piercing  of  the  flesh  with  a  thorn.  Gal. 
iv.  13,  and  that  it  was  something  de- 
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8  For  this  thing  I  besought 
the  Lord  thrice,  that  it  might 
depart  from  me. 

9  And  he  said  unto  me,  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee :  for 

signed  to  prevent  spiritual  pride.  It 
is  not  indeed  an  improbable  supposi- 
tion tliat  it  was  something  that  could 
be  seen  by  others,  and  that  thus  tend- 
ed to  humble  him  when  with  them." 
IT  The  7nessenyer  of  Satan  to  buffet  me. 
To  buffet  is  literally  to  strike;  and 
figuratively,  to  maltreat.  If  we  re- 
gard the  infirmity  as  the  messenger  of 
ISatan,  then  we  may  understand  the 
apostle  to  speak  in  conformity  to  Jew- 
ish opinions  and  usages;  see  note  on 
Luke  xiii.  16;  or  we  may  suppose 
Satan  used  in  its  ordinary  sense  of 
adversary,  meaning  here  an  adversary 
to  personal  comfort,  and  the  infirmity 
the  means  by  which  that  comfort  was 
destroyed.  J3ut  the  passage  is  suscep- 
tible of  another  interpretation.  "  It 
is  observable,  that  these  words  may  be 
rendered  thus:  'There  was  given  me 
a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  that  the  angel  of 
Satan  might  buffet  me.'  Since,  then, 
he  calls  the  false  apostles  ministers  of 
Satau,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he 
here  styles  them,  or  the  chief  of  them, 
who  thus  reviled  and  contemned  him 
for  this  infirmity,  and  therefore  la- 
bored to  take  off  the  affections  of  the 
Corinthians  from  him,  an  angel  of  Sa- 
tan, buffettinghim." — Whitby.  To  the 
same  effect  is  the  paraphrase  by  Dodd- 
ridge: "  It  pleased  God  to  appoint  to 
me  an  affliction  which  was  so  painful 
that  it  was  like  a  pointed  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  continually  piercing  and  wound- 
ing me;  and  this  in  such  circum- 
stances, that  one  would  think  it  had 
been  intended  on  purpose  that  the 
messenger  and  apostle  of  Satan,  the 
false  teachers  whom  I  have  been 
describing,  ch.  xi.  13-15,  under  that 
character,  might  from  them  take  occa- 
sion to  bullet  and  upbraid  me."  For 
the  manner  in  which  the  false  teachers 
are  described  as  ministers  or  messen- 
gers of  Satan,  see  notes  on  ch.  xi. 
14,  15. 

8.     For  this  thing.     On    account  of 
this    "thorn   in  the  flesh."     H  /  be- 


my  strength  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness.  Most  ghidly  there- 
fore will  I  rather  glory  in  my 
infirmities,  that  the  power  of 
Christ  may  rest  upon  me. 


sought  the  Lord  thrice.  Either,  I  prayed 
frequently,  in  which  sense  the  Jews 
were  accustomed  to  use  the  word 
"  thrice,"  one  of  their  sacred  numbers; 
or,  I  made  this  the  special  subject  of 
prayer  on  three  distinct  occasions.  So 
our  Lord  prayed  three  times  that  the 
bitter  cup  might  pass  without  drink- 
ing; and  though  it  did  not  please  God 
to  grant  the  specific  request,  yet  ho 
did  grant  the  grace  of  endurance,  and 
sent  an  angel  to  strengthen  him.  Luke 
xxii.  43.  In  like  manner,  though 
Paul  obtained  not  the  specific  boon  he 
desired,  he  obtained  that  which  was 
actually  more  valuable,  the  promise  of 
perpetual  divine  assistance,  ver.  9. 
IT  That  it  might  depart  from  me.  That 
my  infii'mity  might  bo  healed;  or  ac- 
cording to  the  metaphor,  that  the 
thorn  might  be  plucked  out  of  my 
flesh.  Pi-ayer  for  deliverance  from 
affliction  is  the  Christian's  privilege. 
Yet  we  should  always  pray  with  sub- 
mission to  the  divine  will,  Luke  xxii. 
42;  and  imitate  Paul's  cheerful  ac- 
ceptance of  the  gift  better  than  he 
requested,  namely,  the  continuance  of 
the  affliction  accompanied  by  a  due 
measure  of  grace,  ver.  9. 

9.  And  he  said  unto  me.  Whether 
this  answer  was  given  in  an  audible 
voice,  or  otherwise  impressed  on  Paul's 
mind,  does  not  appear.  It  was  suffi- 
cient for  him  that  he  had  an  answer 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  not 
mistake  its  character.  He  had  fre- 
quent communications  from  his  Mas- 
ter, and  readily  recognized  the  source 
from  which  they  came.  Acts  ix.  4; 
xxii.  IS;  Gal.  i.  12.  IT  My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee.  A  similar  parting 
assurance  was  given  to  the  Twelve, 
Matt,  xxviii.  20.  It  is  observable  that 
we  have  here  an  instance  of  that  abun- 
dant grace  mentioned  by  the  apostle, 
in  Eph.  iii.  20,  where  he  declares  that 
God  "  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abun- 
dantly above  all  that  we  ask  or  think.** 
For  although  the  assurance  was  giv«a 
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10  Therefore  I  take  pleasure 
in  infirmities,  in  reproaciies,  in 
necessities,  in  persecutions,  in 
distresses  for  Christ's  sake :  for 
when  I  am  weak,  then  am  I 
strons". 


by  Christ,  yet  Paul  always  recognized 
the  Father  as  the  original  source  of 
all  grace,  and  doubtless  accepted  this 
as  a  pledge  of  the  grace  of  God  through 
his  Son.  See  note  on  John  xii.  44. 
And  the  blessing  promised  was  greater 
than  that  which  he  asked.  He  asked 
deliverance  from  a  physical  infirmity; 
he  obtained  assurance  of  spiritual  aid, 
suflacient  for  his  utmost  need.  He 
cheerfully  accepted  this  indication  of 
the  divine  will,  even  glorying  in  the 
painful  infirmity  which  still  cleaved  to 
him,  inasmuch  as  it  constantly  re- 
minded him  of  the  divine  promise. 
IT  For  my  stren'jth  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness.  "  My  power  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world  is  displayed  in  the 
weakness  of  the  instruments  whereby 
that  work  is  accomplished." — Mack- 
niyht.  To  this  display  of  divine  power 
manifested  through  the  weakness  of 
human  instrumentality,  the  apostle 
refers  in  1  Cor.  i.  27-29;  ii.  4,  5. 
IT  Most  gladly,  therefore,  &c.  I  not 
only  do  not  complain  that  the  "  thorn  " 
remains  in  my  flesh;  I  even  rejoice 
that  it  is  so,  since  it  is  the  occasion  of 
a  divine  gift  to  me.  I  boast  of  this 
infirmity,  since  it  is  attended  by  such 
a  rich  spiritual  blessing.  See  note  on 
Rom.  v.  3-5.  IT  That  the  power  of 
Christ  may  rest  on  me.  That  the 
strength  which  he  imparts  through 
grace  may  abide  with  me. 

10.  Therefore  I  take  pleasure,  &c. 
Sec  note  on  ver.  9.  So  abundant  is 
the  spiritual  consolation  and  strength 
which  I  receive  in  connection  with  my 
infirmities  and  afflictions,  that  I  am 
even  pleased  that  God  has  subjected 
me  to  such  a  discipline.  The  more 
fully  I  am  convinced  of  my  own  weak- 
ness, and  of  my  personal  inability  to 
accomplish  the  work  committed  to  me, 
the  more  distinctly  and  joyfully  do  I 
recognize  the  mighty  power  of  God, 
giving  success  to  my  labors,  in  spite 
of  the  violent  opposition  of  my  adver- 
32 


11  I  am  become  a  fool  in  glo- 
rying ;  ye  have  compelled  me : 
for  I  ought  to  have  been  com- 
mended of  you  :  for  in  nothing 
am  I  behind  the  very  chiefest 
apostles,  though  I  be  nothing. 

saries,  and  in  spite  also  of  all  the  in- 
firmities and  disadvantages  which  be- 
set me.  I  take  pleasure  in  all  this, 
"because,  in  fact,  my  weakness  is  the 
greatest  indication  of  the  heavenly 
power  that  assists  me." — Gilpin.  IT  In 
infirmities.  In  my  weaknesses  and 
afflictions.  See  note  on  ch.  xi.  30. 
IT  In  reproaches.  The  special  reference 
is  probably  to  the  disparaging  and 
contemptuous  remarks  of  his  opposers 
at  Corinth;  though  he  may  have  in- 
tended to  include  also  the  reproaches 
of  the  Jews,  who  denounced  him  as  an 
apostate,  and  of  the  unbelieving  Gen- 
tiles, who  treated  him  with  contempt 
because  he  adopted  not  their  systems 
of  philosophy.  IT  In  necessities.  In 
want  of  the  common  comforts  of  life. 
See  note  on  ch.  xi.  27.  IT  In  perse- 
cutions. These  came  upon  him  con- 
tinually. From  the  history  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  would  seem 
that  he  scarcely  entered  a  city,  where 
he  did  not  encounter  violent  opposition 
and  personal  abuse.  See  Acts  xr  22, 
23.  IT  /«  distresses  for  Christ's  sake. 
See  note  on  ch.  vi.  4.  In  all  which  I 
sutfer,  on  account  of  my  devotion  to 
Christ  and  my  labors  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  his  gospel.  He  had  the  Mas- 
ter's promise  that  such  sufferings 
should  not  be  in  vain,  but  should  be 
richly  rewarded.  Matt.  v.  11-12. 
IT  For  when  lam  weak,  then  am  Istronj. 
When  most  conscious  of  my  own  weak- 
ness, then  am  I  also  most  conscious  of 
divine  aid.  When  most  deeply  sensi- 
ble that,  like  my  blessed  Master,  "  I 
can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing," 
then  do  I  most  realize  the  omnipotence 
of  God,  who  through  his  spirit  dwell- 
ing in  me,  "doeth  the  works."  John 
v.  30;  xiv.  10.     See  note  on  ver.  9. 

11.  I  am  become  a  fool  in  glorying. 
See  note  on  ch.  xi.  i.  I  have  done 
what  would  be  foolish  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. IT  Ye  have  compelled  me. 
Your  own  conduct  mad©  it  necessary 
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12  Truly  the  signs  of  an  apos- 
tle were  wrought  among  you  in 
all  patience,  in  signs,  and  won- 
ders, and  mighty  deeds. 

13  For  what  is  it  wherein  ye 


that  I  should  vindicate  my  character 
as  a  true  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ;  in 
doing  which  I  have  been  obliged  to 
refer  to  the  evidences  of  my  qualifica- 
tions and  faithfulness.  If  you  call 
this  foolish  boasting,  remember  that 
you  are  responsible  for  it;  for  *' ye 
have  compelled  me."  IT  For  I  ouyht 
to  have  been  commended  of  you.  I  had 
exhibited  among  you  "  the  signs  of 
an  apostle,"  sufficient  to  convince  rea- 
sonable men;  ver.  12;  and  you  ought 
not  only  to  have  received  me,  upon 
such  evidence,  but  to  have  commended 
me  to  others.  If  you  had  done  so, 
if  you  had  vindicated  my  character 
against  the  aspersions  of  false  teachers, 
and  had  borne  a  manful  testimony  to 
my  authority  and  integrity,  all  my 
self-commendation  would  have  been 
unnecessary.  IF  For  in  nothing  am  I 
behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles.  In  no 
respect  whatever  am  I  inferior  to 
them;  my  calling  was  as  genuine,  and 
my  endowments,  and  labors,  and  suf- 
ferings, and  success,  as  abundant  as 
theirs;  and  the  divine  power  has  been 
as  visibly  and  effectually  manifested 
through  me  as  through  them.  See  note 
on  ch.  xi.  5.  IT  Though  I  be  nothing. 
Some  understand  this  as  spoken  sar- 
castically; that  is,  though  the  false 
teachers  affect  to  despise  me  as  desti- 
tute of  authority  and  power,  as  a  mere 
nothing,  unworthy  of  notice.  Others, 
and  1  think  more  properly,  suppose 
the  apostle  to  have  spoken  seriously, 
expressing  his  humility,  and  his  con- 
sciousness that,  of  himself,  he  could  do 
nothing;  that  all  his  success  should  be 
attributed  to  the  power  of  divine 
grace.  Thus  he  speaks  of  himself  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  10.     See  also  Phil.  iv.  13. 

12.  Truly  the  signs  of  an  apostle. 
The  miraculous  powers  which  dis- 
tinguished the  apostles.  See  Mark 
xvi.  17;  Rom.  xv.  19.  IT  Were  vorought 
among  you.  That  is,  by  me :  or  rather, 
by   the    divine    spirit,   through    me. 


were  inferior  to  other  churches, 
excejjt  it  he  that  I  myself  was 
not  burdensome  to  you  ?  forgive 
me  this  wrong. 

14  Behold,  the   third  time  I 


Such  miracles  authenticated  his  claim 
to  the  apostleship.  See  note  on  1 
Cor.  ix.  '2.  IT  In  all  patience.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  unreasonable  op- 
position encountered  by  me,  I  wa3 
patient,  and  gave  you  repeated  proofs, 
by  a  repetition  of  these  signs,  until 
you  were  convinced,  and  acknowledged 
me  as  an  apostle.  IT  In  signs  and 
wonders,  &c.  The  ability  to  perform 
miracles  was  properly  regarded  as 
evidence  of  a  divine  mission.  To  this 
evidence  our  Lord  appealed,  John  x. 
S7,  S8;  XV.  24;  and  the  apostles  like- 
wise. Acts  ii.  22.  "  The  appeal  which 
the  apostle  hero  made  to  the  whole 
church  of  the  Corinthians  (in  which 
there  was  a  great  faction  which  called 
his  apostleship  in  question),  concern- 
ing the  miracles  which  he  had  wrought 
in  their  presence,  and  the  spiritual 
gifts  which  he  had  conferred  on  many 
of  them,  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 
reality  of  these  miracles  and  gifts." 
—  Macknighi. 

13.  For  what  is  it,  &G.  "  Paul 
demands  of  the  Corinthians,  with  re- 
proving irony,  in  what  respect  they 
were  inferior  to  any  other  church  ! 
Only  in  this,  that  he  had  not  proved 
burdensome  to  them,  but  had  entirely 
maintained  himself  without  their  aid: 
thi:;  wrong  they  must  indeed  forgive 
him."  —  Olshausen.  IT  /  myself  was 
not  burdensome  to  yiu.  This  was  the 
only  point  in  which  the  Corinthians 
were  "  inferior  to  other  churches,"  ia 
respect  to  the  proofs  of  his  apostle- 
ship. Ho  had  given  them  all  the 
necessary  "  signs  of  an  apostle,"  ver. 
12;  he  had  labored  faithfully  with 
them  "a  year  and  six  months,"  Acts 
xviii.  11,  and  fully  instructed  them  ia 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel; he  had  watched  over  them  with 
anxious  solicitude;  in  his  former 
epistle  ho  had  warned,  admonished, 
exhorted,  and  further  instructed  them; 
and  he  had  now  given  them  a  further 
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am  ready  to  come  to  you ;  and 
I  will  not  be  bm'densome  to  you  : 
for  I  seek  not  yours,  but  you : 
for  the  children  ought  not  to  lay 


proof  of  his  love  and  deep  interest  in 
their  welfare  in  this  second  epistle. 
He  had  done  for  them  all  which  had 
been  done  for  the  most  favored  church, 
with  this  single  exception;  namely, 
he  had  not  permitted  them  to  give  him 
that  maintenance,  which,  by  his  apos- 
tolic privilege,  he  had  a  right  to 
claim.  But  the  reason  why  he  exer- 
cised self-denial,  and  forbore  to  receive 
what  was  justly  his  due,  he  had 
already  explained,  1  Cor.  ix.  1-18. 
IT  Forgive  me  this  wrong.  See  note  on 
eh.  xi.  7.  If  this  be  an  offence,  for- 
give it.  "  One  of  the  most  cutting 
things  ever  said."  —  Bloomjield.  If, 
because  he  had  subjected  himself  to 
privation,  that  he  might  benefit  them 
the  more,  they  were  offended,  instead 
of  being  grateful  to  him  for  such  a 
proof  of  his  love,  he  craved  forgiveness. 
14.  Behold,  the  third  time  I  am  ready 
to  come  to  you.  Macknight,  Cony- 
beare,  and  others,  suppose  that  Paul 
had  already  visited  Corinth  twice;  but 
the  more  general  opinion  is  that  he 
had  made  one  visit,  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  his  intention  of  a  second, 
and  now  for  the  third  time  had  made 
arrangements  to  see  them.  "This  is 
the  third  time  that  I  am  ready  to 
travel  to  you.  Once  I  have  been  actu- 
ally (that  is,  on  his  first  visit  in 
Acts  xviii.  1) ;  a  second  time  I  in- 
tended to  come  (that  is,  according  to 
the  plan  mentioned  in  ch.  i.  15,  16); 
the  third  time,  on  the  present  occasion, 
I  am  now  ready.  He  speaks  of  his 
readiness  to  make  the  journey  as  a 
proof  of  his  affection,  just  as  his  not 
having  made  the  journey  proposed  in 
ch.  i.  15,  16,  was  regarded  by  them  as 
a  proof  of  negligence  or  disregard." 
—  Stanley.  ^  And  I  will  not  be  bur- 
densome to  you.  I  shall  not  depart 
from  my  former  determination.  I  had 
good  reasons  for  "  making  the  gospel 
of  Christ  without  charge "  to  you,  1 
Cor.  ix.  18,  on  my  first  visit;  the  same 
reasons  still  exist;  and  I  shall  not  now 
be  burdensome  to  you.     See  notes  on 


up  for  the  parents,  but  the  pa- 
rents for  the  children. 

15  And  I  will  very  gladly  spend 
and  be  spent  for  you ;  though 


ch.  xi.  9,  10.  "The  scope  of  the 
passage  is  to  exclude  any  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  false  teachers,  that  he 
was  only  urging  his  past  moderation 
to  pave  the  way  for  future  demands 
upon  them.  Thus  the  sense  is:  I  have 
not  been  burdensome  to  you  hereto- 
fore; and  when  I  come  to  you  again, 
as  I  am  *now  for  the  third  time 
purposing  in  mind  to  do,  I  will  not 
be  burdensome  to  you."  —  Bloomjield. 
IT  For  I  seek  not  yours,  but  you,  I 
seek  not  your  property,  but  your 
welfare.  I  seek  not,  like  the  false 
teachers,  through  covetousness,  with 
feigned  words,  to*  make  merchand- 
ise of  you,  2  Pet.  ii.  1,  3;  but  I 
desire  to  give  you  full  proof  of  my 
love,  by  enduring  labor  and  privation 
on  your  behalf,  asking  no  compensation 
except  the  consciousness  of  having 
bestowed  spiritual  benefits  on  you. 
If  you  increase  in  knowledge,  in  faith, 
and  in  holiness,  I  shall  be  fully  repaid 
for  my  labor  of  love.  Here,  as  else- 
where, by  disavowing  motives  of  per- 
sonal interest,  the  apostle  impliedly 
rebukes  and  condemns  his  adversaries. 
^  For  the  children  ought  not,  <fcc.  A 
common  Hebraism,  indicating  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  parents  to  provide  for 
children,  rather  than  of  children  to 
provide  for  parents.  Such  is  the  gen- 
eral rule,  inasmuch  as  children  are 
ordinarily  more  dependent  on  parents 
than  parents  on  children.  Yet  cases 
not  unfrequently  occur,  when,  by  rea- 
son of  misfortune,  or  disease,  or  old 
age,  parents  become  dependent  on 
children,  who  are  by  no  means  here 
excused  from  the  performance  of  filial 
duty.  Paul  claimed  to  hold  the  rela- 
tion of  a  father  to  the  Corinthians,  1 
Cor.  iv.  15 ;  and  he  proposed,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  rule,  to  provide 
for  his  children,  rather  than  permit 
them  to  provide  for  him. 

15.  And  I  will  very  gladly  spend 
and  be  spent  for  you.  I  am  willing  to 
devote  all  my  energies  to  your  wel- 
fare;  to  spend  my  time,  my. strength. 
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the  more  abundantly  I  love  you, 
the  less  I  be  loved. 

16  But  be  it  so,  I  did  not  bur- 
den you :  nevertheless,  being 
crafty,  I  caught  you  with  guile. 

yea,  to  sacrifice  my  life  on  your  behalf, 
even  as  an  affectionate  father  regards 
no  sacrifice  as  too  great,  if  thereby  he 
may  secure  the  welfare  of  his  children, 
A  similar  sentiment  is  expressed.  Acts 
XX.  23,  24;  2  Cor.  iv.  11,  12. 
IT  Thouyh  the  more  abundantly,  &c. 
Paul  was  conscious  that  his  love  was 
not  properly  reciprocated  by  his 
brethren,  ch.  vi.  11-13.  Indeed,  so 
far  as  the  false  teachers  and  their  fac- 
tions were  concerned,  he  knew  that  the 
more  disinterested  his  own  love  was 
made  to  appear,  the  more  bitterly 
they  hated  him.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  discouragements,  his  love 
prompted  him  to  make  full  proof  of 
his  ministry,  through  the  hope  that 
the  faithful  brethren  might  receive 
spiritual  benefit,  even  though  his 
enemies  might  not  be  converted  into 
friends.  *'  It  is  very  evident  through- 
out this  masterly  passage  (ver.  13-15), 
whose  spirited  turn  displays  at  the 
same  time  the  deepest  feeling,  for 
what  cause  the  apostle  deemed  it  so 
important  to  reject  decidedly  all  offers 
of  support.  His  adversaries  sought 
their  own  advantage,  and  at  least 
improved  their  position  by  means  of 
the  gifts  which  they  received.  Paul's 
own  practice  was  entirely  the  reverse 
of  this,  whereby  he  naturally  aroused 
the  hatred  of  those  worldly-minded 
persons,  because  his  life  tacitly  re- 
proved their  proceedings."  —  Olshau- 
sfin.  To  love  one's  enemies,  to  be  kind 
to  the  evil  and  unthankful,  to  labor 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ungrateful,  is 
required  of  his  disciples  by  the  Master, 
in  order  that  they  may  imitate  his 
Father  and  their  Father.  Matt.  v. 
44-48;  Luke  vi.  35. 

16,  But  be  it  so,  !iC.  In  this  and 
the  two  following  verses,  the  apostle 
anticipates  and  answers  an  objection, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  actu- 
ally urged  by  his  opposers;  namely, 
that  although  he  had  not  directly 
taken  oompenBation  from   the  Coriu- 


17  Did  I  make  a  gain  of  you 
by  any  of  them  whom  I  sent  un- 
to you  ? 

18  I  desired  Titus,  and  with 
liim    I     sent   a    brother.      Did 


thians,  he  had,  by  crafty  manage- 
ment, received  from  them  a  full  equiv- 
alent for  his  labors;  that  he  had  in 
fact  made  a  gain  of  them.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  they  represented  the 
contribution  which  Titus  was  sent  to 
collect,  as  actually  designed  for  Paul's 
private  benefit;  and  this  may  have 
been  one  reason  why  he  insisted  that 
one  or  more  approved  brethren  should 
be  appointed  by  each  church  to  take 
charge  of  the  funds  thus  collected,  1 
Cor.  xvi,  3.  IT  Beinj  'crafty.  Using 
deceptive  arts;  accomplishing  an  ob- 
ject by  indirect  means.  IT  /  caujht 
you  with  guile.  For  example,  obtained 
contributions  for  my  own  benefit,  un- 
der pretence  that  they  were  for  the 
relief  of  "the  poor  saints  at  Jerusa- 
lem," The  context  implies  that  the 
charge  of  craftiness  and  guile  had 
respect  to  pecuniary  affairs,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  matter  of  the  contribu- 
tion. 

17.  Did  I  make  a  gain  of  you,  Ac. 
"In  refuting  this  slander,  Paul  ap- 
peals boldly  to  the  facts,  and  to  what 
they  knew.  Name  the  man,  says  he, 
who  has  thus  defrauded  you  under  ray 
instructions.  If  the  charge  is  well- 
founded,  let  him  be  specified,  and  let 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  done  be  dis- 
tinctly stated."  —  Barnes. 

18.  /  desired  Titus.  Namely,  I 
desired  him  to  go  to  Corinth  to  urge 
forward  the  contribution,  Ch.  viii,  6. 
IT  And  with  him  I  sent  a  brother.  "  I 
sent  with  him  the  brother  whom  you 
know,  with  the  view  of  preventing  this 
suspicion;  see  ch.  viii,  18,  ID.  The 
Syriac  has  '  the  brethren,'  which  would 
refer  to  both  the  brethren  mentioned 
in  ch,  viii.  lS-21."  —  StanLy.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  Paul  here 
refers  to  a  former  visit  of  Titus.  It  is 
understood  that  Titus  and  his  asso- 
ciates, ch.  viii.  18-21,  conveyed  this 
epistle  to  Corinth,  As  they  had  not 
yet  arrived  on  this  mission,  we  can 
scarcely  understand  Paul  to  have  in- 
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Titus  make  a  gain  of  you? 
walked  we  not  in  the  same 
spirit?  walked  we  not  in  the 
same  steps? 

19  Again,  think  ye  that  we  ex- 
cuse ourselves  unto  you?  we 
speak  before  God  in  Christ :  but 
we  do  all  things,  dearly  beloved, 
for  your  edifying. 


quired  how  they  had  discharged  their 
duties  therein.  Perhaps  the  visit  of 
Titus  to  Corioth  mentioned  in  ch. 
viii.  6,  may  be  distinct  from  that 
named  in  ch.  viii.  18-21,  and  may  be 
the  one  here  intended.  IT  Did  Titus 
make  a  gain  of  you  ?  He  appeals  with 
confidence.  He  knew  that  no  such 
charge  could  be  maintained.  He 
knew  that  the  faithful  brethren  had 
no  such  suspicion ;  for  they  had  aflfec- 
tionately  entertained  him,  and  dis- 
missed him  with  tokens  of  respect  and 
confidence.  Ch.  viii.  13-16.  IT  Walked 
we  not,  &c.  Did  he  not  manifest  the 
same  spirit  which  you  had  seen  in  me  ? 
Did  not  his  conduct  resemble  mine  ? 
Was  he  more  burdensome  to  you,  or 
more  disposed  to  consult  his  private 
interest,  than  1  was,  when  it  is  con- 
fessed that  "I  did  not  burden  you"  ? 
If  you  acquit  me,  then,  can  you 
accuse  him?  What  ground  remains 
for  the  charge,  that  I  sought  to 
"  make  a  gain  of  you"  through  him? 
19.  Again,  think  ye  that  we  excuse 
ourselves  to  you  ?  "In  conclusion,  Paul 
again  remarks  that  he  speaks  not  all 
this  to  his  own  commendation,  but 
entirely  to  their  edification.  For  he 
feared  that,  upon  his  approaching 
coming  among  them,  he  might  not  find 
them  in  a  frame  of  mind  such  as  he 
could  desire,  and  might  hence  appear 
severe  and  not  tender  towards  them." 
—  Olshausen.  He  would  not  have 
them  suspect  that  his  disavowal  of 
self-interested  motives  was  designed 
solely  for  the  vindication  of  his  char- 
acter, for  his  own  benefit.  It  was 
rather  for  their  edification,  inasmuch 
as  by  being  convinced  of  his  integrity, 
they  would  the  more  readily  give  heed 
to  his  instruction  and  admonition. 
IT  We  speak  before  God  in  Christ,  I 
31* 


20  For  I  fear,  lest,  when  I 
come,  I  shall  not  find  you  such 
as  I  would,  and  that  I  shall  be 
found  unto  you  such  as  ye  would 
not :  lest  there  be  debates,  en- 
vyings,  wraths,  strifes,  back- 
bitings,  whisperings,  swellings, 
tumults : 

21  And  lest,  when  I  come 


speak  as  a  Christian  man  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God.  See  note  on  ch.  xi.  31. 
IT  But  we  do  all  things,  dearly  beloved, 
for  your  edifying.  Whether  I  labor 
and  suffer  on  your  behalf,  whether  I 
exhort,  admonish,  or  rebuke,  whether 
I  boast  of  my  authority  and  apostolic 
gifts,  or  vindicate  my  character  against 
unjust  aspersions,  all  is  done  for  tho 
promotion  of  your  welfare,  that  you 
might  bo  built  up  together  in  tho 
faith  of  the  gospel.  See  note  on  ch. 
V.  12. 

20.  For  I  fear  lest  when  I  come.  As 
I  am  now  preparing  to  do,  ver.  14. 
ir  I  shall  not  find  you  as  I  would.  That 
I  shall  not  find  you  perfectly  obedient 
to  the  truth,  adorning  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  by  a  holy  life  and  conversation. 
IT  And  that  I  shall  be  found  unto  you 
stich  as  ye  would  not.  That  I  shall  bo 
obliged  to  exercise  sharp  discipline, 
and  manifest  severity,  instead  of 
giving  unrestrained  indulgence  to  my 
affectionate  feelings  in  terms  of  ap- 
proval and  commendation.  IT  Lest 
there  be  debates.     See  note  on  Rom.  i. 

29.  IT  Envyings.  See  note  on  1  Cor. 
iii.  3.  IT  Wraths.  Anger  and  bitter 
animosity,  which  is  often  engendered 
by  such  contentions  as  existed  at  Cor- 
inth. 1  Cor.  iii.  3.  IT  Strifes.  Or 
contentions  between  different  parties. 
IT  Backbitings.     See  note  on   Rom.  i. 

30.  IT  Whisperings.  See  note  on 
Rom.  i.  29.  IT  Swellings.  Equivalent 
to  being  puffed  up.  1  Cor.  iv.  6,  18, 
19.  V  Tumults.  Such  as  might  arise 
in  their  partisan  strife.  See  note  on 
ch.  vi.  5.  If  he  should  find  such  dis- 
orders, discipline  would  be  necessary, 
unpleasant  both  to  him  and  to  them. 

21.  And  lest,  when  I  come  again, 
my  God  will  humble  me,  &g.  Lest  I 
should  have  the  deep  mortification  of 
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again,  my  God  will  humble  me 
among  you,  and  that  I  shall 
bewail  many  which  have  sinned 
already,  and  have  not  repented 
of  the  uncleanness  and  fornica- 
tion and  lasciviousness  which 
they  have  committed. 


finding  you  unworthy  of  the  labor  I 
have  bestowed  on  you,  and  should  be 
(  bliged  to  administer  discipline  instead 
of  rejoicing  in  your  fidelity.  IT  And 
that  I  shall  bewail,  &c.  Their  repent- 
ance would  fill  me  with  joy;  their  per- 
sistence in  iniquity,  with  grief  and 
lamentation.  IT  Uncleanness.  See  note 
on  Rom.  i.  24.  IT  Fornication  and 
lasciviousness.  Vices  to  which  the  Co- 
rinthians were  peculiarly  exposed,  their 
city  being,  in  this  respect,  a  by-word 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  See 
note  on  1  Cor.  v.  1.  Against  these 
the  apostle  often  admonishes  them  in 
both  epistles,  as  if  they  were  the  sins 
which  did  most  easily  beset  them. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

There  is  no  change  of  subject  at  this 
division  of  chapters.  Paul  had  stated 
at  the  close  of  ch.  xii.,  that  he  feared 
be  should  find  cause  for  discipline,  at 
his  approaching  visit.  He  now  ex- 
presses his  firm  determination  to  visit 
them  soon,  and  to  perform  his  duty 
faithfully,  however  painful  to  them  or 
to  him.  The  whole  is  a  continuous 
description  of  a  meditated  event. 

1.  This  is  the  third  time  I  am  coming  to 
you.  Although  the  most  obvious  import 
of  this  statement  is,  that  he  had  twice 
before  visited  Corinth,  yet  it  is  the 
more  general  and  probably  correct 
opinion,  that  he  merely  speaks  of  his 
third  readiness  for  the  visit.  Once  he 
had  been  at  Corinth,  and  planted  the 
church;  once  he  had  prepared  to  go, 
but  was  disappointed;  he  was  now 
ready  for  the  third  time.  See  note  on 
ch.  xii.  14.  IT  In  the  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses,  &c.  Some  suppose  Paul 
refers  to  his  former  visits  and  his  epis- 
tles, as  witnesses;  others,  that  he  re- 
fers to  the  brethren  who  would  accom- 
pany him.     I  prefer  the  interpretation 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

THIS  15  the  third  time  I  am 
coming  to  you.    In  the  mouth 
of  two  or  three  witnesses  shall 
every  word  be  established. 
2  I  told  you  before,  and  fore- 


by  Doddridge,  in  which  Macknight  and 
Barnes  substantially  agree  :  "  As  sev- 
eral cases  will  come  before  me  on  which 
it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  give  my 
judgment,  I  assure  you  I  shall  think 
myself  obliged  to  proceed  on  that  rea- 
sonable maxim  in  the  Jewish  constitu- 
tion (Numb.  XXXV.  30;  Deut.  xvii.  6; 
xix.  15);"  that  every  word  or  thing, 
admitted  for  evidence  in  the  de- 
cision, shall  be  established  by  the 
concurrence  of  what  cometh  from  the 
mouth  of  two  or  three  credible  wit- 
nesses." I  will  not  condemn  on  insufiB- 
cient  testimony.  See  notes  on  Matt, 
xviii.  15,  16. 

2.  /  told  you  before.  Namely,  that 
I  would  not  fail  to  perform  my  duty, 
as  in  the  last  clause  of  the  verse.  See 
1  Cor.  iv.  21.  IT  And  foretell  you,  as 
if  I  were  present  the  second  time.  As  if 
I  were  even  now  a  second  time  pres- 
ent, I  announce  to  you  my  fixed  deter- 
mination. I  forewarn  you  what  will 
be  the  certain  result  of  my  visit. 
IT  And  being  absent  now  I  write.  See 
1  Cor.  V.  3.  I  have  deliberately  re- 
solved what  to  do;  and  I  give  this 
timely  notice  before  I  meet  you  face 
to  face,  that  there  may  be  opportunity 
for  repentance  and  forgiveness.  IT  To 
them  which  heretofore  have  sinned,  and 
all  others.  To  all  sinners  in  the  church, 
whether  their  ofiFences  have  been  of 
long  standing  and  heretofore  rebuked, 
or  of  more  recent  occurrence.  Let  all 
who  have  violated  the  rules  of  the 
gospel  give  heed  to  the  admonition, 
IT  That  if  I  come  again,  I  will  not  spar, 
I  will  assuredly  impose  on  them  the 
punishment  which  they  deserve.  They 
had  indulged  the  fancy  that  he  would 
not  dare  to  punish  them,  ch.  x.  9-11; 
they  had  persisted  in  sin  and  braved 
his  authority.  He  would  now  give 
them  unmistakeable  evidence  of  hia 
power. 
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tell  you,  as  if  I  were  present, 
the  second  time  ;  and  being  ab- 
sent now  I  write  to  them  Avhich 
heretofore  have  sinned,  and  to 
all  other,  that,  if  I  come  again, 
I  will  not  spare  : 

3  Since  ye  seek  a  proof  of 
Christ  speaking  in  me,  which  to 
you-ward  is  not  weak,  but  is 
mighty  in  you. 


3.  Since  ye  seek  a  proof,  &c.  Since 
my  authority  and  power  as  an  apostle 
have  been  doubted  and  denied,  and  the 
proof  challenged,  I  will  exhibit  it  in 
the  prompt  and  effectual  punishment 
of  offenders,  ver.  2.  The  foregoing 
chapters  refer  to  the  taunts  and  revil- 
ings  of  Paul's  adversaries,  and  their 
insinuation  that  ho  was  conscious  to 
himself  that  he  was  destitute  of  power. 
IT  Which  to  you-ward  is  not  weak,  &o. 
Or,  "  He  shows  no  weakness  toward 
you,  but  works  mightily  among  you." 
Among  the  various  interpretations  of 
this  passage,  the  following  by  Whitby 
seems  quite  as  correct  as  any  other  : 
"  Christ  showed  his  power  among  them, 
by  enabling  St.  Paul  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  them  in  demonstration  of  the 
spirit  and  power,  so  efficaciously  as  to 
convert  them  to  the  faith,  1  Cor.  ii.  4; 
in  that  variety  of  gifts  conferred  on 
them  together  with  the  gospel,  by 
which  the  testimony  of  Christ  was  con- 
firmed, 1  Cor.  i.  6;  by  his  power, 
conspicuous  in  seconding  St.  Paul's 
delivery  of  the  incestuous  person  up 
to  Satan,  1  Cor.  v.  4,  5 ;  by  the  chas- 
tisement they  suffered  for  communicat- 
ing in  the  Lord's  supper  unworthily." 
See  1  Cor.  xi.  29,  30.  Though  he 
works  by  weak  means,  he  is  strong; 
and  his  "strength  is  made  peifect  in 
weakness,"  ch.  xii.  9,  as  you  shall 
have  full  proof  when  I  visit  you. 

4.  For  thoujh  he  was  crucified  through 
weakness,  &c.  The  meaning  of  this 
verse  is  thus  expressed  by  Mackniyht, 
with  whom  many  coii.inentators  agree  : 
"  For  though  indeed  Christ  was  cruci- 
fied, by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  his 
human  nature,  which  was  liable  to 
death,  yet  he  now  liveth  by  the  power 
of  God.     And  though  I  also,  his  apos- 


4  For  though  he  was  crucified 
through  weakness,  yet  he  liveth 
Ijy  the  power  of  God.  For  we 
also  are  weak  in  him,  but  Ave 
shall  live  with  him  by  the  power 
of  God  toward  you. 

5  Examine  yourselves,  wheth- 
er ye  be  in  the  faith ;  p^-ove 
your  own  selves.  Know  ye  not 
your  own  selves,  how  that  Jesus 


tie,  am  weak,  as  he  was,  being  subject 
to  persecution,  infamy,  and  death,  I 
shall  nevertheless  show  myself  alive 
with  him,  by  exercising  the  poT/er  of 
God  among  you,  punishing  you  severely 
if  ye  do  not  repent."  It  may  be,  as 
some  have  suggested,  that  the  apostle 
refers  also  to  the  fact  that  his  Master 
submitted  quietly  to  indignity  and  to 
death,  and  thus  appeared  weak,  when 
he  actually  had  power  to  call  angelic 
assistance,  and  refrained  only  in  defer- 
ence to  his  Father's  will  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy.  Matt.  xxvi.  53,  as 
an  illustration  of  his  conduct  in  re- 
fraining to  exercise  the  miraculous 
powers  which  he  possessed.  IT  Liveth 
by  the  power  of  God.  Who  raised  him 
from  the  dead.  Acts  v.  31;  Rom.  i. 
4.  IT  We  also  are  weak  in  him.  Mar- 
gin, with  him.  I  am  subject  to  the 
infirmities  and  trials  incident  to  mor- 
tality, as  ho  was,  while  in  the  flesh. 
IT  But  we  shall  live  with  him,  &c.  "  That 
is,  we  shall  show  you  that  we  are  alive. 
By  the  aid  of  the  power  of  God  we 
shall  show  that  we  are  not  as  weak  as 
our  foes  pretend;  that  we  are  invested 
with  power;  and  that  we  are  able 
to  inflict  the  punishment  which  we 
threaten."  —  Barnes.  The  same  power 
which  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead  is 
effectual  in  his  apostles  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  and  the  punishment 
of  offenders. 

5.  Examine  yourselves,  &,(i.  Or,  try 
yourselves.  The  word  is  often  trans- 
lated tempt.  "  Ho  breaks  off  abruptly 
with  his  argument,  and  appeals  at  once 
to  their  experience  :  I  have  spoken  of 
my  power  over  you.  But,  after  all,  it  is 
yourselves  that  you  ought  to  examine; 
it  is  yourselves  that  you  ought  to 
prove ;  your  own  faith,  and  your  own 
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Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be 
reprobates  ? 

6  But  I  trust  that  ye  shall 
know  that  we  are  not  repro- 
bates. 


consciousness  of  the  presence  of  Christ 
amongst  you,  is  the  best  proof  of  his 
being  in  me."  —  Stanley.  Are  you 
conscious  of  a  divine  power  in  your- 
selves, through  the  gifts  you  have  re- 
ceived? believe,  then,  that  such  power 
is  in  me.  IT  Whether  ye  be  in  the 
faith.  Whether  ye  are  true  Christians, 
IT  Prove  your  own  selves.  Bring  your 
faith  and  spiritual  gifts  to  a  proper 
test.  IT  Know  ye  not,  &c.  Do  you 
not  feel  the  divine  influence  in  your- 
selves ?  IT  Except  ye  be  reprobates. 
Except  ye  be  destitute  of  proof.  There 
is  a  verbal  reference  here  to  the  former 
clause  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
common  version,  "  Put  yourselves  to 
the  proof  concerning  Christ's  presence 
with  you  which  ye  seek  in  me.  Know 
ye  not,  of  your  own  selves,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  dwelling  in  you?  unless,  per- 
chance, when  thus  proved,  you  fail  to 
abide  the  test." —  Conybeare.  "  Prove 
yourselves;  know  ye  not  yourselves 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  among  you  ?  un- 
less, perhaps,  ye  be  without  proof."  — 
Macknicjht.  No  allusion  whatever  is 
made  here  to  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  doctrines  of  reprobation,  as  is  gen- 
erally agreed  by  the  best  commentators. 

6.  But  I  trust,  &c.  "The  previous 
sentence  is  broken  in  upon  by  the 
thought  which  the  last  words,  '  unless 
ye  be  without  proof,'  suggest.  But  if 
it  should  so  be  that  you  have  no  proof 
of  Christ's  presence,  I  trust  that  you 
will  know  when  I  come,  that  I,  at 
least,  am  not  without  this  proof."  — 
Stanley.  Weak  as  some  pretend  that 
I  am,  I  trust  I  shall  exhibit  convincing 
proof  that  Christ  dwells  in  me,  by  the 
miraculous  power  bestowed  on  me.  See 
note  on  ver.  7. 

7.  Now  I  pray  to  God  that  ye  do  no 
evil.  Besides  the  truly  Christian  desire 
here  expressed,  that  his  brelliren  might 
be  pure  and  devoted  servants  of  God  and 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  this  prayer, 
as  the  context  indicates,  involves  au- 


7  Now  I  pray  to  God  that  ye 
do  no  evil ;  not  that  we  should 
appear  approved,  but  that  ye 
should  do  that  which  is  honest, 
though  we  be  as  reprobates. 


other  important  idea;  namely,  that 
Paul  desired  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
brethren  rather  than  the  opportunity  to 
exhibit  proof  of  his  apostleship.  The 
previous  declaration  might  seem  to 
indicate  a  wish  for  an  occasion  to  ex- 
hibit that  proof  in  the  administration 
of  discipline.  But  he  prays  that  he 
may  have  no  such  occasion.  IT  Not 
that  we  should  appear  approved.  This 
is  not  my  chief  desire.  I  have  no  wish 
to  prove  my  apostolic  power  at  your 
expense.  I  desire  rather  that,  by  your 
obedience,  you  render  such  proof  un- 
necessary. IT  Thou'jh  we  be  as  repro- 
bates. Though  I  should  be  as  one 
destitute  of  proof,  having  no  opportu- 
nity to  manifest  it.  I  would  rather 
submit  to  the  continued  taunts  of  my 
adversaries,  that  I  give  no  proof  of  the 
power  which  I  claim  to  possess,  than 
give  that  proof  in  acts  of  severe  disci- 
pline. In  this  verse,  approved  and 
reprobates  express  a  direct  verbal  con- 
trast, in  the  original,  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  translation.  "  The  sense 
of  the  verse  seems  to  be  this  :  '  How- 
ever, I  pray  that  ye  may  do  nothing 
evil,  and  deserving  of  punishment; 
for  it  is  my  wish  and  purpose,  not  that 
our  divine  commission  be  by  that 
means  approved;  but  rather  that  ye 
may  do  what  is  right  and  good,  and 
that  we  may  thereby  be,  as  it  were, 
without  that  proof,  by  not  having 
to  examine  the  power;  '  namely,  of 
punishing  offenders."  —  Bloomfield. 
"Though  I  should  be  indeed  without 
proof  of  my  apostleship,  having  no 
occasion  to  punish  you.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  modern  times,  a  reprobate  is 
one  who  is  excluded  from  the  possi- 
bility of  salvation  by  an  absolute  de- 
cree of  God;  one  who  is  delivered  over 
to  perdition.  But  nowhere  in  Scrip- 
ture is  the  word  a56*ctjoios  used  in  that 
sense."  —  Machnight.  To  the  same  effect 
many  other  commentators.  See  Selec- 
tions, &o. 
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8  For  we  can  do  nothing 
against  the  truth,  but  for  the 
truth. 

9  For  we  are  glad,  when  we 
are  weak,  and  ye  are  strong: 
and  this  also  we  wish,  even 
your  perfection. 


8.  For  we  can  do  nothing  against  the 
truth,  &c.  "  The  apostle  having  prayed 
that  the  Corinthians  might  be  found 
doing  no  evil,  —  and  assuring  them 
therefore  that  they  would  be  secured 
from  his  censures  and  chastisement,  he 
assigns  a  reason  here  for  that  assur- 
ance given  them ;  because,  says  he,  we 
do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for 
the  truth;  having  our  power  given  us 
only  for  edification,  and  not  for  de- 
struction." —  Burkitt.  "  Though  I  have 
the  power  of  punishing  supernaturally, 
I  cannot  show  this  power  upon  any  of 
you,  unless  it  be  that  you  are  offenders, 
and  your  punishment  be  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  gospel."  —  Locke.  Paul 
desired  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that,  whether  he  commended  or  re- 
proved, whether  he  rewarded  or  pun- 
ished, whether  he  communicated  spir- 
itual gifts  or  cut  off  offenders  from  the 
church,  he  had  a  single  object  in  view; 
namely,  the  honor  of  his  Master  and 
the  welfare  of  his  brethren.  His  own 
reputation  was  of  minor  consequence. 
He  would  not  seek  popularity  by  over- 
looking offences,  nor  strive  to  magnify 
his  office  by  inflicting  unnecessary  pun- 
ishment. His  power  was  not  granted 
for  any  such  purpose,  and  he  would 
not  misuse  it.  If  they  deserved  pun- 
ishment, he  would  assuredly  adminis- 
ter it,  and  thus  give  proof  of  his  power ; 
if  thej  did  not,  they  need  have  no 
apprehensions,  for  ho  would  rejoice  in 
their  good  estate,  whatever  they  or 
others  might  think  of  his  power. 

9.  For  we  are  glad  when  we  are 
weak,  <fec.  I  rejoice  in  my  weakness  in 
connection  with  your  strength.  The 
context  indicates  the  special  meaning 
to  be,  I  am  willing,  and  I  even  rejoice 
to  appear  weak,  if  you  give  me  no 
occasion,  by  your  misconduct,  to  make 
proof  of  my  strength.  I  choose  that 
you  should  obey  the  gospel  and  thue 


10  Therefore  I  write  these 
things  being  absent,  lest  being: 
present  I  should  use  sharpness, 
according  to  the  power  which 
the  Lord  hath  given  me  to  edifi- 
cation, and  not  to  destruction. 

11  Finally,  brethren,  farewell. 


honoi:  our  Master  and  secure  your  own 
happiness,  rather  than  that  you  should 
offend  and  be  punished.  I  will  gladly 
submit  to  the  continued  reproach  of 
weakness,  and  patiently  bear  all  tho 
taunts  of  my  bitterest  opposers,  if  yo 
will  only  be  firm  in  the  faith  and 
obedient  to  the  precepts  of  the  gos- 
pel. 

10.  Therefore  I  vrrite  these  things, 
being  absent.  My  strong  desire  for 
your  reformation  and  perfect  obedi- 
ence, rather  than  for  a  conspicuous 
display  of  my  power,  has  induced  me 
thus  to  forewarn  you,  ver.  2,  and  to 
exhort  you  to  spare  me  the  pain  and 
mortification  of  administering  punish- 
ment, ch.  xii.  21.  I  seek  not  my  own 
glory,  but  your  spiritual  good.  My 
willingness  to  bear  the  continued 
taunts  of  my  opposers,  as  destitute  of 
apostolic  power,  if  your  obedience  will 
only  render  its  exercise  unnecessary, 
has  prompted  the  foregoing  exhorta- 
tions and  admonitions.  V  Lest  being 
present,  I  should  use  sharpness.  Lest  I 
should  be  under  tho  necessity  of  in- 
flicting punishment.  It  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  this  that  "I  write 
these  things."  I  shall  certainly  per- 
form my  duty  when  I  visit  you;  if 
any  persist  in  ungodliness,  I  shall 
exert  my  power,  in  punishing  them, 
and  thus  exhibit  full  proof  of  my 
apostleship;  nevertheless,  I  shall  re- 
joice to  be  accounted  weak,  and  inca- 
pable of  such  proof,  if  I  may  find  you 
strong,  inasmuch  as  my  most  ardent  de- 
sire is  for  your  perfection,  ver.  9. 
IT  According  to  the  power,  &o.  This 
power  was  given  rather  for  edification 
than  for  destruction,  yet  electual  for 
either.  If  you  compel  me  to  use  it 
in  the  infliction  of  pain,  I  shall  assur- 
edly  do  so;  yet  it  was  rather  designee  1 
for  assisting  your  growth  in  grace,  in 
which  manner  only  I  desire  to  use  it; 
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Be  perfect,  be  of  good  comfort, 
be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace; 
and  tiic  God  of  love  and  peace 
shall  be  with  you. 


and  therefore  I  have  made  this  appeal. 
Sec  note  on  eh.  x.  8. 

11.  Finally,  brethren,  farewell.  "The 
word  hero  rendered  farewell  means 
usually  to  'joy  '  and  *  rejoice,'  or  to  be 
glad,  Luke  i.  14;  John  xvi.  20,  22; 
and  it  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of 
'joy  to  you,'  'hail,'  as  a  salutation. 
Matt.  xxvi.  40;  xxvii.  21).  It  is  also 
used  as  a  salutation  at  the  beginning 
of  an  epistle,  in  the  sense  of  '  greet- 
ing.' Acts  xv.  23;  xxiii.  2G;  Jas.  i. 
1.  It  is  generally  agreed,  however, 
that  it  is  here  to  bo  understood  in  the 
sense  of  '  farewell,'  as  a  parting  salu- 
tation, though  it  may  be  admitted  that 
there  is  included  in  the  word  an  ex- 
pression of  a  wish  for  their  happiness." 
—  Barnes.  The  same  idea  is  properly 
included  in  the  English  word  "  fare- 
well; "  for  though  used  as  a  parting 
salutation,  its  meaning  is,  fare  you 
well,  prosperity  and  happiness  attend 
you.  IT  Be  perfect.  Amend  whatever 
is  wrong  in  your  faith  or  practice. 
Let  your  reformation  be  entire.  The 
original  word  denotes  the  re-arrange- 
ment, or  putting  in  order,  of  what  has 
previously  been  out  of  place.  Hence 
Machnijht  renders,  "be  ye  restored;  " 
namely,  by  reformation  of  all  that  is 
amiss.  Of  course,  absolute  perfection 
is  not  to  bo  understood,  as  such  per- 
fection belongs  to  God  alone.  IF  Be 
of  good  comfort.  Be  comforted  by  the 
precious  promises  of  the  gospel.  Con- 
fidence in  God,  for  support  in  all  trials, 
and  for  such  supplies  of  grace  as  your 
necessities  may  require.  Some  trans- 
late "  comfort  one  another."  In  either 
case,  it  should  be  regarded  as  the  ex- 
pression of  a  wish  for  their  happiness. 
IT  Be  of  one  mind.  Let  your  divisions 
be  healed;  let  your  strifes  cease.  1 
Cor.  iii.  3,  4.  Follow  Christ  alone. 
Bo  united  in  your  desire  to  honor  liim, 
by  obeying  his  precepts,  and  by  rely- 
ing with  unwavering  confidence  on  his 
promises.  IT  Live  in  peace.  lie  press 
your  factious  dispositions.  Contend 
DO  longer  as  to  the  relative  claims  of 


12  Greet  one  another  with  a 
holy  kiss. 

13  All  the  saints  salute  you. 

14  The  grace  of  the   Lord 

different  teachers.  Banish  from  your 
hearts  all  ill-will  towards  each  other. 
Remember  that  "  one  is  your  master, 
even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren." 
Matt,  xxiii.  8.  Dwell  together  in 
unity,  as  becomcth  brethren.  Ps. 
cxxxiii.  1.  See  note  on  Rom.  xii.  18. 
IT  And  the  God  of  Iwe  and  peace  ah  all 
be  with  you.  It  is  observable  that  the 
peculiar  appellation  here  given  to  God 
has  a  close  relation  to  the  subject  of 
exhortation.  If  men  will  love  one 
another,  the  God  of  love  will  dwell 
with  them.  If  they  will  live  in  peace, 
the  God  of  peace  will  fill  their  hearts 
with  his  influence.  See  note  on  ch.  i. 
3.  Doubtless  God  is  omnipresent,  and 
is  "  not  far  from  every  one  of  us."  Acts 
xvii.  27.  Yet  our  consciousness  of  his 
presence,  much  more  our  consciousness 
of  his  approval,  depends  on  the  state 
of  our  own  minds  and  hearts.  If  we 
indulge  a  spirit  of  hatred,  we  cannot 
realize  the  approval  of  the  God  of 
love.  If  we  indulge  a  spirit  of  con- 
tention and  strife,  we  cannot  realize 
the  approval  of  the  God  of  peace. 
But  let  us  love  each  other  and  live  in 
peace,  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace 
will  dwell  with  us. 

12.  Greet  one  another  with  a  holy 
hiss.  Or,  salute  one  another.  See 
notes  on  Rom.  xvi.  IG,  where  the  Greek 
phrase  is  the  same  which  occurs  here. 

13.  All  the  saints  salute  you.  Or, 
(/rect  you.  That  is,  all  the  Christiana 
with  whom  Paul  was  then  immedi- 
ately associated.  Equivalent  to  "the 
churches  of  Christ  salute  you,"  Rom. 
xvi.  IG. 

14.  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  Paul's  ordinary  apos- 
tolic benediction.  See  note  on  Rom. 
xvi.  20.  Here,  as  in  that  place,  he 
maybe  understood  to  invoke  all  spirit- 
ual blessings  which  flow  from  the  foun- 
tain of  grace  through  Jesus  Christ; 
perhaps  with  a  special  reference  to  the 
reformation,  love,  and  peace,  to  which 
he  has  just  exhorted  his  brethren. 
IT  And  the  love  of  God.     The  benedio- 
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Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all. 
Amen. 


tion  is  expanded  here,  and  given  in  its 
most  perfect  form.  God's  love  is  un- 
changeable, and  always  embraces  his 
oflfspring.  The  desire  here  expressed 
is  that  it  may  be  fully  realized,  and 
that  the  blessings  which  flow  from  it, 
such  as  pardon,  sanctification,  comfort, 
joy,  and  peace,  may  be  enjoyed  through 
faith,  even  in  the  present  life.  1  Tim. 
iv.  10.  If  And  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  joint-participation 
of  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Some  of  these  are  "  love,  joy, 
peace,  long-sufifering,  gentleness,  good- 
ness, faith,  meekness,  temperance," 
Gal.  V.  22,  23,  besides  the  miraculous 
gifts  conferred  in  apostolic  times.  All 
these  are  invoked  by  the  apostle. 
IT  Be  with  you  all.  With  all  without 
exception.  He  desired  that  even  those 
who  were  now  his  enemies  and  rebel- 
lious against  the  truth,  might  be  con- 
verted and  become  partakers  of  spirit- 
ual blessings.  IT  Amen.  This  word 
is  rejected  by  most  critics,  as  an  addi- 
tion by  some  early  copyist.  The 
subscription  to  the  Epistle  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  true  in  itself, 
but  not  to  have  been  written  by  the 
apostle. 

I  cannot  better  close  these  notes  on 
the  Epistle  generally  and  the  benedic- 
tion in  particular,  than  in  the  language 
of  Stanley  :    "  The  love  of   God  for 


T[  The  second  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  was  Avritten 
from  Philippi,  a  city  of  Mac- 
edonia, by  Titus  and  Lucas. 


man  is  brought  home  to  the  human 
race  by  the  favor  and  goodness  of 
Christ.  The  joint-participation  in  the 
pure  and  holy  spirit,  which  that  love 
sheds  abroad  in  our  hearts,  is  the  great 
gift  which  Christ  left  to  the  whole 
body  of  believers.  In  other  words, 
the  favor,  the  benediction  of  Christ, 
with  which  the  apostle  always  pai'ts 
from  his  readers,  is,  he  now  finally 
assures  them,  the  nearest  approach 
from  God  to  man,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach of  man  to  God.  It  is  no  less, 
on  the  one  hand,  than  the  expression 
of  the  Creator's  aBFection  for  his  crea- 
tures; it  is  no  less,  on  the  other,  than 
the  union  of  the  hearts  and  spirits  of 
men  with  the  heart  and  spirit  of  God. 
And  this  blessing  he  invokes,  not  on  a 
few  individuals,  or  on  any  one  section 
of  the  Corinthian  church,  but  express- 
ly on  every  portion  and  every  indi- 
vidual of  those  with  whom,  through- 
out these  two  Epistles,  he  had  so 
earnestly  and  so  variously  argued  and 
contended.  As  in  the  first,  so  in  the 
second  Epistle,  but  still  more  emphat- 
ically, as  being  here  his  very  last 
words,  his  prayer  was,  that  this  happi- 
ness might  be  with  them  all."  And  in 
this  he  manifested  the  spirit  of  our 
Lord,  who  prayed  for  all,  and  "  gave 
himself  a  ransom  for  all,  to  be  testified 
in  due  time."     1  Tim.  ii.  6. 


END  OF   II.  COEmXHIANS. 
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